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HE recent journey 'of some two score British editors and 
newspaper-writers through Germany turned out to be a much 

more interesting and important affair than had been anticipated by 
those who took part in it The German journalistic trip to England, 
of which this was the Gegenbesuch, had not attracted any great amount 
of attention among ourselves; and though, as we have been glad to 
find, our visitors enjoyed themselves very well, their presence was 
regarded mainly as an occasion for social festivity and private 
entertainment. We certainly did not treat them as the guests of 
the nation, nor did their proceedings fill a large space in the public 
field of vision. Our experiences, we assumed, would be much of the 
same kind. We looked forward to some friendly intercourse, chiefly 
with members of our craft, journalists and men of letters: that the 
nation at larg® would bestow any particular notice upon us we hardly 


Great, therefore, was our surprise to discover that we were being 
made the objects of a really striking demonstration, in which 
representatives of all classes were concemed. The occasion was seized 
td show us, and through us our countrymen, that Germany is not 
universally hostile to us, as some English and some German writers 
contend; that on the contrary, the most influential sections of its 
population are friendly; that the fire-eaters who are stirring up strife 
and bitterness daily, do not express the thoughts and wishes of the 
vast majdrity of Germans; and that these latter, so far from welcoming 
the project of a quarrel with England with enthusiasm, would regara 


‘it with the utmost repugnance and dismay. Exceedingly to our 


astonishment, we found that our tour was being turned into a sort 

of triumphal progress ; that the newspapers were filling their columns 

with accounts of our doings and firing off a salvo, of “leaders” in our 
YOL. xcu. ; I 
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honour at each of the towns we visited ; that ceremonial and municipal 


entertainments were being everywhere prepared for us on a scale of , 


lavish magnificence; and more than all, that we were receiving 
gratifying tokens of goodwill, not merely from those we met at 
banquets and receptions, but from those we encountered in the streets 


and public places. We discerned no trace of coldness or hostility ° . 


anywhere: on the contrary, smiles, and cordial salutes, and hearty 
hand-shakings and handkerchief-wavıngs were our portion in some 
towns, and politeness and amiable interest in all That these tributes 
could be due in the smallest degree to any personal qualities of our 
own, we could not be vain enough to imagine. We were made much of 
because we were supposed to represent, in a higher degree than any 
of those other British commissions or delegations which have been 
seen in Germany, the people of Britam as a whole. The Germans 
said to us, as pointedly as they could :—“Go home, and tell your 
“readers that we like them, that we want them to be friendly to us, 
“that we wish to keep friends with them, whatever they may hear to 
“the contrary.” 

I am not sure whether the message has been delivered in all its 
fulness in London, for an important section of the metropolitan Press 
boycotted the tour or belittled it. But the most influential’ journals 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, of Scotland and Ireland, were well 
represented, and they have not failed to convey the true meaning of 
this German demonstration to their readers, who after all count for 
a good deal more, where politics are concerned, than the casual 
Laodicean Londoner. One incidental result of this tour has been to 
make our provincial Press and the Germans better acquainted with 
one another. Henceforth the German editors and their corre- 
spondents in London will know that the voice of Britain is not to be 
heard solely in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street and Blackfriars and 
the Strand, and they will listen for its utterances in Manchester and 
Liverpool, in Leeds, Sheffield and Glasgow. Certain great metro- 
politan journals with a traditional reputation on the Continent 
builded better than they knew when they ignored this unique 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with their German confreres ; 
for they have enabled the latter to learn the useful lesson that there 
is an England outside the four-mile radius from Chamng Cross. The 
correspondent of one of the largest Berlin newspapers told me that 
to the dozen or so of London journals which form hkjs daily reading 
he now proposes to add at least five or six of those published in the 
provinces, for he felt that without them his survey of public opinion 
in this country would be entirely inadequate. 

Having decided to du us honour, the Germans set about the 
execution of the project with characteristic thoroughness and attention 
to detail. The Central Reception Committee, which superintended 
the arrangements, was an extraordinarily strong body. Its honorary 
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president, Prince Hatzfeldt, Duke of Trachenberg, is not only a great 
noble and a close personal friend of the Emperor’s but he is also the 
most courteous and genial of hosts, who won all our hearts by his frank 
charm of manner. Round him had gathered a remarkable selection of 
the leaders of German society, politics, industry and commerce: such 
men as Herr Dernburg, the Secretary for the Colonies, Herr Ballin, 
the managing director of the Hamburg-America Steamship Company, 
Herr Franz von Mendelssohn, the banker, the President and the Vice- 
President of the Reichstag, the Burgomasters of the great cities, the 
heads of the Chambers of Commerce, professors like Delbrueck, 
Schmoller and Harnack, men of letters and playwrights, like Paul 
Lindau and Gerhardt Hauptmann, and of course the proprietors of all 
the principal newspapers.) The provision which this body, aided by 
the municipalities and the local committees, made for our comfort and 
entertainment, was almost embarrassing in its completeness. Nothing 
was wanting in the way of sumptuous feasts, at formidably frequent 
intervals, costly wines, luxurious travelling and hotel accommodation. 
gala performances at the theatres, special trains, steamboats, 
automobiles and carriages. 

To do justice to all this profuse hospitality was not quite easy for 
some of* us, whose habitual way of living is more strenuous than 
magnificent ; but it was another proof that our hosts were anxious to 
give us the best they had and so to furnish material testimony that 
they were very glad to see us) Those who were not able to 
appreciate as they deserved the gastronomic and alcoholic glories of 
some of the banquets, were at any rate sensible of the intellectual 
opportunities they offered. Our friends not only gave us good 
dinners, but they brought together the best of company to help us eat 
them. It is safe to say that very few of the English journalists could 
ever have had the chance of mingling familiarly with such a number 
of distinguishell persons as those who attended the banquets in Berlin, 
the “beer evening” in the Reichstag, and Princess von Biilow’s 
garden party. At these and other entertainments the visitors found 
themselves in contact with all the most eminent men in Germany, with 
ministers, heads of the executive depassments, court officials, political 
leaders, captains of industry. There can be scarcely one member of 
the party who did not go home with the recollection of some prolonged 
and unrestrained conversation with persons of high distinction in the 
realm of thoughtand action. The German-speaking members of the 
party enjoyed these opportunities to the fullest extent; but educated 
Germans, as a rule, speak English so well that linguistic difficulties 
were not often a check to the free interchange of ideas. 

It is, I believe, the theory of certain writers in England that these 
civilities on the part of the official and political world do not count 
for much, since they were clearly the result of “inspiration” from the 
highest quarters. Even if this were true, it would not detract from 
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the importance of the demonstration That the Kaiser went out of 
his way to pay to this miscellaneous company of private Englishmen 
a marked and unusual compliment, and that the Kaiser’s most highly- 
placed servants were equally anxious to shower distinguished courtesies 
upon them—this is a fact of undoubted significance; but significant 
of what? Surely of goodwill and the desire to be on friendly terms. 
For years we have been told by some of our publicists that the 
Emperor himself, and the Prussian military and official bureaucracy 
generally, are bitterly hostile to England and the English A 
sovereign could hardly adopt a more dignified method of denying 
these allegations than that which was taken. The Kaiser invited 
those who are supposed to represent and instruct English opinion to 
his house; he told them, with emphasis, that they were “welcome” 
there; he spoke to some of them with genial and unrestrained 
freedom ; he was clearly glad to see them; and he did all that a great 
gentleman could do to convince them of the fact. We were flattered, 
those of us in particular who were honoured by a short private 
conversation with His Majesty, by this gracious attention; some of 
us may have felt deeply that personal fascination which the Kaiser 
exercises on those with whom he is brought in contact. But after all 
I suppose we were just as able as the astute critics who were staying 
at home to perteive that the whole scene was a demonstration—a very 
striking and effective demonstration, such as a sovereign may make 
without loss of dignity. 

What the Emperor meant us to say to our countrymen, what he 
almost told us to say, was that those who charge him with hostility 
towards Britain are mistaken. I think we ought to be grateful to 
him for so doing, that we ought to accept his attitude as a genuine 
effort to clear the air of suspicion and unrest The Kaiser, who is a 
close student of our penodical literature, as a casual observation he 
made to me showed clearly enough, knows what is wrftten of him in 
England. They say of him—this ruler of the mightiest instrument of 
war in the world, which has not broken the peace of Europe for seven 
and thirty years—that he is ambitious, uncertain and adventurous ; 
that “you never know what hegwill do”; and that he is quivering with 
dislike of his mother’s country and burning to injure it. His Chancellor 
has repudiated any such ideas in Parliament; his ambassadors no 
doubt have assured the Foreign Office of their baselessness. But lest 
public opinion should still be unconvinced he sends fpr us, who might 
be regarded, I suppose, as non-official envoys from the*English people, 
and by words, by a gracious demeanour, by acts of exceptional 
politeness, he shows us that he has a high regard and esteem for our 
nation. 

Again, I ask, what more could be done? I know there are 
embittered Teutophobes who say that all the Kaiser's graciousness, 
all the hospitality of the Ministers, was only a trap. We are to be 
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lulled to sleep by these professions of amity while all the time 
Germany is steadily preparing for our destruction, This seems to 
me extremely ridiculous) It assumes not only that the Germans are 
scoundrels, but that the English are fools. No one supposes that the 
fixed lines either of German or of English policy will-be altered by 
ceremonies and civilities But the misunderstanding, of which we 
have heard so much, is due mainly to a vague distrust. Ifa man keeps 
on saying that he knows you do not like him, that you regard him 
with envy, hatred and uncharitableness, what better course can you 
adopt than to ask him to your house, entertain him hospitably, treat 
him generally as you would: an old and favoured friend? If, after all 
this, he goes away growling that he is quite sure you are only 
pretending, and that in your heart you hate him worse than ever, you 
would be quite justified in dismissing him as a wrong-headed fellow 
with whom there is no reasoning. German officialdom, from the 
highest officia] of all, did certainly evince marked friendliness to us, 
and we have no right to regard this conduct as a base, and also a 
peculiarly absurd, plot.. 

But it is contrary to the truth to assert that during our stay in 
Germany we were the recipients of merely offigal courtesies. The 
statement has been made in England; it would be emphatically denied 
by everybody who took part in the tour. We may or may not have 
learnt much about Germany; but we were, I presume, a party of 
intelligent persons, able to use our eyes and our reasoning faculties, and 
we are hardly likely to have all gone wrong together. We differed on 
some points ; we agreed, I amw sure, on this. That we were the objects 
of popular, unforced, unaffected, perfectly genuine and spontaneous 
exhibitions: of friendship, not one of our company would deny. The 
evidence before us was too strong to be rejected. It was not Berlin 
officialdom that caused the solid, serious, thoughtful, good-natured 
burghers of B&men—men, as one of my colleagues remarked, who 
looked as if they had stepped straight out of a canvas by Frans Hals— 
to treat us like members of their own families, or that gave us a noble 
welcome from the merchants of Hamburg. The Free Cities think for 
themselves; they do not take theineorders from Prussia) Nor 
do Dresden and Munich, in both of which delightful capitals it was the 
artists, the professors, the literary men, the business people, the 
cultivated bourgeoisie generally, who were our real hosts. 

Royalty in these cities paid us gracious attentions; the King of 
Saxony gave us a sumptuous luncheon in the, Castle of Pillnitz, and 
that fine old gentleman, the Prince Regent of Bavaria, with his eighty- 
six years upon him, received us in his palace and spoke genial words 
to us in his broken, kindly English as he walked sturdily round our 
semi-circle. But it is not these interesting episodes that will live in 
our remembrance so much as the hours of unfettered Bohemian revelry 


,we spent with our jovial Munich friends in the villages of the Chiem 
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See, and the parting scene at the railway station when hundreds of 
these good fellows gathered on the platform, to pledge us deep 
in parting mugs of Hoférax and shout themselves hoarse with 
stentorian farewells. We arrived at Frankfort soon after six in the 
moming; even at that early hour the notabilities of the city were 
assembled at the station in frock coats and white neckties to receive 
us, and there was a considerable gathering of the general public 
waiting for us outside. 

On the Rhine we found that cordiality had grown into enthusiasm. 
Riidesheim, Coblentz, Bingen, Andernach, Bonn, all the towns and 
villages between the vine-clad hills and the flood of the great stream 
were en fite for us; as our steamer came abreast of each, flags were 
displayed, salutes were fired, trumpeters blew triumphant blasts, the 
people came out to cheer us and shout joyous greetings) The 
excitement culminated at Cologne, where we had a reception that 
fairly took our breath away. When we left the landing-stage to 
enter the line of carriages in waiting for us, we found ourselves in 
presence of a vast crowd ; and we drove off to our hotels, through streets 
gay with German and English flags, between dense lines of spectators, 
cheering, saluting, hat-waving. I do not know how many people there 
were assembled: I put the number down at ten thousand, but some of 
my companions reckoned them at over twenty thousand. In any 
case, it was a great throng, a cheerful and friendly one, and it had 
come together to show its interest in us, as Englishmen, and for no 
other reason. Does anybody imagine that this splendid demon- 
stration was “inspired”? Could you gather ten thousand or twenty 
thousand people in front of Victoria Station, because the Foreign 
Office wanted to impress a party of foreign visitors? And those free 
and easy Rhinelanders are no more likely to “descend into the 
“street” under official instructions than the inhabitants of London. 
The notion that everybody in Germany always and £t all times acts 
under orders from the Government is one of our many quaint 
misapprehensions. 

Will any permanent results ensue from the striking manifestation 
of international good-feelingwat which we assisted? That, I think, 
depends mainly upon the Press, and to an especial degree upon the 
Press of Great Britain. While the great majority of Germans and 
the great majority of Englishmen desire to be on good terms with 
one another, there is undoubtedly a section of both which cultivates 
mutual hostility. These mischief-making, though no doubt sincere and 
patriotic individuals obtain undue prominence in the newspapers, which 
habitually give excessive weight to their sayings and writings. The 
ordinary function of a foreign correspondent is rather dull He knows 
that readers at home are not much interested in the internal affairs 
of the country in which he resides, except perhaps when a Court 
scandal or a sensational trial is in progress. He seeks for something 
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piquant and he finds it in attacks upon his own nation, which he 
snaps up with avidity. A long and careful analysis of social and 
political conditions in Germany would be deemed poor copy in some 
London newspaper offices, whereas a furious diatribe by a wild Pan- 
German professor would make good reading and be worth the cost of 
telegraphing. 

It is the same on the other side. The German public knows little 
of the many moderate discussions of foreign policy which appear 
daily in our Press; but if one of our Teutophobe journalists or 
politicians charges -the Emperor with being a madman or talks of the 
invasion of England, everybody in Germany hears about it These 
utterances are sent without discrimination, without any hint of the 
true importance, or lack of importance, of those from whom they 
emanate. A rabid extract is printed from a newspaper article, and 
nobody is told that the journal in which it has appeared is a struggling, 
bankrupt concern, with no circulation or influence. Some years ago 
a writer in an English magazine urged that we should deliberately 
pick a quarrel with Germany, and then, without even a declaration of 
war, seize the entire German Fleet and bring it to England as we 
seized the Danish Fleet in 1807. The preposterous suggestion was 
widely «irculated in Germany and threw many worthy persons there 
into paroxysms of rage and fear. They might have taken it more 
coolly if they had’ been informed that it was merely the nightmare 
fantasy of a feather-headed unattached amateur publicist, to whose 
opinions nobody in England would pay attention for five minutes. 
Similarly I remember an English scare over a foolish article in a 
German newspaper which was telegraphed i extenso by most of the 
Berlin correspondents, who, however, omitted to inform their readers 
that the journal in which it was printed had an outside circulation of 
some twelve hundred copies. 

There are of course serious anti-German and anti-English 
publications, which deserve notice; but even of these the statements 
are often exaggerated and distorted by the telegraphic process. It is 
so easy to pick out a sentence or a paragraph which bears a wrong 
meaning when separated from the context. As Mr. Spender said in 
the admirable speech he made in Berlin, the editor or leader-writer 
cooks his solid dish of beef and perhaps adds a little mustard by way 
of seasoning; and our “own correspondent” promptly telegraphs all 
the mustard and none of the meat. Here is a field in which real 
- service might ‘be done by the responsible persons charged with the 
control of our great newspapers They might insist that their 
readers should be properly instructed as to the real quality, character, 
and significance of the anti-English and anti-German writings and 
speeches brought to their attention; and they might well omit to 
bring to their attention at all those which represent nothing but the 
vanity and folly or the malignity of quite obscure individuals) The 
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kind of person who advertises himself by screaming at the top of his 
voice something which other people would not whisper is familiar in 
our home politics. But in home politics he is not dangerous; we can 
easily find out all about him and we take him for what he is worth. 
Abroad he is an unknown quantity; we know him only through the 
journalistic transmitting apparatus, which ought to give us his correct 
image or leave him alone, The “misunderstandings ” of recent years 
have been mainly due to nonentities on one side of the sea making 
too much of nonentities on the other side. 

There is another error from which a careful journalism might 
deliver us. This is our ridiculous practice of supposing that everything 
printed in any Germap newspaper is “inspired.” Some obscure weekly 
sheet in a small provincial town prints something or other offensive to 
us, and we are at once told that this must represent the views of the 
Kaiser or the Chancellor, since the Government could prevent the 
publication of such things if it pleased. It can do nothing of the sort. 
Germany is a constitutional country, with a legal system as strict and 
quite as independently administered as our own. Prince von Bülow 
could no more “suppress” a newspaper because he disliked its politics 
than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could lock up the editor of the 
Daily Mail. The German Press code, it is true, does render penal 
various acts committed by journalists for which they could not be made, 
amenable in England. But the German Government can only punish 
the offenders by process of law, just as our Treasury would do if it 
thought proper to prosecute a newspaper for blasphemy or seditious 
libel; and German magistrates and judges are as high-minded and 
upright as those of any other country. No doubt there are certain 
journals in Germany which are in close touch with the administration 
and echo its opinions; nor are these things unknown elsewhere. Even 
in England a newspaper may sometimes get useful “tips” from a 
department of State and pay for them in kind, But tlte notion that 
all German newspapers are on the “Reptile Fund” or are habitually 
“worked” by the Government is absurd. It would, indeed, be much 
easier, if thought desirable, to work the English Press than the German, 
for there is an excessive co tration of newspaper enterprise and 
influence in London, and te ies and leaders of the London Press 
are men with whom a minister can readily get into touch German 
journalists are numerous, very widely scattered through many great 


ig 7 towns, and fer the most part obscure. The vast majority of them write 


\what they please, or what their proprietors please, and never see a 
“Minister or an Under-Secretary. Ninety-nine out of a hundred leading 
a\ticles in the German newspapers are “inspired ” no more and no less 

those which form the solace of the British breakfast table. © 
There is indeed a great deal of nonsense talked about Press 
“inspiration ” everywhere. The Germans have the same foolish ideas 
about our Press as we have about theirs. Some years ago I used to 
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write the “leaders” on foreign policy in a great London daily paper, 
supposed in Germany to be the “organ” of the Foreign Office. It 
was so only in the sense, I believe, that the editor used occasionally to 
see the Foreign Secretary, who told him his views on certain questions 
of policy. Sometimes the editor agreed with the Minister and said 
so in his paper; sometimes he differed, and in that case he also said 
so. One night I had written an article on foreign affairs for the next 
day’s issue. After I had corrected the proofs the printer came down 
to my room and said that he was a trifle short on the make-up of the 
column and that he would be glad if I could write in a couple of lines. 
It was late, I was tired, cross and lazy, and I did not want to disturb the 
argument I had carefully worked out in my three paragraphs; soat the 
end of one of them I threw in a dozen words which were intentionally 
colourless and had no particular meaning. I was amused to learn subse- 
quently that the German Press found the article highly important 
“because of the well-known relations of the with Downing Street,” 
and that a special significance attached to my twelve dummy words, 
which the Feutonic reader was gravely informed might be regarded 
as the ipsissima verba of Lord S—— himself! 

With Anglo-German political relations, apart from English and 
Germaw sentiment and opinion, the journalistic tourists were not 
concerned. The interests of two great, advancing, self-assertive 
States must sometimes clash Differences may develop from time to 
time, and they must be dealt with by diplomacy, at once firm and 
friendly. So far the Foreign Offices have found no difficulty in under- 
standing one another and adjusting their controversies without 
friction ; indeed, until the Morocco question arose, it may be said that 
the two Governments have not for many years found themselves within 
measurable distance of a serious dispute. Germany has done nothing 
to injure us nor have we done anything to injure Germany; even the 
extremists orf either side admit that. But they look to tendencies 
and possibilities and are full of suspicion about the future. It is a 
dangerous atmosphere to live in, and the best service the Press can 
do is to dissipate it by endeavouring to get beyond it to the state of 
mind through which it is generated,,, Instead of pin-pricking and 
irritating the Germans, and thereby provoking similar treatment from 
them, let us try to understand them and enter into their feelings. 

If we do so we may perhaps make allowance for that condition of 

“nerves ” from which the nation too often suffers. Our notion of the 
Germans, in fheir political capacity, is that they are eaten up with 
pride, aggressiveness, domineering ambition, ready to use the mailed 
fist on anybody and grasp at anything; in fact, it-is very much like 
the vision which many Teutons have of John Bull, who is pictured all 
teeth and claws and muscular grabbing hands) Now in modern 
Germany the appetite for expansion and acquisitien, which is one of 
the symptoms of healthy, vigorous, national growth, does 
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undoubtedly exist; but much keener than that is the instinct of self- 


preservation and defence. We forget in this country how new a thing , 


ın Germany is the elementary right of nationhood. But the Germans 
do not forget it They remember how for three centuries their 
country was the battle-ground of Europe, torn and harried by invasion 


and disorder, too weak to resist violation by any brutal foreign hand e 


stretched forth from beyond the frontiers. 

The lesson has burnt itself deep into the German heart In an 
eloquent and touching passage of the speech delivered at the great 
Berlin banquet, Herr von Mühlberg, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, reminded us of the devastation and desolation 
wrought by the Thirty Years’ War upon the fertile fields and the 
prosperous cities of the Fatherland. Before the havoc could be made 
good came the wars of the eighteenth century, and then again the 
wars of Napoleon. Prosperity and security have been won at last, but 
the Germans are racked by the fear that it may not endure, and 
furious at the mere thought that it may be destroyed. We may think 
their anxiety superfluous, as it probably is; we may imagine that this 
restlessness and overstrained excitement are most likely to precipitate 
the very danger they wish to avert. But we are not in their place; 
we are not the victims of “that cursed science of geography,” as a 
King of Savoy once called it, which enables the armed forces of three 
first-class Powers to be mobilised on the German frontiers at any 
moment. The possibility of a Franco-Russian fighting alliance is 
always present to the mind of German statesmen and much more in 
the thoughts of the German people than some of us suppose. And as 
long as the Russo-French menace lasts—which will be longer than 
the present generation will live to see—Germany will be on the 
defence: a jealous, irritable, snarling defence, it may be, apt to snap 
and bark on slight provocation, but still one that does not allow her 
the luxury of quarrels in other quarters, even if she wanted them. 

Nevertheless, preoccupied though she may be with her European 
situation, Germany seeks, like other countries, some outlet for the 
productive energy, the stored capital, and the executive ability of 
which she possesses a full meggure. The outward trend is a sign of 
the times: the desire to impress their own ideas, their culture, their 
version of progress upon backward populations. is common to all the 
advancing peoples. Germany feels the stir in her blood like Britain, 
France, the United States, Japan; she wants her pwn India, her 
Egypt, her Formosa, her Algeria, her PhilippineS. We- may 
sympathise with her, even if we find it necessary to deny her access 
to regions where our paramount Imperial interests are touched. One 
may even suggest that the wise policy would be to allow her as free 
a hand as possible outside our own particular spheres. Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, even Persia, are really nothing to us in these days, and 
I do not know why we should seek to thwart German financial, 
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commercial, or even military activity in those fertile and neglected 
areas because of some vague strategical dangers to our Indian Empire 
in a distant future. As to South-Eastern Europe, it is some time 
since Lord Salisbury discovered that we “put our money on the wrong 
“horse ” when we made ourselves the protectors of the Turk. Servia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Macedonia, Albania, are highly interesting 
countries; but what are they to us? With India, Canada, Australasia 
and the better parts of Africa to superintend and develop, we can 
leave the destinies of the Balkans and the Danube lands to others. 
Indeed, those of our Teutophobes who most dread the naval growth 
of Germany should be delighted to see that Power involving herself 
deep in an imbroglio in which Austria, Turkey, Italy, probably 
Russia, and all the South Sclavonic populations will bear a part. 
Those among us who cannot sleep of nights for thmking of that great 
squadron of battleships in Kiel Bay all ready to spring upon our coast 
any fine morning when the Channel Fleet happens to be looking ‘the 
other way, should be glad to see German ambitions diverted to other 
directions. The policy of bottling up a vigorous people is a bad one. 
If Germany chooses to employ—or even to dissipate—her energies in 
quarters where we have nothing to gain or lose, is it our business to 
prevert her? We may be certain that she will not move too hastily 
or too far until she can withdraw some of her sentinels from the Vistula 
and the Moselle. 
SIDNEY Low. 


IL 


I venture to add a few words to what Mr. Sidney Low has written 
above on the visit of the English journalists to Germany and the 
position of &ffairs between Germany and England. I am unwilling 
to lose this opportunity of expressing the gratitude which w€ all feel 
to our hosts and of saying something about the profound impressions 
which we all received from them and from their country. 

Two facts stand prominent among, fhose impressions. In the first 
place, it is demonstrated beyond cavil that the great mass of the 
German people, as well as the German Government, are very wishful 
and even anxious to be on good terms with England) For a mere 
return visit of, courtesy, our reception would have been exaggerated : 
it obviously was and was intended to be a great demonstration of 
friendship. The tasteful splendour of our entertainment, the minute 
and tactful attention to our every comfort and convenience, only 
served to set off the winning warmth and cordiality of all classes of 
our entertainers. And they represented all classes in Germany, 
From the dignified but frank and friendly courtesy of the governing 
personages, from the open bomhomie of the bankers, merchants, 
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professors and professional men, down to the crowds in the streets, all 
combined to give us a hearty welcome. Germany lavished ypon us 
of her best. The Press, as was seemly, took a large share in the 
function; but it was a reception of England by Germany. No 
doubt there are Germans, probably classes of Germans, who were 
not there. There are jealous and suspicious parties in every country, 
jingoes and alarmists. There are‘also in every country conservatives, 
frightened at progress, who dread the growth of international 
goodwill lest it strengthen the democracy. There are political 
struggles going on in every country in which the attitude of the 
nation towards foreign nations is more or less involved. But allowing 
for these considerations, such experience as we have had in Germany 
could not fail to produce in every mind not dominated by bitter 
prejudice the overwhelming conviction that the mass of the nation 
is bent on amity and concord with us. 

Is not this a probable view for Germans to take? The dread of 
the nation for many years past has been a dread of being isolated. 
That is why it was so much fluttered by our entente cordiale with 
France. That is the explanation of the Morocco incident. To us 
Germany appears as a victorious country, proud in her military 
strength and her political prestige, the country of Bismarck, r@ady to 
push her interests at any sacrifice and determined to dominate the 
world. But the real fact is that the Germans are nervous. The 
Franco-German war is to us, who were not ın it, a great historical 
event which re-settled Europe on a new and permanent basis. But 
to them it is ever present. For the first time they have achieved 
their national unity and secured a solid peace which they have 
utilised with marvellous energy for their internal development And 
what they have got they have a grim determination to defend. 

But it is a new acquisition and rests not upon a long historical 
consolidation, but on a disciplined army and sustaified military 
strength. If their national life were enfeebled, it might perish at 
the hands of their jealous neighbours As a nation they do not 
cherish aggressive desires. A well-known admiral said to one of our 
party that he had seen the Bsgish flag flying in every corner of the 
world, but could in no place imagine any conflict between British 
and German interests. The German fleet—it was insisted over and 
over again, not only by Herr von Mühlberg of the Foreign Office, 
but by the citizens with whom we conversed freely—ag intended as 
a defensive weapon, to protect their own shores and commerce, which 
in their last war they found to be insufficiently secure against the 
French navy, and not as an impossible attempt to cope with England 
on the sea. That was why they could without breach of patriotism 
set their bands to play “Rule Britannia” to us- 

It is of course suggested that all this courteous talk is an elaborate 
attempt to hoodwink the British nation and hold it quiet and careless 
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till the time is ready for an attack. The best answer, perhaps, is 
that the suggestion is made by certain men in Germany that our 
fleet is being strengthened in order to destroy their navy while 
there is yet time. The two suspicions may be set off against each 
other. To military and naval men especially the political prospect 
is always dominated by the shadow of war. War is to them fore- 
shortened: That results from their business and must be allowed 
for in weighing their opinions. The wilder spirits among them, on 
both sides, sometimes allow themselves to talk freely of the prospect. 
The German forward spirit in his private conversation threatens 
to seize some of our colonies in the temperate zones which the 
English have, he says, unfairly appropriated, being first in the field. 
The English hero tells his friends that we must look for some 
opportunity of catching the German navy unawares and sending it to 
the bottom of the sea before it grows too large. In the mouths of 
men of war this is a natural folly: but it 1s not helpful to the 
gane statesman. It is a more pertinent remark that the German 
nation is one thing, but the Berlin Foreign Office is quite another ; 
and that though it may suit the German Government to be very 
civil at this moment, the Hohenzollern traditions are aggressive and 
the Bismarck tactics are not extinct. That of course is true. On the 
other hand the German Emperor, with all his mighty army, has not 
broken the peace: his army has not fought for six and thirty years ; 
he himself is rather military than warlike; his impulses, though they 
often inspire fear, are not carried into hostilities. And, what is equally 
important, the German Emperor and his Foreign Minister are not 
omnipotent: public opinion in Germany is growing in power, and 
public opinion in Hamburg, in Saxony, in Bavaria, in Frankfort and 
Cologne does not blindly follow Berlin. Germany is becoming more 
and more a commercial country, and is indeed in the throes of that 
very conflict between the country party and the rising towns which 
came to an issue in our Reform Bill, and must one of these days 
result in a German Redistribution Bill The dangers of war, it is 
generally conceded, lie in our days more with the peoples than with 
the Governments; and our best securieis found in a cordial friend- 
ship with the German, as with the French, people. The methods 
of Bismarck require a Bismarck—and the circumstances of a Bismarck 
—to practise them with success. Even Bismarck did not attack us. 
The political outlook is peace with Germany, and the way to secure it 
is not hearkening to a diseased suspiciotsness, but a close friendship 
between the one nation and the other. 

It has been well remarked by a German writer that in working for 
such a fnendship our spheres lie each in our own land, It is the 
Yellow Press and the Chauvinistic spirit, which require to be quelled 
in both countries. In sober truth, the attacks in each land are not 
directed so much against the other as against the pacific and economic 
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spirit at home. They are moves in the party game. The men who 
point to the spectre of a German invasion are the men who want 
to increase armaments at home. Germany happens to be the most 
intimidating bogey at the moment, as Russia and France have been 
in their turn. Terror only, they think, will induce the peaceful citizen 
to pay for more regiments and more “Dreadnoughts.” In the same 
way France and Russia are only remotely dangerous to Germany; 
England with her growing fleet can be conjured up as a more lund 
spectre by the German Navy League. A little honest common 
sense, a straightforward look at the circumstances and prospects of 
both nations will enable us to preserve a reasonable moderation in 
our armaments while we use the opportunity to establish and to 
manifest a friendship which will smooth our way and enable us, not 
only to sleep in our beds now, but by-and-by, though perhaps not 
yet, to save some of our money. 

On the second great impression brought home by us from our 
tour it is not necessary to dwell at length It is the conviction of the 
greatness of the German nation. Not their mere economic advance, 
though the evidences of that leap to the eyes of the most casual 
tourist on every hand. Much more than that: it is the strength and 
determination with which they have taken in hand those problems 
of city life with which we ourselves are beginning to struggle. Their 
municipalities are whole decades in advance of ours; the good order, 
the cleanliness, the intelligence of their town populations are 
manifest even in the external aspect of the towns. Municipal trading, 
municipal ownership, municipal control over land and public services 
are conspicuous, and conspicuously successful: they are the common- 
places of town life. This fact is no novelty, our students know it well; 
but it is very effective to see it before your eyes in one bright and well- 
ordered town after another; and it ought to bring the lesson home to 
some of our economic theorists There is also another question 
involved in the comparison of English and German towns, the 
question whether our town councils do not rest too exclusively on a 
single and too elementary system of general suffrage. Both 
Germany and America givees certain stability to city government 
which is attained (though overdone) in our Central Government, and 
which in some places might result in a better manned municipal 
authority. Men of ability and general repute do not readily seek 
arduous public offices if they are liable, at any of the frequently 
occurring elections, to be turned out by the first small tradesman 
` who thinks it worth while to send round a lying postcard to the 
voters on the eve of the poll 

Whatever then may be our view as to the moderation of our own 
or of the German Government in the future, it is clear that our policy 
is friendship, close friendship, without bitter Press attacks or blind 
suspicions. It was a high German official who said he thought us 
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the most warlike people in Europe, and there is much to be said for 
that view. To cherish hostility is treason to civilisation. The 
problems of Europe are not yet solved, and there are international 
difficulties ahead which are much more likely to be surmounted if 
the English and Germans understand each other. Mr. Low has 
shown above how little cause there is‘for us to quarrel about them. 
‘We have ourselves settled matters with France and Spain, and 
hope to do so with Russia; let us include Germany in the bond. 
But passing beyond the European outlook, is it not clear that 
Western civilisation cannot afford to waste time or skill in such 
quarrels? The whole world is the field of modern politics: even the 
barbarous nations are deliberately taken in hand by one or other of 
the Great Powers. The vast civilised countries of the Far East 
are coming to close quarters with the Western Powers. It is essential 
to the progress of the human race that Europe and America should 
come to a common understanding as to their dealings with Asia 
and Africa. In the light of this We/t-polstsk the possible disputes 
between Germany and England shrink to true proportions; let us 
take counsel together and be friends. 


° - P. W. BUNTING. 


LIBERALISM AND THE LORDS. 


O student of politics needs to be reminded of the inherent 
difficulties of a Liberal. Government. The Liberal Party is a 
party of ideas, and ideas do not spring freely, or root themselves 
deeply, in English soil, Moreover, the Liberals have of late years 
been under the serious disadvantage of a too slight and too brief 
tenure of power., The country is no longer used to Liberal&m as it 
was in the sixties and seventies. It is more familiar with 
Conservatism—that is to say, with the party opposed to any serious 
constitutional change and only amenable to social or economic 
modifications which would either, like Protection, increase the power 
of the possessing classes or but slightly disturb their authority. There- 
fore, when public opinion, tired of a special kind of incompetence and 
insincerity in public life, dismisses Mr. Balfour, it iş hardly able to 
appreciate the seriousness of the new situation which its own resolve 
has brought into being. Much has changed in England. during the 
last thirty years. But the British constitution has not ¢hanged at all, 
or, if it has changed, has been insensibly modified in a Conservative 
direction. Thus, while the country has been getting more Radical, 
and while the whole Socialist movement, which in conception is revolu- 
tionary, has more and moreswffected our political thinking, the House 
of Lords has not only retained, but increased, its ability to keep things 
as they are. 

More than thirty years ago, for example, an English constitutional 
writer, with an almost unrivalled gift of illustrating thepry by practice, 
was quite sure that the House of Lords could not reject Bills about 
which the House of Commons was “in earnest,” and on a first-class 
subject must be very slow in‘rejecting a measure “passed even once 
“by a large majority of the House of Commons.” No one can say 
that the electorate was not “in earnest” about the Bill upsetting the 
Education Act of 1902, a measure passed, be it remembered, by 
majorities almost unprecedented in the history of Parliamentary 
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Goyemment Yet this measure, framed almost before the echoes of 


the General Election of 1906 had died away, was utterly smashed and 
pulverised by a House of Lords in-which the Government were able 
to command a paltry fifty votes Who can deny, in the face of such 
evidence, that an entirely new situation has arisen in English politics, 
and that if the historic Liberal Party is to survive, a quite extraordinary 
effort must be made to preserve it? So far as the House of Lords is 
concerned, the three Tory Governments which, with one interlude, 
have ruled England since 1886, never lost a feather. But a 
Liberal Government, possessing a far larger measure of popular favour 
than any one of them, finds itself reduced to creeping on a broken 
wing in the second year of its life. 

It is a tactical aim of the Opposition to represent this state of things 
as due to the inherent weaknesses of Liberal Governments, No fair- 
minded man will attempt this argument. The present Administration 
has its faults) But it is not inferior, it is distinctly superior, in 
personal talent to its predecessor. Its administration is far better, 
More conscientious, more efficient. Its South African policy has been 
a brilliant success. Its first Session was powerfully conducted up to 
the point when the House of Lords intervened “and destroyed a 
measure which was at once moderately conceived and thoroughly in 
harmony with the electoral mandate. It is quite true that since the 
rejection of thea Education Bill the Government has not fared so well. 
How could that be the case? Mr. Balfour’s audacious trick deprived 
it of credit with the most powerful section of its supporters, and 
weakened its prestige with the general body of the electorate. A 
British public, always slow to trace effects to their causes and unskilled 
in the reading of its own Constitution, could not understand so 
dramatic a check, and hardly realised the powers of a body of which 


it had heard nothing for more than twenty years. For the moment, 


the impressiongmade by the action of the Lords was great, and the 
Government would have been wise at once to resent and repel a piece 
of sheer usurpation. They should have put back the Education Bill, 
forced it through the House of Commons in a few days or hours, and 
presented it to the Peers as a minimum, d@be followed, on rejection, 
by a far more drastic measure. An historic opportunity was surrendered 
of vindicating popular rights and of exhibiting in the clearest fashion. 
the temporary and strictly limited range of the veto of the Lords. 
But though thee was error of judgment, such mistakes are not 
necessarily vital,"and even if the Government may be held to have lost 
a dramatic chance of impressing a serious political truth on the British 
nation, they have not lost their power-in the Commons or their capacity 
to bring an aggressive oligarchy to book Their task now is to 
awaken the political intelligence of the nation, and to make it see that 
no Government, calling itself modern and founding itself on 
democracy, can exist side by side with an Assembly remaining 
WOR, XCII. 2 
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unreformed and irreformable for centuries, having no serious moral or 
intellectual right to the authority it assumes, and threatening by the 
abuse of power to destroy the party system, to change the 
Constitution, and to compromise the Monarchy itself. 

Are these propositions extreme? I do not think so. It is surely 
inconceivable that the nation could freely consent to the loss of the 
veto of the Crown through a period when, if anything, its popularity 
has increased, and agree, not merely to the retention, but the enhance- 
ment of the power of the Peers, when the popularity of the Lords has 
sensibly diminished. No constitutional writer has ever advanced 
the proposition that the powers of the two Houses were equal Such 

a theory would have smashed the Constitution to pieces. Bagehot 
says that the power of the Peers is limited to “revising” and 

“suspending ” legislation. Mr. Sidney Low calls their function that of 
“checking” and “balancing.” “The limited and suspensory character 
“of their veto is realised by everybody and particularly by themselves.” 
But in effect and during Liberal rule the claim of the House of Lords 
is not merely for equality with the House of Commons, bit for 
superiority over it. It asserts the power of divining the mind of the 
electorate and distinguishing their permanent will from passing and 
superficial impulses, This is the theory of Lord Lansdowne and others. 
We know, of course, that it is pretence. The House of Lords never 
attempts to speak for a Liberal electorate, a Nonconformist electorate, 
a moderate electorate, outraged, as it undoubtedly was outraged, by 
the Education Act of 1902. It acts purely in party interests. No 
measure of reaction can be too strong for it, and, on the other hand, 
hardly any large measure of Liberalism could be so moderate as to 
pass without fault-finding or serious amendment at its hands, There- 
fore we have in the Lords no true balancing force, such as the Crown, 
with its temperate and refining traditions, could use in order to 
preserve the present distribution of powers, or to resist, let us say, à 
violent incursion of Socialism. We have a mere weight of prejudice, 
regardful in the main of one interest, that of the land, ready to act 
at the dictation of a thoroughly discredited and unpopular politician 
in the Lower House likeeMr. Balfour, and waiting round the corner 

_to bludgeon any Liberal Government that comes along. Mr. Balfour’s 

intervention is, indeed, a new and dangerous element. Erskine May 
noted a characteristic tendency of the Peers to yield to the domination 
of the strongest will in their own ranks. To this, is now added the 
unconcealed interference of a party leader in the Cémmons, bending 
an irresolute leader in the Lords to his purpose. 

Clearly there are two forces in the British Constitution that cannot 
stand an intrusion of this character. The first is the Crown; the 
second is the people. ` The King cannot allow himself to be made a 
party to an insidious but very effective war on Liberalism ; the people 
cannot allow the Constitution to persist in a form incompatible with 
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democracy. If the Crown should deliberately resolve to ally itself 
with Conservatism, and to consent to abolish ‘the Liberal-Radical 
combination, the House of Lords might be allowed to work its will 

¿< onthe Liberal Party, But it is safe to say that no British monarch 
will either make such a calculation or will take any step that favours 
it. The power of the Crown rests in these democratic days with the 
House of Commons and with the directors of the House of Commons. 
We know or can guess that it is willing to take the consequences of 
democracy, to make terms with Ireland, with municipal or State 
Socialism, with any and every power which arises to demand a change 
in the conditions and the forms of our national life, short of sheer 
revolution. But the House of Lords is not ready to make such an 
accommodation. Its present attitude is fatal to the constitutional 
balance, and if it succeeded to-day it could only act through a new 
distribution of political power, under which the monarchy must 
depend for its existence on the Conservative Party alone. 

But if the monarchy could not take such an attitude, neither can 
the people. The present attitude of the House of Lords is a denial 
of the reality of the change of mood and opinion which marked the 
General Election, and is an attempt to recall Conservatism to power, 
in face ofthe great event of 1906. If the Lords succeed, and up to 
the beginning of June it certainly looked as if they would succeed, 
there can be no Liberal Party in power for many years to come, if 
at all, and the middle classes, feeling that Liberalism can do nothing to 
help them to achieve their political ideals, will be inclined to go Conserv- 
ative en masse, while the workmen will almost necessarily tend to group 
themselves under the banners of a Socialist or semi-Socialist Labour . 
Party. The Government, therefore, are obliged to recall the nation 
to the constitutional issue, and to demand, as they have demanded 
through the Prime Minister's resolution, the definite subordination of 
the Upper Hou% to the representative Chamber. By this process, 
and by this alone, can be maintained the balance of the Constitution 
under which the King appeals in tum to both parties, the one 
containing or allied with the more advanced elements of democracy, 
the other representing the more conservatie factors in the nation. 

But it may be said that the business of a Liberal Government is 
either to aim at the reform of the House of Lords, or, better still, to 
provide a new and at the same time strictly democratic force through 
a direct appeal ,to the intelligence of the people. A moments 
reflection, however, should convince Liberals that no solution lies 
either through the reform of the House of Lords or in the 
Referendum. In the first place, the House of Lords cannot be 
reformed from without, and all through the last century it has con- 
sistently resisted the attempts, even of Conservative statesmen, to, 
reform it from within. The Liberal Party does not possess the 
power of improving the political quality of the House of Lords. Its 
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fault’ is that it is deeply and permanently Toryfied. It is also 
indolent, it possesses no standard of merit, and its Parliamentary 
methods are peculiarly unfitted to the task of revising the often 
hurried and slovenly draftsmanship of the Commons. But the main « 
trouble is that it is recruited from a class which grows increasingly 
tumid with every advance of democratic temper and opinion. Reduces 
its numbers and the deposit remains incurably Tory; raise its 
intellectual standard and it remains as Tory as before; add an 
element of representation and its essential tendency is unaffected. 
The great trouble of English life is that the aristocracy as a body 
has almost entirely lost its old touch with the movement of ideas and 
especially with new ideas about property. If you turn the House of 
Lords into a Senate, you would no doubt increase its efficiency, but 
you would at no point give it contact with popular feeling. The 
French Senate, for example, though timid about property, is even 
more anti-clerical than the French Chamber, but the House of Lords, 
and any form of Senate likely to take its place, would be almost, if 
not quite, as clerical as it is today. It is, in fact, a piece of 
mechanism inextricably woven up with the Anglican Church and with 
the land system. 

A different but equally powerful set of considerations mast operate 
against the Referendum. The Referendum starts with the assumption 
that the House of Lords is unchanged. The Peers must act, therefore, 
as they have acted in the past, only against the Liberal Party. They 
would only “refer” Liberal Bills—that is to say, they would only ask 
the people to repent of the impulse under which it had put a Liberal 
Government in power. Probably there is no electorate more fluent 
in opinion than our own, and, at: the same time, more unable to 
concentrate itself on a single question. How, for example, could the 
Education Bill of last year have been referred to the constituencies? 
In Lancashire, it is obvious that Clause IV. would hawe been the main 
staple of appeal, while each electoral district would have come to a 
decision on grounds special to its own needs or fancies. The general 
principle of the Bill would have been lost in an endless variety of 
particularist arguments. ®But, as a matter of fact, the election would 
never have been limited to the Education Bill at all The brewers’ 
view of what‘a Liberal Government was likely to do about licences, 
the Churchmen’s view of what it would do about the Establish- 
ment, the workmen’s view of what it would do aboutsight Hours, would 
be mixed up with the educational controversy. And meanwhile the 
, central theory of the Constitution, that of the responsibility of Ministers 
to the House of Commons, would have been affected if not destroyed. 
The first defeat of a Ministerial Bill must lead to a dissolution. No 
Government could face the House of Commons afterwards. The 
grant of the Referendum, therefore, would, in the main, tend merely to 
accelerate the date of a General Election. In other words, if it 
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worked at all, it would shorten the life of Liberal Parliaments, while 
leaving the Septennial Act intact for the benefit of Tory Parliaments 
and Ministers. 

” The Government, therefore, would seem to be driven inevitably 
and powerfully along the course which they have actually taken. A 
‘Liberal Government can only aim at securing the predominance of 
the House of Commons. The Prime Minister’s resolution fixes this 
cardinal point of policy. The argument against it will be that it 
establishes Single Chamber Government, and that in the face of the 
rise of the Labour Party and of the spread of Socialist doctrine, it 
is a patriotic duty to resist any such change. The argument is more 
rhetorical than real The tendency of all modern Governments is to 
centre in one Chamber. None of the autonomous Colonies like their 
Second Chambers, which are usually lacking in ability, and command 
small public respect. The more representative Chambers send up 
the rejected Bills to them again and again, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment, by resorting to the machinery of conferences between the 
two Houses steadily aim at diminishing their powers. In Great 
Britain, a conservative country where progress is far too slow, and 
where the opportunity of a thoroughly Revolutionary Party will one 
day come through our excessive timidity, no real danger can accrue 
from limiting the veto of the House of Lords to a single Parliament. 
AÍ the natural checks on extremes will still operate. Bills will still be 
too moderate. There will be a chance of a double revision on the part 
of the Peers. Conferences will be set up. Accommodations will be 
arrived at. The Lords will be all the better for knowing that they 
cannot play a mere anti-Liberal game, while they can appeal with 
real effect to the Right Wing in the Liberal Party, and to the easily 
roused conservatism of the British nation. At present they are a 
mere wrecking power, which will either be brought within the real pale 
of the Constitutin or will break it. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


PaSA 


ANOTHER PREHISTORIC CITY IN CRETE. 


N the northern coast of Western Crete—on the beach marked - 
O in Admiral Spratt’s chart of Crete as Khania Bay—some 
twelve miles west of Canea and three miles east of the nook of the 
said bay, the fertile plain is cut across (from south to north) by the 
Brook Tavronites. Immediately on the eastern bank of this brook 
there spreads a stretch of arable land to the extent of about one 
square mile, a plot bordering west on the brook, north on the sea- 
shore, and east on the village Maleme. The whole of this square 
field, when tilled, has been known to its holders to yield ancient finds, 
such as ordinary antique tombs, walls, pottery fragments, porcelain 
phials, and other various small articles, some of which point to a great 
antiquity. Moreover in its south-east part the said field bears locally 
the significant name Palaedchora (wadasywpa), i.¢, “ancient city,” and 
also shows ruins of three old churches—St. John, St. George and Santa 
Marina—the inevitable Christian genii against pre-Christian or 
heathen spirits. 

The whole plain, which lies only a few feet above the sea level, rises 
south in slopes overtopping in hillocks, locally called kafkAles 
(xawāàss), the height of which averages some 200 feet above the 
sea level When walking on the saddles formed among the hillocks, 
or kafkåles, any attentive person cannot fail to detect unmistakable 
signs of ancient habitation, viz, fragments of potfery, walls, and two 
cisterns filled with rubbish. Curiously enough, all these ancient 
marks have hitherto escaped the observation and spade of antiquarian 
travellers until April last, when two husbandmen, named Katakis 
(brothers), while tilling their vineyard on one of the southern slopes, hit 
upon a large square slab which soén proved to be the lid or apex stone 
of a vaulted chamber of the Mycenean period, an edifice similar to the 
sepulchral chambers discovered at Spata and Menidi in Attica. 
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The present vault, which is all buried under the soil, has a depth of 
16 feet 5 inches, and terminates at the bottom in a square building, the 
floor of which is paved with pebbles fixed with lime, and measures 
in length (from north to south) 5 yards and in width (from east to 
west) over 13 feet. This square part of the structure consists of 
porous blocks which are not found in the neighbourhood, and so must 
have been brought by sea. All these blocks are set without mortar, 
small stones being used to fill up the open joints. Besides, this lower 
square part of the edifice consists of six rows of square blocks dressed 
with a toothed axe of which the traces are still visible; while the 
upper or domed section of the vault is made up of eleven courses of 
blocks, each course gradually overlapping until they reach at the 
top the horizontal slab or apex referred to. Thus the whole edifice 
forms a sort of ¢holos, with an entrance or stowiox at the north wall, 
and further beyond an approach passage or dromos which is now all 
blocked by the outside earth. The entrance (stomion), measured 
internally from the threshold to the lintel, is 6 feet 6 inches high, 
4 feet 6 inches wide, and 4 feet 6 inches deep, the depth naturally 
corresponding to the thickness of the wall As to the material 


composing this entrance, the threshold is made of three parallel slabs 


roughly Uressed, whereas the lintel consists of one long marble-like 
slab, neatly dressed, which measures Q feet 10 inches long, 12 inches 
high, and 3 feet 3 inches deep, an additional outside slab, shorter in 
length and 1 foot 3 inches in width, completing the thickness of the 
wall Just above the lintel the wall is cut by a wide triangular recess 
evidently intended to lighten the heavy burden which a massive 
structure would lay upon the lintel 

ing the finds already made within the chamber—amidst the 
débris and rubbish which has fallen in heaps from the openings made 
at the apex and at the entrance—these relics (so far as they have not 
been carried @way by the peasant diggers) consist of six human 
skeletons, all facing north. One of these skeletons lay in the midst of 
the floor, and one in each of the four corners, except the corner on the 
right of the entrance (north-west) which contained two skeletons, 
No other finds were made except many S#gments of jars (pifhoi), a 
piece of paste of blue chalk, and a quantity of charcoal looking quite 
fresh. 

The general impression conveyed by the above finds is that the 
chamber just wrearthed forms part of a series of other Mycenean 
chambers, and that an acropolis or citadel overlooked an important 
city spreading under the hillocks as far as the seashore to the north. 
The question now arises: What was the name of this obviously pre- 
historic city? Many modem authorities, interpreting ancient 
geographers, in particular Pliny (Nat. Hist. iv. 12, 54), Scylax (Peri- 
plus 47), and Virgil (Æn. ‘iii. 131-134), have conjectured that some- 
where in this neighbourhood must have been the spot where, 
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according to Velleius Paterculus (c. i), Agamemnon, on his voyage 
home with his warriors, founded Pergamon, a.city where. afterwards 3 
Lycurgus died and‘ where his grave was-subsequently shown by- the 
inhabitants of that city (Plutarch, “Life of Lycurgus,” xxxi. 6} An *% 
antiquarian enthusiast might even claim to have discovered in: the 

` above vaulted chamber no less a-relic-than the grave of Lycurgua ° 


_ AN. Jannanis. 


OPTIMISM OR PESSIMISM? 


Sin has changed its aspect in some measure by having lost a certain 
definiteness of treasonable character given to it by its sup d embodi- 
ment in a Devil, No alteration in modern theology yet taken 
place so unmistakably as the dismissal of this Personige from the 
catalogue of Entities credible among cultivated persons. er dogmas 
of the Churches, if silently disbelieved, are yet treated with a certain 
tenderness and hesitation. Put ate doctrine of the ozlatonte of Satan 
(beyon e narrow circles o egsedly religious coteries) is n 
p= aside with respect nor attacked with seriousness, It is simply 

ughed at as ridiculous and childish. Very recently a distinguished 
man of science, | to a crowded audience ın London, men- 
tloned casually that obecure mental phenomena had, by some 
persons, been attributed to the influence of the Devil. lately the 
whole company joined in a hearty peal of merriment, Why? Not 
because the Devil (if he existed) ht not have had the influence in 
e question. By all accounts, the case lay entirely within his proper field 
ut the notion of a Devil doing anything whatever was 
in the opinion of the audience, altogether laughable and 
absurd. Surely this little incident (to be ed tently In every 
theatre) was t enough? ... en such are the spontaneous 
feelings of some hundreds o. culled by chance from the most 
cultivated and refined classes of the community, it is hardly too much 
to assume that at last and truly, “Great Pan is dead.” 


HIS curious passage is taken from Miss Frances Power Cobbe's 
“Dawning Lights,” and it very forcibly indicates the optimistic 
state of feeling that existed among the leaders of religious thought 
-some thirty yefrs ago. Kingsley, Maurice, Brooke, Mazzini, Emerson, 
Francis Newman, Theodore Parker, Tennyson, George Macdonald,— 
these were the writers upon the higher problems of religion whose 
influence was most strongly felt by the liberally-minded young men 
at our universities, and they were, one afff all of them, passionately 
and consistently optimistic. 

We may, indeed, designate the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century as the optimistic period of the world’s history. The writers 
I have mentionefl and many others had made it their special mission 
to inspire in men’s hearts a faith in the Infinite Fatherhood of God. 
In particular, the belief in the eternity of punishment was vehemently 
attacked. Men’s hearts had grown gentler—I think the peace of the 
long Victorian reign was favourable to the growth of all kinder and 
softer impulses—and humane persons refused to believe that God 
could be less merciful than the noblest of men, the tenderest of 
women. That, always, was the argument of such writers as Charles 
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Kingsley and George Macdonald. What a human father would not 
do, what a human mother would shrink from, this, surely, God can 
never do, God must recoil from with even greater horror and 
repugnance. I remember that the Rev. John Smith, the well-loved 
Harrow Master, whom Dr. Vaughan is said to have spoken of as the 
“Christ of Harrow”—I remember that that exceptionally devout 
and blameless man once said to me, then a Harrow boy, that the one 
great agony of his earlier life had been caused by the stress laid 
within the Christian: Church in those days upon the doctrine of the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. “Now that I am able to put that 
“agony from me,” Mr. Smith said, “and to believe that God will find 
“a way to save in the end every human being, all other troubles and 
“difficulties seem small and trivial” Those happy and optimistic 
words were spoken about the year 1864. It is worth recalling that 
‘Dr. Farrar was at that time one of the Harrow Masters, as also Dr. 
Westcott, and that hoth these earnest thinkers subsequently very 
definitely declared themselves on the side of what is sometimes called 
“universalism ” ; faith, that is, in the final salvation of all men; while 
the sermons-of Dr. Butler, the present Master of Trinity, who was 
Head Master of Harrow School at the time when Dr. Farrar and Dr. 
Westcott were subordinate masters, are sermons tending in the same 
direction as Dr. Farrar’s well-known volume, “Eternal Hope.” To. 
Harrovians who have since those days entered the Church or taken 
any prominent part in the modern battle of thought, there must be 
something strangely touching in the remembrance that the voices of | 
these four great and good men—John Smith, Butler, Farrar, Westcott 
—which were destined to utter so many words of “eternal hope” to - 
the human race, sounded first—the voice of John Smith almost 
exclusively—within the Harrow School Chapel 
But of all the optimistic. writers of the latter portion of the nine- 
teenth century, I think Dr. George Macdonald, poet at once and 
preacher by temperament, took the most definitely hopeful line. Of 
Scotch parentage, he was, during his early youth, brought into violent 
contact with the narrowness and hardness of Calvinism as exhibited 
at that time in Scottish*ehurches and chapels, and his writings are 
one long protest, in the name of the God of mercy whom he so 
passionately believed in and so tenderly loved, against the God of 
revenge and hate; the God who took pleasure, so the more narrow- 
minded of religious teachers in those days insisted, in the endless 
torture of millions of His creatures, and whose “justice” could only 
be satisfied at so tremendous a price. Many of us will remember the 
thrill of delight, the sense of enlargement and liberation, which such 
works as “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “David Elginbrod,” 
“Phantastes,” produced in minds which had been racked and 
harrowed by the crude theological doctrines of an etemity of fiery 
_ torment for the wicked. 
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I think the most beautiful of George Macdonald’s books, and that 
which in those days made the profoundest impression, was the volume 
entitled “Unspoken Sermons.” It is hardly possible for human 
religious aspiration to soar higher, or for a noble optimism to take up 
more exalted ground. In especial, the sermon called “The Eloi” 
seems to me to stand almost alone in its faith, its depth of tenderness, 
its height of hope. Such passages as the following must have had a 
profound effect upon thousands of troubled and anxious human souls: 


I do not think it was our Lord’s deepest trial when in the 
garden he prayed that the cup might pass from him, and prayed 
yet again that the will of the Father might be done. For that 
will was then present with him. He was living and acting in 
that will, But now the foreseen horror has come. He is 
drinking the dread cup, and the Will has vanished from his eyes. 
Were that Will visible in his suffering, his will could bow 
with tearful gladness under the shelter of its grandeur. But now 
his will is left alone to drink the cup of The Will in torture. 
In the sickness of this agony, the Will of Jesus arises perfect at 
last; and of itself, unsupported now, declares—a naked con- 
sciousness of misery hung in the waste darkness of the universe— 
declares for God, in defiance of pain, of death, of apathy, of self, 
Of negation, of the blackness within and around it; calls aloud 
upon the vanished God. . . . Zhe highest condition of the Human 
Will, as distinct, not as separated from God, is when, not seeing God, 

i not seming to itself to grasp him at all, tt yet holds him fast” * 


The poems of the late Robert Buchanan, and of Canon Langbridge, 
belong to the optimistic period of which I have been speaking. The 
underlying note in the work of both writers is a passionate faith in 
God’s over-ruling and ever-watchful Fatherhood. Buchanan’s “Ballad 
“of Judas Iscariot,” and Canon Langbridge’s “The Curse of Cain” 
(which is curiously different from Hugo’s poem on Cain, called “ La 
“Conscience ™® give very perfect expression to the indomitable spirit 
of hope that penetrated the poetic thought of the time. 


The supper wine is poured at last, 
The lights burn bright and fair, 
Iscariot washes the Bridegtoom’s feet 
And dries them with his hair 
So Buchanan wrote, and Langbridge’s pathetic poem closes as 
follows :— 
‘Bhen, hushing all, a Voice did fall, 
A Voice of snow: 
“* Back to the pit whence ye did flit, 
Black wings of woe. 
The spirit of Cain doth now attain 
To the land of rest. 
He sinketh deep in a drift of sleep 
On his mother’s breast. . 
* “Unspoken Sermons.” Second Edition, 1869. 
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“ Lo, in Mine ears the blood and the tears 
Did plead and pray ; 
But the strong tears gush’d till the blood was hush’d,, 
And sank away. 
No soul wherefor a soul doth weep 
From grace is cast ; 
For deep must answer the calling deep, 
And he comes at last.” 


All through the “Scales of Heaven,” the book which contains “The 
“Curse of Cain,” we find the same spirit of infinite pity. There is 
no doubt that, during what I have called “the optimistic period” of 
thought, men’s minds were exercised to an extraordinary extent upon 

_ the problem of the future fate of the wicked, and always a great faith 
in the boundless love and power of God was the predominant feeling. 
“The cruellest of all injustices would be to create a being so con- 
“stituted and placed in such conditions as that it should in any way 
“come: about that: he should sink, not only into such misery, but 
“such sin as should finally turn the scale and make his whole existence 
“a "* Miss Cobbe wrote, and Kingsley, in one of his sermons, 
askéd whether we could imagine that God could be so “constrained ” 
as to be compelled to create beings whose destiny it would be tp suffer 
intolerable and unending torments. God’s omnipotence, or practical 
omnipotence, is always assumed, and then the deep human instinct 
speaks—it can hardly fail to speak—as in Canon Langbridge’s sonnet, 
called “Lost” :— 

The hand hung heavy, and the eyes were wide, 
And all the courts of life stood null and bare, 
And the priest praying at the bedside chair 
Rose and beheld the sinner :—‘ He hath died 
Mumbling the bones of vice, God’s grace denied, 
His foot upon perdition’s final stair, 
Eaten of wormy darkness and despair : 
Lost, with the loss that alway shall abide. ) 


Lost.” And the spirit from its changing shell, 

Thro’ the sheer g! of fire that burns like frost, 
Plunged to the bourn of night and polar hell, 

Moaning ; and straight the heapy dark was crost , 
By a soft splendour, and a whisper fell, í 

“ Lo, I have found the sheep which I had lost.” 


But I think it is impossible, as we look back upon ethe optimistic 
thought of the latter quarter of the nineteenth century, not to feel 
that there is much in it open to serious question. Beautiful as that 
thought was, it was inadequate; it did not face the facts of human 
life or of cosmic life. Victor Hugo was an optimist, but in his later 
days he did recognise the darker side of things There is a 
remarkable passage in his great poem, “Diem,” relating to the 

* The Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and Here.” 1874. 
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sufferings of the animal world, a passage which shows how heavily 
the almost inexplicable enigma of world-pain pressed upon his spirit 
at times :— 

Pourquoi bats-tu ton âne à grands coups de bition? 

Quel est son lendemain? Ton Ane est-il Caton? 

Pourquoi le hiron gris qui Senfuit dans les brumes, 

Sent-il le noir faucon fouiller du bec ses plumes? 

Pourquoi, troussant ta manche et tachant tes habits, 

Plonges-isu les conteaux aux gorges des brebis? 

Pourquoi bois-tu le sang ayant tondu la laine t 

Pourquoi vas-tu trainant tes bufles dans la plaine 

Par cet anneau de fer gui perce leurs naseaux? 

Quwest-ce que Phydre doit penser au fond des eaux! 

Vots ce saumon @argent ; vers ces pauvres owies 

Les flammes du brasier montent épanonies ; 

IT était fait pour fuir sous Leau des bleus ruisseaux, 

Vois. Juge. Quoi! la carpe est coupés en morceaux, 

Elle est jette ù I huile ardente, toute vive / 

Quoi! PAutire vit et souffre aux dents de ton convive ! 

Et cest tout! Te voilà satisfait dans ta chair, 

Quand, devant un grand tas de fagots, vif et clair, 

° Ta broche plie, offrant les lièvres et les cailles 

A la bhche qui rit, monstre aux rouges écailles. 

That is a passage which Kingsley, happy in his hunting and trout- 
fishing, and at the same time worshipping the God of nature with a 
simple and beautiful faith, could never have written. Nor do I 
imagine that Tennyson, in spite of the well-known stanza in “In 
“Memoriam ” referring to 

Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, 

fully entered into the painful perplexities aroused in the minds of 
thoughtful people by contemplating the picture of ruthless and inter- 
minable warfare which science reveals to us) Even in a drop of water, 
even in our own veins, the desperate struggle for life goes on, corpuscle 
attacking and slaying corpuscle, microbe preying upon microbe, one 
germ winning its life through the slaughter of another, till, at last, as 
we watch the ceaseless strife, the brain reels, and the heart sinks. 
‘Where is the God of love? we cry. Can this really be the world 
which Kingsley, always spoke of as unspeakably divine? Can 
the laws of Nature which necessitate this constant torture and cruelty 
really be “God’s laws,"—can the world indeed, as Tom Thurnall 
exclaimed in “Two Years Ago,” be “right-well made” ?* 

* “Brave old world she is, after all, and right-well made; and looks right well 
to-day, in her go-to-mee clothes; and plenty of room and chance in her for a 

‘brave man to earn his b if he will but go right on about his business, as the 
birds and the flowers do, instead of peaking and over what people think of 


him. Hark to that j sity ald wilasct aah tetca | he's fad nin neat oben and his 
supper to earn, and his young ones to feed, and all the crows and Kites in the wood 
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God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
Pippa sings, in Browning’s “Pippa Passes.” But és all “night with the 
“world”? 


It seems possible that in the tremendous battle of world-forces 
which is always going on around us, a distinct climax was reached 
towards the close of the nineteenth century. I do not think that 
those who were playing their various parts, humble or exalted, in 
that terrible world-struggle at all realised at the time the significance 
of the events taking place around them, or the deep spiritual issues 
involved. “Truly there are centuries in which the soul lies dormant 
“and slumbers undisturbed,” Maeterlinck says, in his essay called “The 
“Awakening of the SoulL”* Then he continues:—*But to-day the 
“soul is clearly making a mighty effort. Its manifestations are every- 
“where, and they are strangely urgent, pressing, imperious even, a3 
“though the order had been given, and no time must be lost. It 
“must be preparing for a decisive struggle; and none can foretell the 
“issues that may be dependent on the result, be this victory or 
“flight. .. . I feel that a more pressing offer of spiritual freedom has 
“rarely been made to mankind. Nay, there are moments “when it 
“bears the semblance of an ultimatum.” 

It seems to me that Maeterlinck’s suggestion may very likely be 
literally true. It seems possible that an immense attempt, an unpre- 
cedented attempt, to lift the world to a higher level, both of thought 
and action, was made during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
by invisible spiritual forces, and that the opposition excited among 
invisible antagonistic forces was as ardent and determined as the 
effort made on the part of the nobler unseen powers. To state the 
matter briefly, there was a very definite attempt to put an end to the 
empire of the devil, to make Miss Cobbe’s idea, the id®&a I reverted to 
at the beginning of the article, practically true; true in a deeper sense 
than she imagined, even as the world-strife is, most certainly, a far 
deeper and more serious thing than she was able to perceive. 
Kingsley and Maurice, when, it their immense divine enthusiasm, 
they ventured to proclaim to the world that Christ was indeed the 
Conqueror, that Satan was finally foiled, and that the dogma of eternal 


to drive away, the sturdy John Bull that he is; and yet he cat Qnd time to sing as 
merrily as an abbot, morning and evening, since he sang the new year in 
January. And why should not I?” Kingsley put these words into the mouth of the 
jovial and A EE pom Thurnall, in “Two Years Ago,” and the 
passage may stand asa optimistic utterance. But, even in writing it down, 
one feels, somewhat moy feels, bow inadequate it is—in pa it sounds t like 
mockery—in face of the de and more incisive thought of to-day. The passage I 
quoted from Victor Hugo’s Diew seems to balance it, or more than balance it, on the 
ker side. One must remember, too, that Kingsley’s physical temperament lent 
itself to optimism, and that Providence was exceptionally kind to him in many ways. 


* In “ The Treasure of the Humble.” 
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hell was only a priestly dream, were, in effect, destroying hell They 
were sent to do a work in the thought of man, and also, in some 
deep and wonderful way, in the actual spiritual economy of the 
universe, which could never before have been done, because the 
world was never before ripe for it Swinburne’s magnificently 
inspired utterances in “Songs before Sunrise” proclaimed what was 
actually at that moment, in the spiritual universe which must underlie 
and encompass our physical universe, becoming a fact. Hell was 
ending: the prison-doors were opening at last. The poet’s great 
words, so much greater than he himself probably understood, or thar 
we understood at the moment, simply echoed the vast cry of victory 
uttered by measureless triumphant armies in the unknown. 


I the bridegroom, am I not with thee, O bridal nation, 
O wedded France, to strive? 

To destroy the sins of the earth with divine devastation, z 
Till none be left alive? 

Lo, her growths of sons, foliage of men and frondage, 
Broad houghs of the old-world tree, 

With iron of shame and with pruning-hooks of bondage 
They are shorn from sea to sea. 

Lo, I set wings to thy feet that have been wingless, 
Till the utter race be run; 

Till the priestless temples cry to the thrones made  kingless, 
Are we not also undone? 

Till the immeasurable Republic arise and lighten 
Above these quick and dead, 

And her awful robes be changed, and her red robes whiten, 
Her warting-robes of red.* 


We must bear in mind that “Songs before Sunrise,” from which the 
above lines are taken, appeared in the year 1871, and that the Third 
Republic was proclaimed in France on the fourth of September, 1870. 
Mazzini was ative, and his influence was all-powerful over the 
enthusiastic spirit of Swinburne. Men’s minds were full of hope and” 
it seemed as if a new era was in truth beginning. 


Man shall do for you, œ 
Men the sons of man, 
What no God would do 
That they sought unto 
While the blind years ran.t 


Science was making very rapid progress, and at that time the 
results of science seemed likely to be of incalculable benefit to 
humanity. Moncure Conway, in his “Earthward Pilgrimage,” hailed 
the men of science as “the apostles” of the modern age. Herbert 
Spencer was dreaming of the perfectibility of the human race: he, 


ie) a Multum Amavit.” ‘ 
Fit Antiphones,” in Songs before Sunrise. 
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like Emerson, believed in “the beautiful necessity” which compels 
all men ultimately towards their own good. Tennyson’s optimistic 
views, as expressed in his earlier poems, were greatly influencing 
current thought: the bright hopes of “Locksley Hall” had not 
darkened into the relatively gloomy feelings and anticipations of 
“Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.” Miss Cobbe’s triumphant 
assertion that “at last Great Pan is dead,” really appeared to have 
some objective truth init. Theodore Parker’s fierce denunciations of 
“the popular theology ” in America, and Channing’s gentle teachings, 
had had a very powerful effect. Frederick Denison Maurice’s sermons 
in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and Frederick Robertson’s sermons at 
Brighton, were strongly influential in filling men’s minds with “the 
“larger hope” The novels of Charles Dickens had greatly widened 
human sympathies, as between class and class, and those of Charles 
Reade had given a new impulse to philanthropy. “Peace on earth, 
“good will toward men,” that seemed the sum of the Christian 
message, and Shelley’s idea that all the evil of the world would 
vanish if kings, priests and statesmen could only be abolished, or 
rendered powerless for evil, held possession of many minds with 
singular tenacity. 


With all its coils crushed, all its rings uncurled, 

The one most poisonous worm that soiled the world 

Is wrenched from off the throat of man, and hurled 
Into deep hell from empire’s helpless height. 


So sang Mr. Swinburne, carrying on the thought of Shelley, a and 
the dramatic collapse of Napoleon the Third and his Empire at 
Sedan lent colour to these poetic dreams. The finely-balanced and 
strong personality of Queen Victoria formed a sort of point Tappui 
for spiritual forces, a channel through which the unseen powers 
whose supreme interest it then was, as we may reasonably suppose, 
to effect through England an unprecedented uplifting of the world, 
might work with success and rapidity. All seemed to be going well. 
The French Revolution was still a most potent force. Its spirit had, 
in some measure, passę into the statesmen of the third Republic; 
we know, from all that occurred in connection with the Dreyfus case, 
how strong the Republican spirit was in France, as against the 
reactionary and clerical spirit, and as opposed to the instincts of 
militarism. Such a poet of hope as Victor Hugg had never before 
arisen, Shelley and Swinburne stood alone among singers in their 
passionate belief that an era of complete triumph was dawning for 
humanity. Wordsworth’s and Ruskin’s worship of nature had added 
quite a new element to English thought Gladstone’s magnetic 
genius was enlisted on behalf of all oppressed nationalities, and we 
may well believe that through his unique personality unseen forces, 
beyond our understanding potent for good, were able to operate with 
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exceptional vigour. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, in quite 
other spheres, were pillars of strength to England Browning's 
bright spirit gladdened us all, and infected others with his own 
invincible optimism ; “greet the unseen with a cheer,” was almost his 
last word to us. Then came a group of eloquent preachers, of whom 
Stopford Brooke, Haweis and Dr. Parker were signal examples, all 
optimistic, all hopeful Dr. Parker and Mr. Haweis have passed 
away, but Mr. Brooke is still with us, and in his last volume of 
sermons, “The Kingship of Love,” he repeats, in his old age, the 
views as to the certain ultimate triumph of God’s love over all 
possible evil, which served to help and strengthen many of us when 
Mr. Brooke was preaching at York Street Chapel in the seventies. 


All, as I say, seemed going on well. Then a sudden change took 
place, a more complete and violent change, I imagine, than has ever 
before occurred in human thought and circumstance. In 1899 the 
South African War was sprung upon us. The nineteenth century 
closed, and in 1901 came the death of the greatest Queen the world 
has ever seen. A new epoch commenced, influences that had long 
been working beneath the surface made themselves manifest, and I 
think it is generally agreed that a period: of unprecedentedly rapid 
transition ensued. 

The net result in the region of thought was certainly a change 
from a period of optimism to a period of pessimism, and it is 
interesting to examine into the causes and consequences of this. As 
I have observed, many influences that had been working under the 
surface made themselves more strongly apparent Among these we 
must reckon the spiritualistic and the theosophic movements. 

Spiritualism had been steadily gaining in strength ever since the 
“rappings” began in the Fox family, in America, in 1847. The 
investigations ef * The Society for Psychical Research,” conducted 
over a period of some twenty years, had led to the discovery and 
registration of many new and important facta Side by side with 
the spiritualistic movement, a cognate but somewhat differing move- 
ment had been going on. This—the Theosophic or occultist 
movement, represented in England by “The Theosophical Society ” 
—has been making very rapid progress. It now possesses an 
entire literature of its own, and its principles have so powerfully 
affected English turrent opinion that one can hardly open a novel 
or a magazine without finding some reference to its cardinal doctrine 
of re-incarnation. In the works of our lady novelists—Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed’s, for example—the idea of re-incarnation is constantly 
recurring, it forms the basis of story after story. 

Now the principal effect of the immense development in recent 
years of spiritualistic and occult belief has been a distinct darkening 
of the horizon of thought, a definite imcrease of the pessimistic 
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tendency.* What we may call the pressure of the invisible, the sense 
of the action upon our own world of an unseen world, by no means 
wholly friendly to us, and in some respects inveterately hostile, has 
been more and more deeply felt. There is much that is very 
depressing in such books as Mr. Sinnett’s “Esoteric Buddhism,” 
“The Occult World” and “The Growth of the Soul,” in spite, or 
perhaps on sneak of their great ability. We are witnessing a 
distinct recrudescence of the belief in hell, for the condition of many 
souls in the next life, if the descriptions in Mr. Sinnett’s books be 
correct, is a condition most terrible to contemplate. I look back 
upon those words of bright and glad hope spoken by the Harrow 
thinker and teacher forty years ago, the words I have already 
quoted; I recall the triumphant joy and faith of Kingsley and 
Maurice, I think of Mr. Brooke’s belief in “the kingship of love,” and 
of Tennyson’s passionate conviction that “love will conquer at the 
“last ;"t I think of all this, and I then turn to the speculative world 
of to-day, with its darkness, its despair, its faith in occult and 
spiritualistic hells immeasurably more dreadful, containing subjective 
tortures infinitely more refined than the materialistic “Inferno” of 
Dante, and I ask myself what the race has really gained, mcd whether 
this is progress or retrogression? 

The truth seems to be that the great hopeful moment, ihe moment 
of which Maeterlinck spoke, was in a measure missed; the most 
wonderful opportunity as yet given to the world was not taken 
advantage of, or was only very partially taken advantage of. The 
spiritual “ultimatum ” he alluded to was delivered to the human race, 
and, in a very real and considerable degree, the human race has 
rejected it. The restoration of bell, or of a belief in hell, is a terrible 
thing, and the truer the belief may be, the more terrible it is The 
little quotation I made from Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago” may serve 
as a sort of landmark. To us to-day it seems quite “inadequate,” 
even “a mockery.” But bow sad it is that it should so seem! 

To revert again to the increasing sense of the pressure upon us of 
the invisible, and of all which that may imply. What becomes of 
those craving and suff@ting human spirits, those tortured human 
bodies, which are daily quitting this life, with the immense desire 
for love, the passionate yearning to clasp to the heart some other 
recipient human being, wholly mocked at by Fate, unsolaced and 
unsatisfied? If conscious life be prolonged beyond ,the grave, such 

* In a certain form of occultism (and this is the form generally associated with 
the Idea in the ular mind), no one can deny that we meet the shadowed and 
inversive side of the system of thought of which | I speak. .. . The dark side of the 
system Is, then, the one that is best known—to very m cred N ‘the only one known. The 
depth of its darkness cannot be overrated or No one would bold that 
darkness so a palling as those who walk in the isphere of light, which, as it 
were, causes that shadow. ‘They indeed alone know to t o full (If such a phrase be 
ponie for knowledge which at best is but infinitely small) all its danger and 


rror.— Notes on the Margin, by Cl a ai Harrison, 1901. 
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human spirits must be somewhere. The answer given by spiritualists to 
these queries seems to have much in it of probability, and it explains 
much. But there is also in it a haunting terror. The spiritualists believe 
that those who pass from earth with the love-craving distorted, 
perverted, agonised by excessive grief, starved or dissatisfied, remain 
“earth-bound,” and still operate through the bodies and nervous 
systems of the living, struggling still to obtain through our human 
frames the joys and sensations of which they were unduly deprived 
upon earth, of which it may be they now realise that they will for 
ever be deprived. If this be so, think of the enormous pressure 
which this mass of living “dead” must exercise, is at this moment 
exercising, upon us! Think how easy it is to account, on this 
ground alone, for many of the crimes and errors of the human race! 
For we have the whole past of the human race encumbering us and 
pressing upon us; pressing upon us, not with any mere inert weight 
of historic precedent, but with the active force of numberless distinct, 
conscious, passionate personalities, all dying of hunger and thirst, so 
to speak, and all strenuously endeavouring to appease that hunger, 
to assuage that thirst, by taking possession of and using the still 
warm-blooded, still available, frames and nervous systems of the 
living! ° 

That is one of the darker sides of human love, but it is a side 
which it is well not wholly to ignore. Indeed, we cannot help 
thinking about these things, we cannot help asking ourselves these 
questions, and the more we ponder and inquire, the deeper grows the 
darkness. Human thought seems to have passed out of a realm of 
beautiful pure sunlight, and to have rushed into a sudden tunnel 
How painfully evident it seems to be that in the struggle for life 
those who have developed the capacity for love, tendemess, gentle- 
ness, to any extreme degree, must necessarily fail, I had almost said 
necessarily perish, for the simple reason that, when sensitiveness of 
organism is pushed beyond a certain point, the over-finely wrought 
human being becomes too delicate a machine for survival among the 
desperately rough conditions of his or her exstence here. Love, 
pity, tenderness, on the physical side, are represented by an 
excessively sensitive development of the brain and nervous system ; 
pity, in especial, seems to be the latest product, in the emotional 
sphere, of evolution, and the nerve-centres connected with it are so 
delicate, so complex, that it is not difficult to destroy them, or hinder 
their freedom of action, which comes to the same thing, for every 
unused faculty ultimately perishes from atrophy. When the powers 
of sympathy and love are developed to am extraordinary extent, 
which implies an equivalent abnormal development of the nervous 
system, survival in such a world as ours appears to become difhcult, 
or impossible. What really makes for survival seems to be a reason- 
ably well-balanced mediocrity, physical and mental, and those who 
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would exceed this standard, whether in the region of art, physique, 
intellect, or ethics, must do so at their perl If this, indeed, be so, 
it is the very darkest point in the human outlook. We know that 
Christ’s perfectly developed spiritual nature was not long tolerated 
-upon earth; He came into conflict too violent with the evil and 
selfishness of the world; the world hated Him and speedily slew 
Him. But to-day we seem to discern that the rejection and extinc- 
` tion of those who manifest any exceptional exaltation of moral 
faculty is one of the necessary factors of the world-conflict. In 
the nineteenth century, as I have been suggesting, there did appear 
to be a definite prospect of an immense actual triumph for the higher 
spiritual forces upon earth. But to-day, in the dawning years of the 
twentieth century, it almost seems that the more loving and gentler 
forces are at a discount. Think of the incalculable sufferings of the 
weak and helpless during that terrible South African War! Think 
of the fate of so many women and children! How many mothers 
must have gone mad with grief over the loss of little ones; the little 
ones who “faded away like flowers,”* under the cruelly impossible 
conditions. I have always felt that only the heart and hand of the 
author of “L’Art @btre Grand-père” could have given adequate 
expression to that long agony. Then turn to the Russo7Japanese 
War. What are the thoughts necessarily connected with such an 
event, or series of events? Thoughts not of hope, joy, gentleness, 
simply thoughts of tigerish ferocity, elaborate plans of destruction, 
more and more scientifically accurate devices for, the merciless 
slaughter of man by his fellow men! What of love, what of art, 
what of Matthew Arnold’s “sweetness and light,” what of peace, 
happiness, tenderness, can there be in such connection? What of 
womanhood and of motherhood? All the nobler elements of 
humanity are trampled under foot, when once the madness of war— 
for it is insanity—possesses the souls of men. We know now— 
perhaps Zola’s “La Débdacle” first definitely proclaimed—what “the 
“pomp and circumstance of glorious war” really mean. Those who 
have been trodden down in a cavalry charge could tell us—had they 
survived the unthinkable horror—what a “glorious” thing war is. 
The account of the two soldiers, a Russian and a Japanese, found 
gouging out each others eyes, is just one detail, one cipher of an 
accumulation of ferocity and agony that no human imagination could 
ever picture. e 

Extremely apposite is another passage m “Two Years Ago,” 
relating to war, which recurs to my mind :— 


He [Thurnall] passed one of the theatre doors; there was a 
group outside, more noisy and earnest than such groups are wont 
to be; and ere he could pass through them, a shout from within 


* See Miss Hobhouse’s Report on the Concentration Camps in South Africa. 
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rattled the doors with its mighty pulse, and seemed to shake the 
very walls. Another; and another! What was it? Fire? 

No. It was the news of Alma. 

And the group surged to and fro outside, and talked, and 
questioned, and rejoiced; and smart gents forgot their vulgar 
pleasures, and looked for a moment as if they too could have 
fought—had fought—at Alma; and sinful girls forgot their 
shame, and looked more beautiful than they had done for many 
a day, as, beneath the flaring gas-light, their faces glowed for 
awhile with noble enthusiasm and woman’s sacred pity, while 
they questioned Tom, taking him for an officer, as to whether 
he thought there were many killed. 


I am afraid we must admit that this passage affords further evidence 
of the fact that, in the optimistic period, even poets and men of 
genius were singularly unable to realise the indescribable horrors and 
foulnesses of war. The excitement, the “noble enthusiasm,” the 
eager stirring of the pulses—these were the points dwelt upon in 
those days. The full truth as to war was never put before us. The 
glamour that Napoleon the First cast over the world had not wholly 
departed; it powerfully affected even Victor Hugo for many years 
of his life; there was still a strange magic in epaulettes, and bear- 
skins, ahd gold and silver braid: war was still regarded very much 
from the point of view of James Grant’s “Romance of War” or Charles 
Levers “Tom Burke of Oyrs.” Romance! There is nothing romantic 
in a brilliant uniform, when it contains a human body shattered, 
pierced, distorted, disfigured, changed in a single moment from 
“the image of God” into something so hideous and revolting that 
those who have seen care least to speak. I remember that Henry 
Kangsley wrote with exultation of how our Highlanders, during the 
Indian mutiny, “went storming in to vengeance.” “Vengeance, in 
such a world, may sometimes be necessary, but what it really means 
we may gather from Guy de Maupassant’s story, “La Mère Sauvage.” 
The French writer, a man of intensely sensitive temperament, was 
nearer to the facts of war than the English novelist, and he tells 
with unflinching realism the tale of the poor French peasant woman, 
who, driven insane by the receipt of a lett® informing her that her 
only son has been “cut in half” by a German bullet, determines that 
four German mothers shall suffer torture like her own, and deliberately 
sets fire to the loft of her cottage, in which four young German soldiers 
are sleeping. hey are burnt to death and she herself is afterwards 
shot by order of the German officer in charge of the district. 
“La vieille ne tomba point. Elle saffatssa comme si on lui eut fauché 
“les jambes. Elle dtait presque couple en deux, et dans sa main crispée 
“ elle tenatt sa lettre baignées de sang.” That is “ vengeance.” 


Is there any explanation of these amazing contradictions in human 
history, any key to the enigma? How is it that we have wandered 
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so far from the region of infinite hope, of exultant optimism, revealed 
to us in that preliminary passage which I quoted from “Dawning 
“Lights?” 

Asking the reader to refer again to that quotation, I will then quote 
the following .passage from the late Canon Liddon’s sermon on “The 
“Conquest of Evil” :—* 


There is a hierarchy among the fallen angels; there is discipline 
and organisation among the emissaries of hell. And at the head 
‘ of this hierarchy, controlling that organisation, there is one 
being, so much stronger and abler than the rest, that Scripture 
speaks of him in terms which, if they stood alone, might lead 
us to suppose that he was our only adversary. ... In those 
fields of bloodt abroad, the product of ambitions or hatreds which 
he has inspired, in each and all of our social and personal sores at 
home, we see his handiwork. Certainly he is no novice at his 
trade, and he comes to us endowed with a vast experience. . ., 
How clever he is in outwitting his victims is obvious when we 
mark that, like a general of consummate skill, he so disguises his 
movements as to lead many of us to believe that he is doing 
nothing at all; iftndeed he does not succeed in persuading us that he ts 
merely a rhetorical expression for a pure abstraction; that he has no-real 
personal existence; and that we may safely put the statemests of Holy 
Scripture about him upon a very high shelf tn our minds, as belonging to 
the unscientific absurdities of a bygones age.t Certainly, when he has 
done this, and we bandy his odious name about among each other as 
if he were a half-tragic, halfcomic personage in an amusing but 
exploded fairy tale, his game is sufficiently secure. Dut Ais dupes, 
alas! are not exactly in a position, whether intellectual or moral, to do 
tustice to the deadly art which kas secured tt. 


I have ventured to quote at considerable length, as it seems to me 
that this very striking passage contains in it thoughts and suggestions 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate the importance It is curious 
to compare the preacher’s words with the extract from Miss Cobbe’s 
book. There could not possibly be a sharper contrast of thought; 
indeed, Canon Liddon seems to have been speaking almost in direct 
answer to the more optifffistic writer. He was, of course, arguing dead 
against the principles of what is termed “Monism,” which makes for 
optimism, for what is sometimes called “God’s solipotence,” and which 
is undeniably a more hopeful creed. But Liddon, as undeniably, had 
the Bible at his back in all that he was saying, and*axperience seems 
to confirm his view. If he was right in his darker and sadder state- 
ment, many of the mysteries of human history and fluctuations of 
human thought which have been puzzling us become more susceptible 
of explanation, We are, in fact, driven back, most forcibly driven 

* In the volume entitled “Christmastide Sermons.” 

t The Franco-German War of 1870—1871 was raging at iet time when Canon 


Liddon preached the sermon from which the above extract is tak 
t} The italics are my own. 
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back on the Bible rendering of life, and on the mixture of optimistic 
and pessimistic thought which the Bible contains. The men who 
_ wrote the Old Testament were in constant contact with the fierce sins 
and diabolisms of the East, and they fully believed in active, 
personal evil principles which tempted humanity, rejoiced in its 
crimes, and triumphed over its downfall. The men who wrote the 
New Testament, brought face to face as some of them were with the 
vices of Corinth and Rome, were imbued with precisely the same 
belief. To them the world was indeed “tx the wicked one,” 
iv ve wormpp, and to them this meant something absolutely definite 
and real The thoughts of St Paul and St John moved in a region 
wholly other than the region of gentle optimism in which the genius 
of Emerson found its fitting sphere of exercise. The Apostles, rightly 
or wrongly, felt that they were wrestling with living spirits of evil, 
the forces that had slain Christ, “that Holy One,” and that the battle 
they were fighting was “sof against flesh and blood, but against 
“principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
“this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” Liddon, in 
his sermons, exactly repeated that early Christian conviction, and all 
the most clearly established phenomena of spiritualism and occultism 
tend in the same direction. They emphatically confirm the original 
Apostolic belief in the existence and the constant influence upon our 
visible world, not only of powers of good, but also of powers of evil 
“Satan,” to the Apostles, was no mythical “personage” or “entity.” 
On the contrary, just as distinctly as they conceived of Christ on 
the one side as the sinless Deliverer sent from God to redeem and 
uplift humanity, just as definitely as they believed in the Resurrection, 
they also believed in the presence on earth of that “adversary” of 
whom Liddon speaks, and of his continuous efforts to thwart and 
hinder Christ’s work 

I think ther@are many who, if they were to-day to read the sermon 
of nearly forty years ago, on “The Conquest of Evil,” from which I 
have quoted, would regard it as old-fashioned and possibly somewhat 
grotesque. “Evil,” Liddon says, “is older than human history ; it had 

“its throne and its victims among beings compared with whom man 

“is but of yesterday, and who are vastly his superiors in intelligence 
“and strength. ... Everywhere it gives the impression, not of an 
“inert obstacle to goodness, but of the energetic, intelligent, onward 
“movement of a personal agency. Behind tts various forms we detect 
“ the touch, the tread, the breath, of an antagonist who would be 
“ glad to disguise from us.his presence, but whose presence can only 
“ explain all that we see? From the point of view of the materialistic 
science of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and thinkers of their school, no 
doubt such utterances sound absurd. But Liddon, as I said, has the 
entire Bible to back him, and he has the world-experience, it seems 
to me, to support him as well Putting aside the question of a 
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personal Satan, the next life, if it be continuous, and if its spheres 
are conterminous with otr own plane, must be full of evil beings, for 
beings of the most desperately debased nature are quitting this life 
daily, and we cannot suppose that, if they continue conscious 
existence, they can change their dispositions, dispositions fixed by 
years of wrong-doing in this world, in a moment. If there are fiends 
- and devils moving in human garb among us, as there certainly are, 
there must be equivalent types of character in the region that lies 
beyond. 


Taking as wide a view as possible of this immensely complicated 
and tangled matter, it would, on the whole, appear likely that the 
optimistic movement of the last century which I have attempted to 
describe was in some points premature. Certainly it did not fully 
accomplish its aim, We are very, very far from that heaven upon 
earth which such dreamers as Mazzini foresaw, and towards the 
realisation of which their labours were directed. We ask questions 
which the thinkers of those days never asked, and are troubled by 
doubts which do not seem to have affected them. Human thought 
has widened and deepened, and spiritual science has advanced many 
steps. The present visible world is no longer wholly engrossing and 
sufficing. The works of Maeterlinck express this change with the 
force and subtlety of genius, but we may find some evidence of it in 
almost every contemporary novel Dante’s “Divina Commedia” 
seems less realistic than current thought and speculation Hell, 
Purgatory, Paradise—these seem to be brought into hitherto 
undreamed-of proximity to earth. London becomes like “The 
“Beleaguered City” of Mrs. Oliphant’s once widely-read story. We 
are anxious to know what the dead are doing, if they continue to 
exist. What of Nelson? What of Napoleon? What of the Russian 
Czars who have passed away? What of the imfhense mass of 
organised force which has quitted the visible sphere? What of Paolo 
and Francesca? What fate has overtaken Giovanni? Do the human 
passions still pursue and torture their victims? Where are those who 
have used their divine gift of beauty only for evil ends? Do such 
women, after death, sink for ever downward, till a depth of degrada- 
tion and agony is reached that baffles human comprehension? Are 
we to believe with Mr. Brooke, almost the last of our great 
optimists, that the untiring love of God can follow through any and 
every conceivable change of soul-character, and that at last He will 
lift back the most sin-stained being to Himself? Or are we to believe 
with Mr. Sinnett, that through cycles of time past reckoning or 
computation, that living entity, the human soul, takes upon itself body 
after body, till at length some definite climax either of joy or suffering 
ig reached? What of the millions of women who have been hopelessly 
degraded in this life? Some of them have sunk largely through their 
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own fault Others have never had the slightest real chance. There 
are women in whom evil instincts seem naturally to predominate. 
There are others, again, who have become, each of them, — 


A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
‘ Of lust, past, present, and to come,* 


but who had in them, at first, undreamed-of capacities of love and 
tenderness, to say nothing of superb physical beauty. What of all 
these? The race of women cannot be saved through the restoration 
of a single Magdalene. The Christ-spint that speaks through the 
nobler humanity claims the redemption and salvation of all women 
who have sinned. There are so many to-day sinking steadily lower in 
hell, who might, had things been ordered differently, have been 
gathering flowers under God’s sunlight, with the hearts of children, 
and in their eyes the love that saves men. What of these? What 
of the more regal and dominant women-spirits, whose beauty has 
changed the course of human history? Where is now the living 
force that moved the world through the bodily charm and splendour of 
Cleopatra? 
Tennyson makes her says— 


I died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 

Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

A name for ever !—lying robed and crown’d, 
Worthy a Roman spouse. 


But Victor Hugo wrote :— 
Elle brilait les yeux ainsi que le soleil ; 
Les roses exviatent Dongle de son orteil ; 
O vivants, alles voir sa tombe souveraine ; 
Taere, elle était déesse et daignatt ttre reine; 
LD agour prenait pour arc sa Rore aux coins moqueurs ; 
Sa beauté rendait fous les fronts, les sens, les Cœurs, 
Et plus que les Bons rugissants était forts ; 
Mais bouches-voxs le nes si vous passes la portet 
Cad 


We ask ourselves these questions, and we ask them with a depth of 
yearning, a passionate eagerness to learn the truth, which the human 
race has never evinced before, or never since the time of Christ. No 
complete answers 1b obtainable. AN we can say is that a definite 
battle between humanity and some hostile, invisible power is going 
on and has always been going on, a battle more deadly and protracted 
than the last century’s optimists were able to imagine; that we and 
our efforts, our sins and our victories, are an integral portion of that 
eternal struggle; that we can dimly conceive of the possibility of an 
actual physical transformation, through sacrifice, of a world in agony 


* Rossetti’s poem, “Jenny.” t La Légende des Siècles. 
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into a world of joy ;* that we can also conceive of the existence of a 
-love so vast, so pure, so strong, that it “passes knowledge,” and may 

` be able, in ways beyond our present comprehension, to reach down 
to depths of almost unimaginable pain, to grapple with forces of* 
almost immeasurable evil; and that the one question for us is whether 
the words “that through death He might destroy Aim that kad thé 
“ power of death” do, or do not, contain the literal truth. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 


* We may compare Maurice’s “The Doctrine of Sacrifice,” James Hinton’s The 
‘ Mystery of ” Westcott’s “Christus Consummetor.” 


AUSTRALIA’S PLEA FOR PREFERENCE. 


ARIFF Reformers have all with one accord welcomed Mr. 
Deakin’s speeches in favour of Colonial Preference as eloquent 
and convincing pleas for Tariff Reform. In the Press and on the 
platform Mr. Deakin himself‘has been hailed as a leader in Israel; 
and comparisons by no means flattering to Free Traders have been 
made between his living doctrine arid the musty shibboleths of those 
who still worship the fetish of Free Trade. No doubt a few 
unregenerate persons share Mr. Asquith’s dislike for epithets of 
provocation in questions of arithmetic, but they appear to have been 
overborne, and we are asked to accept Mr. Deakin’s contribution to 
the subject as a cogent, nay, as a clinching argument for Colonial 
Preference. I think then I may fairly take the speech of the Premier 
of the Commonwealth at the Colonial Conference on the 30th April 
and ist May last—published verbatim in the recent Blue Book 
(Cd. 3,523 at pp. 229-265)—as an authoritative exposition of the case 
for Tariff Reforif in relation to Colonial Preference. 

In the first place I would point out that it is in the main a selfish 
plea which he puts forward. Mr. Deakin was perfectly frank about it 
and admitted that “of course” he was “looking at Australian trade all 
“through.” A striking illustration of how exclusively and unimperially 
Australian his point of view was is afforded by his remarks about 
cheese. After stating that the imports of this article into Great 
Britain, amounting to £6,350,000, are “almost entirely in the hands 

“of Canada,” he pointed out that the Australian share of this trade 
was 41,000 only, and added, with a cheerful disregard of Canadian 
feelings : “Here again is an opening for trade which preferential 

“treatment would greatly widen.” Possibly! It is quite easy to see 
how Australia might benefit by a preference in favour of Australian 
cheese, but where does Canada, or the United Kingdom, or the 
Empire as a whole come in? 

Practically his argument amounts to this: British exports to 
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Australia are declining or stationary, while those of foreign nations 
are increasing, therefore British trade is in a bad way. On the other 
hand, "On all sides the export trade of Australia is blocked by ever- 
“increasing barriers erected by foreign countries.” Therefore,” 
Australian trade is cramped and confined. “It may be broadly 
“asserted that Australia obtains fair play from no foreign country? 
“Until a different attitude is adopted by such rivals our chief hope of 
“expansion lies in the further development of the trade we already 
“enjoy with the Mother Country. . . . The question that is coming 
“home to Australia is: Can the Commonwealth without preference 
“in the British markets, retain even its present trade?” From these 
premises and the suggested doubt of the last question he reaches the 
following conclusion:' “Preference and Retaliation against foreign 
“countries which penalise our [? Australian, or Imperial] trade are 
“among the means by which the Empire can recover its loss of 
“ ground.” : 

I wish to be quite fair to Mr. Deakin; and though I must insist 
on the essentially selfish character of his argument, on its strictly local 
origin, on its pure Australian motive, I willingly concede that he wraps 
it all up in frequent references to the “enormous gain to the Empire 
“as a whole from the settlement, population and developfhent of its 
“[Australia’s] immense territories.” Now, I make no complaint on 
the score of Mr. Deakin’s case for preference being stated in terms of 
Australia’s needs, hopes, aspirations and desires. But a great many 
of us ‘do not admit that British trade is in a bad way, do not accept 
Mr. Deakin’s tests, and, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
do not consider that his proposed remedies would improve matters. 

Now I think I am within the’ limits of fair statement of the case 
for Tariff Reform when I say that the basic fact upon which the 
whole superstructure of Preferential trade has been so industriously 
reared is the supposed decline of ‘British trade. b allow, of course, 
that if this were an actual fact, Tariff Reformers and Colonial States- 
men would be fully entitled to suggest a remedy which they thought 
would not only benefit the United Kingdom, but would incidentally 
assist the Colonies. ¥ go further and am prepared to concede that if 
British trade were in a bad way no one could greatly blame the 
Colonies if they suggested remedies which would primarily benefit 
the Colonies and only incidentally help the inhabitants of the Mother 
Country, so long, that is, as some benefit was cogferred. But I do 
not admit, and I do not think the most ardent Tariff Reformer of them 
all has ever demanded, that if the trade of the United Kingdom is 
neither stagnant nor on the decline, the people of this country should 
be called upon to reverse or evén modify their settled and successful 
fiscal policy in favour of that adopted by any Colony or any foreign 
country. If Free Trade England is successful and a Protectionist 
Colony is successful, no one, I suppose, is rash enough seriously to 
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urge upon either the one or the other that one of them should 
jeopardise present success for some imagined benefits of the other’s 
ideals. Again, if Free Trade England is successful and the 

*Protectionist Colony is unsuccessful, still less would any sensible 
pergon suggest that the successful traders should alter their system ; 
*rather should change come to the methods of the unsuccessful. The 
major premiss of the Tanff Reformers—that which supplies a 
vehicle for their case and an opportunity for its presentment—is the 
commercial decay of Great Britain. 

I am honestly in doubt on one point; and I think the Tarif 
Reformers themselves recognise the dilemma in which they are placed. 
It is this: Is it part of the case for Colonial Preference that Australian 
trade is prosperous, or unprosperous? To hear Mr. Deakin one would 
think it was being starved into a premature decline. It cannot get 
fair play anywhere, except in the United Kingdom; every outlet of 
expansion is barred, save one, the markets of the United Kingdom ; 
but free access to “the best market in the world” is not enough, and 
it is a question whether “without preference in the British markets the 
“Commonwealth can retain even its present trade” These 
complaints and this lack of confidence in the future seem to suggest 
that Axst?alian trade is in a bad way. On the other hand, I believe 
a majority of Tariff Reformers point to the great prosperity of our 
Colonies as evidence of the soundness and the success of their fiscal 
policy—aurging the people of these benighted islands to follow their 
shining example before it is too late. 

Of two things, one: If Australia cannot make Protection pay, 
what sort of a counsellor is she to the people of this country; what 
kind of a recommendation is her own admitted failure with the policy 
she advises us to adopt; what guarantee of success is she able to offer 
that should induce us to follow her disastrous lead? For let us see 
what Mr. Deakins admissions amount to: Here was a country, 
Australia, of enormous potential wealth, peopled with an energetic, 
industrious, British population, receiving the immense moral support 
of its close connection with the British Empire and the great material 
support of favourable welcome in the world’s Biggest money market. 
There have been no lack of capital to develop Australia’s production 
and industry, no racial or political complications in the white man’s 
country her people occupy, no hint of interference in the development 
of her trade upon,any lines which seemed good to her. She is a large 
producer of one of the world’s staples—wool; she can grow in abund- 
ance two of the world’s universal needs—meat and wheat; she owns 
vast stores of the world’s universal desire—gold. In common with 
the rest of the world, she has had unrestricted access to the free 
markets of the United Kingdom, as also to that of 300,000,000 of 
human beings in India, for which latter market she occupies a most 
favoured geographical position. The owner of so much raw material, 
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politically and sentimentally welcome, and not commercially unwel- 
come, in the biggest markets in Europe and Asia, and armed with the 
big revolver of her Tariff to gain access where else she may need it, 
she yet by the mouth of her Prime Minister admits her fiscal system a 
failure, Her scientific Tariff has not prevented her trade from being 
“blockéd by ever-increasing barriers erected by foreign countries ;” 
and “the question that is coming home to Australia is: Can the 
“Commonwealth, without preference in the British markets, retain even 
“its present trade?” 

On the other hand, if, in spite of her inability to achieve the 
unattainable—a common failing with countries as well as individuals 
—in spite, or by reason, of her fiscal system, Australia is the’ highly 
successful and prosperous trader Tariff Reformers usually allege, then 
her interest in British fiscal policy must be as nearly altruistic as 
such things can be. But not only that; it must, in the nature of 
things, be founded upon a clear and convinced perception of the 
commercial decline of Great Britain. Let me restate the argument. 
If he believed both Australia and the United Kingdom to be doing 
a sound and prosperous trade, no practical politician would vehemently 
urge for some fancied improvement to either or both a fundamental 
change in the fiscal system of either. If Australian trade if really in 
a bad way, the suggestion by her spokesman at the Colonial 
Conference that the United Kingdom should modify its fiscal policy 
in the direction of Australia’s unsuccessful methods is a little lacking 
in force. And this is true whether British trade is successful or the 
reverse. For our failure might conceivably be due to quite other 
causes than the failure of Australia; and in any case the exhortation 
and example of an unsuccessful merchant is not necessarily or even 
ordinarily convincing to another unsuccessful one. Consequently 
only in the event of Australia’s fiscal policy being successful, while 
that of the United Kingdom is unsuccessful, is there full justification 
for urging the people of the United Kingdom to modify their Bsa 
policy at Australia’s suggestion. 

I leave it to Tarif Reformers to settle the preliminary and rather 
important point whetfer or no Australian trade really benefits by 
Protection. And I will address myself to Mr. Deakin’s major premiss 
—British trade is stagnant or declinmg—and particularly to his 
reading of the statistics of Anglo-Australian trade, upon which 
he, and others like him, found their despondirfg view of British 
commerce. For it comes to this: Mr. Deakin’s whole case for Colonial 
Preference rests, in ultimate analysis, upon the supposed commercial 
decay of Great Britain. And Mr. Deakin’s claim to our confidence in 
his diagnosis of our commercial sickness must, in the main, depend 
upon his reading of the statistics of Anglo-Australian trade. 

Tariff Reformers are necessarily aggressive. They are attacking 
an existing order. Hence their talk about shibboleths and fetishes. 
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Hence, too, the facility with which they are able to choose the 
ground of attack The defence is always at a disadvantage. The 
usual course is for Tariff Reformers to note certain facts, to give them 
*a certain interpretation, and then by the test of their interpretation 
to claim that they have established their point, whatever it may be. 
*More often than not it is found that Tariff Reformers have got the 
figures all wrong—statistics are their weak point—and Free Traders 
are content to demolish their figures, without, I fear, demolishing 
their argument, or, in the opinion of Tariff Reformers, impairing the 
conclusions founded upon the faulty figures We know on the 
highest authority that statistics and Tariff Reform have no intimate 
or even friendly connection: the former being merely illustrations 
of arguments founded on other considerations than those of sordid 
fact or mathematical inference. I think, however, it is well now 
and then to carry the war into the enemy’s country. I have therefore 
no intention of following minutely and controverting in detail either 
Mr. Deakin’s figures or his arguments. Instead, I make this point. 
By his handling of the statistics of Anglo-Australian trade and by his 
interpretation of the significance of imports and exports Mr. Deakin 
shows that he has nothing but the most confused and primitive ideas 
of internatfonal commerce. He either does not realise—or mistakenly 
neglects as unimportant—factors of great moment which influence 
the increase or decrease over a given period of time of a country’s 
imports or exports. In particular his whole argument reveals a 


‘ fundamental misconception of the underlying facts of Anglo 


Australian trade. 

In the first place he is imbued with the old Protectionist dislike 
of imports and the equally unreasoning admiration for exports. 
Throughout his speech he addresses himself to those interested in 
the export trade and the export trade alone. Thus, the United 
Kingdom is the “best market in the world” for foreign and Colonial 
exporters. Our “dominions beyond the seas were, are, and are 
“likely to remain the best customers of this country.” “England 
“imports from Germany and America three times the value of goods 
“which she exports to these two countries, and it therefore may be 
“taken in a general sense that England’s foreign trade creates three 
“times the amount of productive employment in Germany and 
“America that it does in England itself.” And in general, his 
contention that Buitish trade is declining is based on the stagnation 
or actual diminution of British exports to Australia in recent years. 
“In 1881-85 the imports [into Australia] from the United Kingdom 
“represented a value of 424,400,000 as compared with £6,800,000 
“from foreign countries, the latter being 28 per cent. of the former; 
“in 1901-05 the respective values were £20,400,000 and 413,800,000, 
“the imports of Australia from foreign countries being, therefore, 
“67.5 per cent of the imports from the United Kingdom.” “Put. 
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“that another way,” he says with mournful emphasis, “while British 
“exports to Australia fell away during the 20 years to the extent 
“of £4,000,000, foreign exports were increased by 47,000,000.” 

In Mr. Deakin’s eyes international commerce is a titanic struggle - 
of nations seeking to undersell and outsell each other. Each member 
of the family of nations buys with the greatest reluctance from itse 
bated competitors ; often only under pressure of stern necessity, as, for 
instance, where an unjust Providence has given a virtual monopoly 
of some raw material to one of its unprincipled rivals. On the other 
hand, so eager is it to sell, that it will do so at a sacrifice, if by so 
doing it can put a spoke in the wheel of some commercial neighbour. 
In this wild orgy of competing exports that nation is king which sells 
the most, no matter on what terms or for what reasons. To sell 
to a foreigner is to make a point in the game. To buy from a 
foreigner is to lose one. Therefore each nation, while making its 
mad rush to sell, ought to stave off the attacks of its rivals by buying 
as little as possible from them in return. Whence it follows that 
a rise in exports is acclaimed as a growth of prosperity, and a fall 
in exports is lamented as a sure sign of commercial decay. The 
dream of this school of Political Economists is that kind fortune 
should furnish them with a chart of international trade wherein the 
curve of their country’s exports should soar resolutely upwards, 
while the curve of other countries should remain pitifully horizontal 
or even droop disconsolately downwards) To see their nation a 
kind of universal provider surrounded by a ring of primitive peoples 
exchanging with unprogressive gratitude their food products and raw 
materials for the clever contraptions and artistic notions of a Chicago 
or a Birmingham is a Tariff Reformer’s idea of a commercial paradise. 

Now Mr. Deakin is really imbued with these old-world ideas for all 
his scorn of shibboleths and fetishes. Of course, he brings to the 
new-old question of a scientific tariff a certain Colenial breeziness, a 
democratic directness of expression and a modern faculty for statistical 
illustration—none the less modern because not always accurate—but 
the fatal germ of the exports test inheres in all his arguments and 
infects with its powerful poison his whole outlook upon questions of 
international trade. Two fundamental fallacies are involved in this 
magnification of the importance of exports as the touchstone both of 
the extent and of the intent of a country’s foreign trade, and even of 
its general prosperity. “The first is that in the acbepted view exports 
are the be-all and end-all of international trade, and that upon them 
as taking the initiative the imports—a necessary evil!l—depend; 
whereas in the strict sense of international trade (meaning barter) 
the logical order of events makes export depend upon import and not 
vice versd. It is the desire to import something it has not got, either 
in sufficiency or at all, that compels a country to export. No man in 
commerce does work for the fun of the thing, and certainly no country 
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exports for exchange, except against a pre-arranged import of goods, 
or treasure, or service. Mr. Deakin shrewdly observed that in modem 
commerce “the Buyer is King.” He failed to appreciate the 
significance of this fact when applied to an appraisement of the 
respective value as an index of commercial prosperity of a country’s 
import and export trade. The big importing nations are the buyers 
and the creditors of the world Exports do not represent, as Tariff 
Reformers seem to imagine, a hawking of national products in the 
world’s markets, but, for the most part, payment for imports. This 
is, of course, speaking on the plane of international interests. More 
strictly, both imports and exports represent individual mecessities and 
not national predilections. 

The second fallacy lurking in the exports test is that even when 
rightly regarded as payments for imports, they cannot exclusively be 
so regarded. For exports may and do often represent the putting 
out of capital to investment abroad. Consequently, to argue super- 
ficially from a-decrease of exports to a given country a weakening of 
the relation of vendor and purchaser, a diminution of the exporting 
country’s business, is utterly unsound. Stagnation or decrease of 
exports would equally occur if the exporting country had previously 
been investing capital,in such country, and then for any reason stopped 
investing capital there, or sent less than formerly. Of course, from 
the point of view of individuals, a shifting of the current of trade may, 
though by no means of necessity, represent loss—but so does the 
bankruptcy or even impoverishment of a former customer. The 
important consideration to bear in mind is that from a national point 
of view, a decrease of exports to a particular country may mean 
nothing more than a disinclination to invest capital in that country 
for the time being, Now Ido not for one moment pretend that the 
available data enable one to trace with exactness a precise relation 
‘between a countjy’s export trade to a given country and the increase 
or otherwise, so far as known, of its capital commitments in that 
country. But just as the old view of the danger and disadvantage of 
imports is falling into discredit as men come to understand the effect 
upon imports of our vast shipping trade andeour dividends from 
foreign investments ; so must the purely manufacturing and producing 
aspect of the export trade lose its vogue when the disturbing effect 
of migratory capital upon our exports is more fully realised. 

Modern trade ig so cosmopolitan and so complex that land frontiers 
are but frail partitions between which to impound the overlapping 
` waters of international commerce. It is not always easy, therefore, to 
trace the exact, immediate or direct effect upon two countries of a 
change in the amount of the net indebtedness of one to the other. 
But the sea is a barrier no commérce can ignore and no statistics 
gainsay. The trade between two islands as wide apart as Great 
Britain and Australia may for all practical purposes be regarded as in 
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a watertight compartment.. It is therefore both possible and desirable 
to check our reading of the import and export trade between the 
United Kingdom and the Australian Commonwealth by our know- 
ledge of the condition of the capital account open between the two. ` 
countries, `This it is which Mr. Deakin has completely failed to do. 

Let me give a few illustrations of the necessity for taking into, 
account qualifying facts when reading figures of imports and exports. 
It is, I believe, pretty generally recognised now :— 


(1) That imports (of goods afd treasure) are paid for by 
exports (of goods and treasure). 

(2) That the value of imports includes the cost of freight and 
insurance; and that therefore a given amount of imports is 
balanced or paid for by a smaller amount of exports—in varying 

proportions—according to distance and conditions of trade. 

(3) That creditor and colonising countries receive a large amount 
of imports (goods or treasure) not against any equivalent current 
exports, but in payment of interest on previously exported capital 
and of the services rendered by their nationals as colonists or 
pioneers or traders or professional men working abroad but 
remitting profits to the Mother Country. 


To these considerations (by no means exhaustive) must "be added, 
what is not yet so generally recognised :— 
(4) That the current import or export of capital is a disturbing 
factor of great and growing importance in regard both to the 
* so-called balance of trade as between two countries and to the 
total amount of the individual country’s imports or exports. 


For nearly every European country our imports largely exceed our 
exports; yet with regard to Italy the reverse is the case, and our 
exports thereto from being double are tending to become treble our 
imports therefrom. Why is this? Profitable as are’the businesses of 
organ-grinders and ice-cream vendors, I cannot think that these are 
sufficient to account for such a reversal in the ordinary course of 
British trade.. Nor de I think that there is a balance of indebtedness 
due from this country to Italy—in fact, I have no doubt it is the other 
way. I should imagine that in this particular case the balance of 
trade is settled through another country—France—from whom the 
excess of imports into this country is very large. , Again, take India: 
Hundreds of millions of British capital- are mested there, and 
thousands of Englishmes are earning incomes and remitting money to 
this country. Yet in spite of these facts our exports to India 
habitually and largely exceed our imports therefrom. Of course the 
magnitude of the transactions between England and India is to some 
extent masked by the device of Council Bills—by which importers or 
investors in England discharge the Government of India’s liabilities 
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in England in return for the Government of India’s discharge of an 
equivalent amount of their commitments in India. But as these affect 
both sides of the account they do not disturb the balance of trade. No 

e doubt there are adjustments to make in respect of trade with Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements, possibly with regard to the Far East and 
even Australia, but the dominant fact is that the United Kingdom 
continues to pour capital into India, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, invests over there dividends or. profits accruing and which in 
the ordinary course would be remitted to England. 

The imports and exports of merchandise from and to the Cape of 
Good Hope give but a very imperfect indication of the course of trade 
between the United Kingdom and South Africa. There are complica- 
tions with Natal, the transit trade in bullion from the Rand mines, and 
the export of diamonds to be taken into account. Finally, take the 
case of our trade with China and Japan. During the last three years, 
1904-6, our imports therefrom have only been £ 17,000,000, and our 
exports thereto some 475,000,000. Both these countries were already 
largely in our debt. Of course, the explanation is, not that our export 
trade to the Far East is enormously successful and that we are cutting 
out trade competitors, but that we are pouring capital into China and 
Japan at æ tremendous rate, and so incidentally certain exporters 
benefit. If our goods had been too expensive for the Japanese, and 
we still had had a mind to invest in their wonderful country, we should 
have had to export cash to Japan; or the business might have been 
adjusted through a number of intervening countries. I think the 
above illustrations are sufficient to drive home the point I have been 
making about the important influence which is exerted upon the ebb 
and flow of international trade by the shifting currents of national 
capital Let us now apply these considerations to Anglo-Austrahan 
trade. We shall see that in the light of allied facts the trade returns 
of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth of Australia suggest 
very different conclusions from those which were drawn, somewhat 
superficially, I think, by Mr. Deakin. 

In the first place, let us see what has been the course of imports 
and exports both of goods and treasure between*the Mother Country 
and the Colony. I take my figures from two sources—the statistical 
abstracts for the United Kingdom, and the statistical abstracts for 
the Colonies. In this way I get the exports out of the United 
Kingdom to Australia also expressed as imports from the United 
Kingdom into Australia; and the imports from Australia into the 
United Kingdom also expressed as exports out of Australia to the 
United Kingdom In each case referring to the same goods or 
treasure: In Tables L and II. the first three quinquennial periods give 
the trade between Australasia (i.e, Australia and New Zealand) and the 
United Kingdom, and the next three that between Australia and the 
United Kingdom. 
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The figures give the total value of goods and treasure per 
qRinguennium :— 
Anglo-Australian Trade. 


TABLE L—IMPORTS INTO ate aah 


Trade with e from Im a in ra Piee J 
9 Australasia. ustralla. United kea e y eae a 
1876-1880 ... £113,000,000 £136,500,000 £23,506,000 ... i: 
1881-1885 ... 189,500,000 ` ~145,000,000 15,500,000 ... {2 
1886-1890 ... 131,000,000 140,000,000 9,000,000 ... 7 

(li) Trade with 
Australia. 

1891-1895 ... £119,000,000  £136,500,000 £ 17,500,000 ... 15 Se 
1896-1900 ... 123,000,000 142,000,000 19,000,000 ... Hie 
` 1901-1905 . 120,000,000 135,000,000 15,000,000 «..tag) & aj 

Column > ies taken from the Stat. Abstracts for Colonies. 
1 à ” n n ” ” ” United Kingdom. 
TABLE IL—EXPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM. 
A B Difference, B exceeds A 
(i) Trade with Exports to Imports into (F t Tnaurance etc.) 
Australasia. Australia. Australia. out. « & 
1876-1880 ... 100,000,000  £112,000,000 12,000,000 ... 12 
. 1881-1885 ... 136,000,000 153,500,000 17,500,000 ... 13 
1886-1890 .,. 128,000,000 143,500,000 15,500,000 ... I2 
(i) Trade with 
Australia. ‘ 
1891-1895 ... £87,500,000 97,500,000 Mesa 7} Şe 
1896-1900 ... 102,000,000 109,000,000 7,000,000 ... 7 5e 
1901-1905 ... 103,000,000 114,500,000 11,500,000 ...11 J & 2 
Column A figures taken from the Stat. Abstracts for United Kingdom. 
n B » n” ” n ” ” Colonies. 


Over the whole period, the trend of ocean freights, both outwards 
and inwards, though subject to well-marked fluctuations, has been 
to lower levels. I cannot, without far exceeding the limits of a 
review article, attempt a close analysis of the striking differences 
between columns A°and B in the above tables, but the following 
‘inferenceswith certain necessary reservations may not unreasonably 
be drawn. Bearing in mind the fact that the great bulk of the trade 
between the United Kingdom and Australia is carried in British 
bottoms and taking the figures for 1901-05 as typical, the figures read 
thus:—-The United Kingdom received from Australia goods and 
treasure worth 4120,000,000, the freight and insurance on, which 
(paid to British shipowners, etc, in this country) cost the individual 
importers, but sof the importing country, £15,000,000. Of this. 
£120,000,000 about 411,500,000 was in payment to British ship- 
owners, etc, for carriage on the £103,000,000 worth of goods exported’ 

by the United Kingdom to Australia—that leaves £108,500,000 worth. 
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of Australian produce imported into England, partly in due course of 
trade exchange, partly in payment of dividends on debt, partly in 
business profits. Now the interest on Australia’s Government debt 

” held in this country is over £6,500,000 a year (see income-tax 
returns)—say £32,500,000 for the five years; interest and profits 

*on other investments made in Australian mines, municipalities, 
company undertakings, etc, is certainly not less than another 
$3,000,000 a year or 415,000,000 for the five years. Deducting 
this 447,500,000 we have little more than £60,000,000 left as our 
imports from Australia in the way of barter. This was roughly 
the amount which we had to export to Australia to pay for the goods 
we imported over and above those due to us as creditors, ocean- 
carriers and merchants. But we actually exported £103,000,000, 
therefore, roughly speaking, 440,000,000 of these exports represented 
fresh investments of capital by the United Kingdom in Australia 
Of course I make no pretence to accuracy or completeness in these 
figures, but I contend that they represent, with reasonable fidelity 
as to character and sufficient approximation as to amount, the nature 
of the trade mexus between Australia and the United Kingdom. 

I pass now to a consideration of what has been the course of 
commercial relations between Australia and the Mother Country 
during the last 30 years) For this purpose I take the amount of 
exports from Australia to the United Kingdom and compare them 
with that of exports from the United Kingdom to Australia—in 
both cases goods and treasure. 

Anglo-Australian Trade. 


TABLE II]—THE INTERCHANGE OF EXPORTS. 


Exports from Exports from U.K. Exports. Additions to 
Australia to U.K. U.K toAustralia. + or — Australian Debt. 

1876-1880 ... L89 500,000 £89,000,000 — £500,000 £23,000,000 

1881-1885 ... 185,000,000 128,000,000 +23,000,000 49,000,000 


1886-1890 ... 102,000,000 123,000,000 +21,000,000 435,000,000 


1891-1895 ... 119,000,000 87,500,000 —31,500,000 27,500,000 
1896-1900 ».. 123,000,000 102,000,000 —21,800,000 20,000,000 
IQOI-I9O5 ... 120,000,000 103,000,000 —17,000,000 26,000,000 


Here we have two sharply contrasted periods’ During the first 
15 years the United Kingdom was investing heavily in Australian 
securities and Adfstralian enterprises. During the second period 
John Bull to some extent buttoned up his pocket. As I have shown 
with the figures for 1901-5, the mere fact that the United Kingdom’s 
exports to Australia are less than those from Australia to the Mother 
Country by no means precludes the possibility that capital is still 
being sent out Only between the two periods indicated above 
there was a very marked difference in the amount of British capital 
devoted to Australian development What caused this striking 
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change? It was not ox/y bad trade—though of course in years of 
depression there is less capital to be exported—for in 1886, a year of _ 
severe depression, British exports to Australia exceeded Australia’s | 


to the United Kingdom by 8,000,000, while in 1899, a year of very ` . 


good trade, British exports were less than Australian exports by, 
£5,500,000. Neither the wickedness of foreign tariffs nor the sins 
of British manufacturers will account for the change. No, the 
explanation lies in a little bit of commercial history which I venture 
to commend to Mr. Deakin’s earnest attention. 

Following upon the discovery of gold Australia developed rapidly 
and the Colonies were a favourite field for British investment. By 
the end of 1881 the public debt of the Australian Colonies (the great 
bulk of it held in England) was £66,000,000, while it was estimated in 
the Economist that another 425,000,000 of British capital was invested 
in Australian undertakings. There supervened a decade of reckless 
borrowing, so that the Australian Colonies became a byword on the 
Stock Exchange of London; the debt went up by leaps and bounds ; 
Australian undertakings of every description absorbed British capital 
as a sponge absorbs water; speculation was rampant; the great land 
boom in Melbourne made many citizens wealthy beyond the dreams 
of avarice and then nearly ruined the city; the banks were swept off 
their feet in the mad rush to be rich, until in 1893 the inevitable crash 
came. Bank after bank put up its shutters; there were only three 
that escaped the humiliation of drastic reconstruction. The credit of 
Australia was shaken to its foundations, and full confidence has never 
been restored. Besides, it must not be forgotten that though the 
financial stability of the Australian Colonies themselves may be fully 
recognised, their attitude towards British emigrants, their high duties 
against British merchandise, and a certain feeling of insecurity which 
Australian methods in various enterprises have inspired in.the past— 
all coupled with the discouraging fact of distance, have tended to keep 
the British investor’s confidence in Australia in a state of convales- 
cence. It is a fairly healthy and benevolent convalescence, as,my 
reading of the figures for 1901-5 would seem to show. British capital 
still finds its way in no niggard stream to Australia, but to sigh for 
the full and bounding river of the eighties as does Mr. Deakin—though 
all unconsciously—is to be not quite reasonable in the facé of 
Australia’s past record. 

It is because he has ignored or has failed to takt into account the 
important considerations above set forth that I venture to say that 
Mr. Deakin’s contributions to Fiscal Reform, based as they are on a 
too intensive view of international commerce, exhibit a merely super- 
ficial acquaintance with his subject and an insufficient grasp of the 
complex character of the facts about which he is at once so fluent and 
so dogmatic. 

H. MoRGAN-BROWNE. 
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RADITIONAL beliefs are like the coco de mer which was 
found, floating, here and there, on the sea, or washed up on 
the shore, and which gave birth to the strangest conjectures; it was 
supposed to tell of undiscovered continents or to have dropped from 
heaven itself. Then, one day, someone saw this peculiar cocoanut 
quietly growing on a tall palm-tree in an obscure islet of the Indian 
ocean, All we gather of primitive traditions is the fruit Yet the 
fruit did not grow in the air, it grew on branches and the branches 
grew on a trunk and the trunk hada root. To get to the root of even 
the slightest of our own prejudices—let alone those of the savage—we 
should have to travel back far into times when history was not. 

Lucretius placed at the beginning of the ages of mankind a berry- 
eating race, innocent of blood. The second age belonged to the 
hunter who killed animals, at first, and possibly for a long time, for 
their skins, before he used their flesh as food. In the third age 
animals were domesticated ; first the sheep, because that was gentle 
and easily tamed (which one may see by the moufflons at Monte 
Carlo), then, by degrees, the others. 

This classification was worthy of the most far-seeing mind of 
antiquity. Had not human originally meant humane, we should not 
have been here to tell the tale. The greater traditions of a bloodless 
age are enshrined in sacred books; minor traditions of it abound in 
the folk-lore of the world. Man felt the nostalgia of innocence; his 
conscience, which” has gone on getting more blunted, not more 
sensitive, revolted at the “daily murder.” So mankind called upon 
heaven to provide an excuse for slaughter. 

The Kirghis of Mongolia say that in the beginning only four men 
and four animals were made: the camel, the ox, the sheep and the 
horse, and all were told to live on grass) The animals grazed, but 
the men pylled up the grass by the roots and stored it. The animals 
complained to God that the men were pulling up all the grass, and 
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that soon there would be none left. God said: “If I forbid men to 
“eat grass, will you allow them to eat your” Fearing starvation, the 
animals consented. - 


From the first chapter of Genesis to the last of the “Origin of ° 


“Species” there is one long testimony to our vegetarian ancestor, but 


beyond the fact that he existed, what do we know about him? We? 


may well believe that he lived in a good climate and on a plenteous 
earth, Adam and Eve could not have subsisted in Greenland I 
think that the killing of wild animals, and especially the eating of 
« them, began when man found himself confronted by extremes-of cold 
and length of winter nights. The skins of animals gave him the only 
. possibility of keeping warm or even of living at all, if he was'to brave 
the outer air, while their flesh may have been often the only food he 
could fmd. He was obliged to eat them to keep alive, as Arctic 
explorers have been obliged to eat their sledge-dogs. Nat preference, 
but hard necessity, made him carnivorous. ~ 

These speculations are confirmed by the doings of the earliest man 
of whom we have any sure knowledge; sof the proto-man, who must 
have developed, as I have said, under very different climatic conditions. 
Perhaps he sat under the palm-trees growing on the banks of the 
Thames, but though the palm-trees have left us their fruit, man, if he 
was there, left nothing to speak of his harmless sojourn. By tens of 
thousands of years, the earliest man with whom we can claim acquaint- 
ance is the remdeer hunter of Quaternary times. He hunted and fed 
upon the reindeer, but he had not tamed them. He wore reindeer skins, 
but he could not profit by reindeer milk; no children were brought up 
by hand, possibly to the advantage of the children. It is likely, by 
the by, that the period of human lactation was very long. The horse 
also was killed for food at a time infmitely removed from the date of his 
first service to man. 

The reindeer hunter was a most intelligent observer of animals. 
He was an artist and a véry good one. The best of his scratchings on 
reindeer horn and bone of horses and reindeer in different attitudes are 
admirable for freedgm, life, and that intuition of character which 
makes the true animal painter. For a time which makes one dizzy to 
look down updn, no such draughtsman appeared as the pre-historic 
cave dweller. The men of the age of Polished Stone and of the early 
ages of metals produced nothing similar in the way of design. They 
understood beauty of form and ornament, or, rather, perhaps, they still 
shared in Natures own unerring touch; it took millenniums of 
civilisation for man to make one ugly pot or pan. But these men had 
not, the gift or even the idea of sitting down to-copy a grazing or 
running animal 

We need not go far, however, to find a man who, living under nearly 
the same conditions as the reindeer hunter of Southern France, has 
developed the same artistic aptitude. I shall always recall with 
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pleasure my visit to a Laplander's hut; it was in the broad daylight of 
Arctic midnight—no one slept in the hut, except a phenomenally 
small baby in a canoe-shaped cradle. The floor was spread with 
" handsome furs, and its aspect was neither untidy nor comfortless. I 
reflected that this was how the cave-dweller arranged his safe retreat. 
“Much more strongly was he brought to my mind by the domestic 
objects of every sort made of reindeer horn and adorned with 
drawings. As I write I have one of them before me, a large horn 
knife, the sheath of which ends with the branching points. It is 
beautifully decorated with grafiti, showing the good and graceful 
creature without whom the Laplander cannot live. The school of art 
is distinctly Troglodite. 

A theory has been started that the man of the Quaternary age drew 
his horses and his reindeer solely as a magical decoy, from the idea 
that the pictures “called” the game as whistling (ie, imitating the 
sound of the wind) “calls” the wind. I do not know that the Lapps, 
though practised in magic, have any such purpose in view. It is said 
that it would be absurd to attribute a motive of mere artistic pleasure 
to the Troglodite. Why? Some races have as natural a tendency to 
artistic effort as the bower-bird has to decorate its nest. Conditions 
of climate must have given the hunter periods of enforced idleness, and 
art, in its earliest form, was, perhaps, always an escape from ennai, a 
mode of passing the time. That the early hunter dealt in magic is 
likely enough; he is supposed, though not on altogether conclusive 
grounds, to have been a fetich-worshipper, and fetich-worship is akin 
to some kinds of magic. But it does not follow that a// his art had 
this connection. How animals appeared to his eyes we know; what 
he thought about them he has not told us) The Eskimo, the modern 
pre-historic man, who is believed to be a better-preserved type than 
even the Lapp, may be asked to speak for him. 

The Eskimo @an say that he had a friendly feeling towards all 
living things, notwithstanding that he fed on flesh, and that wild beasts 
sometimes fed on him. Not that he ever talked of wild beasts, for he 
had no tame ones. He had not a vocabulary,of rude terms about 
animals) He was inclined to credit every species with many potential 
merits. The Eskimo is afraid—very much afraid—of bears. Yet he 
is the first to admit that the bear is capable of acting like the finest 
of fine gentlemen. A woman was in a fright at seeing a bear and so 
gave him a partridge ; ; that bear never forgot the trifling service, but 
brought her newly killed seals ever after. Another bear saved the 
life of three men who wished to reward him. He politely declined their 
offer, but if, in winter time, they should see a bald-headed bear, will 
. they induce their companions to spare him? After so saying, he 
plunged into the sea. Next winter a bear was sighted and they were 
going to hunt him, when these men, remembering what had happened, 
begged the hunters to wait till they had had a look at him. Sure 
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enough it was “their own bear!” They told the others to prepare 
a feast for him, and when he had refreshed himself, he lay down to 
sleep and the children played around him. Presently he awoke and , 
ate a little more, after which he ene dawn so neers trae} in, and ` 
was never seen again. 5 

Even such lovely imaginings, we may believe, without an excessive 
stretch of fancy, gilded the mental horizon of the Troglodite. He had 
long left behind the stage of primal innocence, but no supernatural 
chasm gaped between him and his little brothers. 

The reindeer hunters were submerged by what. is more inexorable 
than man—-Nature. The reindeer vanished, and with him the hunter, 
doomed by the changed conditions of climate. He vanished as the 
Lapp is vanishing ; the poignantly 'tragic scene which was chronicled 
by two lines in the newspapers during the early summer of 1906—the 
suicide of a whole clan of Lapps whose reindeer were dead and who 
had nothing to do but to follow them—may have happened in what 
we call fair Provence. Thousands of men paid with their lives for its 
becoming a rose garden. í 

The successors of the T hunters, Turanian like them, but far 
more progressive, were the lake-dwellers, the dolmen-buiļglers, with 
their weaving and spinning, their sowing and reaping, their pottery 
and their baskets, their polished flints and their domestic animals. 
Man’s greatest achievement, the domestication of animals, had been 
reached in the unrecorded ages that divide the rough and the polished 
stone. Man, “excellent in art,” had mastered the beast whose lair is 
in the wilds; “he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he puts the yoke 
“upon its neck; he tames the tireless mountain bull” The great 
mind of Sophocles saw and saw truly that these were the mighty 
works of man; the works which made man, man. We know that 
when the Neolithic meat-eater of what is now Denmark threw away 
the bones after he had done his meal, these bones*were gnawed by 
house-dogs. A simple thing, but it tells a wondrous tale. Did these 
dogs come with their masters from Asia, or had they been tamed in 
their Northern homer The answer depends on whether the dog is 
descended from jackal or wolf. In either case it is unlikely that the 
most tremendous task of domestication was the first. 

Not everywhere has man domesticated animals, though we may be 
sure that he took them everywhere with him after he had domesticated 
them. If man walked on dry land across the Atlantic, as some 
enthusiastic students of sub-cceanic geography now believe that he 
did, he led no sheep, no horses, no dogs. In America, when it was 
discovered, there was only one domestic animal, and in Australia there 
was none. Of native animals, the American buffalo could have been 
easily tamed. It may be said that in Australia there was no suitable 
animal, but the dog’s ancestor could not have seemed a suitable 
animal for a household protector; a jackal is not a promising pupil, 
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still less a wolf, unless there was some more gentle kind of wolf than 
any which now survives. Might not a good deal have been made out 
of the kangaroo? Possibly the whole task of domestication was the 
work of one patient, intelligent and widely-spread race, kindred of the 

Japanese, who in making forest trees into dwarfs show the sort of 
i qualities that would be needed to make a wild animal not only 
unafraid (that is nothing), but also a willing servant. 

The Neolithic man’s eschatology of animals and of himself was 
identica. He contemplated for both a future life which reproduced 
this one. “The belief in the deathlessness of souls,” said Canon Isaac 
Taylor, “was the great contribution of the Turanian race to the 
“religious thought of the world” This appears to claim almost 
too much. Would any race have had the courage to start upon its way 
had it conceived death as real? 


It is a modest creed and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 

To own that death itself must be 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


It is a creed which springs from the very instinct of life. Two pelicans 
returning to their nest found their two young ones dead from sun- 
stroke. The careful observer who was watching them has recorded 
that they did not seem to recognise the inert, fluffy heap as what was 
their fledglings; they hunted for them for a long while, moving the 
twigs of the nest, and at last threw one of the dead birds out of it. So 
the primitive man in presence of the dead knows that this is not Ae, 
and he begins to ask: where is he? 

But if every race in turn has asked that question, it was asked with 
more insistence by some peoples than by others, and above all, it was 
answered by some with more assurance. The Neolithic Turanians 
had nothing misty in their vision of another world It was full of 
movement and variety: the chase, the battle, the feast, sleep and 
awakening, night and day—these were there as well as here. Animals 
were essential to the picture, and it never struck the Neolithic man 
that there was any more difficulty about their living again than about 
his living again. If he philosophised at all, it was probably after the 
fashion of the Eskimo who holds the soul to be the “owner” of the 
body: the body, the flesh, dies and may be devoured, but he who 
kills the body do&s not kill its “owner.” 

Vast numbers of bones have been found near the dolmens in 
Southern France. The steed of the dead man galloped with him into 
the Beyond. The faithful dog trotted by the little child, comrade 
and guardian. In the exquisite Hebrew idyll Tobias has his dog as 
well as the angel to accompany him on his adventurous earthly 
journey. The little Neolithic boy had only the dog, and his journey 
was longer; but to some grieving fathers would it not be a rare 
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comfort to imagine their lost darlings guarded by loving four-footed 
friends along the Path of Souls? 

The Celtic conquerors of the dolmen-builders took most of their 
religious ideas. When successful aid in mundane matters was what ° 
was chiefly sought in religion, a little thing might determine conversion 
en masse. Jf the divinities of one set of people seemed on some ° 
occasion powerless, it was natural to try the divinities of somebody 
. else. When success crowned the experiment, the new worship was 
formally adopted. This is exactly what happened in the historic case 
of Clovis and “Clothilde’s god,” and it doubtless happened frequently 
before the dawn of history. Druidism is believed to have arisen in ` 
this way in a grafting of the new on theold The Celts had the same 
views about the next world as the dolmen-builders. They are thought 
to have taken them from the conquered with the rest of their religious 
system, but to me it seems unlikely that they had not already similar 
views when they arrived from Asia. In the early Vedas goats and 
horses were sacrificed to go before and announce the coming of the 
dead; Vedic animals kept their forms: the renewed body was perfect 
and incorruptible, but it was the real body. A celebrated race- 
horse was deified after death. Such beliefs have a strong affinity to 
the theory that animals (or slaves) killed at a man’s funeral will be 
useful to him in the after life. However derived, our European 
ancestors embraced that theory to the full l 

Only a few years ago a second Viking ship was found at Oseberg, in 
Norway, in which were the remains of ten horses, four dogs, a young 
ox and the head of an old ox. Three more horses were found outside. 
The dogs had on their own collars with long chains. There were also 
sledges with elaborately carved animals’ heads. It was a queen’s 
grave; her distaff and spinning-wheel told of simple womanly tasks 
amidst so much sepulchral splendour. In those late times the law by 
which religious forms grow- more sumptuous as the faith behind them 
grows less, may have come into operation. Lavish but meaningless 
tributes may have taken the place of a provision full of meaning for 
real wants. è 

So the sacrifices to the gods may have been once intended to stock 
the pastures of heaven. It cannot be doubted that the victim was 
never Åled in the mind of the original sacrificer, it was merely 
transferred to another sphere. The worse barbarity comes in when 
the true significance of the act is lost and when itis repeated from 
habit. 

After animals were domesticated they were not killed at all for a 
long time—-still less were they eaten. Of this there can be no shadow 
of doubt. The first domestic animals were far too valuable possessions 
for anyone to think of killing them. As soon would a showman kill 
a performing bull which had cost him a great deal of trouble to train. 
Besides this, and more than this, the natural man, who is much better 
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than he is painted, has a natural horror of slaying the creature that 
eats out of his hahd and gives him milk and wool and willing service. 

There are pastoral tribes now in South Africa which live on the 
milk, cheese and butter of their sheep, but only kill them at the last 
necessity. In East Africa the cow is never killed, and if one falls ill, 
it is put into a sort of infirmary and carefully tended. We all know 
the divinity which hedges round the Hindu cow. The same compunc- 
tion once saved the labouring ox. When I was at Athens for the 
Archeological Congress of 1905, Dr. R. C. Bosanquet, at that time 
head of the British school, told me that he had observed among the 
peasants in Crete the most intense reluctance to kill the ox of labour. 
In several places in Ancient Greece all sorts of devices were resorted 
to in order that the sacrificial knife might seem to kill the young bull 
accidentally, and the knife—the guilty thing—was afterwards thrown 
into the sea. This last custom is important, it marks the moment 
when the slaughter of domestic animals, evex for sacrificial purposes, 
still caused a scruple. The case stands thus: at first they were not 
killed at all; then, for a long time, they were killed only for sacrifice. 
Then they were killed for food, but far and wide relics of the original 
scruple may be detected, as in the common invocation of divine 
permissich which every Moslem butcher utters before killing an 
animal ; 

Animal and human sacrıfices are one phenomenon of early manners, 
not two. The people who sacrificed domestic animals to accompany 
their dead generally, if not always, also sacrificed slaves for the same 
purpose, and the sacrifice of fair maidens at the funerals of heroes 
was to give them these as companions in another world. 

I am not aware that Gift Sacrifice ever led to cannibalism ; nor, in its 
primitive forms, did it lead to eating the flesh of the animal victim, 
which was buried or burnt with the body of the person whom it was 
intended to hongur. This is what was done by the dolmen-builders. 
The earlier reindeer hunters had no domestic animals to sacrifice, and 
it is unlikely that they sacrificed men. At all events, they were not 
cannibals. 

On the other hand, cannibalism is closely ‘connected with Pact 
Sacrifice, which there is a tendency now to regard as antecedent to gift 
sacrifice, especially among those scholars who think that the whole 
human race has passed through a stage of Totemism. Psychologically 
the Totemist’s sachifice of a reserved animal, to which all the sanctity 
of human life is ascribed, resembles the sacrifice by some African 
tribes of a human victim—as in both cases, not only is a pact of 
brotherhood sealed, but also those who partake of the flesh are 
supposed to acquire the physical, moral, or supersensual qualities 
attributed to the victim. Indeed, it would be possible to argue that 
the Totem was a substitute for a human victim, and a whole new theory 
of Totemism might be evolved from that postulate; but it is wiser to 
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observe such affinities without trying to derive one thing from another, 
which commonly’ proves a snare and a delusion. It is sufficient to 
note that among fundamental human ideas ‘is the belief that man 
grows like what he feeds upon. 

The sacrifice of the Totem, though found scattered wherever 
Totemjsm prevails, is not an invariable or even a usual accompaniment 
of it. When it does occur, the Totem is not supposed to die, any more 
than the victim was supposed to die in the primitive gift sacrifice. It 
changes houses, or goes to live with “our lost others,” or returns to 
eternal life in the “lake of the dead.” The-death of the soul is the 
last thing that is thought of. The majority of Totemists do not kill 
their Totems under any circumstances, and when the Totem is a wild 
beast they believe that it shows a like respect for the members of its 
phratry. If one dies they deplore its loss; in some parts of East 
Africa where the Totem is a hyena not even the chief is mourned for 
with equal ceremony. 

Totemism is the adoption of an animal (or plant) as the visible badge 
of an invisible bond. The word Totem is an American Indian word 
for “badge,” and the word Taboo a Polynesian term meaning an inter- 
diction. The Totemist generally says that he is descended from his 
Totem: hence the men and the beasts of each Totem clan are 
brothers. But the beast is something more than a brother; he is the 
perpetual reincarnation of the race-spirit. Numerical problems pever 
trouble the natural human mind ; all the cats of Bubastes were equally 
sacred, and all the crows of Australia are equally sacred to the clans 
who have a crow for Totem. To the mass of country folks every 
cow is ke cow, every mouse is the mouse; the English villager is 
practically as much convinced of this as the American Indian or the 
‘Australian native is convinced that every Totem is she Totem. 

Men and women of the same Totem are ¢ao0: they cannot inter- 
marry. But I need not speak of Totemism here as a social institution. 
My business with it is limited to its place in the history of ideas about 

In Totemism we find represented not one idea, but an aggregation 
of most of the fun@amental ideas of mankind. This is why the 
attempt to trace it to one particular root has ‘failed to dispose of the 
question of its origin in a fal and satisfactory manner. For a time 
there seemed to be a general disposition to accept what is called the 
“Nickname theory” by which Totemism was attributed to the custom 
of giving animal nicknames. We have a peasant called Nedrott (in 
the Brescian dialect “duck ”); I myself never heard his real name— 
his wife is “la Nedrott” and his children are “i Nedrotti.” It is 
alleged that his father or grandfather had flat feet. But I never heard 
of a confusion between the Nedrotti and their nicknamesakes. It may 
be said that this would be sure to happen were they less civilised. How 
can we be sure that it would be sure to happen? An eminent scholar 
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who objects to the nickname theory on the ground that it assigns too 
much importance to “verbal misunderstanding,” proposes as an 
alternative the “impregnation theory.” A woman, on becoming aware 

.of approaching motherhood, mentally connects the future offspring 
with an animal or plant which happens to catch her eye at that 
moment, This is conceivable, given the peculiar notions of some 
savages on generation, but if all Totemism sprang from such a cause, 
is it not strange that in Australia there are only two Totems, the 
eagle-hawk and crow? 

As a mere outward fact, the Totem is what its name implies, a badge 
or sign; just as the wolf was the badge of Rome, the lion the badge 
of the British Empire, the leek and the shamrock the badges of Wales 
and of Ireland. The convenience of adopting a common badge or 
sign may have appeared to men almost as soon as they settled into 
separate clans or communities. Besides public Totems there exist 
private and secret Totems, and this suggests that the earliest communi- 
ties may have consisted of a sort of freemasonry, a league of mutual 
help of the nature of a secret society. Around the outward and so to 
speak heraldic fact of Totemism are gathered the impressions and 
beliefs which make it a rule of life, a morality and a religion. 

The time may come when the desire to give a reason for an emotion 
will be recognised as one of the greatest factors in myth-making. The 
Totemist thinks that he spares his Totem because it is his Totem. 
But man is glad to find an excuse for sparing something. Altruism 
is as old as the day when the first bird took a succulent berry to its 
mate or young ones instead of eating it. Where men see no difference 
between themselves and animals, what more natural than that they 
should wish to spare them? When it was found difficult or impossible 
to spare all, it was a katharsis of the wider sentiment to spare one, and 
Totemism gave a very good excuse. It appealed to a universal 
instinct. This is not the same as to say that it had its ongin in 
keeping pets; it Would be nearer the truth to describe the love of pets 
as a later birth of the same instinctive tendency which the Totemist 
follows when he cherishes and preserves his Totem. 

The primitive man is a child in the vast Zoological garden of 
Nature; a child with a heart full of love, curiosity and respect, anxious 
to make friends with the hon who looks so very kind and the white 
bear who must want someone to comfort him. The whole folklore of 
the world bears witness to this temper, even leaving Totemism out 
of the question. ° 

The Bechuanas make excuses to the lion before killing him, the 
Malays to the tiger, the Red Indian to the bear; he says that his 
children are hungry and need food, would the bear kindly not object 
to be killed? Some writers see Totemism in all this, and so it may 
be, but there is something in it deeper than even Totemism—there is 
human nature. 
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Take the robin—has anyone said it was a Totem? Yet Mrs. 
Somerville declared she would as soon eat a child as a robin, a 
thoroughly Totemist sentiment. A whole body of protective super- 
stition has crystallised around certain creatures which, because of their* 
confiding nature, their charming ways, their welcome appearance at 
particular seasons, inspired man with an unusually strong impulse to* 
spare them. I was interested to find the stork as sacred to the Arabs 
in Tunis and Algeria as he is to his German friends in the North A 
Frenchman remarked that “sacred birds are never good to eat,” but 
he might have remembered the goose and hen of the ancient Bretons 
which Cæsar tells us were kept “for pleasure” but never killed; not 
to speak of the pigeons of Moscow and of Mecca. 
` It should be observed how quickly the spared or cherished bird or 
beast becomes “lucky.” In Germany and Scandinavia it is lucky to 
have a stork’s nest on the roof. The regimental goat is the “luck of 
“his company.” 

M. S. Reinach’s opinion that in Totemism is to be found the secret 
of the domestication of animals offers an attractive solution to that 
great problem, but it has not been, nor do I think that it will ever be, 
generally accepted. It is, however, plain that where population is 
sparse, and dogs and guns undreamt of, wild animals would*be far less 
wild than in countries with all the advantages of civilisation; the 
tameness of birds on lonely islands when the explorer first makes his 
descent is a case in point. No doubt, therefore, with the encourage- 
ment they received, the animal Totems acquired a considerable degree 
of tameness, but from that to domestication there is a long step. Our 
household “Totem,” the robin, is relatively tame; he will even eat 
crumbs on the breakfast table, but he flies away in spring time and 
we see him no more. ; 

Besides being a social institution and a friendly bond between man 
and beast, Totemism is an attempt to explain the universe. Its 
spiritual vitality depends on the widely rooted-belief in archetypes ; 
the things seen are the mirror of the things unseen, the material is 
unreal, the immaterjal the only reality. We are ourselves but cages 
of immortal birds. The real “I” is somewhere else; it may be in a 
fish, as in the Indian folk-tale, or it may bein a god. Ido not know, 
by the by, if it has been remarked that a man can be a Totem: the 
incarnation of the indwelling race-spirit. The Emperor of Japan 
corresponds exactly to this description. The Aaified Cæsar was a 
Totem. A god can be a Totem: among the Hidery (islanders of the 
North Pacific whose interesting legends were published by the 
Chicago folklore Association) the raven, which is their Totem, is the 
manifestation of the god Ne-kilst-lass who created the world Here 
Totemism approaches till it touches Egyptian zoomorphism. Was 
this form an earlier or a later development than that in which the 
Totem is merely an ancestor? Our inability to reply shows our real 
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want of certainty as to whether Totemism is a body of belief in a state 
of becoming or in a state of dissolution. 

We do know that Egyptian zoomorphism is not old, at least in the 

* exaggerated shape it assumed in the worship of the bull Apis. It is 
a cult which owed its success to the animistic tendency of the human 

*mind, but its particular cause is to be looked for in crystallised 
figurative language. The stupendous marblé tombs of the sacred 
bulls that seem to overpower us in the semi-obscurity of the Serapeum 
remind one how easy it is to draw false conclusions relative to the 
past if we possess only half fights upon it: had Egyptian hieroglyphics 
never yielded up their secret we might have judged the faith of Egypt 
to have been the most material instead of one of the most spiritual 
of religions, 

In Egyptian (as in Assyrian) cosmogony the visible universe is the 
direct creation of God. “The god who is immanent in all things is 
“the creator of every animal: under his name Ram, of the sheep 
“Bull, of the cows: he loves the scorpion in his hole, he is the god 
“of the crocodile who plunges in the water: he is the god of those 
“who rest in their graves. Amon is an image, Atmee is an image, 
“Ra is an image: HE alone maketh himself in millions of ways” 
Amon Ra’ is described in another grand hymn as the maker of the 
grass for the cattle, of fruitful trees for men yet unborn; causing the 
fish to live in the river, the birds to fill the air, giving breath to those 
in the egg, giving food to the bird that perches, to the creeping thing 
and to the flying thing alike, providing food for the rats in their holes, 
feeding the flying things in every tree. “Hail to thee, say all creatures. 
“Hail to thee for all these things: the One, Alone with many hands, 
“awake while all men sleep, to seek out the good of all creatures, 
“Amon Sustainer of all!” This is, indeed, a majestic psalm of 
universal life. 

Contrary to what was long the impression, the Wheel of Being was 
not an Egyptian doctrine, but the dead, or rather some of them, were 
believed to have the power of transforming themselves into animals for 
limited periods. It was a valued privilege of the virtuous dead: the 
form of a heron, a hawk or a swallow was a convenient travelling 
dress. Four-footed beasts were reserved to gods. 

There was no prejudice against sport if carried on with due regard 
to vested sacred rights. The first hunting-dog whose name we know 
was Behkaa, who was buried with his master, his name being inscribed 
over his picture on the tomb. The injury of animals sacred to the 
gods was, of course, a grave sin. Among the protests of innocence 
of a departing soul we read: “I have not clipped the skins of the 
“sacred beasts; I have not hunted wild animals in their pasturages ; 
“I have not netted the sacred birds; I have not turned away the cattle 
“of the gods; I have not stood between a god and his manifestation.” 

The Egyptian mind, which was essentially religious, saw the “god 
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“who is immanent in all things” yet standing outside these things 
to sustain them with his providence. The highly trained Chinese 
mind, with its philosophic trend, saw the divine indivisible intelligence 
without volition illuminating all that lived: “The mind of man and 
“the mind of trees, birds and beasts, is just the one mind of heaven 

“and earth, only brighter or duller by reflection: as light looks bnghter 

“when it falls on a mirror than when it falls on a dark surface, 30 
“divine reason is less bright in cow or sheep than in man.” This 
fine definition was given by Choo-Foo-Tsze the great exponent of 
Confucianism, who when he was four years old surprised his father 
by asking, on being told that the sky was heaven, “ What is above it?” 
Choo-Foo-Tsze in the thirteenth century anticipated some modern 
conclusions of geology by remarking that since sea shells were found 
on lofty mountains as if generated in the middle of stones, it was plain 
“that what was below became lifted up, what was soft became hard”; 
it was a deep subject, he said, and ought to be investigated. Long 
before the Nolan, Confucius had conceived the idea of the great 
Monad: “one God who contains and comprehends the whole world.” 
It was an idea entirely incomprehensible to all but a few educated 
men in any age. Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism left the Chinese: 
masses what they found them—a people whose folk-lore ‘was their 
religion. Were they asked to believe in the Wheel of Being? They 
made that folk-lore too. A certain gentleman who had taken a very 
high degree enjoyed thé privilege (which is admitted to be uncommon) 
of recollecting what happened between his last death and birth. 
After he died, he was cited before a Judge of Purgatory and his 
attention was attracted by a quantity of skins of sheep, dogs, oxen, 
horses, which were hanging in a row. These were waiting for the 
souls which might be condemned to wear them; when one was wanted ` 
it was taken down and the man’s own skin was stripped off and the 
other put on. This gentleman was condemned toebe a sheep; the 
attendant demons helped him on with his sheep-skin, when the 
Recording Officer suddenly mentioned that he had once saved a man’s 
hfe. The Judge, affer looking at his books, ruled that such an act 
balanced all his misdoings: then the demons set to work to pull off 
the sheep-skin bit by bit, which gave the poor gentleman dreadful 
pain, but at last it was all got off except one little piece which was 
still sticking to him when he was born again as a man. 

This story is amusing as showing what a mystical doctrine may 
come to when it gets into the hands of the thorough-going realist. 
For the Chinese peasant the supernatural has no mystery. To him 
it is a mere matter of ordinary knowledge that beasts, bitds, fishes 
and insects not only have ghosts but also ghosts of ghosts—for the 
first ghost is liable to die. If any of these creatures do not destroy 
life in three existences, they may be born as men—a belief no doubt 
due to the Buddhists who in China seem to have concentrated all 
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their energies on humanitarian propaganda and let metaphysics alone. 
Taoism has been called an “organised animism.” Organised or 
unorganised, animism is still the popular faith of China. It is too 
convenient to lightly abandon, for it explains everything. For instance, 
whatever is odd, unexpected, very lucky, very unlucky, can be made 
as plain as day by mentioning the word “fox.” Anyone may be a 
fox without your knowing it: the fox is a jinnee, an elf who can work 
good or harm to man, who can see the future, get possession of 
things at a distance and generally outmatch the best spiritualist 
medium In Chinese folk-lore the fox has, as it were, made a monopoly 
of the world-wide notion that animals have a more intimate knowledge 
of the supernatural than men. Soothsayers are thought to be foxes 
because they know what is going to happen. 

Man’s speculations about himself and the universe arrange 
themselves under three heads: those which have not yet become a 
system, those which are a system, those which are the remains of a 
system. It is impossible that any set of ideas began by being a system 
unless it were revealed by an angel from heaven. But no sooner do 
ideas become systematic than they pass into the stage of dogma, which 
13 accepted, not discussed Everything is made to fit in with them. 
Thus to find the free play of the human mind one must seek it where 
there are the fewest formule, written or unwritten, for tradition is 
as binding as any creed or code. There are savage-races which, if 
they ever had Totemism, have preserved few if any traces of it To 
take them one by one and inquire into their views on animals would 
be well worth doing, but it is beyond my modest scope. I will say 
this, however: show me a savage who has not some htmane and 
friendly ideas about animals! The impulse to confess brotherhood 
with man’s poor relations is everywhere the same: the excuses or 
reasons given for it’ vary a little. The animal to be kindly treated 
is the sanctuary*of a god, the incarnation of a tribe or simply the 
shelter of a poor wandering ghost. 

The Amazulu, one of the finest of savage races, believe that Some 
snakes are Amatongo—some, not all In factsthese snakes which 
are dead men are rather rare. One kind is black and another green. 
An Itongo does not come into the house by the door nor does it 
eat frogs or mice. It does not run away like other snakes. Some 
say, “Let it be kjled” Others imteriere, “What, kill a man?” If 
a man die who Mad a scar, and you see a snake with a scar, ten to 
one it is that man. Then, at night, the village chief drtams and 
the dead man speaks to him. “Do you now wish to kill me? Do you 
“already forget me? I thought I would come and ask you for food, 
“and do you kill me?” Then he tells him his name. 

Without any teaching, without any system, the savage thinks that 
the appearances which stand before him in sleep are real If they 
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are not real, what are they? The savage may not be a reasonable 
being, but he is a being who reasons. 

` In the moming the village chief tells fis “dreams aad orders 
sin-offering to the Itongo (ghost) lest he be angry and kill them. 
A bullock or a goat is sacrificed and they eat the flesh. Afterwards 
they look everywhere for the snake, but it has vanished. 

A snake that forces its way rapidly into a house is known to be a 
liar and he is a liar still Do they tum him out of doors with a 
lecture on the beauty of veracity? Far from that. “They sacrifice 

“something to such an Itongo.” A few men turn into poisonous 
snakes, but this is by no means common. If offended, the Amatongo 
cause misfortune, but even if pleased they do not seem to confer 
many benefits; perhaps they cannot, for surely it is easier to do evil 
than good. Once, however, a snake which was really the spirit of 
a chief placed its mouth on a sore which a child had; the mother 
was in a great fright, but happily she did not interfere and the.snake 
healed the sore and went silently away. 

Other animals are sometimes human beings as well as snakes. 
The lizard is often the Itongo of an old woman. A boy killed some 
lizards in a cattle-pen with stones. Then he went and told his 
grandmother, who said he had done very wrong—those lizfrds were 
chiefs of the village and should have been worshipped. I think the 
grandmother was a humane old person; I even suspect that she said 
the lizards were chiefs and not old women to make the admonition 
more awful. The man who told this story to Canon Callaway (from 
whose valuable work on the Amazulu I take these notes) added that, 
looking back to the incident, he doubted if the lizards were Amatongo 
after all, because no harm came of their murder. He thought that 
they must have been merely wild animals which had become tame 
owing to people mistakenly thinking that they were Amatongo, 

What can one say to boys who ill-treat lizards? own that I have 
threatened them with ghostly treatment of the same sort. I even 
tried the supernatural argument with a little Arab boy, otherwise a 
nice intelligent child,who was throwing stones at a lizard which was 
moving at the bottom of the deep Roman well at E] Djem: I did 
not know then that the persecution of lizards in Moslem lands is 
supposed (I hope erroneously) to have been ordered by Mohammed 
“because the lizard mimics the attitude of the Faithful at prayer.” 

The lizard, one of the most winsome of God’s creatures, has suffered 
generally from the prejudice which made reptile a word of reproach. 
It is the more worthy of remark, therefore, that in a place where one 
would hardly expect it protective superstition has done its work of 
rescue: Sicilian children catch lizards, but let them go unhurt to 
intercede for them before the Lord, as the lizard is held to be “in 
“the presence of the Lord in heaven.” One wonders if this is some 
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distant echo of the text about the angels of the children (their 
archetypes) who always see God. 

Not always were reptiles scorned, but, possibly, they were always 
feared. Man’s first idea is to worship what he fears; his second idea, 
which may not come for many thousand years, is to throw a stone at it. 
The stone, besides representing physical fear, at a given moment 
also represents religious reprobation of what had been an object 
of worship in a forsaken faith. Primitive man took the interest of 
a wondering child in the great Saurian tribe. How did he know that 
they flew, that there were “dragons” on the earth? How did he 
know that the snake once had legs—for if the snake of Eden was 
ordered to go on its belly, the inference seems to be that he once 
moved inanother way? The snake has lost his legs and the lizard his 
wings, and how the ancient popular imagination of the world made 
such accurate guesses about them must be left a nddle, unless we 
admit that it was guided by the fossil remains of extinct monsters. 

The serpent of the Biblical story was, says Dr. HL P. Smith, “simply 
“a jinmnee—a fairy if you will—possessed of more knowledge than 
“the other animals, but otherwise like them.” Here, again, we meet 
in the most venerable form the belief that animals know more than 
men. Can we resist the conclusion that to people constantly inclined 
towards magic, like the old-world Jews, it must have appeared that 
Eve was dabbling in magic—by every rule of ancient religion, the 
sin of sins? 

The cult of the serpent in its many branches is the greatest of 
animal cults, and it is the one in which we see most clearly the 
process by which man from being an impressionist became a symbolist, 
and from being a symbolist became a votary. We have only to 
read the Indian statistics of the number of persons annually killed by 
snake-bite to be persuaded that fear must have been the original 
feeling with which man regarded the snake. Fear is a religious feeling 
in primitive man, but other religious feelings were added to it— 
admiration, for the snake, as all who have had the good luck to observe 
it in its wild state must agree, is a beautiful, grẹçeful and insinuating 
creature ; a sense of mystery, a sense of fascination which comes from 
those keen eyes fixed fearlessly upon yours, the simple secret, perhaps, 
of the much discussed power of snakes to fascinate their prey. What 
wonder if man, under the influence of these combined impressions, 
symbolised in theserpent a divine force which could be made propitious 
by worship! 

In the forming of cults there has always been this unconscious 
passage from impressions to symbols, from symbols to “manifestations.” 
But there has been also the conscious use of symbols by the priests 
and sages of ancient religions, in imparting as much of divine 
knowledge to the uninitiated as they thought that the unmitiated could 
bear. The origin of serpent worship has a probable relationship 
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with this conscious use of symbols as well as with their unconscieus 

growth. 

' Besides the prejudice against. reptiles, modern popular superstition 
has placed several animals under a ban, and especially the harmless ° - 
bat and the useful barn owl. Traditional reasons exist, no doubt, 
in every case; but stronger than these are the associations of such 
creatures with the dark, in which the sane man of a certain temperament 
becomes a partial lunatic, a prey to unreal terrors which the flap of a 
bat’s wing or the screech of an owl is enough to work up to the 
point of frenzy. It is a most unfortunate thing for an animal if it 

_is the innocent cause of a frisson, a feeling of uncanny dread. The 
little Italian owl, notwithstanding that it too comes out at dusk, has 
escaped prejudice. This was the owl of Pallas Athene and of an 
earlier cult. As in the case of the serpent, its wiles to fascinate its 
prey were the groundwork of its reputation for wisdom. Of this 
there cannot be, I think, any doubt, though the droll bobs and curtsies 
which excite an irresistible and fatal curiosity in small birds have 
suggested in the mind of the modern man a thing so exceedingly far 
from wisdom as civefterta, which word is derived from cévetta—* the 
“owl of Minerva,” as Italian class-books say. The descent from the 
goddess of wisdom to the coquette is the cruellest decadente of all! 


\ E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


PRIESTS AND PEOPLE BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. II. . 


AVING already dealt in this REVIEW with the financial side 

of English parish life, I will turn now to the social and moral 

side. For it is impossible to understand how bitterly the Church dues 
of the Middle Ages were often resented, until we have realised to 
some extent the average parson—the Ferson of the parish par 
excellence, who by God’s eternal laws possessed the right of taking 
tithes of all that grew, and the power of binding or loosing souls on 
earth and in heaven. If—as some argue in defiance of the obvious 
context—-Chaucer’s Poor Parson was no mere exception, but the 
typical parish priest of the Middle Ages, then the Reformation must 
remain for ever as mysterious and inexplicable as recent apologists 
have attempted to make it. If, however, the medieval clergy, while 
containing a fair proportion of such saintly and devoted characters 
as have seldom been lacking among any class of God’s ministers, had 
yet drifted into a thoroughly false position; if the parish priests, less 
by their personal failings than through the influence of a worldly 
system, were toe frequently idle, careless end ignorant; if, moreover, 
their ranks contained a far greater proportion of notorious black 
sheep than can be found in any modern denomination; and if, to 
crown it all, even the better clergy showed themselves more anxious 
to cloke the failings of their brethren than to insist at all costs upon 
a radical reform—then we have at once a sufficient clue, a moral and 
religious clue, to the great revolution. Selfish and material causes 
played too great a part in this change, as in all similar upheavals; 
but to ascribe the Reformation to such causes alone is to imitate 
Gibbon’s cynicism without Gibbon’s extenuating circumstances. It is 
as easy to find personal defects in the Reformers as to sneer at the 
gross falsehoods and unedifying truths with which the early Christian 
traditions are alloyed; but, when arguments of this kind are unduly 
pressed, the simplest and truest reply is such a ¿su guogue as Newman 
constantly ‘used, as the Fathers used, and as Christ used Himself. 
The Reformers, it is true, were only men; Sut what manner of persons 
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were those from whom the Reformation delivered us? For centuries 
the Church had attempted vainly, and not always even sincerely, to 
reform herself. It is generally held, even by her apologists, that she was 
in 1530 less pure than in 1230; and though, future students may very ° 
likely condemn this as a somewhat superficial judgment, still it is 
agreed on all hands that the 300 years preceding the Reformation” 
had brought no material change for the better. Yet now, 350 years 
after the Reformation, the difference is so enormous that men are 
often tempted to reject the most definite medieval evidence on no 
other ground than that it shocks their present ideas of right and 
wrong! The very success of the Reformation has become, after this 
lapse of time, one of the chief bars to its full appreciation; and 
Protestants may reflect with pride on the fact that so many modern 
Englishmen can scarcely believe, even on the most unimpeachable 
documentary evidence, evils which our Roman Catholic forefathers 
were tempted to accept as ingrained and irremediable. From St. 
Bernard to the blessed Thomas More, the best Churchmen saw 
clearly that the Church was fatally weakened by the evil lives of many 
clergy, and only despaired of getting better substitutes even if the 
worse priests could be turned out. What manner of men those worse 
priests were, and how numerous, must be told quite frankly ‘sooner or 
later, if we are ever to have anything like a final verdict on the most 
vexed period of European history. After all, the writers who cry 
loudest for mercy towards their own dead can seldom resist the 
temptation of scalping a fallen foe; and some of them deliberately 
hoist the white flag at the muzzle of a loaded rife In common 
justice to men who are now scorned as knaves or fools for having 
shed their blood in that ancient religious revolt, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the plain truth about the old order from which they broke away. 
Among the most distinguished English ecclesiastics in 1450 was 
Gascoigne, Chancellor of Oxford University, who in his Lider 
Veritatum repeats almost to weariness that the clergy are ruining 
the Church. “Alas,” he writes, “the man who nowadays undertakes 
“the cure of souls either is very evil, or is good and perfect to no 
“purpose: for if he do according to the works of many of his fellows 
“he will be very wicked; and if he do not according to their works he 
“will be reviled by many and despised by still more.” He shows us 
how hard it was even for a determined Bishop like Praty of 
Chichester to eject a notorious black sheep from hig living, and how 
little most prelates were inclined to undertake such invidious duties: 
“for by one bishop the love of sin has of late been fostered, since 
“the parishioners of one rectory have said, ‘Now we believe adultery 
“and fornication to be no sin; for if it were a sin our Bishop would 
“have deprived our rector of his cure; for our Bishop knows that 
“our rector has been publicly taken in adultery with his own 
“parishioner, the wife of another man; yet the Bishop has not 
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“expelled him from his cure.’ Moreover, even at Oxford, where he 
“had committed several rapes, this man wes afterwards adomitted to 
“the degree of Doctor of Canon Law” (pp. 63, 32, 24). Some forty 
‘years later Dean Colet wrote: “O priests! O priesthood! O the 
“detestable boldness of wicked men in this our generation! O the 
“abominable impiety of those miserable priests, of whom this age of 
“ours contains a great multitude, who fear not to rush from the bosom 
“of some foul harlot into the temple of the Church, to the altar of 

“Christ, to the mysteries of God!” (Life by Lupton, p. 71). Again, 
only a few years before Luthers public appearance, the same cry of 
despair was raised by the great prelate who was so soon to suffer 
death for his loyalty to the Church: “And we take heed and call to 
“mind,” said Bishop Fisher, “how many vices reign nowadays in 
“Christ’s Church as well in the clergy as in the common people ; how 
“many also be unlike in their living unto such in times past, perchance 
“we shall think that Almighty God slumbereth not only, but also that 
“He hath slept soundly a great season.” (English Works, E. E. T. S., 
p. 170.) But it may be argued that we are in danger of interpreting 
too hastily, in their grimd facie sense, these and the many similar 
medieval accusations against the clergy. This is, in fact, the 
approved line of apology nowadays, especially since the one historian 
who professes to have made an exhaustive study of the episcopal 
registers has assured the world that they and similar contemporary 
visitation records testify to clerical innocence. For this important 
assertion he steadily declines to give chapter and verse. I have 
already produced in my “Monastic Legend” and in this REVIEW a 
small fraction of the counter-evidence in tke case of the monastic 
clergy, and I will now do the same with regard to the parish priests. 

There exist some, and probably many, reports of parochial visita- 
tions dealing with the spiritual offences of clergy and laity alike, 
ranging from inadequate attendance at church to murder and other 
felonies which, in a clergyman’s case, could be punished only by the 
clerical courts. The Visitor was usually a Bishop or Archdeacon, 
personally or by deputy; but in many cases a gat church had its 
own separate jurisdiction over a considerable body of clergy and 
parishioners, and records of such jurisdiction at Ripon and York have 
been published by the Surtees Society—the latter, unfortunately, only 
in selections. A similar record has been published in Normandy, 
where in the Middle- Ages, as now, the people and their customs 
resembled ours more closely, perhaps, than in any other part of the 
Continent. These are, so far as I know, the only documents of 
the kind accessible in print; but I have examined three other episcopal 
visitations of Norfolk parishes in MS, and will here give a brief 
summary of the total evidence.* 

* Surtees Soc., vols. 35 aad 64; Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, 1880, 


pa Aa Lambeth Lib Morton IL, p.75 f; Bodleian MS. Tanner, 100, 
Pp 5 ; and Bodleian N re i olls No, 18. 
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The most frequent offence noticed in these records is incontinence ; 
and here the most remarkable fact is the altogether disproportionate 
number of clerical offenders. In editing the York records, Canon 
Raine has suppressed, as unedifying, nearly all “the cases of 
“immorality with which every class was charged, especially the clergy 
“in the Minster ” (p. 242, note); but the Ripon Acts and the three MS. 
visitations from Norwich Diocese yield very plain statistics as to the 
“great multitude” of unchaste priests of whom Dean Colet 
complained. These four documents together record 276 presentations 
for immorality. Now, 276 grown-up people, with children to match, 
would make a population of at most 600 souls; and among 600 souls 
in the Middle Ages we should expect to find (following Abbot 
Gasquet’s calculation) about six priests, or (according to Thorold 
Rogers) about twelve.” Therefore on the assumption that sacerdotal 
morals were neither better nor worse than those of the laity, we should 
expect to find among these 276 adult delinquents from six to twelve 
priests: while, if we prefer the more charitable supposition that priests 
were generally chaster than layfolk, we may hope to find only two or 
three clerical criminals among the 276—or even none at all, as might 
well happen in modern England. Yet the recorded fact is that fifty- 
six priests are to be found among these presented delinquents. The 
clergy, that is, formed perhaps only one-fiftieth, and at most one- 
twenty-fifth of the total adult population; yet they supplied one-fifth 
of the prosecutions for incontinence; or, in other words, they appear 
in these records as from five to ten times less respectable than their 
parishioners.t 

Moreover, the matter-of-course way in which these delinquencies 
were treated is, if possible, more significant than mere arithmetical 
statistics. This can only be realised by specimens from the documents 
themselves, which I will give here as fully as my space will permit. I 
take them from Cardinal Morton’s Norfolk Visitation of 1498 (fol 


* Great Pestilence, pp. 166, 205. In the case of Ripon we are not dependent upon 
such general calculations, The Chantry S of 1546 (Surtees Soc, vol. ga, 
pp. ff.) shows that there were 28 priests (of whom 5 were non-resident) to 9,009 i 
people above the of 14 years. Yet the presentations of incontinent priests 
amount to 24, while the lay cases are only 102, That is, the priests were presented 
nearly 80 Hmes more f ly, in proportion to their numbers, than the laity. 
These figures are taken from records extending, with intervals, from 1452 to 1506, 
and I here adopt the editor's very moderate calculation in the Preface, although 
clerical lapses are in fact more numerous than he notés. 

t I here count the presentments only, without discussing the so-called “ purgation ” 
of many culprits. For reasons which will at once be sugested by Gascolgne’s 
words guoted below, a greatly disproportionate number of clergy were able to 
“purge” themselves: but, even if we assume the innocence of those who so 
purged themselves, the unquestionably guilty priests are still numerous out of all 
proportion to the laity—at Ripon, more than fifty times. It may no doubt be 
truly urged that the clergy li under close scrutiny, and that mere statistics of 
this kind are apt to exaggerate the proportion of their actual guilt; but, whatever 
allowances we make, the indisputable fact remains that large numbers of priests 
were solemnly ch with immorality by thelr responsible parishoners—a fact 
which, without going further, would at once explaia the moral force of the Reformation. 
I may add here that I shall be grateful to any other scholar who will take the trouble 
to verify my figures, and discuss them publicly if he thinks they need any correction. 
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“U pwell, Sir Thomas Welbenen, chaplain of the parish, is noted of 
“the crime of incontinence and incest* with Joan Brandhous, late of 
“the same village, for that the said Joan, as it is reported, has thrice 
* given birth to children in his house. He was cited and appeared 
“personally at the accustomed place in Norwich Cathedral on the 6th 
“July and confessed the aforesaid crime, wherefore the Buishop’s 
“commissary assigned and enjoined on him the penality recorded 
“below. The same Sir Thomas is noted of the crime of incest with 
“Alice Bateman, blood-sister to the aforesaid Joan Brandhous, whom, 
“as it is reported, he formerly kept as his concubine, carrying about 

' “with him at his [or her] will from place to place, committing with her 
“the crime of incest, for which transgression she performed the public 
“penance assigned her by Master Simon Dexter. On the 6th day of 
“July he appeared before the Commissary in Norwich Cathedral and 
“confessed the transgression. Whereupon the Bishop’s Commissary 
“then and there enjoined on him that on the Sunday next following 
“he should walk before the cross in procession round the Cathedral of , 
“Norwich, in penitential guise, clad only in his shirt, with a lighted 
“wax candle of the value of fourpence in his hand, and offer the same - 
“at the High Altar.” For the two Sundays next following, he was to 
make the same penitential procession in a short gown, bare-headed and 
bare-legged: on the fourth Sunday, in his shirt again in his own church 
of Upwell; and on some other feast-day the same penance was to be 
repeated in the parish church of Huntingdon, where no doubt one of 
the ladies was living. 

This is one of the worst cases; and the punishment, however far 
short of the summary dismissal which would have been his lot nowa- 
days, must still have had some real deterrent effect if it was really 
enforced. The next following is the least grave of the cases recorded 
(fol 76a): “Bexwell. Sir William Salter, Rector, keeps suspiciously 
“a certain Joan who dwells suspiciously with him in his house.” He 
appeared at Norwich and pleaded not guilty, whesewpen he was put 
through the usual form of “compurgation,” which could be claimed by 
any clerk accused of a transgression not too manifest to be disputed, 
and which simply consisted in bringing a certain number of witnesses - 
to swear to their belief in the innocence of the accused. This primitive 
ordeal, though far from being a meaningless form in the hands of a 
really strict Bishop, was yet im most cases equally far from a 
Solomonian procedure; and Chancellor Gascoigne, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, entered a public and most emphatic protest 
against it as “an occasion of intolerable iniquities,” which had 
“rendered many men indifferent to perjury.” (Munim. Acad, R. S, 


* This only means that Joan was his spiritual daughter—#.e., hia parishioner and 
his penitent at the Maina , 
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pp. 536-7.) To Gower, too, the whole thing seemed a sorry farce. 
The layman (he says) was pretty sure of losing money for his spiritual 
delinquencies, but the cleric escaped with the connivance of his brother- 
- clerics; and indeed the visitations show, ‘as we might have expected 
even à priori, that the cleric succeeded far 'more often than the layman 
. in producing the necessary support In the case of this particular 
Norfolk clergyman, the commissary required three clerical and three 
lay testimoniators, one of whom must be of gentle birth He 
succeeded in collecting them, and was therefore acquitted. The third 
case on the list appears on fol. 76 C: “Sir John Richardson, Rector of 
~‘Reymerston, is noted of suspicious intimacy with Agnes, wife of 
“Thomas Evey.” He pleaded not guilty, and was ordered to purge 
himself with the help of three priests and three layfolk of honest 
conversation. He failed in his purgation, could show no further cause 
why he should not be convicted, and swore on the Gospels to accept 
due penance—one instance ouf of dozens that could be quoted to 
show the difficulty of punishing these criminous clerks, for the law 
subjected them nominally to immediate and condign punishment, oath 
or no oath. The penance enjoined in this case was (1) to abstain from 
celebrating Mass for two months (by which the faithful were likely to 
suffer moze than he); (2) to pay 13s. 4d. “for pious uses”; (3) to offer 
a candle of the value of fourpence before the altar of the Holy Trinity 
in Norwich Cathedral, and devoutly say then and there five 
paternosters, five aves, and five creeds. 

These, the first three taken as they happen to come, are theroughly 
typical of the nine cases reported on this visitation. One other had 

“purged himself,” but still lived under some suspicion; another 
succeeded in proving that the adultery had been committed before he 
was in priest’s orders, and was only suspended from Mass for a month. 
One of the rest confessed; the remaining three tried to take their 
chance of compurgation, though each charge rested on the birth of 
children—in one case of several children—in their houses! These 
three naturally failed to purge themselves, "and were condemned to 
penances simthaeke those above described, peria with fines for the 
Cathedral fabric. 

I have ventured above to hint a doabe whether the sentences of 
penance were strictly carried out. These Norwich visitations are too 
occasional to throw much light on the matter; but in the similar 
records of Ripon and Southwell* we find that tite nominal penance 
was, in fact, constantly relaxed. At Ripon, for instance, the full 
sentence on erring priests is recorded in five cases; in only one was it 
actually performed. In one case the culprit redeemed it for a private 
penance and a fine of 33; in the other three, it was redeemed for 
similar fines without even the private penance. For instance (p. 126, 
A.D. 1467), an incontinent chaplain is condemned. “to stand or kneel 

* Ed. A. F. Leach. Camden Soc, N.S. See esp, Introduction, p. lexxy. 
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“in his surplice, with head and feet bare, read-ng in the Psalter at the 
“church font, for three Sundays, from the beginning of his hour of 
“penance until the advent of the procession to the church: then he 
“shall rise and lead the procession to the choir door, kneeling and 
“praying there over the said Psalter until the end of High Mass, with 
“a wax candle of a pound’s weight in his hanc, and to beg and obtain 
“pardon of the canons Afterwards” (proceeds the record quietly), 
“he compounded with our office for his penance, redeeming it for a 
“sum of 3s. 4d. to be applied to the Canon’s alms” In fact, the 
ordinary clerical tariff of “redemption” was evidently about Is. per 
day; for, on p. 3, six similar Sundays of shame are remitted for a fine 
of 63, For the lower (and therefore poorer) crders of clergy, redemp- 
tion was easier still; one of them (p. 36) escaped six “whippings in 
“front of the Cross” at the easy rate of 2s. fcr the lot. One layman, 
on the other hand, had to pay 410 to escape six public whippings, 
unless we have here a clerical error (p. 123). But clerics and layfolk 
alike seem to have preferred the money fine, and this naturally suited 
the Canons also, who loved not the blood of a fustigated sinner, but 
knew very well what to do with his fine. It ‘s worth noting that this 
trade in sins was vainly discouraged by earlier church councils; that 
the strictly orthodox Gower condemns it even more strongly than 
Chaucer,* and that it was one of the chief causes which frustrated all 
attempts at reformation, until the violent interference of the laity in 
the sixteenth century dealt the system a fatal blow. 

The Norfolk records, as I have said, are aot continuous, and the 
Ripon clergy were only quasi-parochial; so that it is dificult to gather 
from them the full effect on the parishes themselves of these very 
frequent clerical immoralities. To get a clear idea of this we must 
go to Normandy for the thirteenth century visitations of Odo Rigaldi, 
and the fourteenth century records of Cerisy. These last give us 
almost continuous statistics for four parishes during a period of 30 
years (1314-1346, with three omissions). In that narrow area eighteen 
public scandals are recorded, on the part o? eight different priests. 
Perhaps the worst parish (though Deux Jumeaux is,pggely or quite as 
bad) is Littry. Here, in 1332, the priest is reported as incontinent, 
and swears (like his Norfolk brother) to accept whatever fine the 
visitors may think ft. In 1341 he “keeps the same girl notoriously as 
“a concubine” and has a child, is again ordered to pay a fine, and 
swears to abjure h partner on pain of 40 Jzures. Later on in the 
same year he is again reported; again in 1342 and 1344, when he has 
two or more children. In 1346 the same report is made; he is fined 
now ten /tvres, and she five—the two together amounting to about 
£60 or £80 of modern money. Whether this was paid we shall never 

* Mirour de TOmme, v. 20,089 Œ. In a passage of bitter indignation too long to 
note here, he says, “in all countries men may nowadays buy off their sins of the 


esh . .. without repentance ... thus our Dean covets sin rather than honesty: 
for he finds the prostitute more profitable than the nun,” 
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know, for at this moment began the cruel ravage of Normandy by 
Edward IHI., and the records fail almost altogether for 13 years. The 
contemporary visitation of Norwich City (A-D. 1333) is not a whit more 
creditable; one of the parish priests was charged with three different 
women.” And these things were happening not only in the lifetime 
of men who might have spoken with others who had heard the living 
voice of St. Francis, but also before the Black Death. It is necessary 
to lay special emphasis on this, in view of a specious theory lately 
started, and already popular even among well-read Anglicans. Now 
that the progress of historical research has’ made it impossible even 
for apologists to ignore the terrible corruptions of the later medizval 
church, it ig contended that faith and discipline were still reeling, in 
1518, under the blow dealt to Europe by the Great Pestilence of 
170 years before—which, however, had been looked upon at the time 
as the merciful interposition of a just God, for the rekindling of a faith 
already decayed and for the revival of purer discipline. This strictly 
Biblical view of the great scourge was also, until recently, that of 
orthodox Roman Catholicism: marts on a changé tout cela; and sainted 
apologists of the past like Bonaventura, Fisher and More would be 
startled to find how much has been done of late years to make straight 
the crooked ways of Providence. As Abbot Gasquet assures us, “to 
“the Church the scourge of 1349 must have been little less than 
“disastrous ;” “the immediate effect on the people was a religious 
“paralysis ;” “it is a well-ascertained fact, strange though it may seem, 
“that men are not as a rule made better by great and unusual visita- 
“tions of Divine Providence” (Heary VIIL, vol 1, p. 6: Great 
Pestilence, pp. XVIL, 216). This “well-ascertained fact ” must indeed 
seem strange to all theists of every description; stranger, still, 
perhaps, to those who have heard that the Bombay plague has made 
the Hindoos more serious, even while it has shaken their faith in 
traditional Hinduism; and, indeed, the “fact” is simply one of those 
patent absurdities from which no subtlety of intellect can, in the long 
run, save the professional apologist. It would be instructive to dwell 
a little longewm@iethis philosophy of history, and to imagine what it 
must feel like to live in a world in which the Almighty, with all His 
excellent intentions, is capable at times of perpetrating blunders too 
disastrous to be remedied even by an Infallible Church! But, in the 
case of Abbot Gasquet, it is always even more instructive to verify his 
documentary references. His theory is built on three main pillars: 
(1) that the clergy showed special devotion during the plague ; (2) their 
ranks’ were consequently so thinned that it took generations to fill 
the dead men’s places properly ; and (3) that it is therefore only natural 


* The plea so often urged, that these connexions were a sort of morganatic 
marriages, will not bear examination: constantly the corespondents are 
women, or several women, or common prostitutes. By the end of the 13th 
century, all pretence of legality had been stamped out of these connexions in England, 
though it apparently lingered longer in Germany,in Wales, and (tell it not in Gath!) 
in Ireland. 
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to find great abuses in the Church after the Great Scourge. Hence 
he draws the comforting conclusion that Lutier gained a temporary 
success only because he struck at a church still staggering under 
God’s hand. I will attempt to confront these assertions, very briefly, 
with the documents on which they professedlv rest. The third point 
is the only one on which the Abbot's ref2rences, though miserably 
scanty, are even approximately correct. He pots out mildly and 
briefly some of the abuses of the later medieval Church, and leaves it 
to be charitably inferred tha: these were practically non-existent 
before the Black Death; which is as if a man should excuse his 
present intemperate habits by producing a list of police-court convic- 
tions “since my poor wife’s dea’h,” without offering the least evidence 
to show what his life had been <efcre that sad event. As a matter of 
fact, all the later abuses of any -mportance were rampant long before 
1348; dunng the past century, at least, prominent ecclesiastics had 
been predicting that the vices of the clergy would prove the ruin of 
the Church; and it is equally c‘ficult to urderstand how a medieval 
historian could be ignorant of this, or could ind it in his conscience to 
ignore it.* On the first point, again (the supposed special devotion of 
the clergy), he makes out some sort of a case ty suppressing the plain 
contradictory evidence of four of his own witnesses; by pleading in 
his own favour the mere obrer dicium of a modern antiquary who 1s 
far too careful and scholarly to claim that he speaks from a special 
and exhaustive study of the question, and vy asserting “it is certain 
“that the Bishops . . . remamed at their posts,” not only without 
offering any evidence, but again in contradiction to three of his own 
witnesses.t 

With regard to the second point, we might very well ask, without 
troubling to verify references, “What sort of a testimonial ig it to the 
“Church to plead that its efficiency was so disastrously impaired 
“for 170 years byea plague which carried cff 50 per cent. of clergy 
“and laity alike?” For there is no contenzion that the Church was 
undermanned: after, as before the plague, there was one priest at 
least for every 100 souls; and even Sir Thomas Mapsse his apology 


* This is the more inexplicable because many of the authorities whom he actually 
uotes lay stress on the general wicked ess reigning 4:/ore the plague, e g. De Smet. 
lection de Chroniques. Vol. II., pp. 334,347. 

t The following are the four testimonies to priestly negligence which Abbot 
Gasquet has suppressed Gpgures in b-ackets refer co pages of his book):—(26) 
Murat. XII. 926. (a7, 1b. XIV. (or AV.), 123. (28) ib. XII., 746. (34) Boehmer. 
Fontes IV. 261. This last authority mertions the Pope’s cowardly desertion of his 
flock: Dene and Ralph of Shrewsbury's register, both quoted by the Abbot. record 
how two English Bishops shirked their duties, In acdiiion to these specific con- 
demnations of the clergy, many other ckroniclers reccrd in general terms that the 
plague-stricken sick were deserted by everybody. Even when Abbot Gasquet does 
not altogether suppress such unfavourable evidence, he perverts it sometimes by 
changes or omissions :— c (27) Murat XVI. 286, and again his long quotation 
on page 47. To estimate the full value of these suppressions, the reader 
must remember (1) that the Abbot 1s professedly engaged in enqu'ring how far the 
clergy rose to the occasion, and (2) that ke quotes from th= context of the suppressed 
portions. 
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for the clergy, admitted that they were far too numerous) Abbot 
Gasquet’s contention is that the plague crowded the benefices with 
more or less inexperienced men, not only for a short time, but for 
nearly six generations. In support of this he brings the evidence of 
Knighton, which is quite unfit to bear the stress laid upon it, and a ~ 
tiny table of figures from the MS. registers of Winchester. Thesé 
_ are no doubt accurate in themselves, coming as they do from Mr. F. J. 
Baigent; but the inference drawn from them is extraordinarily false 
to plain facts) They cover the institutions in the single city of 
Winchester during eleven years, and are designed to prove that the 
plague thrust into the benefices an enormously increased proportion 
of clerks in lower orders. But if, instead of confining himself to this 
ridiculously narrow area, he had taken the figures of a whole diocese, 
town and country alike, the Abbot would have found that the statistics 
from which he argues are wrong (incredible as it may seem) by about 
one thousand siz hundred per cent., a fact which makes this reference 
to MS. episcopal registers as misleading as othe-s which I have already 
exposed, and others again which I am ready to point out if necessary. 
Throughout his Great Pestilence, he has persistently falsified the actual _ 
evidence on the main questions. Of chroniclers who touch the point 
at all, the large majority assute us that the clergy in general did not 
show special self-sacrifice during the plague. Again, such statistics 
as we possess tend to show that they died in the same proportion as 
the laity, neither more nor less. Thirdly, instead of inaugurating a 
new era of youthful and ignorant incumbents, the plague accomplished 
what popes and councils had vainly attempted—it broke down the 
bad old system of putting ignorant boys into the best livings, while 
curates at starvation wages did the actual work. Let me give 
a typical instance from before the Plague. In Exeter Diocese, 
between 1308 and 1324, 376 livings in lay patronage were filled up, 
and only 135 of these—scarcely more than one-thard—were given to 
men in priest’s orders! In many cases the presentees were not in holy 
orders at all, but mere tonsured clerks in their teens, to whom the 
Bishop at’ otaggggve leave of absence for study at the University! 
These boys could of course do no parish work; that was done by cheap 
curates who had only the smallest and most distant prospect of a 
benefice. Into this state of things came the Black Death: half the 
clergy perished with half their flocks; 4,000 livings went suddenly 
begging, and now the despised curates commandedethe market. Like 
the agricultural labourers, they gained at this moment an advantage 
which no legislation was able entirely to wrest back from them; and 
though, on the eve of the Reformation, it was again complained that 
very many parishes were served by incompetent hirelings in the 
absence of their incumbents, yet no later list of institutions that I 
have been able to find shows anything approaching to the scandalous 
proportion of boy-incumbents which stares us in the face from the 
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pre-pestilence records of Worcester, Bath and Wells, Winchester and 
Exeter alike.* The Black Death did indeed deal a terrible blow to 
the Ancien Régime; it did indeed hasten the Reformation; but, 
dike all other visitations of God, it left the world, on the whole, 
better, more serious, and more truly religious.) That however is in 
itself an important chapter of Church history; and I have already 
exceeded the ordinary limit of space. » 


G. G. COULTON. 


2 

* [ have no space here to give the full fi ; but I speak from an analysis of 
more than 1,200 institutions, extending (with intervals) over nearly two centiares, 
and covering 4 dioceses I omit the ngs under clerical patronage, since a 
clergyman’s own interests generally compelled him to present a priest. It is 
probable that no two workers would bring out the figures exactly the same: there 
might be legitimate variations of opinion even to the extent of ten or twenty per 
cent. ; but J dare boldly assert that no scholar, whatever may be his prepossessions, 
will arrive at a result even remotely resembling Abbot Gasquet’s, or will refuse to 
endorse my conclusion that the greatly i instead of greatly 
increasing, the proportion of lower s instituted to livings, 
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PAIN is not a land of great painters. That is a fact we sometimes | 
fail to realise at first. If we come from Italy to the land of ` 
Velasquez we perhaps expect to ènter another paradise of painting, 
strengthened in this by the knowlèėdge that even to-day Spain is 
producing many brilliant artists. But it isnot so. Spain has nevet 
. been a painters’ paradise. Velasquez, one of the greatest initiators in 
art, belonged to a race that showed little artistic initiative, and the 
vigorous and characteristic Spanish painters of to-day all come from 
enterprising commercial communities whose energies have chanced 
to overflow into art There has never been a time when Spanish 
painting was really comparable to what, at one time or another, Flemish, 
Tuscan, Venetian, Dutch and French painting have been, The 
dominant note of the Spanish temperament, even when Spain was a 
great world-power, was always character. @sthetic sensibility— 
Velasquez always excepted—meets us nowhere in Spanish art. The 


` : inspirations of art usually came to Spain from outside. - Keenly alive 


as he was to the subtlest mysteries of religion, the Spaniard disdained 
the refin ts of artistic delicacy; he instinctively preferred a 
vigorous, realistic grasp of things, even of spiritual things. 
Spain is not the land of great art but of great personalities, and 
Velasquez towers as much above his fellow-painters as Cervantes 
above his fellow-novelists.* 


z The great Yogue which the Spanish school has always en joyed both in England 


and France is dueto a succession of circumstances. hteenth century it was 
identica, not altogether ly, with the late Italian schools, and received the 
high regard as wasa od to them. When the romantic movement burst 

with Victor aed and in ting with omnia was instinct- 

and to some extent in cre Spain, the last home of 

romances, nhi palnie was looked at wi freak terest from another t 
of view. And on, new technical with Manet 


—who also instinctlvel Day nd oS faethe de 
ese new ways of ap 
blems of light and colour led to the triumph of Velasquez, who was found to 
Pean the leader, Saree cratuclen sao) eee eee movement of the conquest 


of painting over nature. 
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Within the sphere of the plastic arts the real predilection of the 

Spaniard is less for painting than for architecture and sculpture. 
' The Spanish character has impressed itself on Spanish architecture 
* with more complete and overwhelming force than it has manifested in 
any other art, although the essential ideas of this architecture have 
all been borrowed. In most countries architecture, however national 
it may seem, has expressed the ideals of a few choice spirits. We 
must go back to ancient Rome, almost to Egypt, to finda people who 
have affirmed themselves in building so emphatically as the Spaniards. 
For sculpture also the native taste is Ceeprooted. Even the 
prehistoric Iberians had a vigorous school of sculpture, based on Greek 
and Asiatic sources, and attaining an individuality of its own, though 
sculpture starting from a similar combination is found’in Etruria 
and in Cyprus. None of the world’s famous sculptors are Spaniards,’ 
but the amount of beautiful or imposing sculpture to be found 
throughout Spain in churches and cloisters is extraordinary. Like the 
painting, it is seldom exquisite—Spain has preduced no Donatello— 
but it is often various, vigorous, romantic in the highest degree. The 
wonderfully preserved tombs in such cathedrals as those of Toledo, 
Zamora, and Leon can hardly be matched elsewhere for fine conception 
and interesting detail. Spanish wood-carving is not less fascinating 
and even more distinctively Spanish, though its first inspirations are 
believed to have come from Flanders or Holland. This medium 
lent itself happily to the finely expressive and realistic manner of the 
Spaniard,* and in this art he found not only scope for his fantastic 
extravagance, and his naturalism, but he attained also a delicacy and 
loveliness which we usually miss in Spanish art Nearly every great 
Spanish church has carved walnut-wood stalls which are treasuries of 
delight, each with its own special character. It seems, to have been 
the freedom and facility of wood which enabled the Spaniard, whose 
aim was ever expressiveness, to attain such success in this medium; 
for a different reason he was equally successful in the use of iron; 
here extravagance, as well as grotesque realism, is inevitably checked, 
and for the combination of restrained boldness armony the 
ironwork screens of Spanish churches, notably at Seville, Toledo and 
Granada, are unsurpassable. 

Spanish people, with their predominantly serious character and 
their impulse for strong expression, are innately dramatic. They have 
produced a long Succession of fine playwrights and good actors, 
continued up to the present day. They are instinctively dramatic 
even in their gestures and speech. Nowhere, it seems to me, is 
this more marked than in Aragon, and Aragon is probably the chief 


* The naturalistic tendencies of Spanish sculpture and wood-carvirg bave always 
been ised. In an interesting pamphlet (summarised in Natre, Nay. 2nd, 
1899, p. rh Dr. E. S. Fatigati shows, as is ind fairly obvious, that from the sixth 
century onwards a close study of plant life and animal life is clearly reflected in 
Spaniah sculpture. 
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‘focus of Spanish sculpture. There can, I think, be little doubt that 
the Spanish predilection for sculpture—for the moulding of wood and 
stone and iron—and the high level of accomplishment here reached 
are founded on impulses which are also expressed in Spanish life 
and literature. They are the natural artistic outcome of the 
predominance of character in the Spanish temperament.* 

The seriously realistic and dramatic tendencies of Spanish art may 
perhaps seem strange to those who couple Spain vaguely with Italy 
as “the South.” Italy we are accustomed to regard—not quite 
Seale for among its greatest poets Italy produced the sombre 
figures of Lucretius and Dante—as a land of sunny idleness and facile 
enjoyment, where lazy and picturesque peasants bask in the sun by 
the blue sea, ready to be transferred to the drop-scenes of theatres. 
That is a vision we must not usually expect to see in Spain, either 

. in the actual Spanish landscape or in Spanish pictures. It has indeed 

often seemed to me that the meteorological effects of the climate of 

central Spain have had not merely an indirect but even a direct influence 
on the most typical Spanish painters, The hard and violent effects, 


the sharp contrasts, the strong colours, the stained and dusky clouds, 


looking as if soaked in pigment, may well have affected the imagination 
of the artist, and a Castilian sunset often seems to have a real affinity 
with many a canvas of the most typical Spanish painters However 
this may be, we find in Spain a more extreme south united to a more 
extreme north than Italy ever shows us. And just as Norway and 
Africa meet in the Spanish climate, and Visigoths and Moors in the 
Spanish people, so Flanders and Naples meet in Spanish painting. 

The basis of Spanish painting is northern and Flemish; even 
Italian influences, it has been pointed out, first reached Spain through 
Flemish channels; the spirit of Flemish art, its realism, its dramatic 
veracity, its deep and serious feeling, were altogether congenial to the 
-Spanish temperament. We hear of Jan van Eycle travelling in the 
peninsula; Roger van der Weyden’s pictures were evidently greatly 
admired, for we find many of them, including some of the finest, in 
Spain at aa his dramatic force and intense religious feeling 
could not fail to make a strong appeal to the Spanish temperament ; 
Gherart David, who also has strong Spanish affinities, may likewise be 
seen in many parts of the country. 

On this Flemish basis arose a long school of painters whose names 
are little if at all known; they have been treated with undeserved 
neglect by their fellow-countrymen, for while Flemish in inspiration, 
they represent a really Spanish development, which if it had not been 
largely overwhelmed by other influences might have led to fine results 
in the line of the national genius. The two chief representatives of 

* It is noteworthy that there is some reason to think that the Christian meer 
of images first became marked in S ; this Is indicated by a famous canon (36 


nst such worship, passed by the cil of Elvira (the paclent aan) 
siile Pope Damasus an early propagandist in this direction, was algo a S da) a 6, 
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this movement are Luis de Dalmau of Barcelona and Alejo Fernandez 
of Cordova. Dalmau’s chief work, the altar-piece now in the Museo 
Municipal of Barcelona, was painted soon efter the great masterpiece 

” of the Van Eycks at Ghent, which in some respects it recalls, and it 
has a generally Flemish character, representing yellow-haired and 
yellow-eyed women, and black-haired men, as we often see them in 
Flemish paintings; but it remains a little stiff in its forcefulness, 
although quite a beautiful, harmonious, decorative picture. Fernandez, 
who painted somewhat later, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
ig a much more charming and more individual painter. His “Madonna 
“with Angels” ‘at Triana is the most delightful picture the early 
Spanish painters have given us; in its general aspect, as well as in 
much of its detail, it is Flemish, without -he Flemish stiffness and 
indifference to beauty, for there is an almost Italian grace and ease 
about it, and the angels recall Filippo Lippi. 

But this orderly development on a Flemish basis towards a Spanish 
ideal was roughly destroyed by the eruption over Europe of that new 
kind of art which had grown up in Italy. Early Spanish art melted at 
the touch of this powerful solvent as swiftly as the early Flemish art 
from which it sprang. The Italians in their fine climate, where any 
wall will do to paint on, had had a long training, and their esthetic 
sensibility, their instinct for design, enabled them to use with complete 
mastery the methods of self-expression they had evolved. But their 
slowly acquired freedom acted as a swift poison on the artists trained 
in the restrained and realistic traditions of the Flemish school Freed 
from their bonds to tradition, and at the same time losing their loving 
and reverent devotion to Nature, they corld not, like the Tuscans, 
trust’ to their own happy inspiration; they became licentious in 
technique, shallow in feeling, insipid and extravagant in design It 
is rare indeed to find any fine artistic personality behind the wildly 
flowing draperieg or the facile superficial canvases of these painters ; 
their art interests us scarcely more than that of Vasari Great as was 
the fascination exerted by the new and free art of Italy, it seldom 
‘so far inspired the Spaniards as to enable them to work truly in its 
spirit. Here and there indeed we catch a glimpse of that spirit, and 
the great sixteenth century retablo of the church of San Jeronimo 
at Granada is a beautiful and harmonious work in the Italian manner, 
though without any obvious imitation, while Roelas, of Seville, has 
a sweet and gracfous charm which is also Italian rather than Spanish. 
As we see his work in some of the Seville churches, he combined 
something of the Venetian spirit of Titian with the Andalusian spirit 
which reached its climax in Murillo, while yet retaining an attractive 
personality of his own. i . 

- Another artist, who was not only a Venetian in artistic origin but 
a foreigner by birth and race, Theotocopuli, commonly called El Greco, 
ranks among the chief pioneers of Spanish painting, and has even 
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been regarded as the first in time of the characteristically Spanish 
masters. He came from Venice and his early affinities were mainly 
with Tintoret. But after he had settled in Toledo, to spend a long life 
there, he slowly acquired a manner of his own, highly individual, even” 
morbidly eccentric, while at the same time he must be counted among 
Spanish painters since he developed some genuinely Spanish qualities, 
and became an influence over painters who followed him. From 
being almost completely neglected, of recent years a reaction has‘set 
in towards the opposite extreme, and by some Spaniards Greco is now 
placed on nearly as high a pinnacle as Velasquez* His extreme 
individuality, the sincerity with which he followed his own mannerisms 
to the utmost, so that one is inclined to say that even the smallest 
fragment of a Greco canvas could be immediately recognised as the 
work of the master, scarcely suffice, however, to make a painter of 
the first order. The reckless and frantic effort of his inspiration lacks 
the genius which could alone justify it. “His pictures might at 
“times,” as Mr. Ricketts says, “have been painted by torchlight in 
“a cell of the Inquisition” But though he is lashed and tormented by 
his vision, he is rarely able to embody it, Even his universally 
acknowledged masterpiece, the “Burial of Conde Orgaz,” at Toledo,— 
although comparatively restrained, full of fine passages and ideas, and 
at the time of its production as great a picture as bad ever been 
painted in Spain,—can scarcely be said to be among the great pictures 
of the world. The general design of it—the group of bending figures 
around the supine form, and the supernatural circle of figures in the 
clouds behind—had been a familiar composition among Byzantine 
artists centuries before, as it remained afterwards, well illustrated by 
Zurbaran’s “Funeral of a Bishop” in the Louvre. Powerful and 
impressive as the work undoubtedly is, the fine and faithful portraiture 
of the bystanders and the realistic detail of their costumes clash with 
the larger religious significance which the painter Has sought to give 
to his work; the religious significance is unachieved, and, on the 
other handaghe episode depicted and its supernatural accompaniments 
are not felt to aid the singularly fine row of portrait heads, resting 


* Last year, when it was re ed that Greco’s most famous picture, “The Burial of 
Count Orgaz,” was to be sold and taken out of the country, there was a great outcry 
in Spain at this “sacrilege and profanation.” The demand was made on this 
occasion that all the works of art in churches and monasteries should be declared 
national property, or a law passed, on the linea of the Italan law, though less 
extreme, to keep them in the Conny A serious and difficult problem is, indeed, 
presented by the immense amount of priceless and unique artistic treasures stored in 
the churches throughout Spain. Now that their value is becoming recognised it is 
difficult for their present possessors to guard them ad«quately even against ordinary 
thieves, and many daring robberies have taken place (as lately from the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela), while the slowly growing antagonism between the Church 
and the people wil] introduce more risks of devastation such as occurredin England 
in the seventeenth-century and in France in the eighteenth. On the other hand the 
Church will certainly maintain its rights jealously in this as in other respects 
and it must be admitted that the artistic loss would be great if the treasures of 
Spanish churches were to be stacked in museums after the manner now followed in 
most other countries. f : 
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on their white ruffs, which chiefly draw ou- attention. In his more 
purely religious and supernatural scenes Greco was sometimes 
imaginative but more often bizarre in design and disconcerting in his 
colouring, with jts insistence on chalky.white and pale violet and green.* 
Greco was usually at his best in portraiture; here he reached a high 
degree of distinction, refining on the methods of Tintoret, bringing 
out the aristocratic qualities of his sitters, and imparting to them 
something of that consuming febrile and neurotic energy which is the 
special characteristic of his own art and doubtless his own personality— 
possibly the source of the still unproved legend of his madness—while 
it sorts so wéll with the city of his adoption. The haughty and 
aristocratic quality in Greco—a Spanish quality again, though most 
Spanish painters revealed in their art their often plebeian origin—led 
him to follow out his own aims in disdain of the art around him 
and together with certain qualities in his colouring it may have been 
an inspiration to Velasquez, who certainly learrt something from Greco, 
although his sane and solid genius instinctively rejected the bizarre 
elements in his predecessor’s art Carrying hi3 own originality to the 
utmost limits, Greco was a real liberating forc2 in Spanish art. 

For the most part, as we have seen, the hard, deep-feeling, 
individualistic, sometimes rather violent temper of the Spaniard could 
not be conciliated with the spirit of Italy. But at last a really fertile 
seed from Italy ‘was scattered on Spanish soil It was altogether of 
novel character, and it came from the south o the Italian peninsula, 
a region allied to Spain, for Naples and Sicily, unlike northern Italy, 
are African in their affinities; they were, morsover, for a long time 
under Moorish influence, and they had subsequently become part of 
the great domain of Spain t 

The rough, stern, realistic art of Naples, veracious and dramatic, 
but revealing little delicacy of esthetic sensibility—-mainly embodied 
for us in the wok of Caravaggio and Salvator Rosa—was a vigorous 
revolt against the shallow and feeble forms of later north Italian 
art, and the insipidities and inanities into which that had at length 
fallen} But it is necessary to remember that the Ne#fOlitan School 
was only in a very slight degree made up of South Italians; nearly 


call its leaders reached Naples from elsewhere. It must also be 


remarked that the Valencian School of Spain was developing out of 
the Bolognese School along the same lines as the Neapolitan School, 


* The predilection for green is interesting, for it is one of the numerous points 
in which Greco anticipated the characteristics of the Spenish school; green has 
usually been prominent on the Spaniard’s palette and has remained so, sometimes, 
as in Fortuny’s pictures, becoming very insistent. It ig not in painting only that the 
child of arid Spain shows this love of green, but also in literature, notably in 


Cervantes. 

+ “And truly in my opinion," wrote Howell from Naples in 1621, “the King of 
Spain’s greatness appears here more eminently than in Spain itself.” 

} This tendency was not, however, of late sppeara aco. The mosaics of 
southern Italy (as illustrated in the first volume of Bertarx's L'Art dans [ltahe 
Miridionale), unlike those of Byzantine art generally, are ofzen singularly vigorous 
and dramatic, with figures in high relief on a dark backgrouni 
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and the Valencian Ribalta—with his strong lighting and vigorous 
modelling—was fully as much the master of Riba as any Neapolitan. 
The decisive factor, moreover, in concentrating the realistic revolt of 
late Italian art in Naples seems to have been the fact that Naples had” 
then long been under Spanish ryle, and that to the Spaniards this 
kind of art was as congenial as it was alien to Italians generally. The 
-Neapolitan painters were thus in a double sense a branch of the 
Spanish school. In this way it came about that Ribera the Valencian, 
El Spagnuoletto, as he was called in Italy, a leader of Neapolitan 
art, was not only born in Spain,t but is rightly counted as in every 
sense one of the glories of Spanish art. 

Ribera’s best works are scattered—though a special room is now 
devoted to him in the Prado—but anyone who has been able to obtain 
a comprehensive vision of them as a whole can scarcely fail to come to 
the conclusion that after Velasquez there is no greater figure in 
Spanish art. It may be admitted that Ribera is very unequal, and 
that in facile and obvious charm he is not usually conspicuous. It 
is possible to turn away from many of his pictures with the feeling 
that they are sombre, harsh, violent, if not indeed sometimes brutal 
We have to remember that he came first, and that possibly Velasquez, 
„and certainly Murillo, began by being his imitators. The profound 
originality of Ribera is shown by the complete manner in which, though 
seemingly inspited by foreign influences, he expresses and works out 
the genius of his own people. The qualities of Spain, as we know, are 
the qualities of character. The art of Ribera is the manifestation of 
this temper, earnest, profoundly emotional, almost exclusively religious, 
yet nearly always realistic and invariably dramatic. So dramatic is 
he and so anxious to expend all the resources of his art in bringing his 
figures into the strongest relief, that we might regard him as really, 
by instinct, a sculptor. He was bom on the confines of Aragon, 
a centre of sculpture, the most national of the plastic arts of Spain, 
and no other Spanish painter has so persistently conceived the scene 
‘before him from the sculptor’s point of view, that is to say, as sculpture 

has been UMferstood by the dramatic and realistic Spaniard, like 
Montafies, who designed some of those noble and poignantly life-like 
images which are still borne in procession at Seville in Holy Week. 
The robust vigour of Ribera’s art is compensated and completed by his 
essential tenderness. In the power of rendering loving devotion, 
of tender abandonment associated with religious emotion, Ribera not 
only surpasses all his countrymen, but is scarcely excelled outside 
Spain. His Magdalene, in the Prado, caressing a skull, succeeds in 
imparting the simple sincerity of true feeling to a stereotyped scene 

t Ribera was born at Jativain Valencia of Spanish parents, although the 1 family 
shortly afterwards migrated a a where the painter married an Italian wife and 
eventually died, probably at in 1652. Jativa, a fortress amid a paradise 


of flowers and fruit, was also the hone of the Borgias, and at one time a stronghold 
of Valencian revolt; it is still a centre of Anarchism. 
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which the painter has usually found it very difficult to realise 
convincingly. The attitude of the stooping St John, at the feet of 
the dead Saviour, in a picture in the National Gallery, with bowed 
“head covered by a waving wealth of golden hair, is singularly 
characteristic of Ribera, and not less so, in a well-known picture 
in the Louvre, the dead Christ whose mass of brown-black hair 
mingles with shadows of the same colour. In such pictures we see 
those sombre and deep tones of emotional colour, the rich dusky 
harmonies, which have so often haunted Spanish artists down to 
Gandara and Zuloaga, but have never been so strongly and splendidly 
achieved as by Ribera He remains the most superb and original 
colourist of Spain, a strayed Venetian whose emotional tone is yet 
entirely Spanish, The crowning proof of Ribera’s artistic strength 
and his power of rendering ecstatic emotion is furnished by the great 
Conception which hangs over the high altar m the Church of the 
Augustinas Recoletas in Salamanca. The fine blending of modesty 
and pride in the Virgin’s face and erect figure is here triumphantly 
attained; in one effort Ribera has not merely succeeded where 
Murillo after him so often lavished his labour in vain, but he challenges 
comparison with Titian, 

It was not merely in painting ecstatic Virgins in the clouds that 
Murillo sought to follow Ribera. In much of his early work he moulded 
- himgelf on Ribera at every point Before an “Adoration of the 
“Shepherds ” in the Murillo room at the Prado it is difficult to realise 
that we are not in the presence of a characteristic work of the earlier 
master; there is the same colouring, the same realism, the same type 
of Virgin’s face ; even the angel who seems so characteristic of Murillo 
we find fully developed in the white-winged angel, robed in golden 
brown and purple, of the “San Pedro in vinculis” of the Ribera room. 
Murillo, it is true, left out the occasional brutal crudity of Ribera, 
but he also left out his force and sincerity and dramatic veracity. ~ 

The supremacy of Velasquez—whose early work also exhibits, though 
in a less definite degree, the influence of Ribera—emong fhe painters 
of Spain is to-day unquestioned, nor is there mach question that 
among the artists of the world he stands in the first rank, in certain 

respects, indeed, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. But Murillo, who 
once counted as more than the peer of Velasquez, has fallén from his 
high estate in critical estimation, though his popularity among the 
masses, in and ouf of Spain, remains unaffected by the discussions 
of critics. His real position, we shall probably not err in concluding, 
is neither so high nor so low as opposing factions have placed it, 
and we may agree with those who would rank him with or a little 
below Andrea del Sarto. He has suffered from his popularity and 
from the critical reaction aroused,by that popularity. But as in the 
case of his in many respects greater contemporary Vandyke, we must 
allow due weight to real charm and genuine accomplishment, however 
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much we may be affected by the absence of those qualities which are 
‘essential to the making of the greatest art, Murillo was lacking in 
original force; the methods, the aims, even the favourite designs of 
the first period of his art were, ag we see, largely impressed on him 
-by the puissant genius of Ribera, and the modifications which his style 
underwent later in life, while doubtless more peculiarly personal, were 
of no great artistic significance. He was an artist of feminine and 
receptive temperament, a realist indeed but with no virile force, inapt 
to express the vigorous dramatic qualities which most natively find 
expression in Spanish art. But his hand was highly accomplished, 
and his taste showed a finer sensibility than is common in Spain; he 
was sensitive to beauty, especially to the idyllic beauty of homely 
landscape scenes (though he was here largely a follower of 
Bassano) and to the plebeian charm of the Spanish peasant. His ` 
quick eye and ready hand were forced to adapt themselves to the 
needs of a city in which beauty was dedicated almost altogether to 
the service of religion. That circumstance, though it led to the 
production of pictures which made Murillo’s fame, has yet been 
unfortunate for his reputation in the highest sense. Of all Spanish 
painters, Murillo alone, the genuine child of Andalusia, may be said 
to represent the spirit of what we term the “South” For that 
very reason, perhaps, he was nof so typically and essentially Spanish 
‘as Ribera was. He was without the Spanish dramatic aptitude, without 
the sincerity of intense religious feeling. Murillo’s famous Virgins 
in the clouds, after the manner of Ribera’s great Salamanca 
Conception, however delicious the glowing haze in which they live, 
are nearly always pretty peasant girls, posing in‘ beautiful robes 
that do not belong to them, and simulating ecstatic emotions they have 
never felt. His other religious pictures are similarly gracious and 
charming, similarly unconvincing. When we can forget that we are 
looking at a religious picture, or when the tef was free to devote 
himself to frankly secular subjects we see le enjoy the qualities 
of his ata No other Spanish painter has so agreeably seized the 
peasant life of Spain, or rather of Andalusia, at the points where it 
fell in harmoniously with his own pretty mannerisms; in this field, 
indeed, he sometimes seems both sensitive and sincere, able to present 
life for what it is worth Even the absence of dramati¢ instinct 
“helped him here. His love of beauty and refinement, especial! when 
manifested in a plebeian shape, his idyllic feeling for the beauty of 
pastoral repose in a patriarchal age—illustrated by many of the 
pictures at the Hermitage in St. Petersburg-—his softly bright and 
luminous colouring, his facile skill in realistic detail, all these 
things must make Murillo a fascinating and peculiar figure 
-m Spanish painting, though they cannot enable us to place him beside 

Velasquez and Ribera. 

His proper rank is more nearly with Zurbaran, unlike as in many 
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respects the two artists are; Murillo, who came somewhat later, 
the more skilled and versatile master of his art, Zurbaran, a more 
natively dramatic realst, and with a far more sincere and, profound 
religious instinct, the finest type of the realist as religious visionary. 
But they were alike in their refinement of nature, the delicacy 
of their realism, their genuine love of plebeian human nature, 
Zurbaran always remaining more direct in his vision, more unaffected 
in his execution, a man of very humble soul, perhaps too humble for 
a great artist, content to be on the earth, and by preference in a 
cloister, never eager to climb, as Murillo was, on to a cloud. 

Zurbaran was a native of Estremadura, the province that lies 
between Castile on the north and Andalusia on the south, and this 
position seems accurately to account for his spiritual attitude He 
had much of the Andalusian sweetness and.cheerful contentment, 
but at the same time in his ‘dramatic vigour, his intense fervour, 
his genuine preoccupation with religion, he was intimately related to 
Castile. Technically his pictures are often uninteresting because he 
is nearly always dominated by the instinct to coavey his religious 
feelings and ideas as simply and sincerely as he cen. Murillo was a 
religious painter because the age would not allow him to be anything 
else. But Zurbaran was entirely in harmony with the religious 
spirit of his age., He is a Spanish Fra Angelico, that is to say a very 
realistic Angelico, whose knees rest always firmly on the earth. 

The great period of Spanish painting was comprised within the 
first half of the seventeenth century. It died even more completely 
and suddenly than the contemporaneous efflorescence of Spanish drama, 
and almost at the same time. The life of Velasquez ended in 1660, 
and that of Calderon, who outlived most of his fellow-dramatists, in 
1681. The ancient and vigorous school of Venice, with which the 
Spaniards had so often come in touch, continued within narrow channels 
alive and alert, refàining its aptitude for new developments, and in 
Guardi, at all events, stretching forwards towards modern art; but 
Spanish art had lost all vitality. Not one notable figugg, emerges 
until we reach Goya at the end of the eighteenth century. In Goya, 
certainly, although he shows some suggestions of French influence— 
for, with fundamental differences, it is not difficult to feel now and 
again the hardness and pseudo-classicality of David—we have a 
genuine and energetic renaissance of the Spanish spirit in art We 
miss indeed the substantial solidity of the old masters and their 
aristocratic instinct, but on the whole, with his versatile aptitudes 
and wide-reaching interests, he represents the Spanish temper and 
Spanish interests far more comprehensively than any other Spanish 
painter. He has finally escaped from the control of the Inquisition 
which fettered his predecessors, and is.a little intoxicated with, his 
freedom. Religion, the prime interest of old Spain, is a negligible 
element in his art. It is indeed a fact of some significance, in estimating 
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the spiritual outlook of Spain, that since Zurbaran there has. been no 

great Spanish religious painter. Goya touched Spanish life vividly 

and alertly on every other side; he has all the fantastic bisarrerjie 
of Spain, some of his pictures are like pungent political pamphlets ; 

he illustrated fully all the aspects of Spanish popular and festive life, 

technically in a versatile and experimental way which is always 
interesting, though, except in sketches and etchings, it seldom reaches 

consummate achievement. Some of his drawings, in their superb dash 
and achievement, are comparable to Rubens’s sketches. And in his 

personal life he exhibited just the same versatile and audacious 
temper, ready with his sword, competent to play his part in the. bull- 
ring, at one time abducting a nun from her convent, at another time 
carrying on a public /iatson with a dfichess of the court, and painting 
her in his “Maja Desnuda,” as Manet afterwards painted the less 

distinguished Olimpia. And while he was thus at heart and in life 

a typical Spaniard, Goya was also a nervous and restless modern, 

indeed with some claim to be accounted the earliest of modem 

painters. 

Goya marked, however, a real eal in | Spdnish minig which has 
continued to the present time, although, with the possible. exception 
of Zuloaga, it has not produced any figure of the first rank For the 
most part the Spanish painters have allied themselves with those 
of France and have sought training and fame in Paris Such an 
approximation was natural and inevitable, even apart from the unique 
reputation which Paris has long enjoyed as an art centre. France 
has been the last of the great European countries to attain serious 
and deliberate self-consciousness in painting, and ever since that 
development has taken place, the French painters of the south-west 
have frequently shown characteristics of colouring and design which 
recall the. Spaniards. The influence of France has not, however, 
destroyed the specifically national qualities of Spanish painters, 
not even when they chanced to be born on French soil Thus Diaz, 
who played a prominent part in the French romantic movement, 
remained Spanish in the large and masculine effects of his best work, 
and in the peculiar suppressed richness of passionate colour which we 
may sometimes note in the painters of Spain. 

At the present day nearly all the Spanish painters of repute, unlike 
their ancient predecessors, are either Basques or, more especially, 
Catalans; belonging, that is to say, to the Spanish populations which 
in other fields also are most energetic and successful The chief 
representative of the Basques is Zuloaga, to-day the most distinguished 
of Spanish painters, the most brilliant exponent of the finest Spanish 
traditions, while first among the Catalans comes Anglada-Camarasa, 
a great master of luxuriant and yet ed colour, the Spanish violence 
tempered harmoniously by Spanish sobriety. The Luxembourg 
possesses a choice collection of modern Spanish paintings, and in the 
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Paris Salons there is always much Spanish work, clearly characteristic, 
and mostly with that bold-and ostentatious brush-work, once the 
method of Velasquez and after of Hals, which has since become a 
fashionable acquirement rather than the inevitable outcome of any 
psychological necessity. In its origin, however, it seems the expres- 
sion in painting of a combative and warlike temperament, the 
transformation into art of valour, that fundamental quality of the 
Spaniard, so that before it one may feel as Brantôme felt when he 
saw the Spaniards riding to the wars in Flanders, like princes in their 
arrogant and insolent grace. 

= HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


THE ‘COMPARATIVE CRITICISM OF SEMITIC. 
LITERATURE. | | 


ya 


HE problems of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament are 
of such grave importance that we must welcome any pew 
method, or the revival or development of any old method, which may 
assist in solving them, or in determining the adequacy or inadequacy 
of current solutions. On this ground we may gratefully acknowledge 
that Mr. Weir does some service to Biblical scholarship ‘in his article 
“Higher Criticism and the Korán ” in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for March. It is true that Mr. Weir’s application of the method 
which he proposes is vitiated by serious fallacies, and true also that 
the method. in itself is less novel than he may seem to suggest. But 
it is probable that the further examination of Old Testament critical 
questions in the light of the phenomena presented by other Semitic 
literatures, such as he pleads for, would serve to advance the ` 
understanding of the Old Testament and of some of its literary and 
historical problems, though this advance might be in the opposite 
direction to that indicated in his article. 

It may be well at the outset to correct or prevent an impression 
which Mr. Weir’s article might easily create, though he can’scarcely 
have intended it to do so. It is not the case, as the article would 
seem to imply, that Old Testament criticism in the past has proceeded 
mainly or exclusively from scholars unfamiliar, with any Semitic 
literature except that of the Hebrews, or that the principles of literary 
criticism, which have wrought so great a revolution in the study of 
the Old Testament, have never been applied to other Semitic works. 
There is a higher criticism of the Korán, for example, as well as of 
the Book of Isaiah, and it has been the exception for eminent Hebrew 
and Old‘Testament scholars not to be familiar with several Semitic - 
languages and, consequently, to some extent with several Semitic 
literatures. Not only so, but several of the most influential 
Old Testament critics ‘have made -valuable contributions to the 
study of some other Semitic literature besides Hebrew. It is 
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significant that Eichhorn, who has not unjustly been termed the 
founder of the modern criticism of the Old Testament, was an 
Orientalist who discussed and edited Arabic literature, and who, in 
kis famous and truly epoch-making “Introduction,” made some of those 
comparisons of the phenomena of Arabic with the phenomena of 
Hebrew literature which Mr. Weir desiderates. More recently, to 
cite but two striking examples, Wellhausen and Robertson Smith 
have been distinguished Arabists as well as widely famous Old 
Testament critics. And in view of the particular illustrations used 
by Mr. Weir, the double labours of Theodor Néldeke, the doyen of 
Semitic scholars, call for more particular mention. In 1860 Ndldeke 
published his still standard work, “The History of the Korán,” in 
which he applied the principles of literary criticism to determine, when 
tradition failed or proved erroneous, the chronclogical order of the 
various sections of that work. So far was this close study of the 
Korán ‘from inspiring Néldeke, like Mr. Weir, with distrust in the 
literary criticism of the Old Testament, that nine years later he 
published his “Untersuchungen zur. Kritik des Alten Testaments,” 
a work which forms one of the landmarks in the development of 
Biblical criticism. 
` Peculiarly misleading is Mr. Weir’s statement that “any parallel 
“instances which may have been brought forward in support of the 
“critical analysis [of books of the Old Testament] have been drawn 
“from the literatures of Greece or Rome or of modern Europe.” 
This sentence must surely have been written in a moment of ” 
forgetfulness or oversight. The comparison of the composition of the 
Hexateuch and of the “Diatessaron ” of Tatian cannot be thus lightly 
.. dismissed. It is true that the judgment of scholars as to the original 
language of the “Diatessaron” is divided, some holding it to have 
been Syriac, others Greek; Mr. Weir may take the view that it was 
Greek and so class the work as belonging to Greek literature. Yet the 
“Diatessaron,” even if originally compiled in Greek, is anything but 
a pure Greek work. Its author was a Syrian, and his amalgamation of 
the gospels, in which verses, how from this gospel, now from“ffff"tnd 
at times mere fragments of verses from different gospels are pieced 
together, proved as a matter of fact adapted to the taste not of Greek 
and Roman, but of Semitic Christians. It was in Syria that the 
“Diatessaron” gained popularity and for a while almost drove the 
separate gospels out of use, and the most direct farm in which the 
work has survived is an Arabic translation. But though the 
“Diatessaron ” is in some respects the most striking instance of a work 
adapted for Semitic readers: and composed by piecing together 
documents which are still extant, it is in no sense an isolated literary 
phenomenon in Semitic literature. The very reverse is true: “the 
“method which appears to us so unsatisfactory” of “copying and 
“piecing together fragments drawn from earlier histories without 
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“giving the reader any hint of the difference of their origin ” “recurs 
“in all the Semitic literatures.” “It is a method which characterises 
“Semitic historiography and, at the same time, its inferiority as 
“compared with classical and modern historiography.” These state» 
ments are made by a distinguished Italian Semitist, Professor Ignazio 
Guidi, in an article in the “Revue Biblique” (October, 1906), entitled 
“L’Historiographie chez les Semites”; and they are supported by 
illustrations drawn from Ethiopic and Arabic historians and 
geographers, This article may be studied with advantage by any 
who may at present share with Mr. Weir the belief that the critical 
theory of the composition of the books of the Old Testament assumes 
a literary method without parallel in Semitic literature. _ 
The facts just referred to also invalidate other statements in Mr. 
Weir's article. Either he quibbles over the terms “editor” and 
“redactor,” or he is inaccurate when he says, “this editor or redactor, 
“moreover, is a personage wholly unknown to Semitic literature. 
“There we have authors and books, but the editing òf an author in 
“the way in which the Old Testament writers are said to have been 
“edited is an entirely modern and European practice.” The remarkable 
assertion that the particular method. of “editing” attributed to Old 
Testament writers is a modern and European practice can only be 
questioned here and not discussed; but, however briefly, it must be 
made clear that in Semitic literature we unquestionably have to do 
, not only “with authors and books,” but frequently also with a person 
(or persons) who is answerable, if for nothing else, yet at least for the 
arrangement of the words of an author in the book that contains 
them. The exact extent and character of the labours of these’ 
intermediaries for whom, in spite of Mr. Weir, it is convenient to use 

_ the term “editor ” or “redactor,” differs in the case of different books 
of the Old Testament, as also in the case of different works in other 
Semitic languages ; but the existence of Semitic editors admits of no 
more doubt than the existence of European editors. ‘Indeed, Mr. 
Weir would have patently contradicted himself in the very sentence 
(on Page 394) which follows that just cited if he had worded it quite 
accurately. Even in the case of the Korán an editor or editors 
intervene between Mohammed, its author, and ourselves. And to 
these editors we must attribute more than the mere collection of the 
verses of the Korán “from palm-leaves and from shoulder-blades and & 
“from the breasts of men”; for they did not, as Mr. Weir inaccurately 
asserts, set down these verses “exactly as the prophet had uttered 
“them,” but, on the contrary, in an order that is notoriously and widely 
at variance from the order in which the prophet uttered them. It is 
precisely because we have to do here not only with an author and his 
book, but also with the disturbing work of editors, that a “higher 
“criticism” of the Korán is required as an indispensable preliminary 
to the really critical study of Mohammed. 
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Another indisputable case of the work of a Semitic editor is to 
be found in the Books of Chronicles; for some of the sources edited 
in this work still lie before us in the Books of Samuel and Kings. 
"And it is the occurrence of phenomena in the earlier books of the Old 
Testament resembling those which in Chronicles can be seen to be due 
to the intervention of editors between the sources and the complete 
work that gives much of its cogency to the critical conclusion that 
books such as the Hexateuch, Judges, Samuel and Kings have been 
edited. This conclusion would not be disproved, though it would lose 
its cogency, if it could be shown that a// of these phenomena occur 
also in other works, Semitic or European, which are strictly and 
unmistakably the work of a single author. That the cogency of the 
critical conclusion is thus destroyed is Mr. Weir’s main argument. 
“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say,” so the article closes, “that a 
“study of the Korán would suggest that instead of splitting up the 
“books of the Bible into innumerable sources, we would be nearer the 
“mark if we supposed, for example, that the first three books of the 
“New Testament were from a single hand.” To which it may be 
briefly replied that we ought to use with great caution a study that 
would suggest a conclusion so erroneous. 

Briefly summarised, the argument to be examined is this :—From 
duplicate narratives of the same events Old Testament critics have 
argued that earlier books of the Old Testament have been piéced 
together from different works: but the Korán contains “repetitions 
“and duplicate narratives and laws, with anachronisms and incon- 
“sistencies,” and is yet admittedly the work of one man: therefore, 
repetitions, etc, in an Old Testament book cannot prove that it has 
been pieced together from different sources. 

The fundamental fallacy in the application of this argument from 
analogy lies in Mr. Weir's neglect of crucial differences in the things 
compared, and thts in turn on his failure to grasp the complete 
argument for variety of authorship in some of the Biblical books. 
Duplicate narratives by themselves prove at most (thajgplombhey 
probably prove as much) difference of origin or purpose, not necessarily 
difference of authorship: in the Korán the duplicate narratives are 
due, as will be seen, to difference of origin, though not of authorship ; 
but duplicate narratives accompanied by certain ather phenomena 
which are found at times in the Old Testament duplicates may require 
for their explanation a difference of origin which extends to difference 
of authorship. 

The crucial difference which Mr. Weir overlooks in comparing the 
Korán with Samuel or Judges is the essential difference in character 
of the works compared. Samuel and Judges are historical narratives ; 
the Korán, though it contains stories of the past, is zoz an historical 
narrative: it is a collection of many communications made, it is true, 
to and through a single individual, Mohammed, but on many different 
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occasions separated from one another, in some cases, by many years. 
Many of these communications were made with the same motive, 
such, for example, as the encouragement of the prophet’s followers, 
_or the terrorising of his opponents. It should have been obvious that 
in such a work the repetition of the same historical illustrations 
to point a moral and the recurrence of the same or similar exhortations 
are entirely natural and immediately explicable by the character of 
the work. They should no more create surprise than when, in a 
volume of sermons delivered by the same author, we detect the 
repetition of similar themes and even of the same illustrations, or 
than when in a biography we find letters by the same writer written 
to different people repeating the same matter. Repetitions in such 
works cannot give the least assistance in determining the causes of 
repetitions in an historical narrative; for there is no such immediately 
apparent reason why the historian should repeat the same description 
in the same or consecutive chapters. 

The truth is, the only safe inference to be derived from a comparison 
of the Korán and the historical narratives of the Old Testament is 
the very opposite of that which Mr. Weir desires. Repetitions occur 
both in the Korán and in the Books of Samuel. We Anow (this is 
admitted by Mr. Weir as by everyone else) that the Korán consists of 
distinct and independent pieces spoken at different times and 
subsequently brought together by an editor. We can see that this 
fully accounts for the repetitions. If the repetitions in Samuel are 
due to a similar cause, it follows that Samuel, like the Korán, has 
been pieced together. In the Korán the pieces proceed from the 
same author; but it obviously cannot follow of mecessity that in 
Samuel also all the pieces are from the same author, Whether they 
are or are not can only be determined by an examination of the 
several pieces. Do they all, like those of the Korán, bear the impress 
of a single mind? Are all the conditions pre-supposed in the various 
pieces, as in the case of the Korán, conditions that fall within a single 
lifai These questions must be answered before Mr. Weir can 
proceed beyond the inference which he unwittingly suggests, that 
Samuel consists of a collection of pieces, to the further inference that 
all the pieces are the work of a single author. 

Had Mr. Weir compared the Korán with the prophetic literature 
of the Old Testament he would have perceived that critics who 
trace repetitions in the historical books to diversity of authorship do 
not commonly so explain repetitions in the prophetical books, and that 
for the very obvious reasons already mentioned. Although some of the 
prophetical books are held to be the work of more than one author, 
no one doubts that the eighteenth and thirty-third chapters of Ezekiel 
are, in spite of their similarity, the work of one and the same author, 
or that Isaiah may more than once have denounced those who favoured 
reliance on Egypt. 


b- 
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It is indeed to be regretted that Mr. Weir preferred to compare the 
Korán with the dissimilar Books of Samuel end Judges rather than 
with the similar prophetic literature. For it would be an interesting 
and instructive study in comparative criticism to observe the 
similarities and dissimilarities in the literary phenomena of the Korán, 
and, for example, of the Book of Isaiah; and to determine, if possible, 
the corresponding or different circumstances to which they point. 
‘The Koran is a collection of a single author's prophetic addresses : 
the Book of Isaiah, if the prevailing critical theory be correct, is a 
collection of the prophetic addresses of Isaiah and of others One 
curious feature that the two works possess in common is that the 
call of both prophets is recorded not at the beginning but in the 
middle of the collection, Mohammed’s call in the ninety-sixth Sura of 
the Kordn, Isaiah’s in the sixth chapter of the Book of Isaiah. A more 
complex feature common to both works is diversity of style. In Isaiah 
the style of chapters xl—lv. is wholly unlike that which prevails 
in L—xX. or xxvili—xxxi Does this by itseE prove that Isaiah, 
the author of the major part of the last-named chapters, is not the 
author of chapters xL—lv.? Scarcely: for different parts of the 
Korán are also distinguished by striking differences of style; some 
are fiery, condensed, poetical, and marked by ane set of favourite 
expressions ; others are quiet, expansive, prosaic and marked by other 
favourite expressions They are the styles respectively of 
Mohammed’s earlier and later years. Difference of style even here 
points to difference of origin, but to difference in time, not in 
authorship. Two things, however, prevent us from arguing from the 
combination of differences of style with unity of authorship in the case 
of the Koran to the unity of the Book of Isaiah. In the first place there 
are prophecies of Isaiah in i—x. and xxvili—xxxi that belong to 
his earliest years (to 735 B.C and earlier), and others that belong to 
his latest (701), and yet none of these show any resemblance to the 
style of xl—lv. Secondly, and of yet more importance, the ial 
and political conditions pre-supposed in the one set of chapters are 
those of the eighth century B.C., and in the other those of the sixth. 

But to turn to another of Mr. Weir's studies in comparative criticism. 
In the Book of Judges we have stories enclosed in a moralising 
framework. The theory commonly held is that the stories and the 
framework are the work of ‘different authors, that the author of the 
framework is the collector and editor of the stories. Mr. Weir seeks 
to undermine the theory by dwelling on the fact that in the Korán 
also we have stories enclosed in a moralising framework “In the 
“Korán, therefore,” he says, “we meet with the same phenomena 
“as are found in the Book of Judges. . . . The analogy of the Koran 
“shows -that the supposed redactor is, in fact, the author of the book, 
“of the narrative as well as of the hortatory parts” Here again the 
facts are incompletely stated and the conclusion fallaciously drawn. 
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Some of the same phenomena appear both in Judges and in the 
Korán, but mot all. In Judges the moralising framework is 
consistently distinguished from the stories by marked difference of 
style, in the Korán it is not And this difference is the more 
remarkable because, as we have seen, there are also differences of style 
within the Korán: but these differences do not coincide with the 
transition from the stories to the moral. 

But let us admit, for the moment, what Mr. Weir would perhaps 
assert, that the difference of style in Judges is imaginary, that it does 
not really exist. Then it might become probable that the stories had no 
previous /iterary existence, that the Book of Judges, like the Korán, 
contains the words of one author only. But we should still be left with 
the question of source. The form of the stories and the form of the 
moralising are alike the work of Mohammed in the one case, and 
(on the hypothesis) of the author of the Book of Judges, in the other ; 
and so with the substance also of the moralising framework. But 
whence is the substance of the stories derived? From “the folklore 
“of bis day, popular tales with which everyone was familiar, but 
“which no one had committed to, writing” is Mr. Weir's answer. So 
far as parts of the Book of Judges are concerned, there is little doubt 
that this correctly describes the ultimate source. But are we to say 
the same of the whole of Judges, of Samuel, and of Kings? Is this Mr. 
Weir's intention? Are we intended to infer from the combination 
of unity of authorship and repetitions in the Korán that the author 
of the Books of Kings who records the release of Jeboiachin in 
561 B.C., and must, therefore, have lived after that date, derived the 
substance of his narrative about Solomon and his successors in the 
tenth and subsequent centuries from nothing historically more 
valuable than folklore and popular tales? Does Mr. Weir appreciate 
the very sceptical conclusions to which his argument may lead him? 
Of course, if his argument be sound, if because*Mohammed derived 
his knowledge of the past from such sources and made no use of 
wetea documents, all other Semitic writers, including the Old 
Testament historians, must have drawn on folklore and popular tales 
alone, we must accept the consequences, however much we regret 
them. Obviously and happily the argument is unsound. So again 
Mr. Weir appears very naively to cite (p. 394) Mohammed’s lack of 

. historical perspective which allows him to make Nimrod and 
Abraham contemporaries, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, identical 
with Miriam the sister of Moses, as reasons for believing that the 
records of events in 2 Samuel ix—xxiv., though the work of a 
single writer, need not be in chronological order; but the comparison, 
if worth anything at all, could not be limited to this conclusion; it 
would have serious consequences for the historical value of a narrative 

_which is generally considered to contain some of the most valuable 
historical material in the Old Testament. Fortunately we may again 
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reject Mr. Weirs implicit argumentas. Not all Arabic historians lack 
historic perspective ; and Mohammed is no mare typical of Arabic than 
is Chaucer (oddly instanced by Mr. Weir) of European writers of history. 
Moreover even Mohammed did not regard the battle of Bedr and’ 
the days of Abraham as “equally distant from him.” The historic 
perspective is absent from the popular tales which he borrowed, but not 
from his records of events within his own lifetime and his own experi- 
ence. The task of the critic alike of the Kordn and of the Old 
Testament is to distinguish legends, in which a distant past 
appears blurred and distorted through centuries of oral transmission, 
from narratives that rest on more accurate sources, whether written 
or oral, or again on the experience of a contemporary and a witness 
of the events described. 

The consequences of sound argument, however destructive they 
may be of what we deemed historical facts, must be accepted; but 
this need not prevent us from recognising the valuable security that 
the Higher Criticism has given for the substantial accuracy of much 
of the historical narrative of the Old Testament, by showing to what 
extent it is of far earlier origin than the relatively late compilations in 
which it has been incorporated; to what extent it was written, if not 
by a contemporary, yet within a generation or two of the events 
described. There is therefore some satisfaction in detecting the 
fallacies in Mr. Weir’s arguments, for though he sets out with obvious 
goodwill to re-establish some of the things that have been shaken, his 
arguments, if sound, would shake to their foundations things which do 
and, we may trust, always will remain. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAND ” 
QUESTION. 


‘ 


N view of the undoubted period of depression which has fdr so 

_ . long exercised its baneful sway over the agricultural districts 
throughout the greater part of the United Kingdom, the obvious 
interest which the present Government takes in this, perhaps the 
most important of all our home industries, must be most gratifying 
and cheering to both friends and foes alike. That this interest has 
been aroused none too soon, if the desire so generally expressed to see 
our rural districts once more assume the populated and flourishing 
appearance which was formerly the case bea real one, will be generally 
admitted by all who have studied the statistics dealing with this subject 
within the last few decades. The steady and continuous decline in the 
agricultural population ever since the days of the Crimean War is 
little short of appalling when one remembers the. enormous increase 
in the population of the country at large during the very same 
period. Less than sixty years ago, out of a total population of under 
twenty-eight millions, nearly three and a half milfions were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits To-day, with a population exceeding forty- 
twO™ififitons, little more than two millions earn their living in a 
similar manner. Moreover, it must be remembered that this is in no 
way owing to a decrease in the acreage farmed, which, as a matter 
of fact; has shown of recent years that, subject to slight fluctuations, 
more and more land is being reclaimed and brought under cultivation. 
To what therefore are we to ascribe this deplorable state of affairs? 
As is usual in a case of such magnitude, the number of those who 
are at hand to assist us with their suggestions is legion, the only 
diffculty being that ‘these suggestions when collated and examined 
are found to differ, both in their line of reasoning and in the necessary 
remedies proposed, in the most astonishing manner. One physician 
will be confident that Protection, administered in large doses, will 
be found an absolute cure; another that the creation of small holdmgs 
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is all that is necessary to restore health and prosperity; a third is 
equally certain that it is the lowness of the wages paid and the bad 
condition of the cottages which is at the root cf the whole matter; a 
fourth that it is the dulness of country life anc the many attractions 
contained in large towns which has caused this unfortunate shrinkage 
in the rural population. 

It would be unwise for us to conclude, simply because of the 
divergence in the opinions put forward by these experts, that they 
know little or nothing of their subject, and that therefore we need 
pay no attention to them It is more than prcbable that there is a 
great deal of truth and clear insight into the oroblem before them 
shown by each and all of those who offer the above opinions. The 
Protectionist will be able to point to the higt prices obtained for 
agricultural products prior to the abolition of the Corn Laws and 
will express the decided conviction that the reintroduction of a similar 
measure would once more restore prosperity to ow villages. Anything 
short of this he will probably denounce as a hal? measure which will 
have no good effect at all, and, if reminded thaz the general public 
have recently proclaimed, in the most determinec manner, that on no 
account will they tolerate any kind of tax on their food supply, will 
simply shrug his shoulders and reply to his imterlocutor with the 
remark that nothing else will do the least good, and that if the 
British public insist on having their food cheap they need not expect. 
to be able to do anything for the agriculturist. 

The Small Holder will ridicule the Protectionist and will refer to 
the very damaging and apparently conclusive fact that, in the days- 
when wheat was anything from sixty to one hundred shillings per 
quarter, the pay of the labourer was infinitely less than it 1s now. 
He will also, in defence of his own scheme, be akle to show that, im 
favourable districts or in the neighbourhood of -arge towns, small 
holdings have frequently proved to have paid well both landlord 
and tenant. If forced to admit that there are ncw far fewer small 
holders than there were twenty years ago, he will probably PIkeihe 
whole of the blame on the unfortunate landlord end maintain that, 
if only the State bought out the landlord, everyżhing would once 
more come right. 

The arguments also of the reformer who pleacs for higher pay 
and better cottage accommodation are well worth of attention, at 
any rate as regards the latter half of his proposals. It must be 
admitted that the insanitary condition of many lebourers’ cottages 
throughout the country is a scandal of the very gravest nature and 
most prejudicial to the health of the whole population. Bad as 
things in this respect now are, however, they are infinitely better 
than was the case formerly, and it would appear that nothing more ' 
is now needed than steady progress along the roac already marked 
out, for this, one of the worst phases of village life, to be eventually 
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totally eliminated. Regarding the claim for a higher rate of wages 
his position does not appear to be so sound. Certainly fourteen 
-shillings and sixpence (about the average now paid, taking one 
county with another) per week does sound very small compared with 
the twenty-five to thirty-five shillings which can be obtained in the 
large cities, more especially when we remember that the hours of 
labour in a country life are far longer than are those of the towns- 
man. There are, however, many details to be considered which do 
not at first strike those who depend on figures for the building up 
of their arguments. On reflection it must be admitted that the 
countryman’s fourteen and six is very much the same thing as the 
cockney’s thirty. To begin with, the agricultural labourer pays no 
more than one shilling a week for a five-roomed cottage and a garden 
of, perhaps, a quarter of an acre, the produce of which relieves him 
of an expenditure which costs his less fortunate rival as nearly as 
possible half-a-crown a week. Moreover, not having to pay for the 
carriage of the eggs, milk, bacon, etc, which he consumes, he is able 
to purchase all these commodities at a considerably lower price than 
they fetch in the towns. ‘Even bread, probably owing to the fact that 
his baker is another sharer in the advantages of cheap living, costs him 
less than it does the townsman. Altogether it may be stated, without 
fear of contradiction, that, if anything, the countryman has a better 
chance of putting aside a shilling or so at the end of the week than 
the man who receives double his pay, but who has to face the higher 
expenses of an urban existence. 

With our fourth friend, and his contention that it is largely 
owing to the excessive dulness of existence in rural districts that 
the younger inhabitants of the villages are seeking fresh fields 
for employment amid more exciting surroundings, it is almost 
impossible to quarrel. That the present generation require far more 
in the way of amusements and pleasure than dig their parents is 
undeniable. A very short excursion into any ordinary countryside 

wills ily reveal plenty of instances where really good cottages 
‘have been abandoned by their tenants not because they were dis- 
satisfied with the houses themselves, or even because it was further 
from their work, but merely owing to the fact that they found it 
“dull” living away from the village. Frequently the new abode 
will cause the labourer to traverse several miles more every day in 
going to and coming from his work, but the additional distance is 
considered to be fully compensated for by the pleasures of village 
society, although, when analysing the wishes of a married man, it is 
permissible to presume that it is occasionally a case of the grey mare 
being the better horse. In a question of obtaining an agreeable 
society for a country district which will compete successfully with the 
attractions of a town, it is naturally very much easier to point out 
the defect than it is to suggest the remedy. In fact, it is hard to see 
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how anybody except a millionaire could transport the-delights of a 
town into a country village. Much may no dcubt be done where a 
few energetic inhabitants will band themselves together to amuse 
their more placid neighbours. Entertainments, whist, football and 
cricket clubs, reading-rooms, etc, are all excellent means towards 
attaining the object in view, and there are comparatively few villages 
now where one or other of these forms of relaxation is not installed. 
That they act as a sufficient preventive of emigration to the urban 
districts it would be obviously absurd to suggest; the depopulated 
condition of nine out of every ten villages is a convincing answer to 
the contrary if we ate to accept the Governmental view of the land 
question. 

What, then, it may be asked, can be done towards restoring the 
population to the land? The Protectionist is clearly out of court 
because the country (as yet, at any rate) will have nothing of him. 
The Small Holder, forced to admit that figures prove small holdings 
to be a failure, has yet failed to induce his Parlmmentary representa- 
tives to buy out the landlord and to provide him (the Small Holder) 
with the necessary cash to let him start an experiment of his own. 
It has, we hope, been sufficiently proved that the wages now paid 
are, compared to urban rates, not illiberal; that cottage sanitation 
is steadily improving, and that it is impossible to hope that we shall 
ever be able to make, country life (to the labourer) as attractive as a 
town one. 

Must we therefore admit that the distressed condition of agriculture 
can never be relieved? Perhaps it is permitted to answer this 
question by asking another. Is agriculture at the present moment 
distressed at all? On reflection it will be foun? that it is quite an 
open question as to whether it is distressed or whether it is not. 

It is perfectly true that the number of persans engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits has fallen by nearly a million and a half in the last sixty 
years; it is no doubt equally true that the statistician who concludes 
that during the past thirty years the capital of landowners kas 
depreciated by one thousand millions, the capital of farmers by one 
hundred millions, and the profits of the farmers by five hundred 
millions, or a total loss of £1,600,000,000, is perfectly correct in his 
figures; but does that necessarily show that agriculture is ruined? 
Certainly it proves a most frightful loss in both men and money, but 
while two millions of people are still at work on the land and thirty- 
two millions of acres are still under cultivation, it is obvious that 
there must still be money in the business. There appear therefore to 
be two main points for us to attempt to elucidate. The first as to 
how this huge loss was incurred, and the second as to why agriculture 
is still in such a comparatively sound position. 

Thoroughly to understand the first point we must go a long way 
further back in our national history than do mos: of those who seek- 
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to prove that our farms will soon be derelict, and that the face of the 
country will revert to very much what it was in the Middle Ages. 
These statistiaans, generally speaking, do not carry their investi- 
gations much further back than the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. But such a proceeding, while it provides an excellent 
basis from which to moralise on the decadence of the farming 
industry, is not suitable if we really wish to ascertain the true position 
which agriculture holds in our national existence. The period 
extending from about 1820 to 1845 was in our history one of 
extremely rapid growth in our population, and not only in our 
population, but in the population of all other European countries. 
But the growth of suitable land for farming purposes was not in 
proportion to that of those who required its products. Consequently 
the price of wheat rose, and would have gone on rising had it not 
been for the fortunate introduction of steamships just at a most 
critica] time in the history of the world. If it had not been for the 
three or four “good” years of wartime in the middle fifties the 
shrinkage in profits which became so alarming a few years later 
would most likely have made itself felt ten years earlier. Taking a 
year haphazard in the reign of George IL, viz, 1731, we find that in 
that year wheat was 27 shillings, barley was 21 shillings, and the 
3 per cent. Funds stood at 92. Not such a very great difference after 
all therefore between the value of farm produce then and now, one 
hundred and seventy-six years later, with our wheat at 32 shillings, 
barley at 23 shillings, and 23g per cent. Consols at 85. Considering 
therefore that farm land increases or diminishes in value according 
to the price of farm products, it may fairly be claimed that land is 
more valuable now than it was one hundred and seventy-six years ago, 
and that any intermediate rise or fall ın value was merely a 
. temporary incident. 

It is therefore at any rate worth while to consider whether this 
readjustment to old values is not the real reason why the farming 
intgyes: at large has stood so well the enormous fall in prices of the- 
last fifty years This fall has of course left its mark on the land. 
The yeoman farmer, perhaps the most valuable class of man that 
England ever produced, has practically disappeared, and many of 
the smaller landowners, unable to maintain the struggle against the - 
constant fall in values, have been forced to sell. The good times had 
lasted tor so long that these smaller men had been enticed into a style 
of living very different from that of their forefathers. When prices fell 
and income decreased with them, the stubborn pride common to most 
Englishmen forbade their curtailment of their establishments and the‘ 
possibility of a return to a more primitive mode of life. Large estates 
have often been blamed for placing a bar in the way of a return to 
the old degree of prosperity in rural districts, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that, with very few exceptions, it was only the owner of the 
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larger estates who, during the change in our agricultural hfe, could 
afford to remit rents; to keep up farm buildings to cultivate unlet 
farms and to buy the land which his smaller neighbours were being 
forced to throw on the market, Had it not begn for the large land- 
owner the crisis through which the councry was passing might, 
instead of dissipating itself, have crystallised into a real national 
disaster which would have had the most serious results to the whole 
nation. Politicians, therefore, who are inclined’ to invoke the aid of 
the law in breaking up these big estates should reflect before carrying 
the principle of decentralisation too far, for, as history has taught us, 
in financial crises it is the smaller men who igo under first, and as 
it is only natural to expect that the future may hold for us just as 
great periods of anxiety as has the past, surely # would be an act of 
folly to remove that which has proved itself t have been the sole 
bulwark in a great emergency. t : . 
Although we have endeavoured to prove that prices are, if 
anything, rather better than they were befor the Napoleonic wars 
and the increase of population caused them tp Soar fo such giddy 
heights, yet it must be most carefully pointed Out that successful 
farming as it is now carried on is a very differ ”t thing indeed from 
anything which has been seen before in this cPUDtTY. This compul- 
sory change of method was probably a grea factor in the strain 
caused by the crisis fram which agriculture has “° recently emerged. 
Many small farmers, while battling against bed t'™<S could not afford 
to see, in addition, land lying idle during its c@0ge from arable to 
pasture, nor could many smal] landowners affo d to forego the rent 
which might have helped the farmer in effecti the change. While 
many failed to weather the storm, others snieeed on aie that 
dogged determination to succeed which has ć oneal) cart £ he 
incipient disasters into eventual triumphs. TAC wee Baa 
conflict, however, has left its ineffaceable traces u n the country-side. 
The barns in which the corm was formerly stored ar 
or are falling into decay, the cottages of the laboure al d 
half of them empty, the smaller farms have had to b puree 
with larger ones, and their buildings are abandoned, whil 
tradesmen class has suffered a terrible diminution. 
Almost without exception the plough has had to give way d 
cutter, with the natural result that the farmer now finds that he iy 
with little more than half the number of hands which he form’ 
employed, although in many cases he is farming treble the acreag~ 
he did under the old system It is true he still grows wheat an 
barley, but he grows no more than he is obliged to do, and would not 
grow that if it were not that the straw is indispensable to him and that 
a change of crop on arable land is a necessity if it is to be kept in 
good condition. Distressing, therefore, as it may be for the traveller 
to see the abandoned farm-buildings and the empty cottages, it is 
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altogether wrong fof him to imagine that because of this there is 
therefore distress iN the land. As a matter of fact, in many country 
districts there 1s still a superabundance of labour. The “Back to 
the Land cy 18, in many of its phases, pure hysteria, and, if 
persisted in, May cause the greatest sufferings to the victims of it. At 
a farmers meeting Not long ago in a county which used to be 
renowned for its wheat, but which is now almost entirely under grass, 
the local Member of Parliament spoke most sympathetically on the 
F shocking shrinkage 14 the rural population, and promised to do his 
best to induce out-of-works” from the towns to refill the villages of 
his division That Views were not those of the majority of his, 
audience was, howevgr, clearly shown when one farmer got up and, 
amid the loud applause of the company, stated that there was labour 
enough in the district}. that the incomers would find no work to do, 
and that he, for one,’ would not give a sovereign a dozen for the 
imported article. Probably, even at that price, the speaker over- 
estimated the value of fhe proposed addition to the labour market, for, 
except during the week or so of the hay harvest, it is difficult to see 
what work they could) haye been set to in order to earn the sum at 
stake. The great inctease in labour-saving machines and the small 
number of hands noW! required to work even the largest of the big 
dairy farms which now constitute the chief asset in agricultural values, 
e made a an Chormous difference to the labour market that it is 
n r ve not nearly yet reached the final point in the 
Eie ne for the that point will not be reached until there is a 
ve ever ie pervices of the labourers that remain. With all 
a ae dain T a Pesi of the labourer have been steadily 
a : a last twenty years. As has been pointed out, 
of the — i È being paid is, in view of all the circumstances 
health T th fod one, and the surroundings are infinitely more 
Caltny taan tnose In which the townsman is forced to exist. Wage- 
earning is really the bottom of this problem of rural depopulation, 
nsiderations which we have enumerated exist very 
the imaginations of those who think that any excuse 
h to conceal the real issue. Naturally, no one would be 
as to deny that man is a gregarious animal, and that if you 
to occupy an isolated post you must be prepared to pay him 
ore for doing so ; anybody who has tried the experiment knows 
P&t’éctly well that even a household servant requires more induce- 
ts to remain in a country house than in a town one; with all this, 
owever, the fact remains indisputable, that where good wages are 
paid and a permanent place offered, there is no difficulty in filling the 
situation. 
But, if we are to accept these conclusions as approximately 
accurate, it may fairly be asked: Is the Government wise to interfere 
with the status guo? Admitting, as all impartial judges must, that 
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there are many places where men who are anxious to start as tenant 
farmers on a small scale are yet unable to get any suitable land, may 
not the compulsory tearing apart of larger holdings eventually do far 
more harm than good? As the Government Bills at present stand, it 
would appear that they are interfering with an existing tenant with 
whose capability and stability his landlord is presumably perfectly 
satisfied, and are encouraging a man of small means to enter into 
what may prove a most disastrous gamble; certainly with his own 
money, but with another man’s property. Ofv-all businesses there is 
none perhaps quite so risky as that of a farmer; not only is he 
practically forced to realise at certain fixed times of the year, almost 
irrespective of current prices, but, being entirely dependent for his 
success on the vagaries of a notoriously fickle climate, he must, if he 
wishes to be anything more than a mere speculator, be prepared to 
face the prospect of two, or even three, unfavourable years’ work 
which, it is more than likely, may not only show no profit at all, but 
may actually compel him to pay his rent out of the reserve at his 
bank. It is safe to say that few, if any, af the extremely deserving 
class which the Government are so properly desirous of helping have 
sufficient capital to stand such a strain on their resources, the natural 
result being that these unfortunates will be forced to borrow money 
on what little security they can offer. The further stage is then 
automatically reached when, having no ready money wherewith to 
buy either stock, feeding stuffs or artificial manures, the tenant is 
forced absolutely to skin the luckless farm and, at the finish, to throw 
it back at the disconsolate landlord, who will be lucky indeed if he 
can find another tenant for it, even at a peppercom rent, who will 
undertake the thankless task of working it back into proper 
condition again. 

If, on the other hand, a man can be found who has sufficient money 
at his bank to enable him to face the prospect of a few bad years with 
equanimity, it is more than likely that such a man will consider, and 
with considerable justice, that his money may be laid out with mych 
greater safety, and at nearly as good a rate of interest, in some of the 
higher class securities which can now be purchased at a comparatively 
low price, on the Stock Exchange. i 

A consideration of this subject forces one, in fact, to conclude that 
the demand, by suitable persons, for smali plots of land for farming 
purposes, is really very limited indeed; and it would certainly appear 
that, with the very large acreage of Crown lands at their disposal to 
experiment with, the Government would do well, at any rate for the 
present, not to interfere with the prevailing state of affairs, but to 
concentrate their attention on those other points where legislation is 
more urgently required. 


CARDIGAN, 
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THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA. 


A Nors oy tae Hacue CONFERENCE. 


as to the probable outcome of The Hague Conference will be 

; perhaps what is here said will be in some degree obsolete. The 
Conference has met, notwithstanding much secret or indirect opposi- 
tion’ and unfriendly predictions of failure; and that is much. 
Whatever comes of its deliberations, the assembling of some 200 
representatives of more than forty nations, delegates of the whole 
civilised world, to discuss matters which have often brought about 
war, and which have hitherto been left to each State to determine as 
it thought fit, is a memorable event. No Congress in the past is 
comparable to it. If there is an exception, it is that of the Congress 
of Munster, at which were settled thé tangled questions left by 
the Thirty Years’ War. It made or ratified great dynastic and, 
territorial changes. The Treaty of Westphalia, its work, was the 
foundation of the system of the balance of power.* But it formulated 
no principles of public law. Of greatly more consequence than the 
present Conference from a, political point of view was the Congress of 
Vienna. It did little, however, to develop international law. To say 
nothing of the fact that that gathering of States was in the main a 
clearing-house of conflicting territorial claims, an exchange and mart 
of rival ambitions and covetousness, an effort to restore the irrevocable: 
old order in Europe, this is an. attempt, and among the first to be 
made, at constructive statesmanship on a large scale in regions in 
which wisdom has hitherto had small influence, and to give to the 
civilised world the expression of a sense of unity of which the Metter- 
nichs and Talleyrands knew little. ‘Such a gathering cannot be dismissed 
as “fumisterie grave” or a mere exhibition of insincerity and 
hypocrisy. We seem nearer to realising the dreams of those who 
. in times of darkness and tumult believed that the reign of law would 
one day govern the relations of nations. The speculations of Emeric 


B EFORE this note is published, not a little that is now obscure 
ear 
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Cruce, Leibnitz Wiliam Penn, Kant and Bentham do not seem quite 
so visionary as they did. 

That is not the only ground for satisfaction. The attitude of 
Germany proves to be not, as was predicted, one of irreconcilable 
hostility or obtrusive indifference. Her representatives are ready to 
take their full share of the work of the Conference and to do their 
best to make it fruitful It is but right for Englishmen frankly to 
acknowledge this; so much is due as atonement for much unjust 
suspicion. With the proposal for disarmament Germany will have 
nothing to do; and unfortunately the policy pursued by England in 
regard to one vital matter justifies or excuses this decision. As to 
other matters, not unimportant, Germany is not to be obstructive but 
helpful. She has submitted an admirable >roposal as to the con- 
stitution of Prize Courts; a proposal which agrees in some respects 
with that supported by England, and which, if accompanied by much 
needed changes in the procedure of such Courts, will have far- 
reaching effects. In regard to the subject of the capture of private 
property at sea, she might perhaps be induced to take a course 
which, unfortunately, England, it is to be feared, is not prepared 
to follow. As to what this country mzans to do there has 
been a strange silence. The Government have declined to answer 
questions on the subject put to them in the House of Commons. 
The rumour runs—it may now be taken to be certain—that our 
representatives are instructed not to agree to the exemption of 
private property from capture. The United States are in favour of it 
Italy is pledged to it England blocks the way. This is deplorable 
for many reasons. Even if the fate of her proposal as to disarmament 
had been doubtful, her decision as to private property must have 
sealed its fate. Naval disarmament and exemption of such property 
from capture ‘hang together. The most plausible justification of the 
increase of the fleẹ of Germany is the necessity of protecting her 
Marine commerce, upon the expansion of which her people have 
set their hearts. For England to propose the one without accedigg 
to the other is to give colour to a charge of insincerity or want of 
coherence in the English programme, 

Two things make the decision particularly regrettable. I do not 
doubt that the matter was carefully consicered by the Inter-depart- 
, Mental Committee which prepared the Engish programme. But it is 
questionable whether it was viewed with an eye to all contingencies, 
including that of war with France or the United States, as well as 
with Germany. Germany has been too much and too exclusively 
thought of. The desire to “smash” her mercantile marine has 
counted for too much. The second cause for regret is that the 
opportunity which now exists of settling this question in a rational 
manner may not return. Opinion on the Continent is moving, and 
not, it must be owned, altogether in the direction which the true 
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friends of England would desire. In other countries the party which 
thinks that she would be the chief gainer by the change and would 
become less vulnerable than at present is increasing. France is not 
to be relied upon to take the course which her best jurists have 
advocated. Even in Washington the traditional American policy 
is not quite safe. A great opportunity has been lost. England has 
not risen to the height of the occasion. 

The question of the nght of capture of private property at sea 
has been of late much discussed: Has the controversy revealed any 
new reasons for abiding by the old policy? I do not think sa I 
note contemptuous references to those who question it as simpletons, 
superficial inquirers, ignorant of the history of war and commerce; 
the true knowledge of critics generally proving on close inspection to be 
acquaintance with Admiral Mahan’s volumes or with some passages 
in Macpherson’s “History of Commerce.” There is the usual assump- 
tion that impatience at all restrictions on force implies strength and 
penetration of judgment. There is, too, the familiar refutation of 
arguments rarely advanced by rational advocates of exemption with 
the same evasion of those actually put forward. There are the usual 
contradictory assertions—for example, that the present practice is 
much the same as to property on land as on sea, and that there are 
good reasons for the existence of differences There is the 
erroneous assumption, made even by writers of weight, such 
as Admiral Mahan, that only the property of the subjects of 
belligerents is confiscated by the belligerent; such is the system 
which is defended; it is a controversial fiction; that which exists 
and is attacked is one under which property and rights of subjects 
of neutrals (contraband altogether apart) in ships and cargoes 
are also to a large extent exposed to capture. In recent literature 
there is, too, the assumption that maritime commerce carried on by . 
belligerents is to their profit only, and that its stoppage or interruption 
does not injure the whole community of nations To refer some 
what in detail to one of the most popular and plausible of the 
arguments used in favour of the present practice, the -liability to 
capture is a forcible deterrent of war; its evils and terrors are said 
to be increased; the merchant as well as the soldier suffers. This 
argument sounds strange when it comes from those who applaud the 
efforts being made at the Conference to mitigate the horrors of war, 
not only to combatants, but to the civil population. It is somewhat 
curious that in one Committee at The Hague the English representa- 
tives should be labouring to diminish the evils of war, while in another 
Committee they should be doing their best to maintain them. And 
do not those who lay stress on this argument forget that, if a 
deterrent to war in the case of nations with a large mercantile 
marine, this liability is an incentive to war on the part of nations 
less exposed and vulnerable in this respect; and that there are always 
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fire-eaters of the type of Admiral Aube who say: “Only let us go 
“to war with England and her commerce will be ruined; the right of 
“capture is our strength; she will be forced to make peace on our 
terms.” 

The latest defender of the present practice is Admiral Mahan, who, 
on the eve of the meeting of the Conference, came out with a strong 
attack on the policy which his country now as always supports. Most 
of us are accustomed to accept as infallible his opinion on matters of 
naval strategy, and I do not think of questioning them. We may, 
however, be permitted to examine and dissent from some conclusions 
largely based on economic reasoning. It is, one may add, a little 
difficult to reconcile some of his different utterances on this subject. 
One passage in his classical work runs thus: “The evidence seems to 
“show that even for its own special ends such a mode of war is 
“inconclusive, worrying, but not deadly.” (“Influence of Sea’ Power,” 
1660-1783, p. 136) Elsewhere he says: “It is doubtless a most 
“important secondary operation of naval war, and is not likely to be 
“abandoned until war itself shall cease; but regarded as a primary 
“and fundamental measure, sufficient in itself to crush an enemy, 
“it is probably a delusion, and a most dangerous delusion, when 
“presented in the fascinating garb of cheapness to the repre- 
“sentatives of a people.” (“Influence of Sea Power,” p. 539.) 
To-day he writes with more emphasis) He appears to think the 
right of capture a weapon of prime importance. It is everything to 
capture merchant shipping, and for reasons which are in the main not 
naval, but economic, and which may be examined in a humble spirit 
by those who are unacquainted with naval strategy. “Transportation 
“is accumulative circulation (sic); and, from a clear military point of 
“view, the object aimed at by the method of seizing vessels and 
“cargoes at sea is to stop maritime transportation, the increase of the 
“enemy’s wealth inecirculation. This is the essence of the matter.” 
An obscure deliverance not expressed in terms of ordinary political 
economy, and not easily reconcilable with good sense. Why merely 
stop “wealth in circulation”? Why not strike at your enemy’s wealth 
in all forms? If such be the essence of the matter, how much of this 
reasoning is applicable also to property on land? How much is not 
applicable to it? What reason is there for restricting seizure to 
property “in circulation”? If the object is to impoverish the subjects 
of the belligerent, why spare their crops, money and movables any 
more than their ships and cargoes? The counsellors of Louis XIV., 
Chamlay and Louvois, were more consistent and thorough. They 
would have denounced the distinction here set up as casuistical trifling. 
They claimed and freely exercised the dron de ravage, reducing to 
desolation large tracts, and justifying their conduct on much the same 
reasons, sometimes in much the same words, as are now used in 
defence of the capture of private property; it was done cn grounds of 
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public policy ; ıt was to bring home to the whole people the useless- 
ness of resistance ; it was to make ıt clear to every man, woman and 
child that war was not solely an affair of the soldiery. Then, as now, 
measures of severity against private persons were justified on the 
ground of humanity. Camille Rousset, the biographer of Louvois, 
quotes a letter in which Catinat informs the Minister that orders for 
extermination have been faithfully carried out, and that he has 
stripped the land of man and beast; and we are assured that the 
soldier who was guilty of these acts and gloried in them was among 
‘ the most humane generals of the age. In the seventeenth century this 
policy of “thorough” missed its aim; it did not make war less 
frequent ; it made the combatants fierce and implacable ; and it left a 
legacy of bitter memories. Experience of land‘ warfare is not very 
favourable to the notion that wars are fewer and shorter if the civil 
population is plundered. Admiral Mahan gives three examples in 
support of the contention as to the efficacy of this weapon at sea 
None of them are very convincing. One is drawn from the Napoleonic 
wars and the effects of the “Continental system”; another from the 
war of 1812 between Great Britain and the United States; and a 
third from the Civil War in America The last was a case of a 
blockade on a large scale; the second was, in the end, also very 
much of the nature of a blockade; and what light is thrown upon the 
problem by the working of the Berlin and Milan decrees and the 
“Continental system,” that “gigantic project of universal domination,” 
to use Lanfrey’s phrase, that “suicidal device” by which Napoleon 
strove to shut the ports of France, Holland and Germany 
against the outer world to the ruin of many of his subjects, is not 
very apparent. All three illustrations, it is to be noted, are drawn 
from times when land transportation was imperfect. All of them 
are taken from a time when the enemy’s goods on neutral ships, were 
freely seized. They have but a remote bearing aad small instruction 
for to-day when such goods are safe from capture, and when a ship 
emcluded from Hamburg or Bremen can carry her cargo to 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam, there to be conveyed, at no great cost, by 
rail or water to the German merchant. Our assaults on the Mercantile 
Marine of Germany might involve the laying up in port of her ships. 
It might mean also an enormous stimulus to the trade of Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. It might not mean much more for her. We dare 
not enforce the Rule of 1756, or go back upon the Declaration of 
Pans, without embroiling ourselves with neutral States; and the 
‘Rhine, improved for navigation as it now is,. would carry German 
merchandise into the heart of the country, our cruisers notwith- 
standing. 7; 

By the action of England the friends of peace have already 
sustained one defeat at the Conference. The Power that proposed 
naval disarmament made it impossible. It may still be hoped that 
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something will be done to put an end to certain unjust incidents of 
the present system; incidents, one must add, which, in the view of 
spme of its advocates are essential to its efficiency. As I have already 
stated, it is not accurately described by popular writers and naval 
experts as the capture of belligerent property. In Prize Courts, it is 
much more; it means also the capture of neutrals’ interests, security 
and property, and not merely contraband. A cargo is, in time of war, 
on its way to a belligerent; it is mortgaged or hypothecated to a’ 
neutral for an advance; it is subject to a lien for unpaid purchase 
money ; the transaction is not a fraud or a blind, but a perfectly honest 
mercantile transaction. The captor takes everything; the neutrals’ 
rights are altogether disregarded. The Prize Court will explain, in 
the language of Lord Stowell, that the captar’s net would let too much 
escape if its meshes were not very small; the prize law must be unjust 
if it is to be effectual. I say nothing of the English rule that “property 
“incorporated in the general wealth of a belligerent” is seizable; 
a vague principle with limitless possibilities of spoliation. I take the 
tule, inflexibly followed by French jurisprudence, that a sale of property 
of a belligerent at sea to a neutral is invalid, or the corresponding 
English rule, which comes in practice to much the same, that 
such transfer is presumably in bad faith, Here are two rules not 
followed in any other courts in which men decide questions of right 
or wrong; artificial rules introduced to maintain in vigour this 
predatory system. According to mercantile usage at the present time 
there are all sorts of arrangements, perfectly valid in courts of law, as 
to the time when property in goods to be conveyed by sea shall pass 
to the purchaser; it may not be the consignee’s until it reaches him; 
the property may be transferred or hypothecated while goods are at 
sea by transfer of documents of title. A Prize Court, administering 
prize law as English judges understand it, pays no heed to the 
intentions of the parties or their agreements as to this; it insists that 
“property, going to be delivered in the enemy’s country, and under a 
“compact to become the property of the enemy immediately on arrival 
“if taken in transitu is to be considered as enemy’s property.” I 
mention briefly these rules—and they are only samples of many such 
—to show that the right of capture means much more than the right 
of appropriating enemy’s property; it would probably be useless if 
it did not. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 
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THE REGENERATION OF AUSTRIA. 


USTRIA’S destinies seemed hitherto to be bound up with the 
life of the Emperor Franz Joseph. Loyalty to him was 
deemed to be the one bond that linked together all the heterogeneous 
and conflicting peoples of his Empire, and reconciled clashing interests 
and aspirations. After him the deluge was apprehended but not 
prepared for. Hungary, it was assumed, would secede altogether from 
Austria proper; the Czechs would endeavour to follow their example, 
and so gradually the amalgam of races, religions and tongues, which 
has been dexterously kept together so long by a remarkable feat of 
political prestidigitation, would fall to pieces and become absorbed by 
neighbouring nations. Such was the dismal outlook, and it must be 
granted that the symptoms were many and ill-boding. But a sudden 
and thorough change has now come over the scene, thanks mainly to 
the forethought and sagacity of the Emperor himself, who has 
contrived to pass on the 76/e of unifier to an institution which he might 
well have been deemed the most unlikely man in Austria to favour— 
universal suffrage. On this basis, which is as broad and solid as the 
whole nation, he has endeavoured to place the *Monarchy and the 
throne. Whether ‚and how far the experiment will prove successful, 
i» is still too early to foretell But the symptoms are nearly all 
auspicious. 
In any case it was a very risky venture, and very few monarchs in 
‘their seventy-eighth year would have tried it. A physician might liken 
the experiment to the internal use of arsenic or strychnine, which, 
although a potent poison, may also—in small doses—be a helpful 
medicine. Certainly the line of reasoning which led to its adoption 
seemed cogent enough to those who recommended it. Parliamentary 
life in Austria had come to a deadlock. The Nationalist parties 
paralysed each other’s activity, and the Cabinet could do little else 
‘than squander its time in spinning vain schemes to reconcile them. 
They were irreconcilable because each group represented a nation, a 
people, a religion or a language, and consequently could not afford to 
be tolerant. i 
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In the Austrian Reichsrath there were 425 members, who were 
chosen in five so-called electoral curia or colleges. The towns had 
their own representatives, the boroughs had theirs, Chambers of 
Commerce formed the third curia, and the owners of large estates 
delegated their spokesmen to the Parliament of Vienna. The fifth 
curia, which was originally introduced as a mere appendix, compre- 
hended the electors of the whole Empire. This electoral system was 
artificial, antiquated, unjust, and the Parliament that resulted from it 
was chronically disunited. Czechs and Germans, Poles and 
Ruthenians, Tyrolese Catholics and Germanophiles who cursed the 
Pope and worshipped the German Emperor were among the 
conflicting parties, who could not agree to any compromise. And as 
there was nobody capable of uttering the gwos ego, political life in 
Austria became a spectacle to gods and men. At last things were so 
unpromising that it seemed as if the utmost Austria could do would be 
to tide over the interval between this and the next reign, when the 
Hapsburg Monarchy, yielding to centrifugal force, would necessarily 
break into fragments. 

The drastic and doubtful remedy devised or approved by the 
Emperor was universal suffrage. Like many outsiders he thought it 
would enable a vast number of electors to make their influence felt in 
favour of social, as opposed to national, reforms. Austria is still a 
feudal Empire to a large extent Mediæval survivals are numerous 
in Church and State, the cobwebs of centuries are waiting to be swept 
away, and all that seems wanted is to allow the whole population a 
voice in the matter. This was the idea of the Emperor and of his 
Ministers—Gautsch, Beck and others. It could not, however, be 
carried into effect without the help of the Parliament itself, and at 
first the parties refused to countenance it They termed the proposal 
suicidal It was accepted only when the Cabinet had agreed to safe- 
guard the vested rights of each of the various nationalities by fixing 
the number of representatives of each nationality, and increasing the 
total number of deputies from 425 to 516 Without these artificial 
contrivances the Germans and Poles would have lost very considerably. 
Hence the difficulty experienced in getting these parties to assent to 
any working agreement, 

The arrangements made after frequent debates and negotiations 
allow to the 


Germans: ~ dirisaukan arra ennas iiaia 233 seats. 
Crees): narei oe a a a aeee ik 107 seats. 
Poles ssc vesncagdieed spas orano aani sedseee dean cee 82 seats. 
Ruthenians: aere rend erah aa co cee 33 seats. 
Sloyenians ssoeoiienmeeer ia daa 24 seats. 
Italians oeer en o eaa r test os iQ seats. 
Serbo Croatians ..........ceccesececceeceeeteeees 13 seats. 


Roumanians ...ciccscscesesevassseesenecousvecantess 5 seats, 
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This distribution, therefore, is the result of historical conditions and 
not of mere mechanical equality. It works out among the various 
nationalities as follows. There is now one deputy to :— 


37,377 inhabitants in the German constituencies. 
52,729 inhabitants in the Czech constituences. 

46,335 inhabitants in the Polish constituencies. 

94,748 inhabitants in the Ruthenian constituencies. 
44,708 inhabitants in the Slovenian constituencies.- 
47,577 inhabitants in the Serbo Croatian constituencies. 
34,147 inhabitants in the Italian constituencies. 

40,580 inhabitants in the Roumanian constituencies. 


i 
Another principle underlying this unequal allotment of, political 
influence is this, that electoral rights shall be proportionate to the 
cultural, economic and political importance of the nationalities taken 
into account. Let us take for instance the economic aspect of the 
matter. Every German in Austria pays the State on an average 
22 krons, whereas the Czech contributes but 10, the Pole 5, the 
Ruthenian 3, the Slovenian 7, the Serbo Croatian 3, the Italian 12 
and the Roumanian 4. Now if Austria owes so much to, the German 
element, it was argued, the Germans’ needs ought to be considered 
more important, other things being equal, than the requirements, say, 
of the Ruthenians or Roumaniana. It appears from the investigations 
of Professor Rauchberg that whereas the Germans in Austria have 
received 45 per cent of the seats in the Reichsrath, they pay 63 per 
cent. of direct taxes to the State. This is how they figure from the 
point of v view of taxation, as compared with other nationalities* 


. 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Seate. Direct Taxes. ` 
Germans oo... eee eee AGT: E 63.4. 
Czechs) ssssscsce aedcets ied o a A E E iets 19.2 
o COO 16.9) E Teese 7.0 
Ruthenians .............55 e ME E TAE 3.6 
S Slovenians asese AO orisii iah 2.8 
Serbo Croatians ......... BiG. | deserts Goede vadeser 0.8 
Italians .....csesceceeersees Be detecede see iele vaste 2.6 
Roumaniangs ......ceeceeees OQ. reien ina 0.3 


The General Elections having already taken place in accordance with 
the new law, one is warranted in affirming that the Austrian Govern- 
“ment was right in its anticipations The obstructionist National. 
parties, although not annihilated, are weakened, paralysed ; and it is 
highly improbable that impassioned and uproarious debates about 
some obscure village whose Czech half of the population is 
endeavouring to lord it over the German half will, in the future, thrill 


* It is only fair to say that Professor Rauchberg's statistics have been questioned, 
though not refuted, by Ch. Podval, the Czech publicist. 
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Austria and shock Europe as in the past. Social questions will in the 
new Chamber obtain precedence over all cthers. The interests of 
Bohemia, for example, now lie largely in the hands of the Socialists. 
The Czechs are weakened. Even the old Germans suffered irreparable 
losses, despite their frantic efforts to maintain their ground; in some 
cases they actually made common cause with the anti-Semites! 


ROUGE ET NOIR. 


The parties which will predominate in the new Austrian Parliament 
are the Socialist Democrats, who number 83 instead of 11, and the 
Christian Socialists, whose strength has risen from 26 to 67. Rouge et 
noir, Democrats and Clericals. For the Christian Socialists will, in 
all probability, make common cause with the Clerical centre, which 
numbers 29 members as in the past. In this case the Clericals will 
outnumber the largest party in the Reichsrath. But as it is impossible 
to make trustworthy forecasts, it would be a mere loss of time to 
attempt ıt It is enough to say that there are just 21 parties in the 
new Legislative Chamber, of which some set nationahty above every 
other consideration, others religion, others again social reforms). The 
Social Democrats in Austria possess one advantage over their 
comrades in other countries; they have a leader, who is in truth a 
leader, a man who lives only for his party, and knows not only what 
his party wants, but also when and how ıt can best be attained. Dr. 
Victor Adler is one of the most single-minded, level-headed men in 
Europe, and whatever else may be feared or hoped from the 83 Social 
Democrats who have now obtained seats in the Austrian Reichsrath, 
there is no ground for apprehending that they will prove a spoke in the 
wheels of the legislature or administrative machine, so long as it works 
for the benefit of the bulk of the population. and an order is not given 
to reverse the engjnes. But in spite of the cogent grounds there are 
for looking with hope to the future of Austria, it would be a mistake to 
imagine that everything will move as smootaly in the future as it wept 
roughly in the past. There are too many anti-groups for a thoroughly 
peaceful, business-like Session—Anti-Semites, Anti-Germans, Anti- 
Clericals and Anti-Magyars. 


THE SOCIALISTS AS A CENTRIPETAL FORCE. 


The Anti-Magyars are, perhaps, the most dangerous party to the 
Empire. For the most difficult and ungrateful task of the new 
Chamber will be to strike up a working agreement with the Hungarian 
people, who are not in a yielding mood just now. And the prospects 
‘of compassing this are at present less promising than they have been 
for a long time. Into the reasons for this cheerless outlook it is 
needless to enter. It is enough that the fact is acknowledged and 
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must be reckoned with Another unfavourable circumstance is the 
anti-Hungarian sympathies of the Christian Socialist group, who are 
almost certain to wield paramount influence upon the Cabinet, perhaps 
even to form a Cabinet. This party advocates separation from 
Hungary rather than abate one jot of Austria’s just demands, and 
„believes that the Magyars, whom it sets dowp as half-judaicised and 
dislikes accordingly, will be ruined by political isolation and commercial 
boycott. A few years ago it was the Austrian parties that feared the 
separation of the two halves of the Dual Monarchy, and shrank even 
from alluding to it as an eventuality ; but to-day several of them profess 
to desire it So radically have the times changed. This, however, is 
precisely one of those problems which the Social Democrats may help 
to solve; for in Austria they can be relied upon to stand upon the 
ground of the common weal, and to throw in their weight on the side 
of the union. In this and kindred ways the centripetal force which 
was hitherto put forth by the venerable Emperor Franz Josef will in 
future be transferred to the new Parliament. 

‘But if the new Reichsrath may be trusted to do for the inner unity 
of the Empire what the Monarch alone has hitherto achieved, there is 
no substitute for Franz Josef, who is able and willing to preserve the 
continuity of Austria’s foreign policy. That is where the change in 
home affairs will make itself felt in the International sphere. The 
Triple Alliance, now a mere shadow of its former self, will continue to 
be a paper league so long as the present Emperor continues to live 
and rule. But it may quickly cease to be even this when he is 
gathered to his fathers. In the new Reichsrath there is not one 
powerful party that cherishes affection for Germany. Certainly 
between Germans and Slavs there is no love lost. Neither Czechs 
nor Poles nor Ruthenians are enamoured of Prussia or wish to 
contribute to the success of her political designs. The Austrian 
Clericals see in Italy the enemy of the Pope, agd in Germany the 
champion of Protestantism and Junkerthum. In a word, already the 
Triple Alliance as a vital factor in International politics is as dead 
as a door nail 

Socialism in Germany cannot but gain by the electoral triumph of 
Socialism in Austria. They are friends and allies And this is a 
bleak perspective for the Empire of the Hohenzollerns. Hitherto 
Russia, Germany and Austria have been the last three strongholds of 
conservatism. The Three-Emperors-Alliance into which they entered 
. several years ago was the last outward token of their solidarity in 
this respect. Russia and Austria are now becoming democratised, 
and as the old student song has it, “Es blieb der Dritte alleine™ The 
third is now alone, and cannot hope to revive the past. True, there 
is a chapter of accidents for Austria, as for. Germany, and the 
Monarchist in the former country hope more from that than from 


* Es kalen drei Gesellen. 
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their own eloquence or tactics. But mistakes as baleful as those made 
by Bebel and his comrades are very likely. Dr. Victor Adler is a 
shrewd leader who knows not only the power of his party, but its 
limitations. And so long as he remains at its head the limits will not 
be overstepped. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 


The reconciliation between Japan and Russia begun last year is 
obviously making headway. The wounds on both sides are still 
visible and painful, but at least they are healing. On the 13th June at 
three o’clock in the afternoon M. Izvolsky, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and M. Motono, the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Japan in St. Petersburg, signed a convention and protocol respecting 
the Station of Kwong-chang-tsi, and the conditions on which each of 
the two contracting Powers may utilise the Chinese Eastern and the 
South Manchurian Railways. Russia retains exclusive possession of 
the Kwong-chang-tsi Station on paying half its cost to Japan, who 
has the right of constructing her own station in a place to be fixed 
upon by common consent between Kwong-chang-tsi and Chan-chun. 
The coalfields near Kwong-chang-tsi, which supplied the Russian 
troops with excellent and abundant fuel during the war, are to be 
ceded to Japan in return for a certain money compensation. The 
arrangements made respecting the railways and transhipment of 
goods are mainly technical 

Less technical and more interesting is the fisheries convention which 
will probably have been signed before this article sees the light 
The interest in this, however, is of an indirect kind: the 
convention will throw light on the present relations between the 
two States and enable one to forecast those of the future. Although 
the terms of the agreement are still a profound secret, one of the 
most influential Russian journals* comments tipon them in needlessly 
bitter language. It appears that a dull technical journalt lately 
published an article preparing the public for what is coming, breaking 
the bad news as it were. Judging by this article Russia is about 
to bestow upon Japanese subjects fishing rights along the Russian 
Pacific Coast, and the Novoye Vremya regards this as an act which 
involves an irreparable national loss. Possibly. It is naturally 
galling to a patriotic Russian to have to welcome his recent enemies 
as his constant and successful rivals in his own country; and strong 
expressions of regret are intelligible. But foreigners will view the 
outlook from a different angle of visian. In any case M. Izvolsky, - 
the Russian Foreign Secretary, had no choice in the matter. The 
arrangement in broad outline was sketched by those who framed the 
treaty of Portsmouth. And they only are responsible. At the same 
time it is but fair to say that the most severe judges—diplomatists 

* Novoye Vremya, 16th June,1907. + The Messenger of Pisciculivre. 
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and statesmen—consider that the Russian plenipotentiaries who 
concluded peace discharged the task assigned to them conscientiously 
and satisfactorily. 

The Novoye Vremya, however, calls this stipulation an egregious 
blunder, and maintains that in consequence of it Russia will be 
compelled to pay a yearly tribute of scores of millions of roubles. Nor 
is this all. The writer fears that Japanese subjects will be shortly 
authorised to fish in the estuary of the Amoor on an equal footing 
with the Tsar’s subjects, to catch whales, seals and other mammalia, 
to trade in fish on the Russian shore, and to exercise rights denied 
to all other foreigners by the coasting trade laws. As yet it is 
premature to criticise a convention, the terms of which are not yet 
perhaps definitely settled But what seems indisputable to all who 
know MM. Izvolsky and Motono is that they will do the best they 
can for their respective countries, and that as bargainers they are 
fairly well matched. Moreover, if permanent peace be established 
between the two peoples, as at present appears likely, that surely is 
worth something. But the Tsar’s Foreign Secretary will probably 
need no such plea For it is practically certain that from M. Izvolsky 
Japan will receive nothing more than was stipulated at Porangi, 


DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA OF ioo DAYS. 


On Sunday morning, the 16th June, the “Parliament of national 
“ignorance,” as Count Bobrinsky termed it, ceased to exist. It had 
lived a hundred days. An imperial manifesto, couched in dignified 
terms, which was published in the official Press organs, extinguished 
the second Duma, summoned a third for the 14th November next, 
and altered the electoral law. It was a coup d'état in miniature, as 
one might say, but a coup @ état which at present is the least of many 
evils, and might, had it been effected last August, have proved the 
greatest of benefits But in August the Prime Minister, who was 
then known only as a man of honour and veracity, had a reputation 
for constitutionalism still to make, and could not therefore afford 
to expose himself even to the unmerited reproach of being a drastic 
politician. So he respected the letter of the law, violated its spirit, 
escaped the pitfall in his path, and gained the goodwill of the 
Parliamentarians of the Duma which he has now broken up. 

From the outset the Duma was an anomaly. It contained a large 
proportion of deputies who openly professed subversive principles 
and admitted that they also practised them Before the Duma was 
convoked, to belong to the Social Democratic Party in Russia was a 
crime punishable with severe pains and penalties, and was also in 
many cases a social disgrace. People who talked about it in public 
places, especially young men of education, first looked searchingly 
around and then pronounced the word “Socialist” with bated, 
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breath. Arrest and imprisonment were the first penalties of being 
overheard, and others much more unpleasant might follow. All that 
has been changed since M. Stolypin came into power. For the 
Second Duma numbered among its deputies a fraction whose 
members openly and enthusiastically preached the condemned 
doctrines and avowed themselves the advocates of violence, the 
enemies of the Tsardom, and convinced Republicans. Consequently 
they gave the tone and destroyed the prejudice. Many expected 
that the head of the Cabinet would either heve them arrested on the 
spot, or would dissolve the Duma. But he took neither.course. On 
the contrary, he treated them with marked courtesy, and assumed in 
one of his first speeches that, as they had taken the oath of 
allegiance, they were loyal subjects of the Tsar. People returned 
the compliment, saying he was a chivalrous knight, and he began to 
be popular in consequence. 

In the provinces, where the peasants are either cunning or stupid, 
but are seldom men of well-balanced minds, this indulgence of the 
Government was misconstrued. Students, scholars, seminarists, the 
flower of the young generation which was already in the camp of the 
Opposition looked with admiration upon the Revolutionists whom the 
Cabinet had been compelled officially to recognise. That which had 
been humble was exalted, and thousands flocked round the red 
standard. Revolutionary Somalism received a high standing, acquired 
prestige, made converts and flourished throughout the length and 
breadth of Russia. It was a period of party joy, a series of red-letter 
days in the history of the Socialists in Russie Doubtless M. Stolypin 
knew what he was about when he agreed to have dealings with a 
Duma, so many of whose members were Revo_utionists and Republicans,’ 
and assuredly history will take cognisance of his explanations. But 
his contemporaries, being in the dark as to the motives of this 
extraordinary policy, are unable to imagine any grounds for it which 
are satisfactory and statesmanlike. So far as we can now see, the 
net result of the risky experiment is that revolutionary Socialism hgs 
made great headway in Russia since it was publicly preached in the 
Second Duma. Indeed, the party that professes it became so buoyant 
and pushing that it one day sent its agrarian programme to a State 
printing office with an order to have thousands of copies turned out, 
well knowing that the name of the Government printing office would 
be read by the peasants and taken to mean that the Government 
itself and the Tsar were in favour of giving the land gratis to the 
mooshik, but were being hindered by the landowners) The Govern- 
ment printing office, however, refused to book the order, and the 
demand was not pressed or repeated. But, on the whole, the 
Socialists have done very well under the stimulating atmosphere of 
the Second Duma. And it is to the mild policy of the Cabinet that 
they owe this success. 
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It may have been a clever stroke of policy to wink thus at the 
Socialist revolutionaries and to treat them as normal legislators. Of 
‘that Russians should be left to judge. But the ethical corollary of 
that policy would be that the Government which thus publicly and 
perseveringly condoned their offence should forego the right of 
punishing them for it afterwards. If you agree expressly or implicitly 
to disagree with your enemy and to treat him on a basis common to 
you both, it is not fair afterwards to go back upon the agreement, 
fall upon him unawares, and plead in justification that you never 
forgave his misdemeanour and were only biding your time to punish 
him for it And the Cabinet of M. Stolypin is liable to be charged 
with having acted in an analogous manner towards the Socialists. In 
fact, the charge was actually made at the last sitting, and although it 
may finally prove groundless, there was at least a primd facte case 
made out against the Premier. 


THE SURRENDER OF THE FIFTY-FIVE DEPUTIES. 


For fifty-five of the deputies belonging to the Socialist Party, 
including MM. Tseretelli, Alexinsky and Ozol, were indicted for 
conspiring together for the purpose of bringing about a military 
rising, of overthrowing the régime and establishing a democratic 
Republic And the Duma was asked to surrender them. The 
evidence against them is said to have been overwhelming. That, 
however, is not the point. It may be’true or false that the piles of 
documents were very compromising which were found on their persons 
or tables on the night of the ist June, when Ozol’s lodging was 
suddenly visited by the police and a large number of “Socialist 
“conspirators” were apprehended. The main point according to the 
Government is this: against these deputies there is a good prima 
facie case, and nothing more is needed or can be demanded by a 
reasonable Parliament. The State Attorney, the Minister of Justice, 
and the members of the committee deputed to investigate the matter 
all reported that a certain number of Socialist deputies were active 
members of a secret and illegal body who sought to bring about the 
violent destruction of the monarchical form of Government in Russia, 
and that certain overt acts were actually committed. So carefully 
had, the counsel for the Crown gone into the matter that they 
eliminated a number of deputies from the indictment on the ground 
that they were not full members of the party, but only “aspirants ” 
or probationers. Moreover, if there had at first been any doubt as 
to the strivings of the fifty-five deputies, it would have been dispelled 
by the public admissions made by themselves. One of their members, 
Tseretelli, plainly said that he and his party not only scorned to 
traverse the statements of the authorities, but were proud to think 
that they were deemed capable of overthrowing the régime. That — 
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was the case for the Goverrment. It was certainly strong. Few 
normal Parliaments would have hesitated under the circumstances. 

_ The case for the accused deputies is approximately this. “If the 
“Government ever had a moral right to arrest us, it forfeited that 
“right long ago by recognising our existence and appealing to us for 
“co-operation. It is alleged that on the night of the police raid at 
“Qzol’s house we were found im flagrant: delicto, and that the crime 
“we were then perpetrating was different from and more serious than 
“the offences laid to our charge from the beginning. That allegation 
“is untrue. What we were attempting on the night of June Ist we 
“had been endeavouring to compass every day since the Second 
“Duma met. That aim is the very raison @étre of our party. 
“Therefore if we are guilty to-day we were guilty three months ago, 
“and if we were not molested then, we should not be molested now.” 
To this the answer is that the right of the Government—which is 
also a duty—to punish crime never lapses To have waited so long 
may perhaps have been wise or foolish, right or wrong, on the part 
of this or that Minister, but it does not deprive the representatives 
of the community of the right of hindering misdeeds and punishing 
criminals. One may regret that the Premier, whose reputation for 
straight-forwardness was exceptional and well deserved, should have 
deemed it necessary in the public interest to dissemble his intentions. 
But with the question of the Government’s right to demand of the 
Duma the surrender of the accused deputies this has nothing what- 
ever to do. 

For the Duma there would seem to be no excuse. Its hesitation and 
subterfuges in this particular question of the deputies were in keeping 
with its crafty conduct from the very first. So settled was its 
reputation as a refuge of sinners, refugium peccatorum, that every- 
body felt it would cease to exist the moment it was compelled to 
utter an opinion on political terrorism. The majority never could 
prevail upon itself to condemn any crime against the person or 
property except that which was ascribed to the extreme reactionaries 
It never expressed sympathy for any of the victims of violence, 
barring those who were enemies of the authorities. It laughed 
outright when the murder of reactionaries was deplored by Con- 
servatives. This attitude may be excusable; many extremists hold 
that it is even justified by the relations between the Government and 
the nation. That contention, however, even if it were true, would 
leave the root of the matter untouched. If the Duma was to playa 
constitutional part in the country, its deliberate acts should have been 
in harmony with that constitutional ré/c, instead of running counter 
to it, A guardian of law and order cannot at the same time be the 
patron and defender of assassins. That the Duma should have 
continued for a hundred and one days to wriggle out of the alternatives 
that were being constantly pressed upon it of condemning political 
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crime or refusing to condemn it, testifies to the shrewdness of its 
leaders and the forbearance of the Cabinet. But the longest road 
has at last a turning, and the 16th June Was the day of judgment 
for the second Russian Duma. 


THE CABINET WAS WILLING, BUT THE CADETS 


The Government and the people’s representatives might have 
co-operated for the common weal if only the Duma. had been 
animated with the right spirit of work. M. Stolypin, whose policy. of 
shilly shally I have never understood, and still less defended, was 
really anxious to prove to the country that he meant to do business 
with the Chamber on the lines of give and take. All that he asked 
was that the Duma should be constitutionally disposed, as he was 
himself, that it should break with the revolution and build upon the 
October Manifesto. Had that been done at the outset, or even on 
any one of the hundred days of its existence, the Duma would have 
been able to embody the liberties accorded in the Imperial manifesto 
in political institutions, and the outlook would have been very different 
to-day from what it is. But to many observers it was clear from 
the first that the rubicon which divided the revolution from the 
constitution would never be crossed by the Second Duma, and for an 
excellent reason: a large body of deputies had put their faith in 
violent measures and had come to the Tavrida Palace solely for the 
purpose of organising a vast popular movement, into which the troops 
were to be drawn, and of leading it against the Government and the 
régime. Almost at the opening of the Duma about half its members 
listened with satisfaction to the statement made by their spokesman 
that they had come not for legislative wark, not to pacify the country, 
but to revolutionise it. And the declaration was loudly cheered. 
That was a frank statement, which hindered all who believed it from 
expecting any helpful measure to emanate from the Second Duma. 
And ever since then almost the only work done has been to harass the 
Cabinet. Systematically the Duma abrogated the laws temporarily 
enacted by the Tsar for the maintenance of order, and snatched from 
the hands of the authorities their means of legitimate defence. It 
refused to lend the Government its moral support’ It would not 
condemn political murder, pillage, arson. On the other hand, it made 
itself the champion of arrested and condemned bombists, murderers, 
mutineers, and some of the insidious or venomous questions put to 
the Cabinet were partly based upon pure fabrication, like that pre- 
sented by the Constitutional Democrat, Maklakoff, who handsomely 
apologised for his error. Individual orators actually eulogised 
political crimes, and preached subversive doctrines, such as the 
bestowal of gratuitous land on the peasants. During the three 
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months of its existence the Chamber did not ratify the budget, and 
thus left numbers of industrious persons sither without work or 
without pay. 


THE DRUNKEN REVOLUTION. 


The results of this attitude were growing, more and more intoler- 
able. Murders were frequent—statistics show that they had increased 
very perceptibly since the Duma met. Manors, out-houses, granaries, 
farms, were daily burned down in the country irrespective of the 
political opinions of the owners. The possession of land is a crime. 
In places the peasants seized what they coveted, and withstood the 
police or troops who tried to recover the stolen property. Plots against 
dignitaries, Ministers, members of the Imperial Family and the Tsar 
himself were conceived and matured. At last people whose only wish 
was to see order restored began to murmur against the inactive 
Cabinet. On all hands the dissolution of the Duma was called for. 
A liberal-minded publicist—A. S. Suvorin—who is an aflvocate of 
representative institutions, wrote: “I am profoundly disgusted with 
“the conduct of the Duma, which, with an obstinacy worthy of a 
“better aim, continues to look upon terrorism with a friendly smile as 
“a drunkard gazes upon the ruffians in a tavern in order to go to them 
“and drink himself drunk Ours is a drunken revolution in a 
“community which is at once drunk and degenerate—I need hardly 
“add that I do not exclude the administration, civil, military and 
“ecclesiastical—or in the representation of the community, the 
“drunken Duma Hence the bloody frenzy of drunkards, of 
“degenerates, the anarchism of besotted dolts, the sanguinary fumes 
“from alcohol, the inheritance of laziness and will-lessness, the listless 
“obstinacy, the impotency from a drunken headache and the humorous 
“attitude assumed towards murder and anarchy.” 

The action of the Duma on the nation is unmistakable, but it was 
irritating, not tranquillising. The peasants felt themselves egged on 
against landowners, and’every now and again they said to the gentry” 
of their districts, “Very well Waita bit We will soon be shedding 
“blood” “Whose blood?” And sometimes the frank peasant 
answers: “Yours, of course. Formerly you drank our blood, now we 
“will drink yours.* Subversive ideas have been scattered like seed 
all over Russia from the Tavrida Palace. And more catching than 
ideas, corrosive sentiments have been propagated: mistrust of 
. legality, hostility to law and order, to the régime that seeks to 
maintain them, and an impulse to pull it down Revolutionary 
propaganda has thus made marvellous headway during the Duma 
session among workmen, peasants, soldiers, sailors and the lower 
clergy. People who live abroad and occasionally see a brief telegram 


* Novoye Vremya, ath Jane, 1907. 
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from Russia describing some exceptional crime or plọt, cannot realise | 


the extent or the success of these methodic preparations for an ' 


organised revolution And when they behold such a final result as. 


the dissolution, they fail to understand how it has come about. On’ 


the other hand, those who live on the spot and follow the cqurse of: 
events with watchful eyes and open minds are surprised not that | 
the Duma should have been dissolved, but that it should have lived’: 
a hundred days) The daily papers in Russia which advocate the 
views and further the aims of the revolutionary parties have been 
laudably explicit They have been calling the masses to organise 
and arm themselves against the régime, and they have promised them 
the deputies of the parties as leaders. Here is a paragraph from one 
of the well-written journals of the Left :— 


As for the nation it probably does not need our advice in order 
to select its part in the political crisis now rapidly maturing and 
to discharge its duty to itself. It must organise more and ‘more 
vigorously for the enforcement in the country of those greatest of 
historical demands, aX liberties and all the land,* and of the con- 
sequences that flow froni these, those consequences which are set 
forth in Parliament by the members of the Left fractions. It is only 
by preparing on the spot the rank and file of the fighting men who 
will advance to defend the working men’s interests that the nation 
can give real help to its own parliamentary opposition, and it is only 
in this way that it can—within the limits of its powers and possibility 
—preserve the Duma so far as the Duma enables the extreme parties 
to popularise from the tribune the ideas of an upheaval of the country, 
or in case of new elections to create a Parliament after tis own 
image... . The fractions of the Left, so long as they remain in the 
Duma, are the heralds of the national strivings, and when the whim 
of the autocracy after having received money and soldiers thrusts 
from the Tavrida Palace the “voluntary giver,” it behoves them to 
become the organs of the resistance of the masses to their secular 
oppressor, axtocracy, The people and the parliamentary fractions 


accomplices and helpmates. Such is the formula of the present 
political moment.t 


í 


That was written on May 1oth. It is clear and explicit. 

From these declarations, which were published without hindrance 
and circulated throughout the empire in millions, the British reader 
may form an approximate opinion of the nature of the Duma’s activity 
and the hopelessness of any attempt at oe the making of 
beneficent laws. The country is in a state of ic unrest, and the 
long-wished-for institution summoned to soothe and calm it is 


_composed largely of energetic men whose one aim is to revolutionise it 


* My italics. t Izvestiya. 


of the Left are against tha Government and its parliamentary ` 
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That, ın brief, was the situation with which M. Stolypin and his 
Cabinet were confronted and which for many weeks they contem- 
plated almost unmoved. Lawlessness spread; murderers were 
heroes ; property was a crime; life a gift to be taken back 1f used 
against the terrorists. “A revolver is become necessary,” writes an 
eminent Russian publicist, “not only on journeys and walks, but at 
“home in your dwelling in the town, and especially in the country.”* 
The same writer describes his meeting with a friend of his and mine 
as follows: “In the Duma I met M. A. Stakhovitch He was going 
“up the staircase blithely and quickly. ‘Is it true, I inquired, ‘ that 
“‘in Palna they burned down your house?’ This question caused 
“his face to twitch convulsively. It was a manor containing sixty 
“apartments which had lodged five generations. Within its precincts 
“were accumulated the most precious possessions and souvenirs. And 
“it was entirely reduced to ashes. ‘Do you suspect anyone?’ ‘No; 
“«but what does it matter? Isn't it all the same?’ And in truth it 
“ıs all the same. The revolution touches us all”t 


LAWBREAKERS AS LAWGIVERS. 


Property is the formidable obstacle to reform, liberty and well- 
being. That in brief is the gospel preached by the fractions of the 
Left and good-humouredly listened to, nay, half accepted by certain 
of the groups of the Centre. Deputy Tseretelli, the Socialist leader, 
m a carefully prepared speech, which he delivered in a sonorous voice 
before the Duma, said: “At first all the land is to be taken away. 
“ Afterwards the houses, the mills and factories. But for this we are 
“as yet unprepared.” A comprehensive programme! But, as has 
been remarked, if the theorists of the social revolution are not fully 
ready, the practicians are quite prepared. They have proved this 
by killing a long procession of engineers, managers, heads of factories. 
They are busy clearing the road, decimating the classes. The Russiare 
publicist whom } mentioned before as a sincere friend of representa- 
tive institutions sums up his impressions of these deputies thus: 
“They are not law-givers, not creators, but propagandists, destroyers 
“and revilers.) They have come from the depths with primitive ideas, 
“they have emerged from misery, squalor, drunkenness, from all the 

“evils which it is not in man’s power to remedy by means of ordinary 
“reforms, Then and therefore the negation of everything is proposed, 
“arbitrary force, destruction.”t 

Characteristic and memorable were the words used by a member of 
the Left, a deputy, to Professor Pilenko, who comments on the Parlia- 
mentary debates for the Novoye Vremya. It was on the eve of the 


* Suvorin, in the Novoye Vremya, 12th June. t Ibid. t Ibid, 
VOL, XCII. 9 
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dissolution, after the Cabinet had requested the Duma to authorise 
the trial of fifty-five members of the Left. This is what the lawgiver 
is: reported to have said: “We will seize everything, we will take _ 
“away the land. We will take away their wives, their children. We 
“will tear off their skin, aye, we will tear off their skin’* And as he 
spoke he shook his clenched fist in M. Pilenko’s face. That scene 
was witnessed in the historic hall of the Tavrida Palace. The threat 
was uttered not by á wild savage, but by one of Russia’s “best men,” 
summoned for the purpose of helping to quiet and govern the nation.t 
The episode is interesting because suggestive, and it may enable 
foreigners to perceive some at least of the peculiarities which moved 
the Government to hinder in the near future the convocation of men” 
-of this type from making laws for the Russian nation. 

Here is another picture, of the lower specimens of the “Duma of 

“rational ignorance” which: Brueghel would be glad to’ transfer 
to canvas were he living in the Russia of our days: It was night. 
On the principal street of the poorer half of St. Petersburg two 
men were moving along behaving in what even for Russians seemed 
a free and easy way—not to put too fine a point upon it. Two police- 
men on the beat found the demeanour of the two gay revellers repre- 
hensible, and told them so. Words were exchanged, wrangling resulted, 
and one of the two men abused the policemen in very vulgar terms. 
“Now go your way, gentlemen,” exclaimed one of the constables, but 
they paid no heed to his exhortations. A police officer passing by 
asked what was wrong, and finally ordered the, arrest of the disorderly 
pair. At the police station the noisy man | Began thus: “I am above . 
“all ‘police, and I won’t even talk with you” The words were written 
down, as is the wont of the authorities in Russia Further, the 
individual in question stated that for him no laws were binding, no - 
laws existed. The police attempted to search the’ pockets of the 
accused, but he stoutly resisted, saying: “You have no right to search 
“me. I am a member of the Duma, my name is Alexander 
$Kuznetsoff.” And he produced his ticket, N. 66. Thereupon he was 
set free. The gentleman who accompanied him was a Russian | 
journalist. Of another deputy we read in the official Government 
organ: “Once more we put the question: In what stage is the affair 
“of the deputy of the Labour Group, M. Yaroff, who is accused of 
“having stolen a purse with ten roubles? ”} A third deputy was picked 
up dead drunk on the railway lineg These men, who could not- 
observe the laws, were capable, or deemed capable, of making them. 
That M. Stolypin should have taken measures to ensure that no more 
deputies of this type shall obstruct legislative work in the future Duma 
is natural. It is praiseworthy. He who wishes the end must also wish 

+ 

Re Nowy p the ee fae Vremya, 16th June. 

E Russboye LAREN, asth May, 1907. 
ES Sk Petersburger Zeitung, asth May, 1907. 
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the means; and exclusion is the only efficacious way of ridding the 
legislature of types like those whose place i3 elsewhere than in an 
assembly of lawgivers. 


PERFECT AND IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES. 


It is perhaps natural that deputies of this revolutionary calibre 
should take a greater interest in the lot of political assassins and 
incendiaries than in pacifying the country. Their aim and object is 
not to allow the country to be pacified.) They desire to get up steant 
Hence as the Novoye. Vremya wrote: “As Zor the majority of the 
“members of our Duma, it is not the population or the nation whose 
“interests lie nearest to their hearts, but prisoners, plunderers, 
“murderers. These they defend vigorously” But one deputy at 
least received a memorable lesson which hiszory may think it worth 
while to immortalise. M. Petroffsky comes from a Don Cossack 
constituency, but is an irrepressible enemy of the Government. 
Hearing that the population of his native place were punishing horse- 
thieves in their own rude way, he despatcaed a telegram to the 
Hetman asking him to protect horse-thieves from the people. And to 
this demand he received a characteristic reply. Here is a translation 
of both despatches: “To the Tsymlansk Hetman,—Kindly examine 
“the individuals who have been maltreated by the crowd, report to me 
“and defend them from the violence of the masses. Petroffsky, 
“Deputy of the Duma” “To the Duma Deputy Petroffsky,—The 
“knocks administered to the four horse-thieves who were caught with 
“the horses were light. The thieves are beiag protected. I bespeak 

“your protection for the Don population from robbers, horse-thieves, 

“plunderers, political terrorists—Hetman Golitzin.” The sympathy 
of the Left fraction is one-sided. It is reserved for criminals. A 
month ago, when the Emperor, to whom they took an oath of 
allegiance, escaped from the daggers, revolvers and bombs of 
conspirators, the sources of that sympathy were dry. Then thee 
majority of the Duma refused to vote an orcer of the day expressing 
joy at his deliverance. Sympathy for horse-chieves and bombists, but 
none for the Head of the State. A majority of the deputies, several 
priests among them, declined to congratulate the Tsar or to condemn 
his would-be assassins This it may of course be said is a noble 
attitude to assume. That depends wholly on the point of view of 
the critic, but assuredly it is not for lawgivers to assume it. When 
the larger half of a Legislative Chamber hides, while the smaller half 
is wishing the chief of the State joy on his escape from assassination, 
it is high time for the Government to think of dissolution. But M. 
Stolypin, who may not have had his electoral law ready just then, was 
still in favour of forbearance. And the Duma lived on 

During this last month, the Duma refused by a large majority to 
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condemn political murder, to allow the Cabinet to prolong the 
operation of a temporary law inflicting punishment for extolling crime, 
and another law punishing revolutionary propaganda in the army. 
And finally it could not prevail upon itself to deliver up the fifty-five 
deputies. In a word, in the eyes of the Cabinet, the measure of its 
iniquities was full. ; 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEMOCRATS AS 
PARLIAMENTARY BROKERS. 


` But the Constitutional Democrats or “Cadets,” as they are termed, 
hoped to consolidate the Duma and give it a new lease of life. Their 
means were tactics, not principles; their aim was power, their allies 
were now the Right, now the Left In a normal Parliament where 
the parties are divided by mere partitions this feat might perhaps have 
been achieved, for the Cadet leaders are shrewd, shifty and résourceful, 
while the rank and file are well disciplined and obedient. But in an 
Assembly where the majority of deputies are in grim eamest trying to 
pull down the whole political and social fabric, carrying their ‘lives in 
their hands, a mere group of theorists whose arsenal is filled with 
tactical expedients only has but little chance of success. In this 
concrete case the upshot was a foregone conclusion from the’ very 
first, and I have many times ventured to say so. If the Cadets were 
in power to-morrow the problem of law, order and normal national 
existence would in all probability be as acute as ever. One may 
loathe the methods and execrate the principles of the Revolutionists 
of the Left and of the Right, but one must at least give them credit 
for qualities which might under different conditions be turned to good 
account They are earnest, selfless fanatics who risk ‘their lives 
without much ado and profess their doctrines to the bitter end. The 
Cadets, on thé contrary, are made of a soft, yielding stuff, and their 
programme resembles a mirage. On clear examination it fades. 
eAutonomy for the nationalities figured on their programme last year, 
but when the Poles presented the cheque for payment this year it was. 
dishonoured. To vote an amnesty is, according to one of the Cadet 
leaders, an honour and a duty. Yet a few weeks ago, when there 
seemed a likelihood that the Cabinet and the Cadets might come to 
an understanding, the party refused to favour the Amnesty Bill and 
teferred it to a committee. Moreover, the manner in which they 
formulated the problem foreshadowed rejection. The question asked 
was whether the Duma was competent to discuss the subject at all. 
Again, when a Bill was presented to the First Duma proposing a 
complete change in the system of local tribunals, the Cadet Party 
rejected it with scorn, saying: “A cursory glance at the Ministerial 

* Bill is enough to show to what an extent it fails to satisfy the most 
"pressing needs of the population” An emphatic condemnation. 


z 
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And yet that same party was discussing that selfsame Bill as more or 
less acceptable a few days ago—on the eve of the dissolution of the 
Duma. Had the Cadets paid more attention to the pressing needs 
of the population and less to mere tactics, their undoubted ability, 
erudition and experience on Zemstvo boards would have qualified them 
to discern what is feasible in Bussia, and would have enabled them to 
contribute to accomplish it. 


THE CENTRE AND THE POLES. 


Absorbed by the stimulating game of tactics, the Cadets would seem 
to have lost, for the moment, the sense of humdrum realities, Their 
keenness of vision was dulled as in a vapour-laden atmosphere. Hence 
several of their acts were at variance with their aims, while their 
reading of current events was remarkably erroneous. They refused, 
for instance, to support the Government, waich asked the Duma to 
approve the law punishing treasonable propaganda in the Army. 
Every State has such a penal statute: it is an ingredient of the cement 
that keeps modern communities together. But the Cadets, who were 
candidates for ministerial portfolios last year, and hope to become 
candidates again next year or the year after, refused to comply with 
the reasonable demand. And at that time it was known that the most 
strenuous efforts were being made to seduce the troops from their 
allegiance. Yet after having thus snapped their fingers in’ the face 
of the Government, they expected to come to terms with the Cabinet 
and form a permanent centre. In like manner they shrank from 
condemning political terrorism or allowing the subject to be brought 
forward at all, despite the persevering enceavours of the Right to 
obtain an authoritative pronouncement. That, too, was a suicidal act 
which left the Cabinet no chaice but to put an end to the existence of 
a manifestly Revolutionary Chamber. The only consideration for the 
Government was the choice of the fitting moment. It is probable, 
indeed it is practically certain, that the Ministers were not yet ready” 
with their programme for the morrow, so the Duma was allowed to 
vegetate. y ; 

The interval during which the new electoral law was being drafted 
was spent in a game of negotiations berween the Parliamentary 
tacticians and the Government. The former held that a permanent 
centre could be formed with a majority which would support the 
Cabinet on certain conditions ; and it was anxious to prove the thesis. 
The Budget, for instance, would be ratified, and certain Bills modified 
and passed; but there must be give and take on both sides. The 
Poles, who had theretofore held the balance of parties in their hands, 
were also consulted. -They agreed to postpone autonomy and to pass 
the Budget in return for general, but not obligatory, education in 
Poland, for the introduction of the Polish language in elementary 
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schools, and for a certain measure of local self-government. The 
Poles, who are far less fanciful than the Cadets, had also allowed them- 
selves to be dazed by the fumes that rose from the Revolutionary 
Duma. Invested by circumstances with a decisive voice in many 
important State questions, they had made haste to wield their power 
in order to make it felt by both parties. Their leader, too, in a speech 
which genuine friends of the Poles thought incautious, taunted the 
Government with its Asiatic spirit. It has since been pleaded that 
the reproach is true. All the greater reason then for not uttering it. 
If the Poles intended to make terms with the present Russian Govern- 
ment, they should have abstained from irritating it Spit not in the 
well; you may want to drink its water. In consequence of those 
tactics, the Cabinet resolved to lean upon no Parliamentary Centre 
the nucleus of which was formed by the Polish Club. And in conse- 
quence, it is affirmed, of those same tactics, the Cabinet decided that 
the electoral law, which was just then being modified, should be so 
shaped as to weaken the Polish contingent in future Russian Parlia- 
ments. Now it was for the leaders of the Polish fraction to foresee 
` this consequence, to realise that the Second Duma was but a general 
rehearsal gone through mainly in order to enable its authors to modify 
their play, and that the interest of the party would best be served: by 


reserving, not displaying, their force in a mock engagement. . 


THE THREE PARLIAMENTARY PARCAE. 


Simultaneously then there were three different threads of fate 
being spun for the Duma, of which the Parliamentary parties per- 
ceived but their own. There were the negotiations going on with 
a view to the formation of a Centre that should dispose of a majority 
and pilot reasonable measures through the House for a consideration, 
but which would have to depend for its éxstence upon the Polish 
Club, by whom the Cabinet considered itself mortally offended. 
“That was one thread. Then there was the indictment against fifty- 
five deputies of the Left, which was being industriously.drawn up by 
judges of instruction and eminent lawyers on the strength of 
documents seized by the police at the house of Deputy Ozol This 
was ‘the cloudlet on the mm of the horizon’ which weather prophets 
would: naturally note with interest and watch with perseverance, as it 
might easily become a stormcloud. That was the second thread. 
Lastly, in the most secret recesses of the Cabinet there was a new 
electoral law being beaten into shape, generally at dead of night, the 
sitting of the ministers lasting until two and three o'clock in the 
moming. Heedless of these two dangers, on the roth of June the 
official organ of the Cadets affirmed that the Parliamentary division 
on the agrarian question had safeguarded the existence of the Duma. 
All danger was declared to have vanished. Parliamentary institutions 
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were about to take root in the country. And al] this time the indict- 
ment against the fifty-five deputies was being woven into a formidable 
document bristling with dates and names and fraught with peril to 
the Duma. And the new electoral Bill was also being shaped and 
reshaped. Scylla and Charybdis But the Cadets were optimistic, 
the Right despairing, the Press was convinced that the Second 
Duma might lve for years, and the Cabinet seemed to be taking a 
keen interest in the formation of a Parhamentary Centre. 

It was a curious situation. I ventured then to read it, as I read 
it now, and I gave the Duma just ten days’ life at the utmost* My 
forecast was republished in Russia,t compared with the definite con- 
tradictory statements of three personages, the Ambassador Nelidoff, 
the Finance Minister Kokofftseff and the Premier Stolypin, and found 
to be utterly improbable. For all these declared that the Government 
had no intention of pumshing the Duma for anything it had done or 
left undone, and that its fate was in its own hands.\ Quite so. 
Having perused that refutation, I ventured deliberately to repeat my 
forecast almost daily until on the tenth da: the Manifesto dissolving 
the Duma was published t{ But to the last the Cadet official organ 
was confident that all was well And the ministerial council mean- 
while worked hard at the electoral law, and the committee of the 
Minister of Justice at the indictment against the fifty-five deputies. 


THE RUSSIAN GIRONDISTS. 


On Friday, June 14th, the Speaker of the Duma received 
a letter from the Premier asking that the public should be 
excluded from the sitting, as the Minister had an important com- 
munication to make The request was natural but unexpected If 
it seemed to bode evil things it was because it had been made with 
deliberate abruptness, leaving no time for reflection, Five minutes 
before the hour fixed for the opening of the sitting—2 pm—the 
missive was delivered. Few even then had a clear conception on 
the danger that threatened. And yet a clear warning had already 
been given, a warning in which I fanced I could discern the preface 
to the death sentence on the second Parliament. On the 12th June 
the Premier had written an official letter z0 the Speaker, pointing out 
that eight members of the Duma indicted by the Public Prosecutor 
had not yet been handed over to justice despite the demand formally 
made. It was added that the request had been presented as far back 
as the 23rd March, but the Duma had not yet surrendered them nor 
delivered an answer. Conservatives thereupon complained that the 
Parliament was becoming a little republic within the Empire, had 
arrogated to itself the right of exterrito-iality, and was arresting the 


* Daily Talegragph, Jone 6th. + Birsthevaya Vedomosti. ł June r6th. 
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course of justice. Now that letter of the Premier struck a note which 
should have wamed the tacticians of the Centre that their circles 
would soon be destroyed. But they took no notice, and now came 
the request for a secret sitting. 
The Premier said that he had come to demand the surrender of 
fifty-five deputies of the Left accused’ of treasonable offences. 
. Evidence there was in abundance, anda primd facie case had been 
established which would satisfy the most exacting. He therefore 
asked the Duma to comply with the request without delay, as other- . 
wise the task of protecting the community would become needlessly 
arduous. Consternation was depicted in the.looks of the deputies. They 
could hardly realise the fact that the submarine rock which they had so 
deftly avoided in the past was now towering before them as a lofty 
cliff, and that they could not avoid. it otherwise than by taking on 
board a Government pilot. They had successfully abstained from 
speaking their minds about political crime, and now they were 
summoned to display their feelings towards political criminals. 
‘Tt was a case of out of the frying-pan into the fire The 
Premier having had his say, made way for a representative of the 
_ Ministry of Justice, who read for an hour the charges against the 
fifty-five. One of the number—Deputy Ozol—is said to have slipped 
out of the Duma just then, to have gohe to Finland on business - 
and to have lost his beard there. Then came the deputies’ turn But 
the Speaker intervened with a remark that the demand, not having 
appeared on the paper, could not be debated. But the question 
might be discussed as to whether it should be referred to a committee. 
Forty orators announced their intention of speaking, the first on 
the list being the leader of the extreme Right, Purishkevich. Hisses 
and tumults marked the end of his discourse, the burden of which 
was that the fifty-five, being traitors and criminals, ought to be 
expelled on the spot. M. Rodicheff, on the Cadet side, compared 
the fifty-five to the Girondists) And so the debates went on. The 
weemeefDimated sitting, which was to have lasted until midnight, was brought 
to a close about eleven by the decision taken to refer the matter to a 
committee which must report at 7 p.m. on the following day, Saturday. 


THE DUMA SHAPES ITS OWN FATE, 


Meanwhile all kinds of expedients were being considered by the 
shifty Cadets. Thus it was suggested that the Duma should offer 
to deliver up every one of the fifty-five separately against whom the 
law officers of the crown could make out a strong case, but that each 
individual should be dealt with apart That procedure, however, 
would have taken up several days, and the Government was resolved 
not to wait. Another brilliant idea was to surrender the few against 
whom certain weighty charges had been preferred, and to refuse to 
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give up the others. In this way the wolves would be fed and the 
lambs preserved whole. But, on reflection, the proposal was kept in 
reserve. Another scheme was to ask for more documents, and that 
was carried out. The committee accordingly reported on Saturday 
to the Speaker that it needed more light on the subject M. Golovin 
at once telephoned to the Minister of Justice, who courteously sent 
his representative Kamyshansky with pièces justificatives and verbal 
explanations. The committee-men asked questions and received 
satisfactory replies Meanwhile 7 o'clock was drawing near, 
and they still were unable to make up ther minds. How could they 
get the time extended? As they had already gained time by post- 
poning their decision, the best way was obviously to do the same thing 
again. Accordingly at 7 pm. the Charman of the Committee 
announced in the Duma that the members, not having succeeded in 
acquainting themselves with the cases against the accused, had 
adjourned until Monday. “The fate of the Duma is in its own hands,” 
so ran the Government oracle. But the committee-men seem to 
have forgotten it. That decision was announced shortly before 7 p.m 
on Saturday night. On Friday troops of the Guard had left their 
camp at Krassnoye Selo and come to St Petersburg. The fifth act 
was ni 

' The resolution of the committee was the casting of the die. The 
rest was the consequence. From St. Petersburg and Peterhof 
telephone messages were forwarded, documents were sent for 
signature, instructions were demanded and received. At 7 pm. the 
matter had passed from the hands of the Cabinet Yet even then and 
much later the Cadets were weaving plans for Monday. Their shifty 
leaders were inquiring whether if the Commission decided that the 
documents were not convincing as to the guilt of all the fifty-five, but 
would agree to surrender the little group charged with the more 
serious offences, the Government would be satisfied. So blunted had 
their sense of the reality and the fitness af things become that even 
now, after all hope of reprieve had gone, they were still devisingames= . 
means to make matters once more as smooth and bright as they had 
seemed afew days before. The kick of the camel is soft but stunning, 
say the Arabs. 

In the small hours of Sunday morning the fateful documents signed 
by the Tsar and sealed were received in the capital, and the Ukase 
was read to a quorum of the Senate. On Sunday at 10 am the 
Imperial Manifesto, the tone and words of which were well-chosen and 
dignified, was published in the Senate News and the Government 
Messenger, and the Second Duma ceased to exist. There were no 
tumults, no disorders anywhere. “God Save the Tsar” was 
enthusiastically sung in Conservative clubs and some public places. 
It was not until evening that the electoral law was promulgated, and 
the impression it produced ar first was unfavourable, for everybody 
drew the conclusion that the essence of the old law, which was based 
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on the predominance of the peasants, had been preserved intact. It 
was not until the following day that the last chapter of the new statute 
was made known, and then people saw to their astonishment that 
their first impression received from inadequate data was wholly 
erroneous. 


THE NEW ELECTORAL LAW ENSURES A RUSSIAN 
DUMA. 


In future the number of deputies will be smaller than it was, 442 
instead of 520; the number of ates with separate representation ` 
will be fewer—five in lieu of twenty-six; the total of non-Russian 
elements in Parliament will be considerably curtailed, and the loss will 
fall mainly upon the non-Russian elements of the population. Thus 
European Russia will send 403 representatives to the Duma and the 
remainder will be delegated by the Kingdom of Poland, the Caucasus 
and Asiatic Russia. The Polish Club, which counted forty-six ` 
members in the Second Duma, will have but ten in the Third, and will, . 
therefore, be unable to turn the scales now to the Right, now to the 
Left. The Caucasus will also have ten deputies to look after its needs, 
but two of them will be chosen by the Caucasian Cossacks. Russia 
in Asia will send fifteen members to the Duma, but seven of them 
will be elected by the Russian elements of the provinces of Tomsk 
and Tobolsk, and three by the Cossacks, Consequently the provinces 
and districts which are inhabited by non-Russians will be represented 
by twenty-five deputies all told, and Turkestan in particular will have 
none. In the five cities--St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Odessa and 
‘Riga, which retain a separate representation, the ballot will be direct, ` 
that is, the constituents will vote not for delegates who are to choose 

‘the deputies, but for deputies. Everywhere else the voting will be 
mdirect as heretofore. Again, the peasants will no longer obtain a 
lion’s share of representation in the rural districts. The other land- 

» am owners will inherit all the power which the peasantry heretofore 
-wielded over and above its own fair share. The provinces and citiés 
in which the number of deputies has been curtailed will appear itom 

the following table :— 


Formerly Now : 
Province Vyatka ece E 8 
City of KAGE naaran iieo RES = Seuese 2° 
Province of Kief leese IB. = adeveedes 13 
City of Riga cave oxaninecciciatanenss 2 
Province of Orenburg ............ E 6 
Province of Perm o.e if oaa 9 
Province of Pskoff ............c.c00. 4. | Seedeacke 5 
Province of Petersburg ............ EA 4 
Province of Ufa ......c.ceeeeee eee IO. aias 8 
City ok Odessa: siipeni cleaves ME E EE, 2 
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Indirect voting takes place everywhere excepting in the five cities ; 
electors are chosen who elect deputies. Formerly the’ peasants had 
too many delegates, henceforward they will have fewer. The differ- 
ence may be inferred from the following table, which ‘compares the 
former number with the present number in two provinces :— 


In the. Province of St. Petersburg. 


Formerly Now 
Delegates. 
From the peasants ...........0.+000. i O ES 8 
From the landowners m... r o ETS 3I 
Urban College (2nd) ............... IQ sessed 10 
Urban College (ist)® ............... hace eee 15 
Workmen ow... eee eee Not separate wei 6 
In the Province of Moscow. S 
Formerly Now 
From the peasants ............e00005 TO) | baseawes's 15 
From the landowners ..:......... 135. aieia 42 
Urban College (and) ............... 03>. reires 13 
Urban College (ist) ...........068. — ee ene 15 
Workmen —.......eeeeee eee Not separete ss 9 


The losses incurred by Polish constituencies may be made clear by 
the following table :— 


Formerly Now 
š Deputies. 

From Warsaw -i.e Be! o at 
Province of Warsaw ..........2.665 iB. aitari I 
Province of Kalish .................. re I 
Province of Kielec ossen F Ue I 
Province Lomsha .................. Bin | waieventle I 
Province of Ljublin ............... S I 
City of Lodz cccicsevastiiwensaceeers I o Aerien I 
Province of Petroffsk ............... 20>. traus I 
Province of Plotsk ................. > ME T I 
Province of Radom ............... Be aerias I 
Province of Suvalk ............... N I 
Province of Siedlec ........... E E I 
Total 37 13 


It is much too early yet to discuss the new law with an eye to its 
practical consequences, direct and indirect. It must be tried to be 
appreciated The utmost-that one can say at present is this: What- 


* The first urban college is composed of householders whose property qualifi- 
cations are greater than those ofthe second. . 

t But one of the two must now be elected by the Russian element of the population 
only. Formerly this condition did not exist. 
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ever blame or praise it may deserve from other points of view, it is an 
arrangement under which a businesslike Duma can be got together. 
The possibility is given. The majority of the Third Parliament may 
be Liberal or Conservative, but it bids fair to be at least capable. of 
legislating for the nation. The deputies will be men of greater mental 
and perhaps ethical calibre than those of the Second Duma True, 
many of them may be bitten by the revolutionary mania, and then they 
will be worse instead of better than their predecessors. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. But the electoral law under which the First and 
Second Parliaments were elected was such that one could predict in 
advance an assembly of non-workers, whereas the new statute 
promises a genuine legislature. And that is a boon. I express this 
‘opinion all the more readily that I sharply criticised the policy of .M. > 
Stolypin during his period of forbearance. It was in the best 
interests of representative institutions in Russia that the Second Duma 
was dissolved. It is to be hoped that the third experiment will be 
successful. The Cabinet has done its best to bring about this result. 
The Imperial Manifesto struck the right note. The promulgation by 
the Tsar himself of the new electoral law was another step in the 
right direction. Whatever the outcome of the new measures may be, 
the Premier has done his duty, and deserved well of the community. 
It is certain that the opposition parties will protest against the new 
law and especially against the method of enacting it. It is even on 
the cards that a boycott of the Third Duma may be proclaimed and 
‘carried out; but this demonstration would probably be taken as 
evidence that the Russian people are not yet ripe for representative 
E. J. DELON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


R. WALTER RALEIGH in his “Shakespeare” (English 
Men of Letters: Macmillan) has written a book of quite 
the first rank, a piece of criticism that will live when the bulk of 
modern writing about Shakespeare has gone <o its own place. It is 
evident enough that Mr. Raleigh, when he put his hand to this 
brief and delightful volume, determined to give the world a sane and 
reasoned estimate of the work and literary personality of Shakespeare, 
and to do his best to destroy the various forms of idolatrous insanity 
that by some irony of fate circle round the sanest mind that Europe 
has produced. The Bacon mania, now happily dead, is passed by in 
silence, the absurd attempts to prove that Shakespeare was a specialist 
in every art, science, trade and profession are treated with well-merited 
contempt. Mr. Raleigh truly says that “Shakespeare was that rarest 
“of all things, a whole man.” He saw all sides and saw them sanely 
He had a mind that recorded experience in a way unknown to 
ordinary men, and sifted out the essential from the non-essential with 
unfailing certainty. He read men and society as he read books, 
registering in his mind all that possessed human value. With such «mataman 
wealth of material ever in store, he gradually acquired the power to 
bring his literary, his lyric, his dramatic gifts absolutely into play and 
to create a world of men and women so truly alive that he was in the 
highest sense a Poet, a Maker. Mr. Raleigh’s chapter on “Stratford 
“and London” shows the man in the making, that on “Books and 
“Poetry” gives us his sources and admirably discusses that endless 
subject of discussion, the poems. I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Raleigh underrates Shakespeare’s knowledge o= the Bible. No doubt 
it was “acquired in casual and desultory fashion,” but that the text 
was read and re-read many times seems beyond doubt. His continual 
use of Biblical names illustrates this We read of Adam, Eve, Abel, 
Cain, Noah, Japhet, Abraham, Jephthah, Jacob, Hagar, Joshua, 
Goliath, Samson, David, Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, 
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Achitophel, Daniel, Job, Christ, Jesus, Luke, Peter, Paul, Lazarus, 
Judas Iscariot, Judas Maccabeus, Barabbas, Herod, Pilate, Golgotha, 
The list might be greatly extended, but even these names involve 
close familiarity with the text. Biblical references and turns of phrase 
that can be traced directly to the Bible and the Apocrypha abound. 
The catch in Twelfth Night, “There dwelt a man in Babylon,” is 
the opening sentence of the Song of Susannah (a story after Shakes- 
peare’s own heart) Portia’s phrase, “Stirring up her womanish 
“thoughts with a manly stomach,” comes almost verbatim from the 
Second Book of Maccabees; while “When as I sat in Pabylon” is 
snatched from an old version of the 137th Psalm The Epistle for 
Easter Eve is referred to almost certainly by Friar Lodowick in 
Measure for Measure (Act it sc. 3), Rickard II. (Act v. sc. 4) gives 
us a double quotation, while Henry V. refers both to the Te Deum and ` 
the Psalm de Nobis (Act v. sc. 2). The two works that vitally affected 
Shakespeare were the Bible and Plutarch’s “Lives” But another 
force that coloured the plays was what may be called the atmosphere 
of Mother-Church. It is true that Shakespeare as a child of the 
Renaissance was left absolutely unfettered by “the wonderful system 
“of Catholic theology.” But his mind was’ too comprehensive, too 
“artistic (to use the.term in its noblest sense) to miss the poetry, move- 
ment and colour of the old Church. Mr. Raleigh almost misses this 
aspect of Shakespeare’s work,-though he lays stress on the fact that 
“the devout religion of the eye and: ear is all-in-all to him: his world 
“is a world of gleaming forms and beautiful speech.” We may almost ` 
say of his characters with the Clown in the Wtater’s Tale (Act tv. sc. 1) 
that there is “but one Puritan among them and he sings psalms to 
“hornpipes.” It is singular that Shakespeare’s flowing, - mocking 
phrases rarely touch current or historical scandal relating to the monk 
and nun. The gibe of the Clown in A/?s Well (Act iL), “as the nun’s 
“lip to the friar’s mouth,” stands almost alone beside “the priest that 
“Jacks Latin.” It is impossible to realise from the plays that a great 
religious change had passed over the land. The formule of Holy 
Church, oaths ‘and phrases drawn from the Creeds and Gospels are 
ever on the lips of Shakespeare’s people. They mutter their, Ave 
Mary’s, they cross themselves, they bid their beads. The chief 
festivals and fasts are familiarly mentioned. Christmas, the Eve of 
the Epiphany, Twelfth Night, Shrove Tuesday, Lent, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter, May Day, Ascension, Day, Pente- 
cost, Whitsuntide, Lammas Eve, Lammastide, Michaelmas, “St 
Martin’s, All Hallow E’en, All Hallowmas, All Soul’s Day, Bartholo- 
mewtide and the festivals of saints are named as part of the life of ° 
the people, as occasions of rejoicings and symbols of faith The 
liturgy of the old Church murmurs through the poet’s world. We’ 
continually hear the sound of “melancholy bells ” booming at “vespers 
“pageant” through the pictured “old parish windows” and the 
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religious “chanting faint hymns” or singing “prick-song” to the 
rolling organ, or catch the burden of “sullen dirges” and “solemn 
“hymns” as “the sad and solemn prests sing still,” or detect the 
mystic music of the “sacring bell” and watch the carrying of the 
sacred pyx, of “patens of bright gold” and jewelled chalices. 
Shakespeare draws ceaselessly from the poetry of the old Church and 
continually uses the word holy in a liturgical sense: holy rood, holy 
oil, holy vestments, holy bread, holy wedlock and so forth. In 
considering the sources upon which Shakespeare depended we have 
to include a very exact knowledge of the part that the old national 
faith played in the life of the people. 

Another critical point must be taken, though it is due to an 
obvious slip on the part of Mr. Raleigh, which is in itself 
a tmbute to Shakespeare’s art He refers again and again 
with great justice to the poet’s extraordinary power of producing 
dramatic and scenic effects out of airy nothing. A word, a casual 
phrase, gives us visions of men and things Shakespeare shared 
this power with Turner who, apparently with a touch, produced a 
landscape. It is not possible, however, to agree with the statement 
that in As You Like It the result ıs produced without material. 

Even a careless sweep through the play yields a rich harvest. 
The cumulative effect of “the leafy solitude sweet with the song of 
“birds” is produced by continual reference to nature. Consider the 
names of birds mentioned: pigeons, swans, ravens, sparrows, 
chanticleer, wild goose, goose, cock pigeon, falcon, parrot; take 
account of the animals mentioned: the ox, the hog, the dog, the 
stag, the deer, the herd, the cows, the flocks, the weasel, the sheep, 
the ewes and the lambs, the cony, the goats, the rat, the horse, the lion, 
the lioness; the monkey, the hyena, the hare, the tame snake; 
consider the references to husks, briers, burrs, blossom, peascod, the 
medlar, green holly, the rose, the acorn, hawthorns, brambles, olive 
trees, osiers, moss, turf, the snail, eggs, pasture, the bird and its nest; 
if all these references and many more are considered it becomes 
evident that the Forest of Arden, set in the midst of a pastoral land, 
owes more than Mr. Raleigh thought to the terms of nature. They 
are never very obvious but they suggest the mental image and are 
the instruments of the highest art. Moreover, particular phrases 
suggest the woodland atmosphere: the 


“Oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood,” 


the “careless herd, full of the pasture,” “his cote, his flock and bounds 
“of feed,” the fact that Touchstone “bask’d him in the sun,” the 
“shade of melancholy boughs,” the song “when birds do sing,” give 
us the grassy sunlit world of June when the woods are full of gladness 
and song 
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To Mr. Raleigh the greatest of all the plays, the fughest effort 
of consummate genius, is Othello. 


There is not another of Shakespeare's PER which is so white-lrot 
with imagination, so free from doubtful or extraneous matter, and so 
perfectly welded, as Othello. Macbeth has some weak scenes ; Hamlet 
and Xing Lear are cast in a more variegated mould, so that the 
tension is sometimes relaxed and the. heat abated; Antony and 
Cleopatra approaches, in some of its scenes, to the earlier chronicle 
manner. 


But his vitalising power runs through all the plays. He has the 
gift of life. He makes to happen the impossible things that always 
happen in real life. 

His surprises have the same convincing quality; the word once 
said is known to have been inevitable, and the character ceases to 
be a character of fiction controlled by the plot. We are watching 
the events of real life ; from our hidden vanteage-ground we see into 
the mystery of things, as if we were God's spies. 

Shakespeare’s greatest achievements seem to me to be not so much 
the world that he created as the men and women whom he brought to 
life. "Mr. Raleigh traces with consummate ability the growth of the art 
that produced such masterpieces as Hamlet and Othello. But when 
all is said and done one feels somehow that it is a nobler work to 
create a man than a universe. Even in the weaker plays the creatures 
live, while in the greatest they have (if one may use the expression 
-reverently) life more abundantly. Mr. Raleigh does not deal ‘at 
length with Faulconbridge. He is the poet’s conception of Coeur 
‘de Lion drawn with a strength and certainty that recalls Michael 
Angelo. Falstaff he describes again and again, and makes us realise 
anew that incomparable figure, the very incarnation of Shakespeare’s 
sense of humour. All other wit in literature falls flat in the presence 
of this broad and comprehensive humorist But Mr. Raleigh scarcely 
touches upon the Fools. They give us another aspect of humour— 
the quip that is ever mingled with the tears of things. No other 
writer has clothed with flesh such fine embittered spirits. And the 
women: surely Shakespeare must have been a woman to have set 
a-beating such human hearts, to have covered the range of womanhood 
from Desdemona to Lady Macbeth Mr. Raleigh does them and 
Shakespeare full justice, even in that “last phase,” when the fierce 
dramatic fugue finds its solution in the Tempests quiet end. 


kd * + + 
I must call attention to M. Ferdinand Brunetière’s monograph on 
Honoré de Balzac (“French Men of Letters”: edited by Dr. Jessup. 


T. B. Lippincott Company). This essay, written especially for this 
series, has been well translated by Mr. R. L. Sanderson, of Yale 
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University. M. Brunetiére declares that “it is a fact that for the 
“last fifty years a good novel has been a novel which first of all 
“resembles a novel of Balzac, just as for one hundred and fifty 
“years a good comedy was one which resembled a comedy of Molière.” 
This statement can hardly apply to English novels and plays. But 
he makes it clear that Balzac, like every great literary creator, declined 
to be bound by any literary form that he found in existence, and that 
he went to nature and daily life of every type for his material. He 
realised “that genius itself could learn life only from life.” Balzac’s 
intense appreciation of Sir Walter Scott—*in comparison with him 
“Lord Byron’ is nothing, or next to nothng”—must have greatly 
influenced his work. But his “art and nature are one,” and in that 
combination was the secret of his success. An idea of his almost 
Shakespearian range of interest and his early intention of bringing 
that whole range into focus is shewn by the vast catalogue of projected 
works intended, as early as 1845, to be brought together into one 
comprehensive scheme under the title “La Comédie Humaine.” But 
the scheme shows a self-consciousness that was certainly not 
Elizabethan. His mind, however, was practical to the last degree. 
He was not a romanticist, though he lived at the end of the romantic 
age, nora stylist. “It is the representation of life which interests him 
“and not at all the realisation of beauty.” It is here that the transcen- 
dence of the greatest figures of literature is seen: they realise beauty 
as an inner ultimate fact by means of the representation of life. The 
novelists of the nineteenth century other than Scott, George Eliot and 
Charlotte Bronté could not see the wood for the trees They are 
besotted by detail and never emerge on to the heights whence they 
can regard the world that they describe. 


+ a + + 


“The Life, Letters and Work of Frederic Leighton” (George 
Allen), by Mrs. Russell Barrington, is in many ways an adequate 
record of the life of Lord Leighton of Stretton, and will be greatly 
treasured by all lovers of art for 1ts numerous reproductions from the 
works that form his true monument. Whether the time has yet come 
for determining finally his place in English art may be doubted, but 
the material here collected will be invaluable when it is possible to 
look back at the receding mountain chain of the nineteenth century 
and determine the relative height of the peaks that proximity tended 
to hide. Lord Leighton seems to have descended from a Shropshire 
stock that in part migrated in the sixteenth century to Yorkshire. His 
grandfather was Court physician to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 
and his father, also a doctor, spent his early married life in St. Peters- 
burg. Frederic, however, was born at Scarborough, in England, on 
December 3rd, 1830. In 1840 the family travelled on the Continent, 
and. Frederic not only revelled in the scenery of Switzerland, but 
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studied drawing in Rome under Signor Meli The boy had an 
admirable education. “From the time he was ten years old he was 

“made to study the classics, and at twelve he spoke French and 
“Ttalian as fluently as English.” Dr. Leighton’ himself taught the boy 
anatomy, in the „hope that he would adopt the family profession. 
Leighton in late years declared that he owed his knowledge to his 
father. “He would teach me the names of the bones and the muscles. 
“He would show them to me in action and in repose ; then’I would have 
“to draw them from memory; until my memory was perfect, he would 
“not let it pass.” From the first it was evident that he was destined 
for art, and he received the best training in Florence. In 1843 the 
family settled at Frankfort, and there Frederic learnt from Steinle 
that “sincerity of emotion” which meant everything to the English 
artist At the age of seventeen he abandoned all other studies for 
art, and before he was twenty work of the first rank began‘to grow 
under his hand. Here we have traced in full detail the life in Rome, 
1852—1855, and the correspondence of this and other periods between 
parents and son is indeed a perfect record of an ideal relationship. In 
the latter year Leighton’s picture of “Cimabue’s Procession ” was sold 
to the Queen, for six hundred guineas. . A whole chapter is devoted 
to the drawings of flowers and leaves in pencil and silver point made 
between 1852 and 1860. The reproductions here given will be of great 
' value ta students. The work was undoubtedly inspired by Ruskin’s 
writings. These delightful volumes are, however, almost too fully 
illustrated for the ordinary reader, who is tempted to turn from a 
life of a singular and noble fascination to a‘consideration \of the 
works rather than the man. Leighton’s life had an effect on the 
world as well as the world of art.not to.be measured by his works, 
and it was perhaps not a matter of entirely good judgment to 
have ih a measure subordinated the life to the reproductions. 
The letterpress, moreover, is not altogether well balanced or in perfect 
taste. We find the same quotations from letters repeated, and the 
stringing together of testimonials of merit is a belittling process. 
“One of the greatest men of any time,” as Watts called him, demands 
a different type of appreciation. But for the student of art the 
multitude of beautiful reproductions are of deep interest.- They make 
one‘ realise the wonderful power Leighton possessed of expressing 
emotion by the pose of the figure as much as by the face. Take, 
for instance, the figure. of Clytemnestra awaiting the return of 
Agamemnon. One seems to know what is passing through her mind 
by virtue of the set-back head, of the body drawn to its full height, 
of the clenched handa Leighton’s actual faces often lack expression, 
though not in ‘this example. Then, again, his smallest sketch, whether 
it be a study of drapery or of a bramble branch, shows that no trouble 
was too great or detail ‘too small for the work that he had in hand. 
Passionate love for his art was part of his very being. Wise parents 
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made his success possible. He tells us that “my desire to be an 
“artist dates as far back as my memory, and was wholly spontaneous, 
“or, rather, unprompted. My parents surrounded me with every 
“facility to learn drawing, bet, as I have told you, strongly dis- 
“countenanced the idea of my being an artist unless I could be 
“eminent in art.” That is the true educational method—to give 
inclination, talent, genius, “the line of least resistance, but never to 
foster mediocrity or to encourage the adoption of a career for which 
there are no eminent gifts. 

æ a s + : 4 

Mr. G. L. Gomme’s work on “The Governance of London” 
(T. Fisher Unwin) is a cortribution of the first order to the 
history of English institutions The neglect of the institutional 
phenomena presented by the dédris, history, customs, records and 
charters of London is a fact to wonder et, ahd it is a matter for 
congratulation that a historian of the Maitland school with a profound 
knowledge of early institutions has at last attempted a solution of the 
problem that lies behind the true history of London. 

Mr. Gomme’s task was tc go to the beginning of things, to 
see if those dim beginnings throw light enough to enable us to 
understand the unique phenomena that have accompanied London’s 
growth, its age-long independence or quasi-independence, and 
the fact that it has never zeen the legislative or governmental 
capital of the country. Mr. Gomme turns for the solution 
of the historical mystery of London to the Roman occupation 
of Britain. It was certainly a sufficiently bold course, for, despite 
the gradual increase of ow knowledge of the occupation, our 
information is still scanty in the extreme. Dr. Vinogradoff has in 
a generalised form led the way for the particular investigation before 
us, for, in his recent volume on “The Growth of the Manor,” 
he has dwelt with great weight on the importance of the Roman 
occupation in relation to the origin of English institutions. It is a 
remarkable thought that the London of to-day, the heart of the 
greatest of Empires, is a direct descendant of Rome, the mother of 
the imperial idea. Mr. Gomme certainly develops his theory with 
remarkable force and with a most skilful and weighty use of the 
available evidence. He adopts Gibbon’s position that in the period 
409—449 AD. the cities of the land maintained their corporate life. 
All modern evidence confirms his view. And we find, after the 
year 449 A.D., that the ever unmingled Roman and the Celt had to 
combine to resist the Teuton. The British Arthur was Artorius, 
a Roman general who led the allies against the Saxons. This 
Artorius was crowned king of the Britons at Silchester, at Caerleon 
and at London—the cities exercised their independent rights towards 
the sovereign and demanded xs crowning within their gates, Arthur 
and other Roman sovereigns were succeeded by Saxons, who 
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“took their place in Roman fashion.” But there is no evidence 
that the early Saxons conquered London, or that it ever became 
a part of the kingdom of Kent. In 604 AD. we read of the 
sub-king of London, and London was the only territorial bishopric 
in Saxon times. So we see grow up outside London a state ever 
in contrast with this city-state, a city-state that never became the 
constitutional capital of the realm but retained the personal corporate 
vigour directly derived from the great city-state of ancient times by 
which it was founded. Mr. Gomme’s investigation makes the con- 
sideration of Roman London important in a sense that it has never 
attained before. It is no longer merely a question of antiquarian 
interest. “In the long vista of years through which we have to 
“penetrate in order to arrive at beginnings, there is, as it appears to 
“me, no halting place of any kind until Roman London is reached.” 
This book is likely to create a revolution in the consideration of 
English institutions, and will enable future workers in the Roman, 
British, Saxon, Norman and medizval fields to bring their material to 
bear on the transformed problem. Mr. Gomme’s treatment of his 
material is admirable. He has brought the two Roman Londons into 
something like material existence. One is tempted to think that the 
plural form of the name, Londoniz (which, by the way, can certainly 
not be called a “Normano-Latimgame,” for it was in use in the eighth 
century, c.f. “in portu Londoniz,” used in 743), may have been due 
to the double town. The early Saxon name Lundonia may have been 
the plural of Lundinium, and a Saxon recognition of the two towns. 
The plural form still occurs in Londres. It is certainly remarkable 
that London is omitted from Domesday. Mr, Gomme, I think, makes 
it clear that it is not a case of a vanished record. The description of 
the sister cities to London is an invaluable piece of comparative work, 
and proves that a complete consideration of the London problem is 
necessarily antecedent to the problems cffered by other centres. 
Space will not allow me to consider the light thrown on the hitherto 
obscure London charters'’by the original conception contained in this 
book, It is for my present purpose sufficient to say that Mr. Gomme 
has opened an entirely new field of research of the most promising 
kind. - 
* +t * + 

I must call attention to Dr. Bruce MEwan’s edition of “Dialogues 
“Concerning Natural Religion” (Wiliam Blackwood and Sons). 
This work, considerable in its historical importance, was never pub- 
lished by David Hume, though it had been thought out and planned 
as early as 1750. In manuscript form it was submitted to friends, 
and the fear of its publication—such was the spirit of the eighteenth 
century—lay heavy on the theological thinkers of that age. The 
work was possibly recast by its author as the result of criticism, but 
Hume was never satisfied with it and never gave it to the world. In 
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1779, three years after his death, it was published by his nephew, 
but Dr. M‘Ewan’s volume is the first presentation of the Dialogues 
with an adequate statement of their philosophical place and value. 
Before 1780, however, the work was known in Germany. Kant was 
very struck with it, and it seems clear that there is a definite “historical 
“connection between Hume’s ‘Sceptical Theological’ and the famous 
“criticism of ‘ Rational Theology’ in the Transcendental Dialectic of 
“the great Critique.” It is not possible here to attempt any analysis 
or criticism of these Dialogues, for despite Dr. M‘Ewan’s statement 
that “in Scotland there is always opportunity for a return to Hume,” 
one may be permitted to think that a return to Hume is a very 
different thing to a “return to Kant,” and that the Dialogues are 
chiefly valuable for their perfect prose and their place in the history 
of philosophy. The philosophical position has not only changed 
since Hume’s time, but the new relationship of physics to metaphysics 
makes any return to his position difficult Had Hume been con- 
versant with modern physics or modern science he would scarcely 
have affirmed the immortality of single species. On the other hand, 
it is right to note Dr. M‘Ewan’s view that the judgment of empiricism 
upon @ priori arguments in theology contained in the Dialogues 
has been treated as final by all competent authorities The doctrine 
of the “necessarily existent Being” gxcludes according to ordinary 
logic the hypothesis of design. But there may be an error in this 
reasoning since it is not true to say that “we lie under a necessity of 
“always conceiving twice two to be four.” Everything depends on 
what is the geometrical basis of the universe. It is certainly unsound 
to assume that it is Euclidian, and there is no intellectual necessity to 
conceive the various things that we do conceive in the market place. 
For aught we know our space is a section of space of a higher order, 
in which case empiricism would seem incapable of expressing any 
judgment whatsoever. The three characters in the Dialogues are 
lucidly described by Dr. M‘Ewan. Demea is the abstract orthodox 
theologian who is “implicitly a complete agnostic.” Cleanthes is the 
rationalist who finds in the evidence of design a Creator and is 
compelled by the presence of evil to think that there is another life 
where potential good may be realised. “Throughout the book the 
“speeches of Cleanthes are touched by a genuine emotion and 
“enthusiasm for his cause, which apparently reflect the feelings with 
“which Hume himself professes to regard him” Philo, on the other 
hand, distrusts human reason and dismisses natural theology. He is 
unable to afirm anything as to the moral nature of the universe: 
“night and wrong are illusions.” But nevertheless he works round 
to d design in Nature and to a Creator ascertained by reason, and it 
is suggested that these views “denote in Hume a slackening of his 
“earlier scepticism.” Indeed, to a certain type of mind a return to 
the later Hime seems after all not impossible. 
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To those who are attracted by the most eminent of Jewish 
philosophers, Spinoza, the volume entitled “Spinoza: A Handbook to 
“the Ethics” (Archibald Constable), by Mr. J. Allanson Picton, will 
be found of great interest. Mr. Picton is an almost too enthusiastic 
follower of the master of modern Pantheism, for he regards “Spinoza’s 
“doctrine of God, Nature and Man as in its essence permanent and 
“inexpugnable.” Few, if any, modern philosophers adopt this 
position: Spinoza’s doctrine of an Infinite Being existing as “of 
“necessity ” seems to be inconsistent with the doctrine of Design. 
God to Spinoza is that Eternal Substance “of which both matter and 
“mind are expressions,” or an Eternal Something which possesses, 
among other attributes inconceivable by man, infinite attributes of 
extension and thought. This is equivalent to a self-conscious universe 
—a universe in every part of which God is immanent. Sir Frederick 
Pollock considers that thought involves all the other attributes. “All 
“Attributes except Thought are really superfluous: and Spinoza’s 
“doctrine when thus reduced’ to its simplest terms is that nothing 
“exists but thought and its modifications.” Mr. Picton rebels against 
this pronouncement, declares that “it is an essential article in 
“Spinoza’s creed that everything within the infinite possibilities of 
“existence does actually exist,” and says that without this reality the 
system of Spinoza must collapge. Sir Frederick replies, “What do 
“we mean by existence?” It is difficult to see how a complete 
system of morals is to be built up from such a basis, for if God and 
the universe are identical and all is thought, we must attribute 
to God the intolerable aggregate of wickedness that dwells in the 
mind of man. If good and wicked men are only links in a chain 
of causes and effects the universe has no moral order so far as its 
suffering units are concerned. - 


* * * < 
5) 


Dr. S. Rudolf Steinmetz, in his “Philosophie des Krieges ” (Barth, 
Leipsig, 1907), tells us that his object has been to produce not a 
polemic, but a prdfound and comprehensive survey of the value of 
war. The attempt, in fact, resolves itself into a defence of war, and, 
in particular, of the military State. Dr. Steinmetz prefaces his dis- 
cussion with a short survey of the development of the stfuggle for 
existence, the struggle of man with nature, of man with man, of tribe 
with tribe, culminating in the armed peace of the world of to-day. 
This is followed by a candid-statement of the effects, both social and 
economical, of militarism in war and peace. The author then 
proceeds with admirable courage and ingenuity to argue that war still 
has a function to perform in our world. That it is inseparable from 
the spirit of competition, the greatest educator of the human race, and 
from the perfect development of the State, the most important factor 
of human progress. This position he illustrates by a discussion’ of 
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“Der Krieg als Weltgericht,” in which he treats with praiseworthy 
impartiality the varlous conflicts of oyr own time, an impartiality 
which, one is glad to see, extends even to the Boer War. From this 
point the author’s bias rather militates against the value of his work. 
He cannot see any substantial diminution of che spirit of militarism. 
He dismisses the peace party summarily as visionaries and senti- 
mentalists, who cannot see that war produces more happiness than 
misery. Though he shows a tue appreciatioa of political evolution 
from the individual, through the family the tribe and the city state, 
to the great empires of to-day, and repudiates the idea that our 
present stage of political develoament is the highest attainable, he will 
not carry the process to its logical conclusion. He fails also to 
appreciate the value of ideas azart from the consideration of present 
circumstance. Indeed, he appears to maintain that no purely idealistic 
effort has ever yet produced any substantial effect on human society. 
It may well be, as he says, that we are in danger nowadays of attaching 
too much importance to ideas. If that is so Dr. Steinmetz’ able, 
honest and laborious work shocld prove a useful antidote ; its author's 
philosophy is hardly comprehensive enough to give it a higher or more 
permanent value. 
* 2 + + 

It is important at the present moment, when The Hague Conference 
is sitting, to call attention to Mr. Norman Bentwich’s Yorke Prize Essay 
(1906) on “The Law of Pnvate Property in War” (Sweet & Maxwell), 
though I can scarcely do more. The aim of this book is to formulate 
“from a study of the chief authorities, the general principles which 
“underlie modern usages, to point out where particular practices are 
“obsolete and violate those principles, and to suggest the lines upon 
“which reform may proceed.” It need hardly be said that the essay is 
an admirable one and just mow full of usefulness’ Mr. Bentwich 
advocates the forming of an International Court of Appeal sitting at 
The Hague with a fixed practice as to prize ceses. He is equally strong 
on another matter that affects English interests, the question of the 
right of capture at sea. This is to be discussed at the present Conference, 
and it is a matter of vital importance to Great Britain that the right 
should be retained. Property at sea is entirely different tor property 
on land; it is nearly always useful to the enemy; it is carried in ships 
which at any moment may become instrumeats of war; it is not only 
private property, but has ar immediate national function “It is 
“national in its employment,” says Admiral Mahan ; “only in its owner- 
“ship is it private.” Commerce is an artery that carries the life-blood 
of a nation. In war it must be as open to attack as any other vital 
part. The fear of war is the chief preservative of peace. Abandon 
the right of capture and that fear is gone. Mr. Bentwich is quite clear 
that the right must be retained. If it were abandoned and food were 
declared contraband, we should be in a parlous state, for it “could be 
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“confiscated on neutral as well as national ships.” I cannot, however, 
agree with Mr. Bentwich that sequestration should take the place of 
confiscation in any case, or that the owner should be compensated by 
his own State. This would take away the fear of war from the 
individual; and it is individuals in the aggregate who determine war 
and peace. 


. + * . 


Mr. H. G. Keene’s volume entitled “Hindustan Under Free Lances 
“(1770-1820)” (Brown, Langham & Co., Ltd, London) is one of very 
high merit, and is of peculiar interest at the present time as showing 
the condition of India in the days of the chaos from which we drew 
her, and into which she would relapse if the British control were with- 
drawn. The volume consists of “sketches of military adventure in 
“Hindustan during the period immediately preceding British occupa- 
“tion,” introduced by a preface from the pen of the late Sir Richard 
Temple, the almost lifelong friend of the author. 

In this book, which well deserves the lavish praise that Sir Richard 
Temple bestows upon it in common with Mr. Keene’s other works on 
the history of India, these adventurers from Italy, France, 
the Low Countries and Britain, and their works are described in 
striking detail It would seem hardly possible to fill one volume with 
so many adventures. It would certainly be beyond the power of 
fiction to do so. It is difficult to lay aside the book when once it is 
opened. The narrative carries the reader on from scene to scene with 
a fascination that is all too rare in modern historical work. The great 
figure of General Count de Boigne passes before us, and we feel that 
he was scarcely a less man than his contemporary Bonaparte who is 
said often to have consulted him after de Boigne’s return to France. 
George Thomas, the Irishman who deserted from the squadron of 
Sir Edward Hughes in 1782, is a very different, but scarcely a less 
fascinating figure—a man who raised himself by sheer daring to the 
position of “Dictator in all the countries south of the Sutlej” The 
fact seems inconceivable, but it is absolutely true. He died (of drink) 
at the early age of forty-six. Descendants of his are to be found at 
Delhi and perhaps Agra to-day. Scarcely less striking was the career 
of Pierre Cuiller, a deserter from the French Navy and known to 
history as General Perron. Serving under Sindhia he obtained 
command of an army numbering 60,000 men, and his income was 
Rs. 60,000 a month. Perron, like de Boigne, lived to return to France, 
and passed there the same quiet life of beneficence that distinguished 
his former chief. He died twenty-six years later, in 1832, at the age 
of eighty years. “His daughters made excellent marriages, one— 
“Countess de la Rouchfoucauld—surviving till 1892.” 


A READER. 


THE RELIGIOUS ECUCATION OF CHILDREN 


“ ¥ la sua volontade è nostra pace.” 


L 


HE teaching of religior to small children is a difficult subject 
in itself and a subject also of unfortunate controversy. 

There are those who say it should be dogmatic; that however 
reasonably, and with whatev2r qualifications, propositions may be 
laid before adults, children require and can assimilate crisp and 
definite dogma. 

There is probably some truth in this contention, but it may easily 
be misunderstood. Statemerts concerning fact, if preluded and 
supported by explanations and illustrations, may properly be 
summarised in dogmatic form and in that form may be learnt by 
heart; but elaborate theories, of the nature af ecclesiastical doctrines, 
are surely not appropriate for children. Dogma however cannot be 
excluded: children want to know something about the nature of man, 
of the universe, and of God; they ask questions on these topics, and 
they ask questions about naturs: one part o religious teaching is to 
answer these enquiries’ Careless and casual questioning should be 
discouraged ; children are sherp enough to presume, if therr sallies 
are considered amusing; they ought to krow, and do know well 
enough, that these are great and serious topics; but reverent curiosity 
should be fostered, and then an attempt should be made to satisfy 
it, so far as we are able, in accordance wich all that we know of 
reality, expressing as much of truth as we think they can understand, 
and indicating uncertainty where it admittedly exists. 

The ultimate object of religinus training must be to encourage such 
ideas and habits as shall result in a happy childhood and a sound 
and useful life. We should nct subordinate the life of the child, too 

Li ‘A paper read before the Child-Study Associatioz, at its Annual Meeting in 
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entirely, to the life of the adult; it is a period of preparation truly, 
but it is something more than that; it is a life-period of value in 
itself. It is a time of considerable subjective length, and it should 
be allowed due weight and prominence in the scheme of existerce. 
At the same time a respect for “grown-up” people is a natural, childish 
instinct which ought not lightly to be destroyed. The first real gods 
of a child are his parents, however ungodlike they may be; and hence 
arises that feeling of security, and nearness of protection and law, 
which is one of the luxuries of childhood, and, I may add, one of the 
responsibilities of parenthood. 

It is frequently maintained that children should have given to them, 
by the State, the religion of their parents. Some parents would be 
better if they had the religion of their children; and we have high 
authority for the idea that it is possible for adults to learn something 
from an unsophisticated child—that childhood in fact may be higher 
in some respects than a subsequent condition. In too many cases, in 
our barbarous state of society at present, children do acquire the 
religion of their parents; and a great pity it is. In some cases it is a 
slum religion of a dangerous and troublesome kind. In another set of 
extreme cases, not nearly so frequent, it is a religion of mere greed 
and selfishness and social apathy—a religion of the trough and sty. 
For “religion” is the outcome of our ideas about the universe: it is 
our response to all that we know, consciously or subconsciously, of © 
cosmic law. We all have ideals, unformulated though they may te: 
our conduct frequently falls short of them, it can seldom or never 
surpass them. 

But looking at the matter on its best side, if children are to have 
the religion of the parents, then the parents, are the right people to 

„give it They cannot expect to have it precisely given by deputy. 
It is curious how, while the family is the unit for many things, it is 
not the unit for national education. It is isolated for most domestic 
purposes; there seems no idea of co-operative management in small 
matters: there is no co-operative cooking, not much co-operative 
washing, very little feeding in common, though it is the custom thus 
to drink. But education and the care of children are largely under- 
taken co-operatively: a sort of joint stock arrangement is good 
enough for that. It seems to be thought that though potatoes must 
be peeled and cooked separately, each household with its own fre 
and utensils, children can wisely be dealt with by the gross. Now 
it ıs very likely that cooking for a whole street might be economically 
and favourably carried out; and a few common social eating houses 
for a small district, as at some places abroad, might not be a bad 
thing ; but to undertake the joint education of all the children in such 
a district, to take them at an early age from their mothers, in order 
that the said mothers may earn something wherewith to pay the rent, 
including rates, and otherwise support the family, is not perhaps a 
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perfectly good arrangement “Our poverty but not our will consents ” 
to it The grouping of children i in schools under trained teachers 
may be the best available plan, and’ may be a sound method, but it 
is essential that the groups be small Young children require 
individual attention. In the family—in the ideal family I mean— 
they get it: that seems to be the providential or natural plan; but 
the conditions of average family life throughout—shall we say, 
England—are so bad that the State has to step in, and act as foster 
parent. Though a lne is drawn at supplying them with bodily 
food: only their minds may be treated by the community. 

In discussing religious teaching we are considering what we term 
their “souls”; and however many clouds of glory the average poor 
child may be trailing when he arrives on this planet, he has not to 
wait very long before every trace is completely lost; and “the vision 
“splendid ” fades into the light of common day at a very early stage, 
I fear, in the infancy of the street urchin. It is a lamentable result of 
town life and the struggle for existence, in our complex civilisation. 
I am not sure that it 1s not a wicked and blasphemous condition of 
things. I incline to think that it is a bad investment from. every 
point of view; that not only must it be regarded with disfavour in 
High Quarters, but that the resulting outcome is in many respects 
ruinous and wretched, and such as to torment the sympathies and 

. spoil the lives of all but the utterly thoughtless and selfish. 

That nation, or colony, which could ensure that its children should 
spend their short and vital early years among healthy, happy 
surroundings, suited to their time of life and state of develop- 
ment, and leading to a good robust serviceable manhood and 
womanhood,—that nation “would in a few generations stand 


out from amongst the rest of the world as something 


almost superhuman. The idea seems remote, the path towards 
its attainment too difficult; yes, but that is partly. because too 
few realise it as an ideal, too few are aware of any such problem 
before them. They have no such aim: and without proper aim we 
are not likely to hit the mark. I do not believe that the problem is 
insoluble: I believe that some day it will be solved. Human life is 
not always going to be the failure that it is at present Crime and 
vice and besotted stupidity are not always going to have it their own 
way. We owe it to the children to give them a fair and decent 
chance of understanding the world, and of living in it with pleasure 
and human profit People will say that it would cost toe much. 
Nothing of the kind can cost too much! What is the meaning of 
life? What is this planet for? Consider those questions, and then 
consider whether as yet we have learnt, or even effectively tried, to 
answer them in any reasonable manner: whether we are not hope- 
lessly befogged by custom and buried beneath the relics of barbarous 
times. 
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Taking control over the processes of evolution, in one way or 
another, is part of our serious duty: and no such duty is really 
divorced from practical religion. I urge that attention to, and 
instruction in, physical conditions is a part of true religious teaching ; 
and that many social reforms—such as purifying and revolutionising 
the physical atmosphere of towns, such as reafforesting and beauti- 
fying waste and desolate places, such as restoring the humanising 
influence of simple wholesome natural surroundings—must have an 
indirect but incalculable moral effect, and will indirectly aid the 
work of religion: a work which is now hampered and frustrated by 
untoward surroundings and other remediable and unnecessary defects. 

As has been well said by an experienced educator, Professor - 
Findlay, of Manchester, 


The system of education—including schooling—is an outcome of 
the ideals of society ; and, so far as children are concerned, if society 
would only ‘‘save” their bodies, their souls would soon have a 
chance. Hence Land Reform and other social movements are 
more important, even for the schools, than any direct attempts to 
alter schemes of teaching. 


There is a profound truth in this; and the full depth of it is not 
yet sufficiently realised. Christianity is quite as much concerned 
with the salvation of the body as with the salvation of the soul. 
Man must be treated as a whole; any attempt to deal with him in 
fractions must result in partial failure. This is the chief doctrine in 
that remarkable play of G. B. S, “Major Barbara” And from my 
experience of the innate goodness of unspoiled humanity, I have an 
idea that if children could be planted amidst favourable surroundings, 
they would nearly all flourish and grow beautiful, as plants do under 
right conditions; the failures would be comparatively few. But so 
long as neglected weedy wastes are allowed, the most cultivated plots 
are unsafe, and all the neighbouring territory is infected to a 
lamentable extent. The whole world is welded together in this way ; 
so that new physical and moral diseases, bred in some tropical 
_swamp or Eastern city, can at times decimate the healthiest civilisa- 
tion. No fraction of the world, or of the individual, can’ be thoroughly 
healthy and happy while any member of it is degraded and wretched. 
However, we must leave the huge and complicated question of a 
better general social organisation—though that ought to be the out- 
come of every religious belief if it is healthy—and limit ourselves to 
the consideration of how the average home or school can best he 
made a place of religious education. What should we teach our own 
children? What sort of religion is suited to the child's mind? What 
will bring forth the best fruit? For surely it is by the fruit of a 
good and developed life that any system must ultimately be judged. 
Good and faithful service is the end and aim. The recent admirable 
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sermon of Canon J. H. B. Masterman to the Parents’ Union 
emphasised this aspect of life both wisely and well ’ 

_ It is not natural to the child to think that the world exists for his 
pleasure and profit; it is natural to him to wish to be of use. He is 
happy when he feels that he is helpful; and the docility with which 
children flock to the monotonors grind of wage-earning, apparently 
without question of its utility, is pathetic There are only a few 
children, or youths rather, who without social rebuke are permitted 
to regard the world from a wholly selfish point of view, if they 
choose; but these are in a non-natural condition—they need not 
exert themselves for a living—they inherit the religion of their 


parents. 
II. 


Now let us consider what :t is that we are aiming at in teaching 
little children. I asked an experienced and somewhat inspired teacher 
of infants (the present Princizal of the Edgbaston Kindergarten) for 
some ideas on this subject; and she was good enough to send mea 
few notes or thoughts, whick, though nor intended for publication, I 
propose to reproduce. Thev are as follows :— 


The religious education of little children ought to have tke 
attributes of ' 
INDIRECTNESS AND CONTINUOUSNESS. 


It should be Indirect,—that is to say, not always consciously given 
under the name of reBgion: and Continuous—not once a week, or 
on specified occasions only, but always, and in the simple acts 
of life. 

By “religious education” I mean an effort on the part of the adult 
to form such habits of body and mind, and such aspirations of soul, 
as shall tend towards a clean heart and the ultimate condition of a 
realisation of unity wich the Divine Spirit of Good. We worship this 
spirit—God—througk His manifestations in Man, in Animals, and in 
Plants, and in the expression (craftmanship) of man which is (or 
ought to be) Art. 

` Accordingly a teacher of little children is teaching religion when 
she tries to form the elementary habits of cleanliness, order, 
punctuality, and courtesy. (These qualities are necessary if we wish 
to show love to ocr fellows.) She is teaching religion when she 
helps her children :o make animals—wild or domestic—happy and 
tesponsive. She is teaching religion when she helps her children to 
take care of them gardens, plants and flowers, to leave beautiful 
things to grow in their own green world, and to exercise self-control 
in a country lane in June. 

When a teacher touches her class with a beautiful song, picture, 
or poem, with the inistory of our planet and other planets and all’the 
natural lore of the world, she is giving religious teaching. If she 
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turns the instinct of destruction into one of creation, if she helps 
a self-centred child to make himself useful by preparing the acces- 
sories for the next lesson, if she teaches her Pupils to respect persons 
and property,— all this ia part of religion. 

Above all, the imagination, the emotions, ioi the sense of 
reverence for Beauty,—anything which awakens these qualities must 
be religious teaching; for are they not the reads leading to love, 

’ which is God? : 

And all these things are taught not by words but by doing—by 
action. They are not taught one day and left out of the next day’s 
plan, they are not taught by one special kind of action, but by 
constant repetition under all the different forms which are supplied 
by the natural activities of a sane and happy life in the school 
or home. 


III. 


Now clearly this kind of practical every-day real education is or 
should be the work of an ideal home, as well as of a school. It is the 
homes that make qur children what they are—for better for worse,— 
and parents cannot really throw their responsibilities on others, 
however much they may try. 

But in addition to all this practical and homely teaching, it will be 
said, there must be some doctrinal teaching too: there must be some 
instruction in the elements of revealed or spiritual or theoretical 
religion. 

Yes, that is generally admitted—though not universally: some 
experienced educators think otherwise. But whatever doctrines are 
imparted, I venture to maintain that religious theory for children 
should not be based extensively on the doctrine of sin: it is not 
a natural or wholesome idea for them, as a foundation for religion, 
and its conventional treatment at revival meetings is apt to be 
terrifying. Children are not wicked, in the sense intended by those 
denunciations; they have their fits of temper, and they may be bad 
and disobedient, like animals; they may be even vicious, like them,— 
though probably that is an artificially-made condition—moreover, if 
not properly instructed in social virtues they may imitate their remote 
ancestors in lying and theft, and they may certainly be “spoilt”; but, 
when small, they must be largely the product of heredity and environ- 
ment, and it is not fair to inflict on them theological doctrines 
concerning sin. 

Considered from the point of view of evolution, healthy infancy 
under favoyrable conditions must be regarded as a period of innocency. 
It may be a question therefore as to what need there is for Theology 
at all; why either frighten them with, or protect them from, ideas like 
those of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” about hell and Apollyon, the burden 
of guilt, the wrath to come, and the like? One answer is, I think, 
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because such ideas are natural to undeveloped Enmanity ; all savages 
have frightened themselves by vague imaginings, by sacrifices or 
propitiations have sought to mitigate Divine wrath; and the untaught 
‘or badly taught notions of children about the universe are liable to be 
more terrifying than what we corceive to be the reality, not less The 
childish atmosphere is full of potential superstition; and nurses or 
companions are sure to waken .iz sooner or later. The fact is you do 
not avoid superstition by eliminating the idea of God. A wnter (Mr. 
Mitchell), whom I shall quote crectly, says: “It is clear that unless 
“you fortify a child against the fancies inherited from a dim and 
“partly-savage past, by teachirg the clear protective personality of 
“God, you leave it a prey to darx thoughts and terrible fear.” It is idle 
to suppose that a child can long be screened from the religious ideas 
of mankind ; it is our business =herefore to see that the teaching is of 
a right and helpful, and, so far as we know, true kind. Moreover the 
Bible is part of their heritage, ‘to which they have a right to be 
introduced ; and they should a'so be helped to realise the advantages 
of belonging to some recognised community, for fellowship and 
brotherly help. 

Here however enter difficultes :—We are face to face just now with 
two momentous problems. How far does the Bible still hold its place . 
as the supreme treasure-house of religious and ethical teaching? And 

` of what value are the traditional rites and ceremonies, the outward 
symbols, of various religious beliefs, in the spiritual education of our 
children? i 

To consider the latter question briefly frst :—It is unfortunately 
manifest that in admitting, znd still more :n emphasising, the value 
of ceremonies, we may get dengerously near to the arena of sectarian 
conflict, and drearily far from the spirit of true religion. Nevertheless 
it is true that the religious instinct in most people, like the artistic 
instinct, struggles for some definite and appropriate expression in 
incarnate form. And though it seems probable that the religious 
instinct, as it strengthens within us, may ultimately urge us to 
materialise or express our Leliefs through the higher organisation of 
social life, rather than through the machinery of ecclesiastical ritual, 
yet it must be admitted tbat certain church influences—such as the 
definite occasion for attentton to spiritual things, the fellowship of 
spirit, and the association of certain simple human acts with high 

thoughts—give every religious sect a powerful opportunity for aiding 
the development of a childs soul, if they can be nghtly utilised. 

To pass to the other pcint—the value of the Bible in children’s 
education. In so far as the Bible is unsuitable, or too grown-up (and 
seeing that it is the liteature of a people extending over many 
centuries, such unsuitability is not in the least surprising), the compila- 
tion by Mr. Mackail called “Bitlium Innecentium” may be mentioned 
as an attractive temporar” substitute or introduction. I would also 
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mention Mr. Claude Montefiore’s edition of the Old Testament. A 
recent book by an experienced teacher, Mr. Mitchell, late of the 
University Men’s Training College at Liverpool, now a vicar in 
Sheffield, called “How to Teach the Bible” (Williams & Norgate), 
contains some useful hints and elementary information. Among the 
hints I select the following two points :— 


(1) That the Gospels are from their structure ready fashioned 
for the work of the teacher,—wonderfully perfect, he says, from 
this point of view; and 

(2) that the Gospel of Mark is a short swiftly-moving 
dramatic history; divisible perhaps into two parts, the frst mainly 
relating to events in Galilee, previous to acceptance of the name 
of the Messiah, and the second half relating to subsequent events 
in Judæa. It can be read through at one, or at most two, sittings ; 
it is only half the length of “Hamlet,” and not very much longer 
than the story of Joseph and his brethren. 


That is one mode of dealing with a gospel narrative, and it is a 
‘method insufficiently practised by adults; but in my experience even 
Mark is too long to be understood in that way by children. The 
-material’ is of unequal value, and I doubt if children can carry away 
much from a comprehensive scamper over the ground. Other parts of 
other gospels, everyone knows, are of the most striking character, and 
very appropriate for learning by heart. It is difficult to see how a 
teacher can go wrong in dealing with the Gospels; though 
unfortunately experience shows that it is possible, and that even such 
-a subject as the Parables can be spoiled by making them technically a 
‘school subject, and submitting them to the laboured treatment 
supposed to be suitable for examination purposes. Exact treatment, - 
based upon scholarship and real information, can be most interesting 
to adults ; but spurious or imitation-exact treatment, devised by parent 
or teacher without scholarship and with no real information, is to 
everyone instinctively repellent. 

Other parts of the Bible, such as some of the Psalms and the 
Prophetic books, are manifestly of great value; but they are for the 
most part only appropriate to elder children, in my judgment.—The 
teaching of the Prophets is indeed urgently needed by many in the 
nation to-day. 

There is so much that is thus good from every point of view, that 
there has been recently a tendency on the part of some Education 
Authorities to select these manifestly worthy portions exclusively, and 
to avoid reading the more archaic and so to speak bloodthirsty books, 
such as Judges, Kings, and Genesis, altogether. But these are the 
parts which children like; and I do not think we need be too 
squeamish. That which was appropriate to the early stages of the 
race will be more or less appropriate also to the early stages of the 
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individual; and if a child does not understand future literary and 
popular references to the chief names and events therein recorded, his 
education is lamentably deficient. But I cannot say that I am able to 
attach much, perhaps not any, moral significance to these dramatic 
stories of ancient times. They are exceedingly interesting, from an 
adult point of view, and instructive as to early human ideas, but are 
not easily apprehended in the hiscoric sense by children; who often 
fail to discriminate between a very ancient and a more modern period, 
or even between the Old and the New Testaments. 


IV. 

In order to ascertain what sort >f notions had been formed in their 
early days by children who were still young enough not entirely to 
have forgotten those days,—which I am afraid is the case with many 
of us,—I catechised in a friendly manner a smal. class of children, of 
a reasonably intelligent and fairly favoured kind. I think it may be 
interesting if I give a summary of the sort of questions and answers 
that went on} it being understood that the questions were elaborated 
and expressed in such a way as to be intelligible—not put in the 
curt form here set down. 


Question 1: What parts of the Bible first impressed you, when 
very small? 

Child A: I think the Ark, because I was interested in the 
animals, how they went in, and what they would do there. 

Child B: I remember best about Gideon and the lamps, the 
breaking of the crockery and the attack in the sudden glare. 

Child C: I used to like about Samson. 

Child D: The flood, because it seemed the kind of thing that 
might Happen again 

Child E (rather wearily): I suppose all that about Joseph. 

Child F : I remember the man sowing; for there was a picture 
of it outside the book. I think I liked the pictures, and did not 
care for the words. 


Very well then, save for the xictorial exception, so far, we have 
Noah, Gideon, Samson, Joseph: all in Judges and Genesis. 


Question 2: Did these stories affect your conduct and make 
you better children. 

General Chorus: Oh no: it has nothing to do with wee they 
were just stories. 

. Child A: But not quite Lke other stories—more ike history 
perhaps, yet not like history. . 

Child B: No: people used to read them ïn a different way, so 
they felt different; but still they were stoties. 
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Question 3: Do you remember the first’ times of going to 
church ? 

A: Yes; we used to look at the people: we did not under- 
stand at all, but in the sermon the preacher repeated one word 
many times, so I remembered that. I told it to my father, and 
he was pleased. 

Question 4: Do you remember saying your first prayers? 

A: Yes; but they had no meaning; it was just a going on of 


‘words—rather like gibberish. I remember asking (a slightly 


elder brother) whether it meant anything. It afterwards dawned 
on me that there was a meaning in the words, though still it 
felt like saying them over to mother or to nurse; though I 
remember that mother tried to explain about it. 

Another child: My first religious recollection was saying the 
name Jesus along with other names, and nurse told me never to 
use that word; so I felt there was. something strange about it. 

Question 5: Very well then, come to the New Testament; 
what do you first remember about Christ? 

Child A: Ob I remember about the manger, and when He 
was twelve, and the shepherds; but we got that from a hymn,— 
in, fact we got several things from hymns, especially those we 
had to say every night. 
` Child B: I used to like things about bushels and candle- 
sticks, and things in Matthew; I am not sure whether that is 
Old or New Testament. 

Child C: I think we like the New now we are bigger; and 


. some parts we used to like when small, such as the Parables. 


[Town children I fear may be becoming inaccessible to some 
of the Parables] 

Child D: And I remember liking the Sermon on the Mount, 
because it said Blessed are the dress-makers,—or so I thought 
for some time. 

Question 6; How do you like the Bible now? 

General opinion: Oh, now we are doing dull parts; it does not 
seem to have stories like it used to. Solomon is a dull part 

Another child: When we did Acts at school, it was horrid. 

Question 7: Well, do you think the New Testament affected 
your conduct? 

A: No, I do not think so. ` 

Question 8: Then what makes you such good children? 

A: Oh, it is not the Bible at all—nothing to do with that 
A book hke “Being and Doing ” might do us good. 

Another child (a small one): I think that the Bible now we 
are older might do us good’ perhaps. 

Question 9: How do you know the difference between right 
and wrong? 
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A: When you have done a thing wrong you feel it; you do 
not need people to tell ycu. But anyhow people do tell you. 
What they tell us may have an effect, but it has nothing to do 
with reading: it is mostly what we feel in ourselves. 


.Well, it is very incomplete, but I am sure it is true so far as it 
goes, though I am doubtful whar the full moral that might be drawn 
from a more extended inquiry of this kind might be Something 
I think in the direction of the indirect and continuous influence 
of a good home, and the intercourse with each other and with 
friendly adults; without necessarily so very much ad hoc teaching, 
beyond what is necessary for literature, and for the purpose of 
answering serious questions about the problems of existence, such 
as rationally occur to children. Not forcing them to receive answers 
before there is a chance of their being ready for them,—before, in 
fact, either question or answer hzs any real meaning. 

Faith and trust in the Love.and Goodness underlying the universe 
seem to me the most vital and helpful things ; these are able to remove 
a mass of terror and unreasoning suspicion,—quite natural to a being 
rising to consciousness in an immense universe, in which it is helpless, 
and of which it feels ignorant. 

Ignorant no doubt, to a great extent, we all are; but what we have 
of good hope and trust we should gradually impart to children, 
whether it appears to us specifcally religious or not, so long as it 
appears definitely true. Much of it mus? be told as the result of 
our larger experience, and therefore must ‘be in a sense dogmatic. 
This is the sort of dogmatic teaching that is legitimate; but with 
doubtful and critical questions of ecclesiastical theology it does not 
seem to me that children have anything to do, or that such ideas 
have any practical effect. Such effect as they do have can hardly 
be regarded as altogether wholesome; much dread has been caused 
by them: it is rather cruel to inflict them on the receptive and docile 
mind of a child. If a child were to take seriously views expressed 
at some religious gatherings, and were to mope about its own 
salvation, it would be rather pitiful; if it were to pray for the con- 
version of its schoolfellows, instead of joining in their games, it would 
be monstrous. Healthy childrer do not do these things; their good- 
ness is of another and higher order, not based upon`a sickly con- 
sciousness of sin. And so far as Christ is recorded to have dealt 
with children, He never though- of convicting them of evil; rather 
they were held up as examples of simple-hearted and natural goodness, 
such as we might learn from in zhe spirit, while we trained the body 
and taught the mind. 

There is however a certain sart of dogma which we may wisely 
and circumspectly and reverently teach to children, if we think that 
there are fundamental facts which should precede initiation into the 
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details of those differentiated doctrines which at present unhappily 
divide Christendom. ‘Last year I drew up, and published as a small 
book, a -Catechism of what I thought were’ the fundamentals of 
Christian faith, in a form suited to teachers and adults, for use with. 
children from the adults own standpoint; to be supplemented and 
enlarged and modified in accordance with personal conviction,— 
without which no religious teaching can be worthy of the name. I 
am now drafting a much simplified statement, so as to summarise 
the essential features in a form more directly intelligible to children, 
and appropziate for learning by heart. This task is more difficult 
than the other, but it does not appear to be impossible; and it is 
hoped that it may be found a useful auxiliary to the larger document. 


` OLIVER LODGE. 


AT THE CROSS-WAYS. 


F in January of last year a Liberal had ventured to forecast the 
position of the Government after twenty months of office, he 
would scarcely, I think, have been sanguine enough to hope that it 
would have maintained its ground so well in the country or accom- 
plished so much of the progamme to which it was pledged as has 
actually been the case in this period. Its foreign affairs have been 
skilfully conducted; it has eccomplished a great stroke of work in 
South Africa; the Chinese ace in process of repatriation; the Trades 
Disputes Act, the Merchan: Shipping Act, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act stand to its credit as well as a considerable number of 
minor useful measures; it has made a gallant effort to settle the 
Education Question and to remove the chief electoral anomaly; it 
has produced a most promising scheme of military reform, it is 
making good progress with land reform, it has given substantial 
relief to the vast majority of ncome-tax payers, and is working up toa 
scheme of old-age pensions) There remains of course very much to 
accomplish, and there are of course some malcontents who consider 
that prionty should have been given to the schemes and causes which 
they have at heart. But if Ministers could look forward with 
confidence ‘to the normal five years’ term of a Government 
with an enormous unbroken majority, there would be ample time to 
satisfy everybody and garner all the sheaves before nightfall Yet, 
as we all know, a shadow lies across the path, and both the Govern- 
ment and its supporters are compelled to live in a state of feverish 
activity lest the time should not suffice and too little be accomplished 
before it is plunged'into a controversy which may sweep all else 
before it It is of course disappointing enough that labour should 
be wasted and Bills lost through the action of the House of Lords, 
but, even more than the actual loss of Bills, it is this constant sense 
of harassment and uncertainty which afflicts the Liberal Party and 
has compelled it to seek relief by laying the whole case before the 
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country thus early m its existence. In a previous number of this 
REVIEW I submitted certain reasons for thinking that, if the House 
of Lords resolution could be postponed till next year, the Government 
would have a surer prospect of long life and useful existence. The 
answer, however, came quickly that the forces at work were too 
strong to permit postponement. Among staunch Liberals on whose 
support the Government depended, one question and one only was 
being asked with uggency and conviction, and to shelve it even for a 
time was to incur for the Government the discredit which properly 
belonged to the Lords. So the resolution has been produced, and 
it becomes a matter of high importance to consider what it means 
and whither it leads. 


kd 2 * * 


It was a foregone conclusion that a resolution condemning 
the House of Lords would be passed by practically the full 
strength of the Liberal, Labour and Irish Parties But the 
remarkable thing about the debate on the Prime Minister’s proposals 
was the comparative lukewarmness of the defence from the Opposi- 
tion benches. Mr. Balfour seemed more concerned to defend himself 
against the charge of having manipulated the House of Lords than 
to defend the House of Lords against its assailants. Other speakers 
dwelt upon the necessity of a Second Chamber and upon the 
desirability of maintaming the Lords until a better could be found. 
Scarcely anyone argued boldly that they were a good and impartial 
revising body such as a well-ordered State would desire to have in 
this capacity. The Lords themselves, meanwhile, have appointed a 
Committee to consider the possibility of reforming themselves. The 
truth is that Conservatives as well as Liberals are penetrated with 
the sense that a purely hereditary chamber composed practically of 
one party in the State is an anachronism which will not adjust itself 
to modern democratic conditions. The logical basis is gone; the 
practical consequences are acknowledged to be unfair. Moreover, 
the ordinary defence of the constitutional text-books has been cut 
away by the events of last session. The constitutional action of the 
House of Lords has by these authorities been limited to cases in 
which the House of Commons may be presumed to have acted 
without authority from the country or to have misinterpreted the 
authority of the country. Neither of these pleas can seriously be 
entered to defend the destruction of the Education Bill, the main 
proposals of which were definitely before the country at the last 
election and well within the limits of the policy then laid down. 
Nor with regard to the Plural Voting Bill can it be seriously 
suggested that the country, if consulted, would declare in favour of 
this anomaly. Al the arguments employed for the acceptance of the 
Trades Disputes Bill were equally cogent for the acceptance of these 
two measures. Thus the line of defence taken by the Opposition 
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in the debate consisted less in defending the Lords than in attacking 
the House of Commons and the electorate. Practically it came to 
this, that there is no validity in an appeal to the country. The 
elector, according to Sir WilHam Anson, is of so vacillating a mind 
that he commonly repents of his vote within three weeks of an election. 
Hence the necessity of a chamber which shall stand for his permanent 
sane self agaist his temporary aberrations. The worst of this 
argument is that it proves so much too much. H it is true, Govern- 
ments never and Oppositions always represent the will of the country, 
in which case the whole denocratic system is a fraud and the House 
of Lords is justified in rejecting any controversial measure 
that the House of Commons proposes. Even here we are on slippery 
ground, for if the elector changes his mind in the first three weeks, 
why not again in the next three weeks, and so on during the 
whole period that a Government is in power? It is sufficient to say 
that, if Sir William Ansons theory held good, and the Peers really 
acted upon it, they would >e as hostile to Conservative Bills when a 
Conservative Government is in power as they are to Liberal Bills 
when a Liberal Government is in power. 

But these by-products of controversy are only worth noting in so far 
as they illustrate the decay of rational theory about the House of 
- Lords. The argument that the Peers possess some super-normal faculty 
of reading the thoughts of the public is not taken seriously either by 
those who use it or by :hose to whom it is addressed. Everyone 
knows and the public sees that the House of Lords is a Conservative 
body which, so far as it dares, asserts Conservative principles against 
a Liberal Government. There is a respectable defence of a Second 
Chamber on these lines, but Conservative statesmen are apparently 
so much under the necessity of doing lip-service to democracy that 
they accept any makeshift rather than boldly affirm a Conservative 
principle. Moreover, the House of Lords has very grave defects 
as a purely Conservative House. For one thing, it actually boasts 
of bowing to a Radical House of Commons when it is sure that the 
Radical House has.a Radical country behind it. For another, it 
habitually identifies Conservatism with the doctrine and political 
exigencies of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons. Thus 
it was a commonplace of politics some years ago that the Unionist 
.Party had carried various items of’ the original unauthorised 
programme—Free Education, Workmen’s Compensation, and the like 
—which would have teen hopelessly blocked by the House of Lords 
if proposed by the Liberal Party. Those who remember the storm 
which raged about M- Gladstone’s Land Purchase proposals in 1886 
may reasonably doubt whether any Liberal Government could have 
ventured to propose the Land Purchase Bill of the late Unionist 
Government. In so čar as an obstruction is removed from legislation 
which they desire, Liberals have of course no complaint to make, 
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but they are entitled to point out that the conservatism of the 
Second Chamber is applied only to the proposals of Liberal Govern- 
ments. This is not a merely formal or verbal point, for the Unionist 
Party is becoming year by year more detached from Conservatism 
as hitherto understood, and is embarking on adventures which bid 
fair to transform it into a very modern kind of Americanised party 
with the tariff for its central purpose. Already we see the so-called 
Progressive wing entering caveats against falling out unnecessarily 
with the Labour Party or closing doors unnecessarily on the Irish 
Party, and, so long as the Liberal and Free Trade Party can be 
disposed of, the open mind to all schemes and projects which can be 
worked in with Tarif Reform is greatly in favour with this group. 
A party which is so uncertain of its own views and so elastic in its 
principles would, one might suppose, be a specially suitable object 
for the revising energies of an impartial Second Chamber. At all 
events, the elector does know what he has to expect when he returns 
a Liberal Government to power. No reasonable man could have had 
any doubt when he voted for a Liberal candidate at the last election 
that he was voting for Free Trade, for reversing the Education policy 
of 1902, for repatriating the Chinese in the Transvaal, for passing 
the Trades Disputes Bill, and so forth. But what elector in 1900 
could have imagined that his vote involved either the Education Act 
of 1902 or the Licensing Act of the following year? And who can 
say what in addition to Preference and Protectionist Budgets would 
be implied by a Unionist vote at the next election? 

When, therefore, Mr. Balfour or Lord Lansdowne endeavours to 
make our flesh creep by picturing the horrors of Single Chamber 
Government, we may reply that while they are in power we are in 
. exactly that position. For the ten years from 1895 to 1905 we had 
the unchecked ascendency of a Unionist House of Commons, and if 
the present Government were defeated at the next election we should 
for another indefinite period be completely at the mercy of a party 
whose policy and intentions are a vast speculation. It is inherent 
in the financial control of the House of Commons that we have no 
Second Chamber on the fiscal question, and though a Liberal cannot 
complain of that, yet he may enter a protest against the assumption 
that it is only when a Liberal Government is in power that capital is 
exposed to attack, There are enormous capitalist interests on the 
side of Free Trade, and these are threatened by the Protectionist 
movement in a manner beside which the most drastic Liberal Budget 
is mere child’s play. 


* * = * 
t 


There are two ways of dealing with the House of Lords, and we 
have at least got to the point at which every one appears to be agreed 
that one or other of them must be adopted. One is to alter the 
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constitution of the House; the other to limit the powers of the House. 
Lord Newtons Bill and the Committee of which Lord Rosebery is 
chairman are on the first lne; the Government have taken the second 
line. We shall watch the Committee with interest to see if Lord 
Rosebery can make a better job of it than he thought possible twelve 
years ago. But the difficulties of “reform from withm” are such as 
no Government dealing with practical politics could be expected to 
encounter. Lord Newton’s cr any other scheme which builds on the 
foundation of the hereditary principle leads back by circuitous 
routes to the same mpasse as we are faced with under the 
existing conditions. On this line we may get a House which 
is free from the scandals of the present Chamber, the scandal 
of the black sheep, the scandal of the large number of 
absentee peers who do not seemingly take enough interest 
in the affairs of the country even to attend and vote on 
occasions of critical impor-ance, but we shall still have a partisan 
House and we shall not have bridged the gulf between the two 
Chambers when the House of Commons is a Liberal House. To do 
that we should have to build again on new foundations and introduce 
an elective element which would reflect the changes of opinion in 
the country, The Government naturally takes the simple and direct 
line which leaves the present House on its hereditary basis and gives 
the final vote to the elecnve House in case of conflict between the 
two Chambers. The two methods are not mutually exclusive or not 
necessarily so. Under tre conditions proposed by the Government 
a reformed House of Lords might reasonably expect to have more 
weight with the public and more weight with the House of Commons 
than an unreformed House. But the particular problem which the 
Government has to-solve is that of finding a way out of the deadlock 
when the two Houses are at issue, and being a Liberal Government 
which believes in representative institutions it necessarily proposes 
that the last word shal! be with the Representative Assembly. If it 
makes any proposal at all, this is the only proposal it can make, and 
the issue thus raised is the simplest of all Liberal and Conservative 
issues, the issue whether in the last resort the representative or the 
unrepresentative principle shall prevail. 

In the last resort is, however, a very important qualification, and 
no one who looks at the Government scheme can doubt for a moment 
that it leaves the House of Lords in a position of great strength 
For the first time it ıntroduces something fixed and statutory into 
our fluid and unwritten constitution. And this means inevitably that 
all the customary so-called constitutional doctrine which represents 
the House of Lords as under an obligation to bow to the popular 
will, when sufficiently expressed, will be swept away. The House of 
Lords will be endowed with statutory powers which we are bound to 
assume it will use and claim to use as of right. The apparatus of 
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delay and negotiation, extending, so far as one can judge, over 
eighteeen months, would probably be brought to bear not on a 
judicious selection of Bills, but upon the chief part of the legislation 
introduced in the early years of a Liberal Parliament, if only for the 
purpose of obstructing and reducing the quantity of Liberal 
legislation. It can scarcely be doubted that the quantity would be 
materially reduced by the use of this machinery. So far as one can 
judge from the time-table of the Prime Munister’s resolution, a 
Liberal Government could not hope to initiate controversial legis- 
lation after its first three years of office, and even at the beginning of 
its career it would have to be very sure of its ground before it 
exposed itself to the eighteen months of controversy in and out of 
Parliament which would be the condition of passing any measure of 
the first class. The one thing secured—and it is of course of the 
greatest importance—is a guarantee that the House of Commons shall 
finally prevail when it has sufficient momentum behind it to enable it 
to carry a Bill over the fences and obstacles which are set up. 

Now, if mending is impossible and ending not to be thought of, 
we are brought by a process of exhaustion to this scheme or some- 
thing like it. Were it not for the enormous size and overwhelming 
preponderance of one party in the House of Lords, it would seem 
natural to apply the method of sitting and voting together which 
the Government have adopted for the new Colonial constitutions, 
but the best schemes on these lines would have amounted in effect 
to loading a Conservative minority in the House of Commons with an . 
infusion of peers which would break down any but the largest Liberal 
majority and reduce a nérmal Government to sterility from its start. 
The plan proposed does at all events correspond to the Prime 
Ministers pledge to find a way by which the will of the country 
shall prevail, but it is a scheme which gives as well as takes, 


* * >+ + 


With this resolution tabled the prospect is, I am afraid, a rather 
agitating one for quiet people. Neither side in politics can promise 
the quiet life. If the Tory Party wins the next election there is 
renewal of the raging and tearing propaganda, and, still more serious, 
the upheaval of day to day business operations which would follow 
from the introduction of a tariff If the Liberal Party wins, there 
is the constitutional question which must find a working settlement 
in one way or another before further progress can be made with 
constructive legislation. There is a sense on both sides that this 
Parliament will have exhausted what can be done on the old lines 
and with the old machinery. Tory and Liberal Parties alike find 
themselves under the necessity of breaking new ground. A large 
part of the stock-in-trade of the Tory Party consists for the moment 
in reproaching opponents with slavish adherence to ancient dogmas, 
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and though now and again the old cry of heedless innovation is 
raised to scare the middle-class electorate, it comes without con- 
viction and is quickly qualifed by the explanation that Tarif 
Reformers can do all and more than all that Liberals promise, and 
do it the more lavishly and effectively because they possess the 
secret of making the foreigner pay. In the meantime the Spectator 
and the Uniomst Free Traders repeat incessantly that the Liberal 
Party should sit still and nurse Free Trade and be’content with the 
policy of “the left centre.” ae 
That advice is so naturally congenial to official mankind that we 
are bound to assume the existence of some rather serious obstacles 
if it is not adopted. Ministers who are securely in office with an 
immense majority behind them do not want to drive and hustle or to 
plunge into constitutional controversies which threaten to shorten 
their existence for the mere fun of the thing. But the best thing 
which can be said about the Liberal Party is that after eighteen 
months of office it is still in a ferment of activity which forbids the 
quiet life Mr. Balfour could promise his party as a reward for 
faithful support in the lobby that he would not “burden them with 
“over much legislation,” and be thanked for a graceful concession. 
When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermian so much as hints that nature 
needs repose, he is beset with deputations in high alarm lest time 
should not be found for causes which they have at heart. Here is 
still the most characteristic difference between the two parties, and 
the sense of urgency which has always in recent years kept the 
Liberal Party in motion is sharpened on this occasion by ten years’ 
exclusion from office. So we are bound to reply to these critics 
that the Liberal cause and the Free Trade cause would make ship- 
wreck together if the action of the Government were limited by 
what is acceptable to Unionist Free Traders, and that the way would 
be opened to an effective appeal to the working class by the 
Protectionists on the ground that the Government had failed to 
redeem the pledges given to the country before the election. 
Moreover, who is to define for us what is meant by the policy of 
the “left centre”? From Mr. Keir Hardie’s point of view the policy 
of the Government is as deplorably “left centre” as it is extreme from 
the Spectator's point of view. From the Nationalists’ point of view 
Mr. Birrell’s Irish Bill was so timidly moderate as to call for summary 
rejection. In their effort to procure a settlement of the Education 
Question the Govermment made so many concessions that the 
extreme Nonconformists openly rejoiced at the destruction of the Bill 
by the House of Lords, and the Spectator itself, if I remember rightly, 
was of opinion that the Peers had made a serious mistake in rejecting 
the Government’s overtures. Practically the whole of this session 
has been spent upon Bills like the Army Bill and the English Land 
Bill, which, though of great public importance, cannot be denounced 
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as sensational or visionary or Socialistic. Herein the Government 
have shown their wisdom, and the present session when it comes to a 
close will, I believe, have justified itself as a practical, business-like, 
hard-working session which requires no apology whatever. But then 
the Spectator will have it that violent crimes are to be committed 
next year. A Temperance Bill is promised, a Housing Bill, a Land . 
Valuation Bill, and another Education Bill It may not be good 
strategy to promise for one session a series of measures which will 
bring the Church, the landlords and the brewers into the field against 
the Government at one and the same time. Personally I would rather 
see these measures divided over two sessions and room found in 
the interval for the reform in the Poor Law, which should go hand 
in hand with old-age pensions. But even a Left Centre Government 
which called itself Liberal would be disgraced if it let a long term of 
office with an immense majority behind it elapse without making a 
serious effort to deal with the evil of intemperance and a serious 
effort to grapple with the housing problem, which means and must 
mean encountering the hostility of the brewers and the owners of 

. town lands) As for the Education Question, there is no Liberal 
Government, however left centre-ish, which would not be compelled 
to make the most strenuous effort to remedy the conscientious 
grievances of the Nonconformists, and to amend the violations of 
quite elementary Liberal principle contained in the Act of 1902. 

~ In saying this I am not expecting agreement’ upon the ments of 
these measures from Conservative Free Traders or other critics of 
tae Government. I mean simply that the Government, so far from 
doing anything violent and unexpected, is doing simply what a 
Liberal Government must do if its existence is to serve any purpose 
in public affairs For these things it stands; to these things it has 
pledged itself before the country, and if in these it fails, it loses its 
pesitive character and becomes at best a Conservative Free Trade 
Government, unable either to draw support from the Conservative 
classes, who are bent on Protection, or to guide and inspire the 
working classes, who look for social reform. That means the 
extinction of Liberalism as Liberals understand it, and the loss of 
the special mediating influence which has saved English politics 
from purely class divisions and offered the working classes a 
practical alternative to the Socialism which is their creed in other 
countries, Whatever kind of politics must prevail in the future, this 
purely defensive rest-and-be-thankful attitude has, I think, the least 
chance of all Among much that is mischievous and dangerous in 
the fiscal propaganda of the last three years there has atleast been 
this great good in it—that it has stirred the public to deeper and 
more anxious thought about the condition of the poor, and brought 
them into a frame of mind in which the doing of something positive 
seems a national duty. Tariff Reform may, as many of us think, be 
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only an aggravation of the mischief, but it is true, as the Tariff 
Reformers tell us, that vastly more people than is at all creditable 
to a wealthy country are living on the poverty line in the United 
Kingdom, and it is true again that many foreign countries are ahead 
of us in the things that make for national welfare and even for 
success in national competitian—in education, in the housing of the 
people, in the organisation of industry, in the saving of infant life, in 
a dozen other things that make for civilisation in the widest sense 
of the word. And when we reflect on the intense Conservatism of 
this country and the powerful obstruction of its vested interests to 
measures which are taken as a matter of course in other countries, 
we cannot think that a scare about Socialism is the medicine which 
the English public most needs. The liquor interest has beaten all 
the Temperance advocates after fifty years of agitation, the owners 
of town lands prevent the arderly development of English cities, the 
ecclesiastical interest blocks education, and in spite of all the 
complaints of rural depopulation there is no power to compel a 
landlord to build a cottage for a man who wants one. It is, I am 
afraid, a vain hope that we can get on from this stage without con- 
troversy or without the particular kind of controversy in which the 
defenders of what is will accuse their opponents of extreme and 
predatory measures. That is their natural weapon, and it will of 
course be used against the Liberal Party. Legislation by 
consent is practically exhausted or will be before this Parliament is 
out, and the next line of advance inevitably brings a Progressive ` 
Party into opposition with the House of Lords and what it represents. 
We are again at the cross-ways in English politics. One way leads 
to Tariff Reform, the other confronts us with the House of Lords, 
and there is no third) Nothing was more remarkable in the last 
Parliament than the bankruptcy of the Unionist Party on its own 
line in regard to social reform. The evil was proclaimed aloud, 
but all efforts to meet it by internal reform were blocked by the 
interests at the back of the Tory Party. Then came the great 
diversion of Tariff Reform and lavish promises to find a remedy at 
the cost of the foreigner. A Liberal Party can of course have 
nothing to do with this charlatanry. It must solve the domestic 
problem by getting through the domestic obstacles, and that 
necessarily forces the constitutional conflict. We have to consider 
the whole course of this history before we realise what is behind the 
House of Lords resolution. 
+ * * s 


The last election was won for tbe Liberal Party by a combination 
of the middle class and the working class. Can this combination be 
held together on the lines that are now laid down for the Liberal ‘ 
Party? That is a momentous question, and the answer to it may 
govern politics for a generation to corne. The middle classes have 
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not, as I see the matter, any interests which conflict with working-class 
interests, or which naturally draw them to the side of the Unionist 
Party, as Unionism is now developing. The interests of the salaried 
are obviously on the side of Free Trade, the interests of the pro- 
fessional man and the shopkeeper are not perhaps so obviously, but 
scarcely less demonstrably, on the same side. The middle class has 
a sentiment for the aristocracy which must always be reckoned with, 
but it has no class-interest in maintaining clerical control of thé 
schools, ın resisting Temperance Reform, Land Reform, or any other 
definite measure upon which the Liberal Party is now engaged: On 
the other hand, it is suspicious about anything which adds to the 
burden of rates or taxes, and from this point of view we may 
suppose it to be uneasy about old-age pensions or any other increase 
of expenditure which is exclusively for the benefit of the working 
class. The newspapers which profess to know its mind say that it 
is much’ disturbed about the small sum which it now has to pay for 
the insurance of domestic servants, and will transfer its votes by 
the thousand to the Opposition on this issue at the next election. 
The same newspapers apparently believe it to be in a constant state 
of panic about Socialism, though why it should be so is an extreme 
puzzle, since the measures which are dubbed by this name are 
generally to its advantage. However, the assumption is general that 
the Progressives were defeated at the last County Council election 
by a revolt of the London middle classes against Socialism, and it 
is predicted that the same cause will make the same class adverse 
to the Government at the next election. 

One of the least encouraging signs of the times is the attitude 
habitually taken up, by politicians and newspapers to what are 
commonly called the middle classes. They are apparently supposed 
by those who cater for them to be unintelligent, il-educated, and 
entirely given over to the vulgar and trivial. Money is assumed to 
be their main interest, an interest which takes the form alternately 
of a panic about their own pockets and a morbid admiration of 
certain rich people called millionaires No one with a spark of 
imagination and sympathy—and certainly no member of the middle 
class—would wish for a moment to make light of the struggles and 
anxieties about daily bread which are the lot of a vast number in this 
great middle portion of the community. But, speaking wholly apart 
from party politics, it is a great loss to the country that we seem at 
this moment to lack powerful men capable of making the same 
serious appeal to this class that was made’in a previous generation 
by Gladstone, Bright, Cobden, or among writers by Mill, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Emerson. Nonconformity has lost its hold of them, the 
Church has not got them, and among men of letters there are few 
who appeal to them or do not profess to despise them. In the 
meantime, their supposed tastes rule the popular Press, which is con- 
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stantly engaged in creating the sentiment that it appeals to. Of all 
the services that Mr. Gladstone rendered to his country none were 
greater than the influence of his character upon the Enghsh middle 
class and his constant endeavour to inspire it with disinterested 
motives and ideals) Whatever might have been the subject matter 
of his speech, there was almost invariably this element in it, and 
profoundly as his hearers might differ from his argument, they could 
not be unaffected by the elevation of his spirit. That powerful 
propaganda was for a whole generation a great corrective of vulgarity 
and low ideals, and we sadly miss its counterpart in these days.) The 
poster, the pamphlet, the neadline are more and more coming to 
occupy the place of the public speech. Only a very few men—and 
their number seems to grow fewer every year—are deemed worthy 
of a full report in the newspaper, the rest may think themselves 
fortunate if they get a care half-column summary, which cannot 
kindle or edify, however informing it may be. In the generality of 
newspapers reports of Parliament are reduced to the point at which it 
is impossible for the reader to follow the argument in a serious 
debate. Whether this is the fault of the newspapers or the fault of 
the speakers cannot now be discussed, but the result is plain, and it 
is more and more to reduce politics to catchwords and headlines, 
which are of necessity appeals to panic and prejudice. And most . 
of these are addressed to the middle class, under the assumption 
apparently that they are more susceptible to them than other classes. 
To keep this class steadily in view and to answer back, not by 
counter panics and pre“udices, but by serious argument, is the special 
duty of Liberals and one of the chief services that they can render 
to the country. And what one chiefly feels at the present time is 
that this work of propaganda is in danger of being neglected owing 
to the drain of departmental and Parliamentary work upon public 
men. When Parliament is sitting for eight months in the year and 
Bills have to be prepared and Departments administered, there is 
little leisure for pubhc speaking. Even when Parliament is sitting 
for only the normal period, the work of the Departnients 13 so 
increasing that Ministers have less and less time for educating the 
public in general politics Yet this is work which must be 
systematically donë as we approach the next election. This 1s not 
an ordinary Government which can take its choice of the swimg of the 
pendulum and look forward without dismay to a period of Opposition. 
If it goes under Protection comes up, and the whole democratic 
movement 13 mastered by the House of Lords. All that is at issue 
here needs constantly to be explained and put before the public in 
an argument which sums it up on simple and serious lines. One 
hears public men asking what is the use of making these efforts 
when the London Press has ceased to report speeches. But the local 
Press reports fully, and a public meeting is of itself a great 
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opportunity if the speaker knows how to use it. It is only by spade- 
work of this kind that the Government will be able to keep down 
the incessant and concerted efforts of opponents to detach the middle 
class and fill it with groundless alarms at the legislation of this 
Parliament 
+ + >. * 

On these lines there need be no discouragement about keeping 
a large part of the middle class in line with the working class in the 
Liberal movement. The Labour Party will no doubt continue to 
assert themselves at by-elections. That is not always wisely done, 
but while the Government is safely in power with a large majority, 
to apply this themselves from without ıs a temptation not easily 
resisted. The more sagacious of the Labour leaders, however, cannot 
cherish the illusion that it is possible for any Progressive movement 
to prosper in this country if it deliberately cuts itself off from middle 
class support. That cannot mean the triumph either of Liberal or 
Labour, and it may mean disaster for both, The two parties must 
establish some kind of working relation in the constituencies which 
will correspond with their co-operation for practical purposes in the 
House of Commons, and that, as a General Election comes nearer, 
should not be an impossible or even a very difficult matter to arrange. 
But of course the world of politics is an ungrateful world In spite 
of the fact that Ministers toiled indefatigably all through last year 
to get measures through Parliament in which the working classes 
are specially interested, some Labour politicians will continue to say 
that they have done nothing. And in spite of the steps which this year 
and last the Government have taken to get the Nonconformist 
grievances remedied, some Nonconformists will reproach them with 
failure, and charge them with the sins of the House of Lords. 
Ministers must not be flattered lest they grow complacent and idle. 
The only bad practical result which these criticisms may have is that 
. of forcing the Government to appease the complainants by promising 
more in the future than they have any prospect of being able to 
accomplish, We already see how the unfulfilled promises of an 
impossible King’s speech compel the Government to take the weak 
line of apologising for what they have not done, instead of claiming 
the credit which fairly belongs to them for what they have done. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s control over the party in the House 
of Commons, and influence with the party in the country, are immense 
assets, and the deputations which press him to give the foremost place 
for their particular causes should remember that they damage his 
authority with the public precisely in proportion as they compel 
him to make promises or concessions under an appearance of pressure. 
Looking backward, one sees the practical value of that self-protective 
apparatus of non-committal phrases which Mr. Gladstone devised 
to keep his hands free, while conciliating the importunate groups. 
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The one serious point in the prospect for next year is the extent to 
which the time of next session is pledged in advance, and, as a 
consequence, the extremely narrow limits within which the 
Government is free to vary its course according to circumstances 
not yet foreseen. If the members and sections which combine to 
press the Government are all prepared for the comparatively early 
dissolution of Parliament which may be the necessary consequence 
of their action, there is, of course, no more to be said, but if they 
, are not so prepared they mast cease to drive furiously and restore 
to the Government its freedom of action. 

From the Ministerial point of view it is extremely important to 
understand aright what is nappening in the opposition camp. So 
far as an outsider can judge the Tariff Reformers are still mainly 
engaged in applying coercicn to the Unionist Party, and Mr. Balfour 
is still, in one way or another, endeavouring to take the sting out of 
their movement. It is in scme ways the most singular fact in English 
politics, that after four years of the fiscal agitation, in which every 
-other public man of importance has definitely taken sides, it should 
still be possible for both Free-Traders and Protectionists to claim 
the leader of the Unionist Party as their adherent. But whatever 
may be the ethical bearmgs of this fact its practical meaning is 
plain. Mr. Balfour has probably no conscientious objections to the 
fiscal movement, but he clearly does not want it to dominate the 
Unionist Party. He wishes to leave the thing at least sufficiently 
vague to enable those members of the party who dislike 
Chamberlainism—-and they are probably sufficiently numerous to 
decide its fate at an election—to rally-to his leadership in a purely 
Conservative reaction against the present Government. The Tarif- 
Reformers, on the othe: hand, are absolutely determined that the 
Tariff shall be the main object of the Unionist Party and the 
indispensable test for a Unionist candidature. This, as they would 
probably admit in the candour of private intercourse, may postpone 
the return of the Unionist Party to power, but only so can they be 
perfectly certain that, when it does return to power, they will not be 
robbed of the fruits cf victory by the opposition or secession of 
Free-Traders returned as Unionists. Their ideal is a party of which 
every individual member is pledged to Protection. 

All this may be read between the lines of the debate on the vote 
of censure of July 15tk, which, though necessarily a form aimed at the 
Government, was really a move in the internal politics of the Unionist 
Party. There is a certain weariness in watching these interminably 
prolonged manoeuvres of the Unionist Party, but a great deal still 
depends on them, and while they last supporters of the Government 
are bound to watch them with some care. The capital question for 
next year is whether Mr. Balfour will be able to destroy Mr. 
McKenna’s Educaticn Bill as he destroyed Mr. Birrell’s, and that 
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again depends on whether the Tariff-Reformers will join with him 
in breaking the Parliament on that issue. They showed considerable 
reluctance in the last stages of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, and we may judge 
from their silence when Mr. Balfour moved to report progress on 
the Education vote, that they are not yet reconciled to giving this 
extreme prominence to the defence of the clerical position against 
the Nonconformists. Last year Mr. Balfour calculated rightly that 
he could destroy the Education Bill without nsking a General 
Election ; next year he will know that a similar stroke must lead very 
rapidly to an appeal to the country, and the Tariff-Reformers will 


‘ know it too. Unless the Unionist cause shows much more positive 


signs of recovery in the country than at the present moment, we may 
reasonably doubt whether Mr. Balfour himself will venture it, and still 
more whether the Tariff-Reformers will be prepared to fight on ground 
which apparently they consider to be unfavourable to their cause. 

The decision, however, depends on so many circumstances which 
no one can foresee, that nothing can be predicted about it at this 
moment. : But the introduction of the Lords resolution and the 
promise of another Education Bull for next year are from the Liberal 
point of view very definite facts which must govern the situation 
from this time forward. If the Lords can be induced to pass the 
Bill, so much the better; but if rot, the second rebuff must be resented 
effectively, or the country will cease to believe in the campaign 
against the Lords. It would be far better to have no second 
Education Bill at all and to leave the question in the comparatively 
favourable position that it occupies before the public after the 
destruction of last year’s Bill than to risk misunderstanding and 
division of opinion on this point. Let the Bill, when it comes, be 
one which will strike the country as fair and moderate, and let it be 
a good Bill from the educational as well as from the denominational 
point of view, and then let the party make up its mind to fight 
it through. We may trust Mr. McKenna for the first part of this 
programme, but we must look to ourselves for the second. An autumn 
of comparative repose is due to jaded politicians, but after that the 
organisations will have to be busily at work and by no means least 
the Free Trdde organisations, for the Tariff Reformers, we may be 
sure, are never idle, and just in proportion as the Liberal endeavour 
is serious, so will the opposition be formidable. 


J. A. SPENDER 


GODS AND SAINTS IN ANCIENT IRELAND. 


HEN the buried world of antique Irish literature first began to 

attract men of letters to its exploration, they gave us tales 

and poems like those of Sir Samuel Ferguson or Mr. Standish O’Grady, 
in which the old material was freely rehandled. The work of the 
scholars, on which that of these poets and romancers was based, was’ 
not available to the general public ; it was hidden in manuscripts passed 
from hand to hand, or in academic lectures, or in the pages of learned 
periodicals, mostly German or French But what the imaginative 
writers gave us of the impression made upon them by the tales of 
Cuchullin or Deirdre or Grania was enough to set their readers 
thirsting for more accurate information. One wanted to get this 
primitive literature, with all its remoteness and strangeness, its 
barbarism if you will, at frst hand; and this need soon began to be 
supplied: Mr. Stopford Brooke’s lecture, “The Need and Use of 
“getting Irish Literature into the English Tongue” was nearly 
„coincident with the publication of a noble example of the kind of 
rendering which Mr. Brooke called for—Standish Hayes O’Grady’s 
“Silva Gadelica ”; a straw, this, as Mr. O’Grady wrote in his preface, 
tossed up to see how the wind blew, though in another sense no straw 
indeed, but “the tossing of a caber as large as they make them.” The 
wind blew favourably, it seems; and it has filled the sails of Mr. Alfred 
Nutt, Dr. Kuno Meyer, Dr. Sigerson, Miss Hull, the writers of the 
Irish Texts Society, amd those of the more recent “School of Irish 
“Learning,” who are doing such thorough and admirable work in 
the region both of the ancient and of the more modern literature of 
the Irish Gael. We have also had Dr. Whitley Stokes’s translation of 
the wonderful saga an which Ferguson’s poem, “ Conary,” was 
founded, “the noblest English poem,” says Dr. Stokes, “ever written by 
“an Irishman” All these writers have tossed their cabers with 
strength and grace, and the English reader, thanks to them, has now 
an infinitely better opportunity than had Matthew Arnold, when he 
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_ wrote his delightful volume on the “Study of Celtic Literature,” of 
knowing what that literature really was lke. The last caber which 
has been tossed up (I am not here speaking of twigs and straws, which, 
at the same time, I am far from undervaluing) was Dr. Leahy’s “Heroic 
“Romances of Ireland,” a collection containing some of the most 
curious and interesting matter which has ever been brought to light 
from the storehouse of primitive Celtic hterature. Three of these 
tales, “The Courtship of Etain,” “The Sickbed of Cuchullin” and 
“The Carving of Mac Datho’s Boar” are of peculiar interest, and will 
be new to all readers except professed Celtic scholars. And there are 
some features in the first two of them which I hope will justify the 
study to which I propose to invite the readers of this REVIEW. 

The “ Courtship of Etain” has this interest, in connection with 
Dr. Stokes’s work already referred to, that it gives the circumstances 
from which the whole story of the death of King Conary at the Hostel 
of Da Derga arose. These two tales, with the “Sickbed of Cuchullin,” 
reveal more of the primitive Irish conceptions of the fairy world and 
its inhabitants, and their action and interaction with the human world, 
than any other pieces of early Irish literature as yet made known. And . 
this is a very important matter to the student of Celtic origins—which 
are also so largely the origins of Britain as we have it now—for the 
world of Faery was to all appearance the one and only supernatural 
world for the pagan Irish Celt “We know little,” writes Bury in his 
recent “Life of St Patrick,” “of the religious beliefs and cults in 
“Ireland which the Christian faith was to displace.” But if the Celt 
had a religion or a religious philosophy, it is apparently in this direc- 
tion that we must look for an account of it, the early Christian 
missionaries from St. Patrick down telling us nothing intelligible on 
the subject. Everything, therefore, that throws more light on this 
mysterious subject is of immense interest to the student of the Celtic 
mind; and Mr. Leahy’s work has undoubtedly done something to 
force the gates of Fairyland—that strange and closely-guarded region 
of which we hear so much in early Irish literature, and know, in the 
critical sense, so very little. 

The fairy folk, in Irish literature, are spoken of under two names 
indifferently: The People of the Sidhe (pr. Shee) and the People of the 
God of Dana (Tuatha De Danann). Sidhe means a mound, and refers 
here to the tumuli raised by the pre-Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, and - 
regarded with awe, as the abode of supernatural beings, by their 
“successors. The other name has a loftier and a more definite 
significance. Dana was a Celtic goddess who in Ireland also bore the 
name Brigentis, or Brigit, and who handed on some of her attributes 
to the early saint of that name. This Brigentis is equated by d'Arbois 
de Jubainville with Brenos, the deity to whom the Gauls ascribed their 
victories at Rome and Delphi, and whom the Romans took for an 
earthly king. Brenos appears as her son in the Irish myths, and he is 
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“the God of Dana,” ie, the god whose mother was Dana Are the. 
fairy folk then to be regarded as gods? We shall discuss this question 
later on. Meantime, let us rid our minds entirely, when dealing with 
these early Irish myths, of tne conception of fairies as the delicate, 
tricksy sprites which they appear to be in rustic English legends. 
Puck and Mab bear Celtic names, but it is in no Midsummer Night’s 
Dream that they play their part in Celtic mythology. The Tuatha 
De Danann are splendid and often terrible beings; they are associated 
with tragic and beautiful conceptions, not with mirth and mischief on 
moonlit nights) We catch a glimpse, too, of a sort of hierarchy among 
them—there are Dii majores like Balor and Dagda, and lesser beings 
corresponding to nymphs and dryads. But let us see what our stories 
have to tell of them. 

The tale of Etain, a tale rich in strange episodes and primitive 
conceptions, is extant in two versions. Mr. Leahy has wisely given 
’ them both, for the compar-son is extremely interesting and significant. 
He calls them respectively the Antiquarian and the Literary versions. 
I cannot quite agree with the implication of these terms, for the 
so-called antiquarian vers_on, found in an eleventh century MS., is not, 
so far as I can see, at all less “literary” than the other, which is 
derived from a later MS., one of the Egerton collection. The 
difference between the two versions is that in the earlier one the super- 
natural element in the tale is very prominent, and the human interest 
less so, while in the Egerton version the case is reversed. There is no 
essential difference in plot. In telling the story I follow mainly the 
older version—or, at least, that which occurs in the older MS. authority 
—as, in my opinion, the better and more intelligible of the two. 

Etain was a Queen in fairyland. She was wife to Mider, who 
appears in other tales also as one of the most glorious of the Danann 
princes. Mider had another wife, Fuamnach, who was jealous of 
Etain’s beauty. By dreuidic spells she changed Etain into the form of 
a butterfly, and then raised a storm which blew her forth into the 
world. For seven years she was borne hither and thither on the fairy 
blast At length she drifted into the palace of Angus Og on the 
Boyne—another prince of fairydom—-who recognised Etain and made 
her welcome. “And he made a bower for Etain with clear windows 
“for it through whick she might pass, anda veil of purple was laid upon 
“her... . And ther2 each night she slept beside him by a means that 
“he devised, so that she became well nourished and fair of form, for that 
“bower was filled with marvellously sweet-scented shrubs, and it was 
“upon these that ske thrived, upon the odour and blossom of the best 
“of precious herbs.” 

The delicate beauty of this introductory episode is in the finest 
manner,.of Celtic fairy literature. And it zs literature, it is no mere 
folklore ; the conscious art of imaginative creation is manifest. Next, 
however, comes a true folklore episode. Fuamnach gets tidings of 
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Etain’s place of refuge and of her happiness. Angus is decoyed away 
by a false message, and the druid tempest again descends upon Etain 
and whirls her away from her bower. She is blown at last through 
the roof of the house of an Ulster warrior named Etar, and falls into 
a cup of milk which Etar’s wife is drinking. She is swallowed with 
the draught, and in due course is born as a mortal child, and passes 
as the daughter of Etar and his wife. 

The years pass by, and one day Eochaid, the High King of Ireland, 
riding that way, sees a maiden by the margin of a spring :— 


And there was that maiden undoing her hair that she might wash 
it, her two arms out through the armholes of her smock. Each of 
her two arms was as white as the snow of a single night, and each of 
her cheeks was as rosy as the foxglove. Even and small were the 
teeth in her head, and they shone like pearls. Her eyes were as blue 
as a hyacinth, her lips delicate and crimson; very high; soft and white 
were her shoulders. Tender, polished and white were her wrists; 
her fingers long and of great whiteness; her nails were beautiful 
and pink. White as snow, or as the foam of the wave, was her side ; 
long was it, slender, and as soft as silk. Smooth and white were her 
thighs; her knees were round and firm and white; her ankles were 
as straight as the rule of a carpenter. Her feet were slim and as 
white as the ocean's foam; evenly set were her eyes; her eyebrows 
were of a bluish black, such as ye see upon the shell of a beetle. 
Never a maid fairer than she or more worthy of love was till then seen 
by the eyes of men. 


The King falls in love with her on the spot and asks her in marriage. 
“I have loved thee,” she replies, “ever since I was a little child and‘ 
“had the gift of speech, It was for the high tales of thee and of thy 
“splendour that I have loved thee thus” The King pays a great 
bride-price for her, and she becomes Queen of Tara. 

- Next comes the singular episode which has caused the tale of Etain 
to be described as a Celtic anticipation ‘of the story of Paolo and 
Francesca. King Eochaid has a brother named Aulill Aonglounach, 
“ Ailill of the Single Stain.” The single stain was the unconquerable 
passion which beset him for his brother’s wife. After resolving to 
look no more upon her, and telling bis tale to none, Ailill withdraws 
into solitude and falls into a sore sickness. After a year of this the 
time comes for Eochaid to make a royal progress through Ireland, 
and he Jeaves Etain behind him. “Lady,” he says at parting, “deal 
“thou gently with Ailill so long as he is yet alive, and should he 
“die, do thou see that a burial mound be heaped for him, and that a 
“standing stone be set up in memory of him, and let his name be 
“written upon it in letters of Ogham.” Etain, who has no suspicion 
of the cause of her brother-in-law’s illness, goes to see him, and a 
dialogue in verse takes place between the pair. Ailill confesses that 
love for one who is out of his reach is the cause of his malady, and 
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a lyric on love, which, though very obscure in places, is one of the 
most intense and passionate in Celtic literature, is now introduced. 
Love, says Ailill, is a sorrow that lies closer than the skin; it is like 
climbing to the height of heaven, it is like drowning, it is a battle with 
a spectre, it is a passion for ar echo, it is a weapon under the sea. 
A weapon under the sea! Well the ancient bard knew how to put 
a world of yearning into one magic phrase. The reference is to the 
fairy weapon which a champion. had to seek in the enchanted under- 
sea world through infinite perils and toils, in fulfilment of some 
appointed quest. Love, he would say, is like the quest, full of peril, 
full of wonder, full of glory, for one of the magical possessions of the 
fairy folk. It is noticeable that a quest-literature must have been 
well developed at a time when such an allusion could have been 
intelligible. And it is inreresting to find exactly the same thought 
echoed by the later counterpart to Ailill, by Paolo to Francesca, 
in Mr. Stephen Philipps’ drama :— 


Remember how when first we met, we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections. 

O face immured beside a fairy sea 

That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed | 
O beauty folded up in forests old, 

Thou wast tke lovely quest of Arthurs knights! 


But to return to the story. Ailill at last confesses that the passion 
which is wasting him is for Etain herself. Etain takes an extremely 
matter-of-fact view of the situation. In language of primitive frankness 
she promises him all his desire. She is not in the least in love with 
him, but she cannot let her husband’s brother die; and she makes 
an assignation with him for the following day. When the hour 
comes, however, a deep slumber falls upon Ailill, and he fails to 
keep tryst. Next time he watches before a great fire with water 
to put on his eyes, but again the magic sleep comes upon him. On 
each occasion a form in the shape of Ailill has come to Etain, not 
as a lover, but as a sick and sorrowful man. The third time this 
false Ailill reveals himself. It is Mider. He tells Etain of her divine 
ancestry and her fairy husband, and entreats her to return with 
him, Fuamnach havirg been slain by Angus) But Etain will not; 
she is the wife of the High King and unless he bids her go she will 
be true to him. Añili, after the enchanted sleep had three times 
descended on him, awakes cured for ever of his passion and sickness, 
and the King, an his return from the royal progress, commends 
Etain for all that she has done. 

One summer morning, after these events, the King arose and was 
gazing out from the Hill of Tara over the flowery plains of Bregia, 
when he was suddenly aware of a young warrior with lustrous grey 
eyes and golden hair standing by his side The stranger declares 
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that he has come to play a game of chess with Eochaid, and he 
produces a wonderful chessboard of silver, with golden pieces set 
with precious stones, and held in a bag of woven links of brass. They 
play for various stakes, Eochaid always winning, and setting Mider, 
for the stranger, of course, is he, to perform huge tasks of road- 
building and reclamation as his forfeit At last they engage on a final 
game, the stake to be whatever the winner shall choose. Eochaid loses. 


“ My stake is forfeit to thee,” said Eochaid. 

“ Had I wished it, it had been forfeit long ago” said Mider. 

“ What is it that thou desirest me to grant ? ” said Eochaid. 

“That I may hold Etain in my arms and obtain a kiss from her,” 
answered Mider. 


Eochaid was silent for a while. “In one month,” he said at last, 
“thou shalt come, and the thing thou desirest shall be given to thee.” 
When the day arrives the palace of Tara is locked and guarded by 
ring within ring of armed men; but as they sit at the banquet, and 
Etain is pouring out the wine, a glorious figure stands in the midst of 
them, and Eochaid recognises his antagonist. Mider claims his 
stake, and holding his weapons in one hand he throws his arm round, 
Etain. Together they rise from the floor and disappear through the 
roof-window of the hall The King and his warriors, burning with 

_anger and shame, rush out of doors, but they only see two swans 
circling in the air round thé Hill of Tara, and then winging their way 
towards the fairy mountain of Slieve-na-mon. 

Here, with the restoration of the fairy princess to her own kindred, 
this strange and lovely tale ought to have ended. But just here we 
come on that lack of a sense of architectural construction which impairs 
so much the artistic beauty of the Celtic myths, and leaves so often 
a sense of incoherence on the readers mind. The essential part of 
the story, as an introduction to the great Conary saga, is still to come. 
Eochaid does not abandon his wife. He makes war on fairyland, and 
the struggle endures for nine years. Stratagem after stratagem is 
opposed to him; he levels to the ground one elf-mound after another ; 
at last he forces his way to Etain and bears her back to Tara. There 
she lived with him for twelve years, until his death, and her end is not 
told All this is narrated in a bald abstract fashion, quite devoid of 
the brilliance and invention of the introductory part, and we are never 
enlightened as to how it was that Eochaid, who could not keep his 
wife when he had her, could yet win her back from all the hosts of 
fairyland, nor what was the significance of Mider’s interference and 
his disguises if they were never to affect the march of events except 
for a brief period. Eochaid’s conquest of fairyland is the part of the 
story which really matters, not artistically but architecturally, for 
Etain’s great grandson was Conary Mór, the King under whose benign 
wisdom the Golden Age bloomed anew in Ireland, till he perished 
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miserably at the height of his glory, a victim to the fairy vengeance 
for that ancient overthrow. 

This cycle of stories dealing with Etain and her descendants is 
believed, on evidence which I need not go into here, to have taken 
approximately its present shape not later than the eighth or ninth 
century. It is, of course, based on pre-Christian legends. There are 
several touches, especially in the poems which are scattered through 
the tales, showing unmistakably the existence of Christian 
conceptions in the mind of te writer, but these can be separated out 
almost mechanically ; the mind of Ireland, as expressed in literature, 
was not Christianised at all so rapidly as the speedy adoption of the 
externals of the new faith might lead one to suppose; and the main 
texture of the Etain stories, Tike those even of considerably later date, 
- is distinctly pagan. What it tells us, therefore, about the fairy world 
ought to be carefully noted for comparison with other allusions to the 
subject, so that in the end we may build up a philosophic account of 
the Celtic view of the other world; or, it may be, discern that no such 
account can be built up, because the Celtic mind never framed one. 

Before discussing the subject further, let me turn to another tale 
in Mr. Leahy’s volume which throws much light upon it This is the 
famous “Sickbed of Cuckullin”—famous more on account of the 
peculiarity of the central ep:sode of thè tale than by any general know- 
ledge of the story as a whole. Miss Eleanor Hull did not include it 
in her redaction of the Cuchullin Saga owing to the imperfection of 
the then existing translations and the difficulty of straightening-out 
the confused versions of the tale, which appeared to be mixed up with 
other matter having no prover connection with it Mr. Leahy has now 
given us a translation which we may regard as up to the level of 
present-day Celtic scholarship, and he has, I think, following 
Thurneysen, settled the problem of the confusion in the narrative by 
disentangling the work of at least two different hands. The tale, it 
may be noted, like that of Etain, is found in one of the oldest of Irish 
MSS., the eleventh century, “Leabar na h-Uidri” Of popular 
versions of the legend we may mention in passing Mr. Larminie’s 
fine poem, “Fand,” Lady Gregory’s narrative in her “Cuchullin,” and 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blurt’s drama, “Fand,” lately performed at the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin. 

The story goes that Cxchullin, having fallen asleep, sees in a dream 
two women, one dressed m a red cloak, the other in a green. They 
approach him and smite him altemately with rods, he lying spell- 
bound and helpless, and when he awakes he is“more dead than alive. 
For a year he lies in this fairy sickness till at last word is brought 
to him that his help is needed by Labraid, King of Moy Mell (The 
Plain of Honey), in fairyland, to repel the invasion of another fairy 
king, Eochaid Juil; and also that the love of a fairy princess, Fand, 
daughter of Aéd“Abrat. has been set on him. Recovery from his 
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sickness is promised him if he will obey the summons. After sending 
his charioteer, Laeg, on a journey to Labraid’s dominions, to see if 
the fairy messenger had told the truth (Laeg, we find from several 
incidental references, has the freedom of fairyland), Cuchullin goes 
himself, and overthrows Eochaid Juil in a strange battle fought with 
unearthly foes in a mist, which Cuchullin narrates in a poem full of 
touches of weird and dreamlike effect. 

Fand then comes on the scene. She is the wife of Mananan 
the Sea God, from whom she had parted for some reason 
not disclosed. Laeg had reported to his master that her beauty stuns 
like the sound of rushing waters and could set whole nations distracted. 
The narrator tells us that “Fand is the daughter of Aed Abrat Aed 
“means ‘fire; and he is the fire of the eye. Fand moreover, is the 
“name of the tear that runs from the eye; it was on account of the 
“clearness of her beauty that she was so named, for there is nothing 
“else in the world except a tear to which her beauty could be likened.” 
Cuchullin abides with her for a month, and on his departure they 
appoint a trysting place for another meeting on earth—the yew-tree at 
the strand near Newry, a town which still bears the name of that 
tree (an Subhar). 

Here occurs the very singular episode to which I have referred as 
distinguishing this tale. Emer, Cuchullin’s wife—a type of nobleness 
and purity as he is of valour and strength—hears of the assignation 
and is struck with jealousy. She goes to the spot attended by fifty 
of her women armed with sharp knives to slay Fand. Cuchullin 
protects Fand, and a dialogue ensues between himself and Emer in 
which he glorifies the beauty, skill, wealth and accomplishments of his 
fairy mistress. Emer replies that she herself is in every way the equal 
of Fand—Cuchullin is only set on novelty. 


‘Tn truth thou hast all the wisdom of the time, O youth. Once 
we dwelled in honour together, and we would so dwell again if only I 
could find favour in thy sight.” And her grief weighed heavily upon 
her. “By my word” cries Cuchullin, ‘thou dost find favour and . 
thou shalt find it as long as I am in life.” 

“ Desert me, then,” cried Fand. “Nay,” said Emer, “it is more 
fitting that I should be the deserted one.” ‘‘ Not so, indeed,” said 
Fand. ‘It is I who must go, and danger rusheth upon me from 
afar.” And an eagerness for lamentation seized Fand, and her so 

‘was great within her, for it was shame for her to be deserted and 
straightway to return to her home, moreover the mighty love she bore 
Cuchullin was tumultuous within her. 


At this point she rises and addresses a passionate poem to a being 
visible to her but not to the others, except Laeg. It is her husband, 
Mananan,.who has heard of her contest with Emer and comes to claim 
her again. Mananan invites her to retum to him. She consents, for 
she perceives that Cuchullin will forsake her, “and there is another 
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“matter that weigheth with me, O noble prince, and that is that thou 
“hast no consort who is of worth equal with thine, but such a one has 
“Cuchullin already.” 

Cuchullin sees the lady as she moves from him to Mananan and he 
cries to Laeg “what meaneth this that I see?” “No hard matter to 
“answer,” says Laeg. “Fard is going away with Mananan the Son 
“of the Sea since she has nct been pleasing in thy sight.” 

And Cuchullin and Emer remain woeful and distraught till the 
druids give them a drink of forgetfulness which blots out all memory 
of Fand from both their minds, “and Mananan shook his cloak 
“between Fand and Cuchuilin so that they might never meet again 
“throughout eternity.” . 

The most striking thing in this ancient -zale is of course the contest 
between Emer and Fand—a contest not for victory but in self-efface- 
ment. This betokens a r2finement, perhaps I might say an ultra- 
refinement, of sentiment wh:ch it would be hard to parallel in European 
literature, certainly at that date. But in Irish literature of the eighth 
to the tenth centuries this note is often struck One meets, for 
instance, with cases like that in which a warrior in single combat ties 
one of his arms to his belt in order to put himself on equal terms with 
his enemy, who has a disebled arm. And we recall the beautiful and 
moving story of the figh- of Cuchullin and Ferdia at the Ford of 
Ferdia (Ardee), where the two champions who are bosom friends as 
well as, by the chance af war, mortal foes, kiss each other before 
fighting, address each otker in terms of lofty courtesy, and send each 
other healing ointments in the intervals of their three days combat. 
Mr. Leahy ahd Mr. Alfred Nutt have pointed out that, placing this 
story at the very latest cate that can possibly be assigned to it~—the 
tenth or eleventh century—it is at least 100 years earlier than any 
known romance of chiva'ry from Wales or the Continent. The story 
of Fand and Emer is eaclier still 

Data of this kind are surely of great interest in estimating the 
religious and ethical contents of Irish literature, and its influence on 
the mind of Continental Europe. It looks at first sight as if the whole 
of that sentiment of behaviour which we call the sentiment of chivalry, 
which dominated all the Middle Ages, and formed the only code of 
ethics for their upper Classes, may have originated in Celtic Ireland. 
This seems a startling conclusion; and it becomes still more startling 
by the consideration that, if it be true, then mediæval chivalry, which 
is so commonly supposed to be the fine flower of Christian feeling 
adapted to the circumstances of a warlike aristocracy, had really a 
pagan, not a Christian, source. For tae Irish bards had preserved the 
pagan tradition. It is very noticeable that the ethics of their romances 
and heroic tales are not Christian ethics. Compare, for instance, the 
Celtic bard’s treatmenr of the Eta:n and Ailill incident with the 
Dantean treatment :n the Paolo and Francesca story, or with 
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Shakespeare’s treatment of a somewhat similar situation in “Measure 
“for Measure.” And note that in the Fand and Emer story, the fact 
that Fand is Mananan’s lawful wife (if, indeed, such a relation can be 
said to exist in Fairyland) and that Emer is Cuchullin’s, does not enter 
in the least degree as a motive into the transaction. 

That a strong Celtic impulse did go to the formation of the senti+ 
ment of chivalry is, I think, undeniable. But between chivalry as 
conceived in the Irish bardic tales and in the Continental romances, in 
spite of much external resemblance there is a profound inner differ- 
ence. I have pointed out that the ethics of the Celtic tales are not 
Christian ethics, It would, however, be more accurate to say that 
there are, properly speaking, no ethics in them at all The word 
ethics, #@os, implies a settled habit of mind and character, a way of 
acting from principles, a reference of one’s own desires or impulses to 
the criterion of the general social well-being. In this sense the 
Continental romances are deeply ethical, the Celtic are not In the 
former we behold the knight as a protector of the weak, a rescuer of 
the oppressed—he attacks infidels, giants, enchanters, dragons, not for 
mere glory but to rid God’s earth of noxious powers. With all the 
extravagances of this class of literature, which Cervantes first 
contributed to and then laughed out of fashion, there was at bottom 
of it, and pervading it, a real humanitarian and social feeling. I can 
recall no clear instance of any such feeling in mediaeval Irish literature. 
The Irish warrior and the Irish woman act always on personal impulses, 
noble or base, kindly or cruel; they never concern themselves for any 
general humanitarian or social end) Even patriotism is scarcely! 
apparent save in the form of a fierce tribal jealousy. Whether the 
ethical side of chivalry arose from Gothic or from Christian sources, 
itis certain at any rate that the Celt had nothing to do with it Nothing 
is more striking to the reader who comes to Irish from the study of 
other literatures, and nothing is more perplexing to him at first, than 
this total absence of moral judgments, expressed or implied, in the 
Irish hero-tales. It is with a shock, for instance, that in the bardic 
literature we find King Conor mac Nessa, who plays a part of the 
basest kind in the tragic story of Deirdre, figuring in spite of all this 
as a type of kingly wisdom and glory, and dying in the odour of 
sanctity. What the Celtic poet cared for was light, colour, movement 
—the ethical quality of action did not interest him. This want of the 
deep note of moral consciousness, of a reference to universal ideas, is, 
I think, the reason why all this beautiful and passionate literature 
strikes one as having a certain levity, a want of weight and power. 

But to this fairy literature we must turn if we wish to understand 
the attitude of the pagan Irish towards the supernatural world. Were 
the Tuatha De Danann really gods, and, if not, what were they? It 
is very singular here, as in some other departments of Irish studies, to 
notice how, when the page of legend and literature is closed and that 
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of history opened, we seem to pass at once into a wholly different 
world. It is actually hke those magical transformations of which we 
read in many a ballad and folk-tale, where the fairy gold turns to 
dead leaves, the fairy splendour to rags and tatters. The early Lives 
of St. Patrick and Christian Annals tell us of a being whom we can 
recognise as a god and who, they say, was worshipped with human 
sacrifices and gave increase of corn and milk in exchange. This was 
the terrible Crom Cruach, the “ Bloody Crescent,” who stood, 
surrounded by twelve sub-gods, on the Plain of Moy Slaught until St. 
Patrick shook his staff at bim from afar, and whelmed him and his 
company in the earth Now the strange thing is that this bloody 
fetish who plays so great a zart in the Christian hagiographies is heard 
of there only. There is rot a trace of him in the bardic literature. 
Instead, we get radiant figures like Mider and Fand. 

Now Crom Cruach was a god, m his way, we have met 
his like elsewhere, we know where to place him in the general 
history of religion, but what are we to make of the People of Dana? 
Here are some of their characteristics, gleaned from many different 
sources: they dwell in a world accessible, under proper guidance, 
from the world of men, yet habitually veiled from it They can be 
visible or invisible at will; they can change their shape and size. 
They marry and bear children—we are told that Etain had lived just 
1,012 years since she was born as the child of her fairy mother till her 
rebirth as the apparently mortal child of Etar’s wife on earth, They 
can also intermarry with mortals) They are themselves immortal, but 
with limitations—it appears that they are subject to violent death 
either at the hands of mortals or of each other; they do not die in the 
ordinary course of nature. Their mysterious powers have limitations, 
too, though exactly of what nature it is hard to define. In their 
combats with mortals their great resource is that of evasions and 
stratagems; when the combat can be fairly knit, strength to strength, 
the mortal generally wins. They are splendid in beauty of person and 
equipment, and they dwell in a land of surpassing loveliness, rich in 
all good things, where, as one poem puts it, “there is no talk of mine 
“or thine.” Mortals fear them, and have reason to fear them, but do not 
reverence them or worship them. One misses entirely in this literature 
the sense of the life of man being overshadowed by awful powers, 
guiding it to moral isstes The story of Etain and her descendants 
may be compared and contrasted with the Greek tale of the race of 
Tantalus, pursued by divine vengeance, until at last, by Orestes, the 
ancestral guilt was exniated. Here, in the Greek tale, we have that 
vengeance wreaking uself on generation after generation from the 
original transgressor, Eut on each occasion it is provoked by some tps, 
some act of mdividual impiety; and we are affected by the sense of 
tragic doom, but not af capricious cruelty. In the Celtic tale, however, 
the reconcilement, the expiation, never takes place, and the final 
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vengeance is wreaked on Conary, a king of the noblest character, who 
is slain by pirates, and his well-ordered kingdom laid waste and ruined, 
as a mere act of vindictive retaliation. Such are the people of the 
Sidhe as they appear in Celtic literature, and to accept them, in their 
present guise, as the gods of the ancient Irish we must evidently take 
the term gods in a sense very different from-that which other nations 
have attached to the word. 

The problem then at once arises, If these were not the gods of 
the Celt, where are we then to look for them? Is it possible that 
a people so sensitive, so endowed with the mythopceic faculty, so 
highly developed in many ways, artistic and literary, had no real 
sense of the divine? And if they had, where is it expressed? 

I do not believe that we can look for it in such stories as that of 
Crom Cruach. The whole matter, as Professor Bury has acknowledged, 
is still very obscure, but if one may hazard a speculative opinion 
I should be inclined to suggest that Crom Cruach is almost as much 
an invention of Christian hagiography as was the miracle by which he 
was overthrown. The monkish annalists thought that this was the 
kind of deity whom the pagan Irish ought, by all analogies, to have 
worshipped, and so the obscene being had his origin. The true 
explanation is, I think, suggested by the fact which must strike every 
student, that there is so wonderfully little literature, so little that is 
worthy of being called by that name, in the religious writings of the 
medizval Irish, and so wonderfully little religion, 1.2, serious thought 
on the life and-fate of man, in the literature. The hagiography is 
dull to nauseation; the literature, for all its beauty, is too often 
incoherent, elusive, unsatisfying, like a rainbow-coloured froth. Let 
us try to divine the cause of this phenomenon. 

Close to the very beginnings of Christianity in Ireland stands 
a noble and attractive figure—that of St. Columba; a figure, too, of 
world-wide and not of merely Irish significance. Instructed in ancient 
Irish lore by the bard, Gemman, he loved the bardic poetry, pagan as 
it was; he wrote poetry himself, in his native tongue, and his Gaelic 
lyrics show the truest poetic genius combined with the restraint and 
refinement of classical culture. Had the Irish mind developed on the 
track struck out by Columba we should perhaps have had in mediaeval 
Ireland a sane and! lofty literature inspired by universal ideas. But 
Columba deserted Ireland for Iona, and for the mission to the Picts; 
and his successor and biographer, St. Adamnan, in his Life of Columba, 
indicates, significantly enough, the line of development which was 
actually followed. Adamnan was an early example of the type of 
Irishman whom the modern Gaelic Leaguer stigmatises urider the title 
of Seonin (shoneen). His own tongue, with its elaborate and beautiful 
structure and its refined prosody, he despised, esteeming it “barbarous,” 
and “harsh compared with the languages of foreign nations.” What 
Adamnan said must have been thought by many other monkish writers 
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who had begun to get into :ouck with the culture of Rome. Hence- 
forth, at any rate, the fact = clear that two streams of development 
flowed side by side, the ecclssastical ard the secular. Religion was 
absorbed into ecclesiasticism; romance end art went, unmoralised, 
into the secular stream. The two currerts had each a distinct and 
vigorous fountain head, anc they scarcely intermingled till the Norman 
invasion dried up both a: once. This state of things was a sore 
drawback to Ireland’s natonal development under her native kings. 

Culture took on the habit of the monk and did not go among the 
people, whose speech and ancient lare it despised. Consequently 
the poetic and imaginat:r2 literature never wholly struggled out or 
folklore, and we find it stiZ in that condition even after the “luminous 
“centuries,” when Ireland was justly called the University of Europe, 
had passed by. There was no body of critical thought applied to 
secular problems. The irish apparenty did not go to their own 
universities. At the tine of the conquest under Henry IL their 
political system was still sunk in tribalism, and their military system, 
though they were a bra~2 and war-loving people, was primitive and 
ineficient. The monk dominated everything in Ireland; and if he 
had culture himself, if he plaved a g-ezt part, as he undoubtedly did, 
in the education of ccntinental Europe, he ruled a: home by 
encouraging the gross znd thought-sti‘ling superstitions to which the 

Lives of the Irish Sairts bear witness. 

* It is incredible that tte Irish bards alone among the literary c!ass n 
Europe should not have attempted to make some heac against the 
domination of the cleriz, and there 13 evidence that they did so. 
Ferguson, in his fine pic poem, ‘ Congal,” has treated one of the 
episodes of the strugg e which centred in the seventh century battle 
of Moy Rath. But the true battle had to be fought out with smritual 
weapons. What had the bards to us:? They could have offered no 
resistance worth mertioning excep: by opposing to the ideas of 
monkish Christianity acother body of religious and mora. ideas capable 
of exercising a real counteracting influence on the minds of an 
intelligent and by no means uncivilised people. What were these 
ideas? 

“The Celt has courted for so much in the origins of the present 
Anglo-Celtic inhabitants of Britain and America that an investigation 
of the philosophy of Lfe and death which he worked out for himself 
in his island home before foreizn influences poured in upon him 
ought to be a matter of great anc vital interest to us all. Apart from 
the scanty notices cf 3ritish and Geulish mythology which we can get 
from classical sources, the materials foz this investigation ‘ie in the 
copious bardic literzzure of ancien: Ireland. The secret is there or 
nowhere, and some day, no donbt, it will be laid bare by toil and 
ingenuity such as that by which Zeuss first made intelligible the 
language in whict these reccrd. are enshrined Many valuable 
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records have no doubt been,destroyed by bigotry or ignorance, and in 
what remains, so far as it has been yet translated and edited, we seem 
to see but the glittering shell of what was once an original and 
thoughtful conception of the relations of the human and divine. But 
there is material enough for a Zeuss of Celtic mythology to begin on, 
and the labours of the indefatigable explorers and scholars whom the 
modern interest in things Celtic is producing are adding to it day 
by day. 2 8 i 


f T. W. ROLLESTON. 


THE MOVE OF THE MIDI. 


HE Midi has proved one thing—how litle political passians, 
interests and agitation go below the surface in France. 

The political world has been completely nonplussed by the southern 
winegrowers; they have moved in entire independence of the 
political world. As the perils of France under the Third Republic 
have always been purely political, I can therefore find in the upheaval 
of the south no sign of that decomposition about which French 
politicians preach, though it may be giving the politicians themselves 
a warning of their own fate. The obvious objection is that an 
economic peril may be more real than a political But in France an 
economic peril is the lesser danger to face. Revolutions have come 
in the past, governments have gone down in thunder and lightning, 
but the savings and the thrift of France have always remained. The 
country has not known tender the Third Republic or under the 
Second Empire demonstrations of unemployed owning nothing in this 
world. The Midi’s want because it cannot sell its wine is, however 
real, not a sign that the solid foundation of French riches is giving 
way: most of the “beggars of the south” own such expanses of land 
as British agricultural labourers have never dreamed of possessing. 
As long as a man has his roots in one acre of earth which is his 
own, he can only hyperbolically be called a beggar. Even though his 
crops fail this summer, he is still better off than the mere wage-earner 
out of work: he has a roaf to his head, and his own roof. If the 
Midi were sold out and the peasantry evicted by mortgage holders 
from the land, then the real revolution would come; but it would 
have come before, from the peasantry rising to keep the soil: 
wholesale eviction of thousands of French peasants from their land is 
unthinkable. On the other hand, if the economic peril were to come 
from the wage-earning, landless factory hands of the north, then it 
would be grave ; but they show no signs of distress. If France is safe 
in anything, she is safe economically. That after so many political 
scares her first serious trout.e should be one with which politics has 
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nothing to do is no symptom of general decomposition. But the 
political world may have to read in the situation portents of its 
own decomposition. 

The political world feels this -so acutely that its cue has been to 
minimise the economic cause of southern disaffection and to feign 
belief that politics after all are at the bottom of it If the country 
ceased to care for politics, what indeed would become of politicians? 
Each party, according to its-lights, or its interest in the matter, has 
alleged political reasons for the revolt; but none has managed to 
prove its point The fact is that nothing before ever as much 
amazed and dismayed the whole political world, from the General 
Labour Federation—the “C.G.T."—to Catholic Royalism. Church 
inventory riots were a flash in the pan; and here were peasants, in 
the cause of unsold wine, organising with a method and energy of 
which they had never been supposed capable. The Church moaned 
to think of the diverted forces of rebellion which she might have used 
to good ends had she known how to direct them into her own channels, 
Royalists groaned, reflecting that such energies, rightly applied, 
could bring in the Duc d'Orleans, or whatever pretender happened 
to be available and to please, on the crest of the wave. At the other 
end of the political world the C.G.T. blushed to remember the two 
horrid failures of its first of May revolutions: half the force and 
will of these miserable winegrowing, landowning, individualist, 
southern peasants, properly employed, might have blown capitalist 
society to atoms. One really cannot help sympathising with the 
disgust of disappointed politicians at both ends. To have agitated 
for years and to be faced by this at last was heartbreaking. You 
stir up political passions persistently and patiently, you cry wolf every 
other day and foretell the general doom, you burrow and undermine 
to bring about some revolution or other, either because you enjoy 
revolution for its own sake or because you look to the ensuing reaction 
—and nothing happens. The first serious thing that does happen 
is a rising of peasants who pay no heed whatever to your long laid 
plans and long pursued aims, and want only to sell their wine. The 
better the peasants succeeded in organising revolt—and they have 
succeeded fairly well—the more the futility of old political agitatioris 
was shown up. The south worked up quietly in a few weeks a great 
popular movement, because it had the will; years of political frenzy 
failed to achieve a thousandth part of the same result, and the political | 
furies are forced to the lamentable conclusion that the will was lacking 
somewhere, and that as it was undoubtedly not lacking in them, it 
was lacking in the country: in short, they have done nothing because 
the country has never really wished them to do anything. No wonder 
the C.G.T. and the Catholic Royalist Party are secretly furious with 
the south, though openly they must smile and play up to the 
rebellious peasantry. 
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Between extremes, equal disgust is felt in the political world with 
the troublous Midi. The Unified Socialist Party officially represents 
social regeneration, and the peasants of the south, when they have a 
grievance, presume to air it without so much as dropping a word 
to Unified Socialism The party knew nothing of the movement, 
has never had anything to do with it, and has vainly striven to 
get a finger into it The Humanité, M. Jaurès’ paper, took Marcelin 
Albert about in a motor car, and he refused to call himself a Socialist— 
even an un-unified one. The party feels that it has been as badly 
treated as the C.G.T., to whose manifesto, a belated attempt at 
capturing the movement, the south has paid not the smallest 
attention. It is all very disheartening for the political world. 
Independent Socialists and Socialist Radicals have perhaps fared 
worst of any, for many of them had been returned to Parliament 
precisely by the winégrowing south, which presumed. to rebel 
without warning them, and had the audacity to be discontented when 
its own deputies were in the governing majority., The final blow fell 
when the southern members of Parliament, who to retrieve their 
position had been taking the lead—in Paris and in speeches—of 
the movement, which they knew nothing about, and had apparently 
not in the least foreseen, were openly told to mind their own business, 
and all except one were compelled to do so, by threats or even by 
physical and violent means, when they attempted to travel down to 
their boroughs. Many of them never arrived there, being warned 
that they would be lynched if they did Only M. Aldy, member 
for Narbonne, strove manfully and with some success to recapture 
his proper position as the natural champion of his constituents, 
went to funerals of men shot down by the troops and wept profusely, 
visited hospital patients, listening to their stories of police brutality 
and shedding more tears, solemnly thanked—he an anti-clerical_the 
nuns for their care of the wounded, and came back to the Chamber, 
the only deputy from the south whom the south had not disowned, 
to repeat in the House the south’s own version of the riot in which 
troops fired, after hearing which the House instantly gave M. 
Clemenceau a large majority. 

"M. Clemenceau was bound to get his majority in a House which 
the contemptuous Midi had ignored. Almost the entire political world 
has been incensed by its treatment. The Extreme Left and the 
Extreme Right in the Chamber cannot afford to acknowledge as 
much as they feel, because there is capital to be made by them 
out of the southern agitation; but the Socialist Radical, the Radical, 
and the plain Republican Parties, backed by the Government, are 
openly hostile to the Midi Men pledged to the broadest liberalism 
encourage “putting it down with a strong hand.” Advocates of 
decentralisation cry shame on the Midi for “breaking the unity of the 
“Motherland.” Enemies of bureaucracy call it the sin of the south 
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to have “destroyed the administrative life of the country.” Apostles 
of freedom talk only of “not tolerating” this, and of “putting a stop” 
to that. As for M. Clemenceau’s attitude, it has best been shown 
(by M. Hermann Paul, I think) in a cartoon. He stands looking 
down on a score of dead and wounded, murmuring, “If only I were 
“in opposition now!” When strikers were shot down at Fourmies 
years ago he wrote an invective full of fine fire against the Government 
which has been republished—by a Conservative paper, of course. 
In opposition he inveighed against all military repression of popular 
agitation. In opposition he was the foe of “functionarism.” In 
opposition he denounced the over-centralisation of the French 
administrative system. In opposition he stood for free combination 
of individual interests. In opposition he attacked the persistent 
Napoleonic spirit of French government. In opposition he was all 
against “strong governments,” and all for living and letting live. 
In opposition he would have stepped cold and deadly up to the 
tribune of the Chamber and with one speech, rising from scathing 
bitterness to the passion that sweeps an assembly, would have turned 
out the Clemenceau administration in a quarter of an hour. 

The Midi has spurned the political world with cool insolence and 
the political world is paying it out. ` Yet politicians cannot afford to 
neglect any opportunities of making capital out of the situation. The 
governing majority can make use of the Midi only by running it 
down, and by branding the winegrowers as instruments of a dark 
anti-Republican conspiracy, in face of the fact that the great 
majority of them have sent Radical Republicans to Parliament and 
that their leaders daily deny that the movement is anti-Republican, 
and offer to give in at once if the contrary be proved. The Extreme 
Left and Extreme Right find far better uses in the Midi The 
anti-Republican Parties’ cue is obvious: the Third Republic has 
brought the south to this pass—we told you so; the Republic will 
bring all the rest of France to the same pass ; under a Republic France 
can go only to the dogs. The selfsame men who have always 
offered up prayers to Providence for a “strong government,” and 
m all strikes and scares have always called for stern repression and 
have convicted successive governments of cowardly weakness, held 
the Clemenceau administration up to shame for a parcel of blood- 
thirsty despots whén troops shot down winegrowers. When troops 
fired at strikers in the north, the only complaint was that they did 
not fire soon enough, straight enough and often enough The 
Press of the Nationalist and allied parties was amazing reading 
during the Narbonne riots. M. Clemenceau was covered with obloquy 
because he applied methods of government which he had always 
condemned when in opposition, but those precisely are the methods 
which the Nationalist Parties have always advocated. It is the old 
trick, never better put than in the delightful dictum, “we demand 
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“freedom from you by virtue of your principles, and we deny it you 
“by virtue of ours.” At the same time, anti-Republican Parties in 
making capital out of the Midi had to set about it with caution. 
There was a two-fold danger: overt gloating would have strengthened 
the Government’s hand, and unrestrained effusion would have set 
the Republican Midi athinking. It was a difficult game to play. 
The only safe course was, in the first place, at once to affect loud 
disbelief of the parliamenta-y majority’s disingenuous argument that 
the movement was a politice! anti-Republican agitation, while secretly 
believing or trying to beheve it true, and to extract from the 
movement as much matter as possible for precisely such an anti- 
Republican agitation; in the second, down in the Midi, at once to. 
affect disinterested aloofness from the movement, lest suspicion be 
aroused, and to support it as effectually, but as discreetly, as might 
be. The former purpose of this double policy was marvellously 
well served by Viscount Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié in a series of 
articles which, while painting with an artist’s brush a picture of the 
troublous Midi, were also a pattern of insidious political suggestiveness : 
not so much as one downnght word to say that if the Republic 
were overturned the Midi would be saved, but “We would an if we 
“could,” and “who knows but what we might?” sprinkled all down 
the page, and the art af wnting between the lines carried to a 
delightful perfection of irgenuity. In the Midi Royalist landowners 
supported the movement neither overmuch nor too little, contributing 
discreetly, never ostentatiously, to the funds of the campaign, paying 
idle hands on their estares to keep the agitation going, yet never 
openly and actively encouraging agitation, “marching with the Midi,” 
but careful never to take the lead. 

The policy of the Extreme Left Parties has on the contrary been 
plain sailing, but appears to have failed dismally. The violent efforts 
of Unified Socialism to take the Midi under its wing have so far 
been fruitless The Midi holds coldly, or hotly, aloof. Unified 
Socialism might eventvally step in because the Socialist Radical 

Party by now is discredited in the south, but it is not clear that 
constituencies which Fave treated semi-Socialist politicians with 
contumely after electing them and will throw them out at the first 
opportunity, will necesscrily therefore jump at other politicians wholly 
Socialist and “unified” Unified Socialism might very well find itself 
tarred with the same Erush Extreme Socialism outside Parliament 
has made equally violent endeavours to claim the Midi for its own. 
With the C.G.T., whose manifestoes the Midi has ignored, “anti- 
“militarists” crowed over the outhreaks of mutiny in the 17th and 
1ooth Line Regiments, but stultified themselves in the same breath. 
It is self-evident that <he boys just over twenty who rebelled in the 
two regiments turned because the Midi called them The mad idea 
in their heads was to stand up far their own local fatherland, their 
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soil and their people. Anti-militarists, or at least .their leader, 
M. Gustave Hervé, who is no fool, could scarcely mistake this 
for anti-patriotism. M. Hervés axiom is that the Prussian boot is 
as good to be trodden down by as the French The boys of the Midi 
under arms applied the instinctive doctrine, “Our country, right or 
“wrong,” in its extreme form Far from being “internationalists,” 
they proved themselves primitive Nationalists, and if they lost their 
heads because they thought their own small country was threatened 
by troops from the north, there seems little chance of their fraternising 
with a German army threatening their larger fatherland. M. Hervé. 
must uproot them from their Midi first before he can uproot them 
from France, and if he wants to destroy love of country he must 
begin by sapping local patriotism. That this, the first mutiny ever 
recorded in the modern French army, was one with which anti- 
militarists precisely had naught to do, was a bad blow for M. Hervé 
Anti-militarists have worked hard for two or three years in speeches 
and manifestoes—obligingly spread by governments which prosecuted 
them with great pomp and indignation, naturally advertising them 
thereby—and the first military revolt has been one of winegrowers’ 
sons who for an afternoon thought they were standing up for their 
fathers’ vineyards against an aggressor from another province. Troops 
from other provinces fired on the southerners for all the world as if 
they had been Prussians) The position of the anti-Mulitarist Party 
is rather like that of the anti-Republican Parties: it is disheartening 
to feel that such fine rebellious energy as that of the boys of the 
17th was wasted in a cause so barren politically. At the same time, 
of course, the party’s cue is to crow, because there is always more 
to be made cut of some agitation, whatever it be, than out of 
none at all 

The political world goes on furiously trying to use the Midi’s move 
to its own ends, and the Midi as persistently refuses to have anything 
to do with the political world. Their unsold wine makes Socialists 
and Royalists kin in the south, Catholics stand with Atheists, the 
Bishop is hand in glove with the Freemason Venerable, the Con- 
servative nobleman and the Radical peasant are brothers, and all 
curse M. Clemenceau and his parliamentary majority. Honest 
thinkers in the political world ought to find in the Midi’s move, in 
the midst of the distress and violence, some cause for national 
optimism. For one thing, political selfseekers have never had a worse 
blow, and in the south, at all events, the school, or gang, of politicians 
of all sorts which has long traded on public credulity and on individual 
place-hunting greed will probably never recover. But above all, 
the Midi has scored on its own account It must not be forgotten 
that, until troops were poured into the country, the entire movement 
was pursued for weeks in perfect orderliness and peace, broken only 
on one single occasion by a riot of two or three hours, which was 
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never renewed as long as the south was left to itself. It must be 
remembered also that the successive Sunday demonstrations of great 
bodies of winegrowers were absolutely the first peaceful and orderly 
assemblies of their kind and sze known in France. The Midi, of all 
French countries, has proved that sangfroid and reason are not 
peculiar to Anglo-Saxon crowds. A great argument of French 
Governments has always been that the right of open-air demonstrating 
can never be allowed in France, because a French crowd never can 
be trusted to behave itself. At the lowest estimate from two to three 
hundred thousand peasants gathered on several successive Sundays 
in different towns in the south, and order was never once disturbed. 
The one riot which broke out at night was engineered precisely, not 
in a large crowd, but among a handful, probably of roughs. One 
can imagine what an army of two or three hundred thousand peasants 
might have done in the way of noting had it not kept as level 
heads as any in a Hyde Park demonstration. This view seems to 
have struck no French political men, unless they keep it to themselves. 
Yet it is distinctly remarkable that it should be the passionate Midi 
which has first taught France how to engineer monster demonstrations 
without a breach of the peace or disorder. In the France of 
red-tapeism and excessive centralisation, who ever supposed the Midi 
to be capable of such spontaneous organisation, and to possess men 
equal to the task of able and firm leadership in such mass movements? 
For it must also be remembered that the Jeaders, such as Dr. Ferroul 
and the pathétic dethroned king, Marcelin Albert,—now in prison, 
awaiting a trial for which they may be still waiting six months 
hence-—-were the very men who preserved order in the army of the 
peasants. Altogether, one may venture to think that the treatment 
of the Midi by the Government has been scarcely statesmanlike. 
Quiet and orderly demonstrations should have been after M. 
Clemenceau’s own heart,—he always held the example of English 
methods up to admiration in this respect—and they may have been, 
since he did not interfere with them. But he passed abruptly from 
non-interference to violent repression, and we know the outcome. 
Why, in particular, the leaders should have been arrested and should 
be kept in prison awaiting a problematic trial is not clear. The 
entire attitude of the governing majority in Parliament and of all the 
political world towards the Midi lacks clearness and straight- 
forwardness. Yet the political world has a plain lesson to learn 
from the Midi—and may learn it 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
RESTATED. 


ROFESSOR A. S. PEAKE has done my volume on the Olt’ 
P Testament the honour of subjecting it to a lengthened 
examination from the critical side in his article on “The Problem of 
“the Old Testament” in the April number of this REVIEW. I cordially 
thank Professor Peake for the courtesy with which he uniformly 
speaks of myself and of my book, but I gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity afforded me of rediscussing the question in the light of 
his strictures, from a different point of view. Professor Peake 
disclaims, indeed, the object of writing “a formal review” of my 
volume; but as his article, after the preliminary sketch of criticism, 
is almost wholly devoted to the rebutting of my positions, I may fairly 
assume that it represents the lines on which a reply would have beer 
made if he had set about it 

In one respect I agree with Professor Peake that his article is not 
a reply to my book As a convinced adherent of the Wellhausen 
hypothesis, he confines himself to pointing out supposed faults in my 
methods, and to restating “in a general way” the conclusions of the 
school fo which he belongs; but he has not, so far as I have noticed, 
thought it worth while, in a single instance, to state and discuss the: 
arguments I have ventured to adduce against these conclusions. I 
have conducted through whole chapters arguments against some of 
the things which he lays down as undoubted propositions—the age of, 
the Priestly Code, for example; but he gives all these the go-by as. 
apparently of no weight. I do not in the least complain. But it is. 
curious procedure on the part of one whose main complaint against 
my book is its alleged “grave deficiency in the matter of presenting- 
“evidence on the other side”; and it renders some restatement on my’ 
part necessary. j 
Even in the strictures he makes on my methods, Professor Peake 
will hardly expect me to acquiesce in his judgments without a mild 
protest. I really was not aware that “my general method” was “to- 
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“mass together a priori objections at the outset, and thus to create 
“an initial prejudice against the critical view”—“to prove that the 
“theory ought not to be and cannot be true on largely a priori 
“grounds,” then, “having reached this conclusion,” to feel myself 
“excused from any thorough refutation of the proofs put forward by 
“critics "—to “create a prepossession against the critical theory by 
“trying to prove its inherent improbabilities before the detailed 
“investigation is taken up.” I stated, indeed, in an opening chapter, 
the vital issues which to my mind are at stake in this controversy, but 
I believe I stated them fairly, in terms which the opponents them- 
selves could not refuse, and I stated them, not as deciding the question 
beforehand, but as the basis of after discussion. For every position 
I took up, as for every position I contested, I adduced reasons, and 
generally, in my argument, conceded as much as I could to the opposite 
view—at least, endeavoured to state it fairly. Professor Peake blames 
me in some places for not sufficiently discussing critical details; in 
others, for playing off the critics against each other on points of detail 
and neglecting the larger agreements. I do not plead guilty to either 
charge. Details, assuredly, are not neglected; kut I confess my chief 
fear was that of overloading the book with details, and from the 
beginning my constant endeavour was to prevent the subject from 
being lost in details, and to keep the really decisive issues constantly 
before the mind of the reader. The truth is, however, that on this 
_ point of “details” Professor Peake’s mind is ruled by a fallacy, to 
which I return below. 

Professor Peake is facetious on the ignorance displayed by anti- 
critical writers as to the meaning of “Higher Criticism.” Perhaps 
most of these are not quite so ignorant as his anecdotes suggest. But 
do he and his friends not partly give occasion for this misunder- 
standing by their constant assumption (so also in this article) that the 
only “sound” criticism is that of the Wellhausen school? “Higher 
“Criticism” and Wellhausenism are, in their usage, practically 
synonymous terms. “The critical view,” with Professor Peake, is this 
and no other. I may remark in passing that I am not responsible, as 
might be inferred from Professor Peake’s context, for the Besant-Rice 
parallel, on which he animadverts. 

These are, however, after all, personal and unimportant matters, 
and I hašten to the subject of chief concern—Professor Peake’s 
vindication of the critical theory itself. A good many books have 
appeared within the last year or two illustrating the attitude of 
scholars to Old Testament questions; some of these may be usefully 
referred to as throwing light on the real nature of our “Problem.” 

I need not wait on the sketch which Professor Peake gives of the 
history of criticism except to point out two things: He mentions that 
Graf, the real head of the modem school (whose book he dates 1885), 
at first separated the Priestly legislation from the Priestly narratives, 
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keeping the latter early—a view which, yielding to Kuenen’s 
arguments, he subsequently recanted. But he neglects to mention the 
important fact that, till the day of his death, Graf refused to recognise 
the existence of an independent Priestly document—a point in which 
I think he was demonstrably right. The other thing I notice is that 
Professor Peake’s sketch entirely bears out what I have said of the 
rationalistic genesis of the theory, on which more below. Vatke, the 
Hegelian (from whom Wellhausen acknowledges that he had 
“learned best and most”), George, Graf, Kuenen, Duhm, Wellhausen, 
these are the real masters of the school—all of them introduced with 
praise—to whom we must go back if we wish to understand the true 
mwardness and genume logical outcome of the theory. 

In this connection, what strikes me most in Professor Peake’s 
article ıs the very inadequate sense he manifests of the gravity of the 
situation created by the newer criticism, especially for those who, 
like himself, are conservative and evangelical in their views of the 
New Testament. I do not say this to excite prejudice, as he will have 
it, or to foreclose discussion, but only that we may see clearly where 
we are. If the new theories are true, they must be accepted, what- 
ever their results; but do not let us, ostrich-like, shut our eyes to what 
these results are. Professor Peake gives the usual hst of the supposed 
findings of criticism, but does not seem to think that anything vital is 
touched. It is merely a question of dates, of simple or composite 
authorship of books, of the age and relations of Codes. Anyone who 
has read my book 1s aware that, while I have my own views on these 
points, and advocate them, I regard many of them as quite secondary 
to the matter of main moment—the conception that lies behind them 
of the general course and character of Israels religious development. 
And here the undeniable fact is that what we have to face is a revolu- 
tion which means practically the subversion, not merely of the 
“traditional,” but of the Bible’s own view of the history and religion 
of Israel, and the substitution for it of another, based on naturalistic 
and evolutionary principles, with which, as I take it, a believing view 
of the course of revelation either in the Old or in the New Testament 
is hopelessly in conflict. 

The issue between Professor Peake and myself on this point can 
be easily brought to the test. Professor Peake warns his readers 
not to be led astray by the statement of opponents of the “Grafian ” 
criticism, but to study it “in the authoritative statements of its 
“defenders.” I heartily echo his advice; it is what I myself have 
constantly urged. No one, I am persuaded, who studies the theory 
in the works of the writers he himself has named as its authors and 
authoritative expounders will come to a different conclusion from 
that which I have stated. There is no ambiguity in ¢heir statements, 
whatever there may be in those of their adherents) The idea that 
Graf, or Kuenen, or Wellhausen, or Cornill, or Gunkel, would regard 
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their treatment as compatible with a miraculous life of Jesus, or with 
His resurrection, or with His divinity in Professor Peake’s sense, can 
only provoke a smile.* It is to thase writers, whose works are translated, 
praised, and commended as atthoritative, without a word of funda- 
mental dissent, not to the excellent mediating writers who haltingly 
build on their foundations, that I habitually go to learn what the 
true meaning of the theory is. With them, as I say, there is no 
disguise. As a concrete recent example, I have before me, in a 
collection of essays by leading scholars entitled Bettrdge sur 
` Weiterentwicklung der christlichen Religion (1905), a striking paper 
by Professor Gunkel, of Berlin, on “The Old Testament in the Light 
“of Recent Research.” With admirable clearness Gunkel sketches 
in this essay the “great revolution,” which “connects itself specially 
“with the name of Wellhausen” He shows how, under the drastic 
processes of this new criticism, the history of the Old Testament is 
laid in ruins He declares: “We dare leave the laity in no unclearness 
“on this point, thattit is not small details which the modern critical 
“investigation pronounces legendary and ‘mythical, but directly those 
“traits which, in the ordinary ‘history of salvation’ (Heilsgeschicht- 
“lichen) treatment, are deemed the most essential and decisive.” 
“Specially those narratives which lie nearest to our heart on account 
“of their religious worth are manifoldly proved to be legendary ; 
“and what criticism allows to stand as historical leaves little enough 
“with which. to start a history of salvation.” But even this is only 
“outworks.” He shows that this altered view of the Old Testament 
depends on a new total view of the world, in which everything human 
stands in unbroken connection, and miracle is excluded. It is 
Wellhausen’s ment to have given effect to this view in “a 
“comprehensive hypothesis of the inner course of the religious history 
“of Israel,” and to have overturned all earlier conceptionst . Will 
anyone familiar with the literature of the founders and masters of the 
school declare that this language of Gunkel’s is exaggerated? 

This is, in brief, my reply t6 the greater part of Professor Peake’s 
criticism of my treatment—io his complaint of my insistence on the 
anti-supernaturalistic root of tae theory,t on the magnitude of the 
révolution effected by it, on its destructive effect on the history,— 
who will doubt this who reflects that in most books the patriarchal age 
is practically swept away (cf. Marti’s newly-translated “The Religion 

* The incursions of Wellhausen into the New Testament sphere abundantly 

this. Prof Peake’s idea thar "the question of miracles plays little part 
n the critical argument, and in the crucial questions it plays no part at stati" am 
me. Ina scheme of development wkich starts with the assumption—as it does ia in 
all the critics named—that religion in Israel (as everywhere) is a natural evolution- 
ay process, miracles are of necessity excluded. 


pears to me, though one would not gather it from this paper, thet Gunkel 
himself f has done a good deal to unsettle many of the foundations of the Wellhausen 


theo 
f Kuenen himself puts this in the forefront in his chapter pa E Sfaridpoint,? in 
nis Religion of Israel. Why should I be blamed for adverting to 
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“of the Old Testament”), the Mosaic Age “wiped out” (Duhm; 
“utterly unhistorical,” Kuenen), the story of the conquest declared 
to bea “romance,” the history of Samuel and David treated as in large 
part unhistorical idealisation?—on the consequent seriousness of the 
issues for faith, This is my reply also to the point Professor Peake 
makes that to’ disprove the critical theory (were that possible) is not 
to rehabilitate the traditional view—"“the one fixed point with the 
“experts is that, whatever theory is true, the traditional is false.” 
I might remind Professor Peake that the “Mosaic authorship,” in the 
older unmodified sense, is not the necessary antithesis to the “modern ” 
view, and I have certainly never contended, as he says, that “the 
“discordance of experts ” proves “that the traditional theory is right.” 
So far as the Biblical view is defended, it is on the ground of its 
own evidence. Still, the “discordance of experts,” which, as I have 
tried to show, goes through the whole theory, is an important element 
in the case. And may it not be reasonably held that when only two 
views, practically, are in the field, opposed to each other in principle, 
the disproof of the one és, in no small degree, the rehabilitation 
of the other? 

"I now come to the question of crucial importance: Is the theory 
which has these far-reaching results true? Is its method sound? 
Are its results secure? It requires some temerity to challenge a theory 
which appears so firmly entrenched in modern scholarship; but I am 
far from alone in thinking that the theory rests on essentially false 
presuppositions, and that its day of ascendency will not be of long 
duration. It might occur to Professor Peake that a theory which, on 
the showing of his own pages, for long had critical opinion almost 
solid against it, which, even after Kuenen had written in Holland, was 
decisively rejected in Germany, till the publication of Duhm’s work 
on “The Theology of the Prophets,” in 1875, and Wellhausen’s 
articles on the “Hexateuch,” followed by Vol L of his “History of 
“Tsrael,” in 1878, caused a rapid turn of the tide, which therefore rests 
largely on the brilliant impression made by the works of these skilful 
writers, and has only had some thirty years in which to be tested, is 
hardly yet in a position to feel secure of immortality. It is precisely 
because it rests on such foundations as Duhm’s “Prophets” and Well- 
hausen’s “ History of Israel,” that I feel certain that it will not and 
cannot endure. Professor Peake can discern no signs of “reaction”; 
is deaf to the warnings of the discredited Tübingen school, as valiant 
in its day as the Wellhausen school is now;* recks nothing of the 
revolt of the archzologists; is “amused” at the importance attached 
to Winckler; makes no account of the deep and increasing divisions 
by which the critical school itself is seamed ; fails to hear the voices 
ciple, and the history waa read in the light of fe" Aw if Wellhauseniam alas did not 
rest on a fundamental! conception which rules its entire treatment! 
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here and there, like Baentsch's, at Jena, that are calling for a revision 
of the accepted conclusions*—generally, is satisfied that the thing 
that has been is that which shall be, and that the “Grafian” fold may 
retain its equanimity undisturbed. I cannot share his confidence, 
and read the signs of the times very differently. Whether the 
Winckler theory is better or worse than that of Wellhausen is a 
secondary question ; itis at any rate a theory which is gathering to 
it the younger minds of Germany, and which is coming out into the 
open in avowed antagonism to the Wellhausen conclusions.t+ 
“Winckler’s theories,” we ar2 told, “have found very little acceptance 
“among critics of the Grafian school” Possibly; but is “the Grafian 
“school” to be the school of the rising generation? 

Professor Peake bases his assurance on “the mass of argument 
“accumulated for the critical theary,” and this he accuses me of failure 
to grapple with “It is the close, minute study of the detailed 
“phenomena of the text,” he tells us, “that constitutes the most 
“convincing evidence for the truth of the critical results.” “What is 
“needed is the unprejudiced study-of the phenomena, for sound 
“conclusions can be attained only by close grappling with the actual 
“text in the first instance, not by reading it in the light of large 
“generalisations previously formed.” My reply is, first, as before, that 
Ihave not neglected detail, so far as it was necessary to my argument ; 
next, that whoever tries to argue out this question on the ground of 
detail will soon find himself in hopeless confusion, for this is the region 
in which the critics are endlessly at variance with each other, and their 
conflicting opinions can only beget in the mind deeper uncertainty. 
But there is a weightier answer. The truth is, the mass of detail, as 
set forth in the books, is in great part misleading. At best details 
are but the register of observations. In any department of know- 
ledge, as everyone knows, i: is not details in themselves, but the way 
in which details are “colligated” in a general theory which is the 
chief matter. Many of the details in the text-books are instructive, 
and have to be taken accourt of in any theory; an immensely greater 
number are determined by the theory itself, and depend on it for 
proof. It is exactly “in the light of large generalisations previously 
“formed” that the details in the critical theory are colligated. As 
the pieces in a kaleidoscope alter their position and fall into different 
relations with a turn of the hand, so the details assume a quite 
different character according to the theory with which they: are 
associated. 

‘Take, as an example, Grafs change of opinion as to the relative, 
pe p ptr A et Oot tsrasittischer Monothetomus: Ein Wort sur 
Auffassung der israslitischen Religions- 


TEAN i chaN 
great dread of being voted & reactionary, breaks 
Sith the grace oe) Baws school on ee es abject of Monotheism. 


+ CE Winckler’s outspoken adress at Eisenach in 1906 sssolling the presuppose- 
itions of the Wellhausen phone mi since published under the title of Re/grons- 
geschichiler und geschichticher Crient, It is mainly a criticism of Marts work. 
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ages of the Priestly history and Priestly legislation, already referred 
to. At first Graf put the history early (in accordance with prevailing 
opinion), and the legislation late. What determined his change of 
view? Was it that he discovered that the critical reasons he had 
given for the early date of the history were invalid? No, but having 
become convinced by Riehm and Kuenen that, early or late,, history 
and laws must go together, and having, on other grounds, carried 
down the laws to the end of Israel’s history, he felt that he must, by 
a tour de force, carry down the history there also. Reasons have no 
doubt since been sought—and naturally found—to justify this late 
dating of the history; but it was not these “details” which onginally 
determined the change. Simularly, would it be possible, except by the 
help of a general conception, to justify Professor Peake’s dictum that 
“the large majority of the Psalms are post-exilic”? Assuredly it would 
not. We are thus brought back to the thesis of Gunkel’s essay that 
behind the isolated phenomena of Israel’s history there stands the 
grand, comprehensive scheme of development which connects itself 
with the new. view of the world. It is the value of that as a key to 
the phenomena that we have ultimately to deal with* 

The “Problem of the Old Testament,” it will be seen, thus re- 
shapes itself into the conflict of the two rival views just indicated— 
the one, what I have called roughly the Biblical view, marked super- 
ficially, as Professor Peake puts it, by the succession Law, Psalms, 
Prophets, though in reality going much deeper, in the idea of a true, 
supernatural revelation of God, with a history to correspond; the 
other, the critical view, inverting this order into Prophets, Law, 
Rsalms, and fitting everything into the scheme of a natural, progressive 
development. The religious history, on this view, begins with rude 
tribes on the common level of Semitic heathenism, advances through 
the worship of a storm-god of Sinai to the ethical monotheism of the 
prophets in the later kingdom, and falls back, after the exile, 
into the unspirituality and legalism of the ceremonial law.t It has 
for its landmarks, after the settlement in Canaan, the three great 
Codes—none of them Mosaic, though all are attributed to Moses, and 
the third (the Levitical}. if not the second (Deuteronomic), marked by 
a large element of deliberate fiction. Professor Peake is all for the 
latter view, which alone fits in, he thinks, with the true sequence of the 
history. I hold, on the other hand, that, though plausible at first sight, 

* Graf and Wellhausen would themselves concede this: indeed insist on it. 
Graf emphasises the fact that Pentateuch criticism was bound to remain “uncertain 
and wavering” till it grasped the fact of the post-exilian origin of the Levitical laws. 
To attempt to decide its problems on mere literary unds was to move in a 
“viclous circle.” (Gescht Bacher, pp. 2,3 Cf. Wellhausen, Hist. of Israel, 


p. 1a, ET) f 
+ “Itis one of the strange ironies ,of fate that this] tion, whose aim was to 


epiritualise ag far as possible the religion of Israel, harked back to just the most 
pagan elements in it..... All these are things that the religion of Israel shares 


with nature religions ; the ngs of P is therefore a reversion to an older stage 
of religious development which Prophetism had already surpassed” (Co s 
Tniroducdion, p. 115, E.T.). p 
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it is a view encumbered with enormous difficulties, resting on 
unwarrantable assumptions, and contradicted by a close investigation 
of the facts. 

As to the arbitrary character of the assumptions of the theory—the 
piling up of those “details” by which Professor Peake is so impressed 
—I might appeal to any of the text-books of the school (my volume 
is full of illustrations); but I am content to take examples from a 
book newly-translated and highly commended—Cornill’s well-known 
“Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament.” Cornill 
is one of the writers who have no hesitation in speaking out their 
minds on the subjects they are dealing with. He has no squeamishness, 
e.g., in telling us of the origin of Deuteronomy in the age of Josiah: 
“It would thus, according to our view, seem to be a literary fraud, 
“or at any rate a deliberate mystijfication ; nor would this result in any 
“essential respect be modified by pushing back its origination to the 
“time of Manasseh, in order to allow Hilkiah.and Shaphan, instead of 
“the last deceivers, to be the first deceived” (p. 62, E.T). The 
chief value of his compact pages is in the illustration they afford 
of the style of reasoning by which the “results” are built up. Here, 
for instance, is a passage, taken almost at random, on the “drastic” 
work of the (suppositious) “second redactor ” of the Pentateuch :— 

“But the most distinct traces of his handiwork are to be seen in 
“the truly disastrous confusion in which Ex. xix.-xxxiv. in its present 
“form is involved. In order to make room for Deut. he has violently 
“transposed the mispatim from the Arbotk-Moaéd ( Plains of Moab”) 
“into the Horeb-debarim of E, and thus composed the ‘ Book of the 
“‘Covenant’ (Ex. xx, 22-xxil, 33); but he has also subjected the 
“Decalogue of Ch. xxxiv. to drastic revision, and the present form 
“of the Decalogue proper (Ch. xx, 2-17), as well as its unfortunate ` 
“position before xx, 18-21, may equally be traced back to him,” etc. 
(p. 141). 

Here are “details” enough, but what are they worth? What book 
could survive being hewed at in this daring fashion? 

I have repeatedly argued that the dating of J and E—two of 
Professor Peake’s “four main documents ”—as late as 850-750 (or 
_ later*) had no good foundation, but rested chiefly on supposed 
murrorings of events in Israel’s history in the patriarchal narratives. 
Cornil) may be heard on this point He says:— 

“We may proceed on the basis of the latter passage [the story 
“of the golden calf} In this account there obviously comes to view 
“a prophetic rejection—delivered by. Moses himself—of the cultus 
“of Ephraim, that of the ‘calves of Bethel and Dan’: such, how- 
“ever, could hardly be looked for from the same narrator who tells 

* The ent about the “four documents” is largely illusory now that the writers 


T D P have lost their individuality and become “schools "with a long literary 
Ory. 
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“with such holy joy of divine appearances in those venerable spots 
“which were later proscribed by the prophets—who, in particular, 
“carries back the foundation of the sanctuary at Bethel to a 
“theophany, and in Bethel clearly recognises the central sanctuary of 
“Jacob, to which the whole of Israel is liable for tithes of all that 
“Jahve gives it If, moreover, the words of Ex xxxii. 34 be 
“regarded as pointing to the Assyrian exile as a punishment for the 
calf-worship of Samaria, then this one feature, at any rate, must 
“belong to a revision which would be later than 722” (p. 81). 

Is this a kind of reasoning, saturated throughout with reckless 
assumption, which would be tolerated in dealing with English, or any 
other history? Taking Comill’s statements on such matters as a 
whole, there is probably not one in five of them I should be prepared 
toadmit as facts. Gunkel, it should be said, rejects all these supposed 
mirrorings. 

Let us now come nearer the heart of the matter in the theory of 
the Codes. Professor Peake lays down the lines on this subject as 
if the statements he makes were absolutely beyond dispute, and shows 
no perception whatever of the enormous difficulties which attend his 
own hypothesis. Cornill will help us in regard to the “proof.” 

The mode of origin, age, unity, and precise purpose of the Book 
of Deuteronomy are gu@stiones verai@ among critical scholars at the 
present hour—the theory of Steuernagel, e.g., largely subverting 
previous constructions; others carrying down the book in its 
successive enlargements and editions far below the exile. The book 
itself, Cornill freely admits, claims to be Mosaic: “Here it cannot’ 
“be disputed that the book itself purports to have been written by 
“the man who led Israel to the other side of Jordan up to the time 
“immediately prior to the crossing of that river, t.e, by Moses ” (p. 61). 
We have seen this author’s view of its origin above. In any case, it 
is beyond doubt that the book was accepted in the age of Josiah and 
ever after as an unquestionably genuine Mosaic work,* and it may be 
claimed that this is the most reasonable view to take of it still, 
whether we regard it as the work of Moses’ own pen, or as the 
reproduction of his speeches and laws by one who interpreted and 
edited the testamentary material Moses is declared to have left 
(xxxi. 9, 24-26). The theory of Van Hoonacker and others, that the 
Deuteronomic law of the sanctuary is not designed to exclude the 
customary lay worship at private altars (cf. xvi. 21), deserves more 
attention than it has yet received; but, apart from this, I have tried 
to show that there is not any real opposition in the book to earlier 
law and practice.t There are those even who now speak of this 


* I need not re-discuss the difficulties stated in my volume which attend the 
cate peor of the palming off of a spurious work on king, priests, prophets, and 
people in Josiah’s age. 
eg., Deut. itself recognises the building of a special altar after the fashion 
of Eat xe. 24, 25 (cf. xxvii. 4-7). 
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“dogma” of the central sanctuary as playing nearly the same part m 
the Wellhausen criticism as did formerly the opposition between 
Jewish and Pauline Christianity in the school of Baur.” 

Take now some of the statements of the critics On the vital 
question of the relation of Deuteronomy to the Priestly Law Cornill 
writes :— Í 

“With the Priestly legislatian (P) no acquaintance is shown, and 
“no influence of it is traceable... . There is throughout dependence 
“on and the closest connection with J E, but on P not a trace of such” 
(p. 74)... . “Special emphasis must be laid on the absolute lack of 
“acquaintance shown by D of P” (p. 111). 

This opinion, so categorically expressed, is in direct opposition to 
the view of practically all critics prior to the rise of the Grafian school. 
But it is opposed also to the evidence. In Deuteronomy xiv. 4-20, 
Dr. Driver being witness, we have “a long passage in great measure 
“verbally identical in Deuteronomy and Leviticus.” “It is thus 
“apparent,” says Dr. Driver, “that at least one collection of Priestly 
“toroth, which now forms part of P, was in existence when 
“Deuteronomy was written; and a presumption at once arises that 
“other parts were in existence also.”t What does Comill say to this? 
He simply denies that Ch. xii is part of the original book 
(pp. 58-9), and applies to this and numerous other passages the 
hypothesis of a “drastic revision.” The “details” which support the 
hypothesis are of the usual arbitrary kindt Yet he himself is 
compelled to recognise “a whole series of points of contact” between 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus, especially Leviticus xvii-xxv., pleading 
that “everywhere parallels in substance occur, but_ throughout a 
“divergent formulation” (pp 7o-72). But surely, despite a few 
instances of alleged “contradiction,” parallels m “substance” are the 
main thing. Too much is made, even by Dr. Driver, of the. difference 
in the mode of the references to J E and to P. Dillmann justly pointed 
out long ago that it does not belong to the task of Deuteronomy to 
dwell on the Priestly laws as it does on those of the Book of the 
Covenant, and showed that by no means all the laws in the latter 
(hardly anything of Exodus xxi-xxii 14) are taken up into 
Deuteronomy, and what is repeated is for the most part not repeated 
verbally, but is modified and expanded.§ I do not see how it can be 
reasonably denied that a large carpus of Priestly law identical with, or 
similar to, that of P is presupposed in Deuteronomy. oo 

The converse proposition to the above—one met with in Professor 
Peake’s article—that the Deuteronomic law is presupposed, and 
carried out to its logical results, in the Prjestly Code, is one to which 


* Cf. Fries, Moderne Vorstellungen der Geschichte Israels, p. 15. 

Introd. to O. Ta 7th edit, p. 145 (stronger in 1st edition), 

It would be instructive, dia space permit, to illustrate his confident analysis 
of the book—finding, e.g " at least three different hands” even in ch xil., and 
using Steueruagel’s criterja of singular and plural sections (pp. 53-4, etc.) 

§ Nusm.—/os., p. 603. 
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I would give a distinct negation. It rests on unfounded assumption 
and is again opposed to the evidence. There is, as just seen, clear 
reference to the Priestly laws in Deuteronomy; but I can find xo 
instance at all of reference to Deuteronomy in the Priestly Code. Is 
the distinction of the orders of “priests” and “Levites” held to be 
such a development? It is not always observed how small a place the 
order of the Levites holds in large sections of the Code itself. In the 
whole of Leviticus, e.g, with the exception of Ch. xxv. 32, 33, 
Levites are not so much as mentioned. The Deuteronomic designa- 
tion, “the priests the Levites,” ie, the Levitical priests, does not, 
indeed, occur in the Code, but as little does the other phrase, “priests 
“and Levites,” not ‘even once. Levi is treated in Deuteronomy in 
broad, popular speech as the priestly tribe (natural soon after the 
tribe had been consecrated), yet not without evidence of distinctions. 
On the other hand, the critical supposition that the “Levites” of 
Deuteronomy xviii 6, 7 are the “disestablished priests” of the high 
places is destitute of all solid foundation, and the account given of 
the origin of the Levitical order from Ezekiel’s “degraded” priests 
(Ezekiel xliv.), with the pictures drawn of their struggles to regain 
their lost ascendency, adumbrated in the story of Korah, is to my 
mind, like the whole critical story of the origin of the Priestly Code, a 
pure effort of imagination.* History shows us the Levites as a well- 
defined order, with orderly genealogies, ‘at the retum from exile 
(Ezra ii 40, etc). 

I have mentioned that Graf, to whom the new theory really owes its 
origin, strenuously protested against the view that the Priestly history 
and legislation ever subsisted by itself as an independent document ; 
and it would be easy to show that the character of the document, and 
the disintegration to which the critics themselves now subject it, 
strongly support Graf’s contention It is not a narrative apart from 
J and E, but (as Wellhausen, Kuenen, etc, admit) rests on J and E, 
and presupposes it throughout (at least in the Pentateuchal books; in 
Joshua the relations are reversed. Wellhausen denies that the older 
P appears there at all). But the strong point with the critics is its 
post-exilian origin. Can this be established? When objection, is 
taken to the idea that a Code of this magnitude and importance could 
be “invented,” and passed off on an unsuspecting people (who never, 
afterwards dreamed that they had been deceived) as a Code of wilder- 
ness origin, the reply made is that this is a misrepresentation. 
Professor Peake tells us that “ignorance alone supposes that ‘the 
“critics regard the ritual system of P as a post-exilic invention.” 
Cornill allows that “the legislation of P contains matertal of great 
“antiquity and originality,” but denies that the proof of this “is 
ton ofa practeally new Code Being foisted on he peoples es ancient and Mowslcey 
Ezra. 


e narrative in Exra viii gives no hint that anything in Ezra’s “book of 
the law” was new. 
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“equivalent to showing its ancient character as a literary product” 
(p. 115). In point of fact, the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen theory does 
hold that all the most characteristic institutions of P are pgst-exilic 
fictions. But suppose it otherwise, and ask what follows. If the 
“ritual system ” of P, or the bulk of its “material,” is really pre-exilic— 
older than Ezekiel—-what becomes of the argument, based on silence, 
for the non-existence of the Levitical Code? For the only argument 
of real importance against the existence of the Code is that the history 
and the prophets show that the things contained in it were mot there. 
If the things in fact did exist, the proof against a Priestly rorak 
regulating them falls to the ground. 

It may be said that the literary argument remains But there is 
really no literary argument if this initial assumption is taken away. 
When Professor Peake says that “P represents the Priestly 
“Document, which in its present form is later than the time of Ezekiel, 
“though it embodies much old praxis, often explicable only from 
“savage parallels,” he asserts a great deal more than it is possible for 
him ever to prove. Not much would depend on it if it were a simple 
matter of adjustment, or editing, or even final “codification,” in Ezra’s 
time. But if we ask, in that case, where is the proof that the law in 
its essential provisions is later than Ezekiel, the proof cannot be given. 
Nor is the hypothesis ‚tenable, as many have shown, on the 
strictest literary grounds) The so-called “Law of Holiness” id 
Leviticus xvii-xxv.—in a-sense the kernel of the whole—is unmis- 
takably presupposed in Ezekiel (taken formerly to be its author), and 
can only by the extremest forcing be put later than Ezekiel And it 
was seen above that Priestly law on no small scale is implied in 
Deuteronomy. 

The post-exilian origin of the Priestly law—wo# in the sense of mere 
-codification—is the main pillar of the Wellhausen hypothesis, and, if 
it falls, the whole theory, in effect, falls with it Hence the 
significance of so drastic an attack on this and the other pre-supposi- 
tions of the theory as that of Winckler in the address already referred 
to. It may still be argued that, though not post-exilian, the law need 
not be ancient—need not go back to Moses, or to the beginning of 
the history of Israel—as, in fact, it professes to do. Winckler, for 
himself, sets little store on the histarical personality of Moses. None 
the less the propositions he Jays down take the ground from the Wel- 
hausen denial of an early—even a Mosaic—origin. Commenting on 
a statement of Marti’s that “the chief mark of distinction between the 
“religion of Israel in the desert and in Canaan is the cultus: there 
“it was almost entirely absent, Jahve demanded no sacrifice; here He 
“is zealously and constantly worshipped with sacrifices,” he observes : 
“There has never and nowhere been a religion without cultus and 
“without sacrifice, any more than a State without laws and govern- 
“ment” (p. 32} And in reply to another statement: “The 
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“Canaanitish religion had close relationship with the Phoenician 
“religion, which presents exactly the same features .. . The 
“Phoenician religion likewise shows us in later times a fully-developed 
“sacrificial system,” he notes: “The sacrificial system in Phoenicia is 
“as old as civilisation, i, older than our historical knowledge, 
“beginning about 3,000 BC.... There is no religion, no civilised 
“life without such ” (p. 34). “The Jahve-religion in its older stage of 
“development exhibited therefore precisely the same phenomena as 
“the post-exilian Judaism ” (p. 43}—with much more to the same effect. 
Whether, indeed, one may ask, is it more reasonable to think of a 
religion advancing from externals to internals, or to imagine it 
reaching the highest prophetic stage, then afterwards evolving a 
highly complex outward ceremonial? That there was a lapse of the 
Jewish people into legalism must be admitted; but was this the 
divine order or ideal, or even the order of the historical origin of the 
Codes? Is the Wellhausen hypothesis not an elaborate attempt, in 
defiance of history and analogy, to make things stand on their heads? 
I need not pursue this very general discussion further. Enough if 
“the reader will at least hear both sides before giving a verdict against 
those who ask for a reconsideration of the current critical theories. 
May I not close with an appeal to our younger Old Testament 
scholars of a believing spirit to try to do their critical thinking with a 
little less dependence on German speculations? That dependence for 
some decades has almost been slavish. Men are afraid often to call 
their souls their own The theories they so industriously retail, 
expound, illustrate, are not home-grown; they are “made in 
“Germany” or Holland, and to stray from them is “critical heresy,” 
and givesa shock. Here and there a trait may be added, a novelty in 
detail struck out, a dissent on some minor point recorded. But for the 
most part the whole thing is a wearisome reiteration of “accepted 
“results.” Surely the scholars of Britain and America can do better 
than that. No one proposes to put a ban on criticism, or a check on 
the fullest and most reverent examination of the literary history of 
Scripture. But let critical theory be worked out independently, from 
a believing principle, and with an eye upon the great organic unifies 
of revelation. The result, I venture to predict, will be very different 
from that reached on the rationalising presuppositions of Kuenen and 
Wellhausen. ; 


JAMES ORR. 


POOR RELIEF IN THE BALKANS. 


) 


ATIONS that live in th= Balkans have one great advantage 
over nations that hve 2lsewhere: whenever it is a case of 
“Tekel,” either with their institutions or themselves, they have always 
the Turk at hand to bear the blame. “Yes, that is the result of 
“Turkish rule,” they promptly declare at the first sign of disapproval 
they detect, no matter in whom or of what. “Now you see for 
“yourself what a curse it was, and how we suffer from it even to-day.” 
T once found, in a Balkan town, an almshouse in a most deplorable 
condition; the buildińg was dilepidated and quite lost in dirt, while 
the poor old inmates were neglected and miserable—they looked as 
if they had not been washed for, months. Never did I see such a 
dinner, not even in the worst of prisons, as that which, when I arrived, 
those luckless old folk were eating. So bad was it in every way that 
mo self-respecting dog would have touched it And this iniquitous 
state of things was due entirely, - was gravely assured, to the tyranny 
cand cruel exactions of the Turks{ One might have thought, indeed, 
from the tone in which those concerned in the matter spoke, that the 
Turks had been in the town that very morning—ain point of fact they 
had not been there for many long years—and that it was they who 
ought to have cleaned the house and washed its inmates, and who 
actually had cooked that execrable dinner. 

There is one Balkan nation, however, which stoutly refuses to 
avail itself of the chance of using the Turk as its scapegoat: 
Montenegrins would never dream of admitting that the Sultan’s 
subjects were ever in their land long enough to do any damage 
beyond that entailed by killing, plundering and buming. For whatever 
‘is wrong among them, they themselves accept the full responsibility, 
not being of the sort to cast their own burdens on other men’s backs. 
That this is true of them individually as well as nationally, their poor 
relief records prove. If ever there were a people after the Charity 
‘Organisation Society's own heat it is certainly the Montenegrins. 
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Were the Society to send among them the very wariest of its lynx-eyed 

investigators, I doubt whether be would find a single case in which 
relief had ever been asked for, much less had ever been granted, before 
it was really needed. On the other hand he would undoubtedly come 
across both men and women who, solely for dignity’s sake, had refused 
it when it was offered, although they needed it very sorely. 

“What do we do for our poor? But we are all poor alike here,” 
a Cettinje official exclaimed, when I applied to him for information 
concerning the Montenegrin poor relief system. He spoke advisedly 
and without exaggeration. Practically all Montenegrins are poor; 
and the great majority of them are very poor, so poor indeed that the 
marvel is they do not die of sheer starvation. There are Government 
officials among them whose salaries are only 10d. a day; and they who 
in the Principality receive more than 103. a day could be counted on 
one men’s fingers. As for the peasants, there are hundreds and 
hundreds of them whose earnings, in the course of a year, do not 
amount to more than £8 each. On this sum, eked out by the yield 
of a little patch of land—the fraction of an acre perhaps—many a 
family has to be provided with food and clothing. None the less I 
never saw a hungry-looking child in Montenegro ; I never found a child 
in a Montenegrin school who had been sent there breakfastless. This 
is a notable fact; for, even im the richest of lands, one sometimes 
meets with boys and girls whose faces show that their rations are of 
the scantiest. And what renders this fact the more notable still, from 
the sociologist’s point of view as well as the economist’s, is that there 
is practically no poor relief in Montenegro, although there is a properly 
organised poor relief system, one founded, too, on the old Montenegrin 
saying : “Whoever asks must receive, be he peasant or prince.” 

In Cettinje, the capital of Montenegro, the full cost of the poor relief 
granted in 1905—the cost of the administration of the relief as well 
as the relief itseli—was £250; while in Podgoritzia, a town with 
10,000 inhabitants, it was only £270. And im the one case as in the 
other, by far the greater part of the money went in sick relief. What 
the cost of it is in the country as a whole,.there are no exact statistics 
to show; but judging by the result of enquiries I made, it cannot 
certainly be more than £2,000 a year, for there are districts in which 
it is nil Thus, as the population is some 245,000, the expenditure on 
poor relief is under 2d. per head a year, that is, is less than in any other 
land that has an organised relief system. And this is not because 
the authorities there grant relief grudgingly; on the contrary, I know 
nowhere where it is granted so ungrudgingly; but solely because the 
poor themselves would rather go half starved than accept it, so strong . 
is the feeling among them that it is unseemly, nay disgraceful, to eat 
the bread of the Commune, that is bread for which not they themselves, 
but others have worked. 

There is one case, however, in which the Montenegrin poor accept 
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the help of their neighbours without scruple and right gladly. If a 
fire occurs in a village, it is the custom for the Commune not only . 
to rebuild any cottage burnt, bat also to refurnish it Whatever 
there was in the way of goods and chattels, including even crockery 
and saucepans, in the old cottaze at the time of the fire, must be 
provided at public expense for the new cottage as soon as it is built. 
This tradition ordains, and no Montenegrin would ever think of 
setting tradition at defiance. Even the proudest and most susceptible 
among them feels no humiliation in taking possession of his new 
home, although he owes it to others; for he looks upon it as some- 
thing that is his due, something to which he has a right, and which 
he can therefore justly claim. Help given in these circumstances is 
of course not counted as poor zeuef. 

According to Montenegrin law each Commune, whether urban or 
tural, is responsible for its own poor, and must provide for them at 
its own cost, unless they be under 14, in which case the State defrays 
the expense they entail In towas the Poor Law authorities are the 
Burgomaster and the members of the Municipal Council; and in 
villages, the President of the Communal Council, the priest and the 
schoolmaster. The administraticn of poor relief is entirely in the 
hands of these authorities, who, however, are responsible for the way 
in which they do their work to their respective Communes on the one 
hand, and to the Minister of the Interior on the other. It is to them 
that all applications for relief must be made, and all cases of distress 
must be reported; and it is their duty not only to relieve destitution 
but to try to prevent the needy fom becoming destitute. The sick 
are under their special care; they must provide them with medical 
attendance and medicine gratis, nust provide them also with proper 
food and someone to nurse them. They may, it is true, send them to 
the hospital which the State prov-des, but only in cases in which the 
doctor decides that it would be better for the patients themselves to 
be there than in their own homes. Even when in hospital, the poor 
are still under their guardianship ; they must pay for them at the 
rate of 10d. a day each; they must visit them, too, from time to time, 
and must see that those dependent on them, if such there be, are 
provided for. And woe betide them if they do not do what they 
ought to do; for the invalid poor are not only under their protection, 
but under that of the whole community; and the community in 
Montenegro keep a sharp watch over officials, whether honorary or 
paid Poor Law authorities who were harsh or even neglectful in 
their dealings with the poor would speedily have their lives made a 
burden to them. 

One of the peculiarities of the Montenegrin relief system is that in 
the whole country there is not a single Poor Law institution, not a 
workhouse, not an almshouse, not even an orphanage. There is, it 
1s true, a lunatic asylum, but it i3 as much for the rich as for the 
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poor. The hospitals, too, which are supported by the State, are for 
the use of all classes. Thus as there are no institutions in which to 
lodge them, boarding-out is necessarily the order of the day for the 
more helpless of the poor of all degrees. Not only are the children 
boarded-out, but also the aged end the infirm, unless they be strong . 
enough to live alone and fend for themselves, in which case they 
receive a money allowance of about 3s. 4d. a week each. This is the 
arrangement in force throughout the land, so far as there can be 
said to be any arrangement where they who are willing either to be 
boarded-out or to accept allowances are so very few and far between. 

If a child is left destitute, the Poor Law authorities take possession 
of him—or of her—at once, and -hand him over to the care of suitable, 
foster parents, with strict injunctions to bring him up properly, feed 
him well, and see that he goes to school In theory he remains 
boarded-out until he is 14, when he is supposed to begin to earn his 
own living. Theory is one thing, however, and practice another, in 
Montenegro as elsewhere ; and 2s a matter of fact, for a healthy child 
to remain longer than a few weeks in the keeping of the authorities 
is something almost unheard of. It very rarely happens, indeed, that 
he ever comes into their keeping at all, unless he be a foundling, as 
some distant connection or other is sure to claim him, if he has no 
nearer relative. For quite apart from their horror of allowing their 
kith and kin to accept relief, Montenegrins, even when poor, are 
always eager to increase their family circle, as the larger it is, in the 
greater honour are they held. As for the foundlings, they are almost 
invariably adopted, providing they be sound in body and mind, and 
old enough to show it In one district, when I asked the Poor Law 
authorities how much they must pay a foster mother for taking care 
of a child, they were very much amused. “There is no question here 
“of paying foster mothers,” one of them assured me. “No sooner is 
“it known that we have a child without ‘belongings’ on our hands, 
“than a free fight begins as to who shall have the chance of adopting 
“him.” 

The old folk, when destitute, are not in such great request as the . 
young, it must be admitted ; no fighting is necessary in order to obtain 
possession of them. Still, even for them it very rarely happens that 
the Commune is called upon to provide maintenance; for family 
feeling is strong in that part of the world, and a man considers himself 
every whit as much bound to support his father and mother, nay, his. 
grand, and even great-grand, father and mother, as to support his 
own child. So long as he has a home he looks upon it as their home 
as much as his own; and whatever he may have in the way of food 
and clothing he shares with them, not as a matter of charity, but as 
one of simple right. It is ho unusual thing to find four generations 
living in the same cottage on the yield of the labour of one man ; and, 
as a rule, it is not the bread-winner but his grandfather, the helpless 
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bread-eater, who considers himself its master and plays the host I 
old persons have no children to provide for them when too feeble to 
provide for themselves, relatives, connections or friends generally 
come forward and offer them a refuge in which to pass their last 
days, even if they can offer them nothing beycnd, excepting, perhaps, 
a crust of bread. When I was in Cettinje, a poor relief allowance 
was granted to a poverty-stricken old man, whose only son had just 
died, and who was, so far as he knew, quite alone in the world. 
Within a week, a peasant from some remote Cistrict came tearing up 
to the town in a state of great indignation and distress. The old man 
was a relation of his, he declared, and no reletion of his should live 
on Communal money. And although he himself was almost as poor 
as poor could be, he insisted on carrying him cff to his own home and 
installing him there as a permanent inmate. At that time there was 
only ‘one other old man in the receipt of a poo: relief allowance in all 
Cettinje, and not a single old woman. There never had been, I was 
told, more than five old men together at any one time in the receipt 
of these allowances. 

Owing to an accident I was once driven to ask the mistress of a 
prettily-furnished, nicely-kept Montenegrin house to take me in for 
the night Without a moment’s hesitation she consented, most kindly 
and courteously; but she frankly confessed, when I told her I was 
hungry, that she could not give me anything to eat, as she had nothing 
whatever in the house, not even aslice of bread. This woman was, I 
found, carrying on a hand-to-hand struggle against starvation, for 
it was very httle she could earn, and out of that little she was trying 
to maintain not only herself, but her mother and two other relatives. 
Although for weeks together she hardly knew what it was to have 
enough to eat, nothing would induce her to ask for help; and she 
even refused to sell her furniture, lest her neighbours should divine 
how poor she was, and of their charity offer he: food. 

To go hungry all day for the sake of being able to hold one’s head 
high may seem absurd, of course; none the less they who do so are 
of the stuff of which heroes are made, and have in them the spirit 
that marks the great. Of all the countries that I have ever visited, 
_ Montenegro is the only one where I never fovnd a single pauper in 
the modern meaning of the term, never found a man who, as a matter 
of taste would rather accept poor relief than work for his own daily 
bread. In this, at any rate, if ever a nation had the right to claim to 
be the salt of the earth, it is surely the Monteregrin. 

In Servia a very different spirit prevails ‘among the poor from that 
which prevails in Montenegro: in Belgrade not only is all that is 
offered in the way of relief accepted gladly, but the tendency is to 
clamour for more. Although as a nation the Serbs are much richer 
than the Montenegrins, individually there is great poverty among 
them, owing in a measure at least to the troubloas days through which 
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they are passing. For years now the country. has been politically m 
a state of unrest, with the result that its economic development has 
been checked, and its trade has been at a standstill There has been 
so little productive work to do that a large section of the population | 
have almost ceased to know what it is to` have regular employment, 
a most demoralising state of things, of course. I know no other 
country where so many loafers are to be met with as in Servia, and no 
other country where so many children go about with hungry faces. 
In some of the schools it is quite pitiable to see the number of poor ` 
little creatures to whom food for their minds is being given, when 
what they evidently really need is food for their bodies. 

In Servia, as in most countries, it is the Municipality in towns, and 
the Communal Council in rural districts, that are responsible for the 
poor. They are the Poor Law authorities, and it is in theory part 
of their regular business to relieve the destitute, and ward them off . 
from starvation. And this they would no doubt do gladly if they 
could; but they cannot, as they have not the means wherewith to do 
it. With the best will in the world, even the ablest of administrators 
cannot relieve distress without’ money; and Municipalities and 
Communal Councils alike are in Servia sometimes practically 
penniless. Belgrade, which has a population of some 70,000, 
spent, it is true, on poor relief, in 1905, 45,600; and on 
providing the poor -with doctors 46,400 more. Had it spent five: 
times as much, however, nay, perhaps even ten, there would still have 
been men, women and children in the city without bread, so great is 
the poverty there. As there is not money enough to provide regular 
allowances for those who need them, dole-giving, with all its attendant 
evils, is resorted to, and even of doles there are far too few to 
go round. It isa case of first come first served, of course ; and there, 
as elsewhere, it is not the firstcomers, as a rule, who are the most . 
deserving. Before the respectable poor can make up their minds to 
apply for relief, there is more often than not no relief to be had, the 
clamorous having already obtained it all Besides, even those who 
do obtain it cannot possibly live on what is given them; they must 
either eke it out by begging’or starve. Belgrade, it is true, provides 
an old-age home for such of its destitute citizens as are too old or 
feeble to beg; but it is not the sort of place to which even the hope- 
lessly destitute resort gladly; and there is room there only for some 
sixty inmates, while there are thousands of poor old folk in the city 
who are penniless) Among the aged poor there is certainly great 
suffering; life is for them one long struggle against starvation, a 
struggle in which, as they know, the chances are they will be worsted. 
Hard as their lot undoubtedly is, however, it would be still harder 
were it not that the Serbs, like all Slavs, are both kindly and charitable, 
and whoever has gives with a generous hand. 

The able-bodied poor are not counted as poor in Servia, but as 
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criminals, and are treated accordingly; unless, indeed, they are 
discreet enough to demean themselves in such a way that the 
authorities are able to ignore them and their poverty. In Belgrade 
they are not interfered with at all so long as they content themselves 
with begging; it is only when they wax clamorous and insist on being 
fed that the police enter the lists against them Then they are either 
driven forth from the city or sent to prison, where precisely the same 
treatment is meted out to them as to the other inmates, a fair 
percentage of whom are always murderers. There were 1,872 
prisoners in one of the Belgrace gaols the day I was there; and of 
these 592 had actually committed murders, and 33 more had 
attempted to commit murders and failed through no fault of their own. 

In theory, destitute children belonging to Belgrade are boarded- 
out until they are seven, when they are sent to orphanages, where 
they remain until they are old enough to earn their own living. In 
practice, however, it must be admitted, they fare by no means so 
well, as owing to the lack of orphanages to which to send them, they 
are, as a rule, at the mercy of chance ever after they are seven. Some- 
times their foster parents keep them after that age, although if they 
do, it is gratis; sometimes charitable societies take possession of 
them, and try to do for them what the authorities ought to do; while 
sometimes private persons in their kindliness give them food and 
shelter, although they rarely adopt them. Almost as often as not, 
however, they are left practically to their own devices at an age 
when, in other countries, they would be regarded and treated as 
infants ; and the result is disastrous, of course, both for them and for 
the nation. There are, it is calculated, nearly 100,000 vagabond 
children in Servia, little castaweys who are alone in the world, with 
no one to care for them, no one to feed them or clothe them, no one 
to put them in the right way; 100,000 waifs and strays in a country 
with a population of only some two and a half millions) And there 
would undoubtedly be many more than there are were it not for Dr. 
Petrovitch, Servia’s Barnardo, and his Boys’ Home. 

This Home is of somewhat soecial interest to us as a nation, as 
practically it owes its existencs to two of our fellow-countrymen, 
of whom we are all proud, and w-th good reason. During the Servian 
war of independence an English committee was formed for the 
purpose of taking care of the wounded; and of this the most active 
members were the late Sir Willem White, General Gordon and Dr. 
Petrovitch. When the war was cver and there were no more wounded 
to tend, Sir William White proposed that the committee should turn 
its hands to other work, and try io do something for those whom the 
dead had left behind them destiarte. It was far worse to be hungry 
than to be wounded, he declared; and so successfully did he and his 
two colleagues plead the cause of the orphans of those who had fallen 
in battle, that an English home was opened for their benefit There 
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many young lives were saved and many children were put in the way 
of earning an honest livelihood. Unfortunately, as time passed, and 
Russian influence became supreme in Belgrade, the orphanage had to 
be closed for political reasons; whereupon Dr. Petrovitch, who was 
keenly alive to the danger, even from the national standpoint, of 
allowing the good work it was doing to lapse, organised im its place 
his Boys’ Home 

At the present time this Home is by far the most important 
philanthropic institution in Servia. The Doctor, who is still its 
director, works it on lines that are as original as they have proved to 
be successful: If a little vagrant presents himself there, he is not only 
admitted at once but he is made welcome. He is provided with good 
clothes in the place of his rags, is given good food, and is surrounded’ 
with comforts. Nor is this all;he is never allowed to hear a rough 
word; no punishment ever befalls him; on the contrary, he is treated 
with great courtesy as well as great kindliness. He is even invited to 
dine with the director in his private house from time to time, and 
on these occasions is waited on as an honoured guest. The object 
of this proceeding is to arouse in him if possible a feeling of 
self-respect, and at the same time to bring home to him the fact that, 
in the words of the director, “honesty pays.” Dr. Petrovitch’s theory 
is that boys of this class, having as a rule passed all their lives amidst 
degrading associations and in misery, do not know that anything of 
the nature of happiness or comfort exists in this world: kicks and 
cuffs and semi-starvation seem to them the natural state of things 
here below, and they have actually to be taught that it is otherwise. 
And the only way they can be taught is by rendering them happy 
and comfortable. When once this is done, and they have been made 
to realise that their happiness and comfort depend on their working 
hard and behaving well, they do work hard and do behave well, he 
maintains, rf for no other reason than that they do not wish to return 
to their old state of misery. The theory, as a theory, is crude of 
course; still in practice it certainly answers admirably in Belgrade. 
During the twenty years the Home has been open, thousands of little 
ragamuffins, who were marching in a bee-line for prison if not for 
the gallows, have been transformed by the training Dr. Petrovitch has 
given them into honest men capable of doing useful work in the world. 

Bulgaria for the time being has no poor relief system at all, and she 
has certainly a good excuse, if ever a nation had, for being without 
one. From the day she threw off the Turkish yoke and secured the 
right to manage her own affairs, she has been striving heart and soul 
to put her house in order. But it is no easy task to put a house in 
order in which the reckless and ‘thriftless have been living for centuries, 
especially when one’s hands are tied by lack of money; and the 
wonder is that she should have been able to do so much, not that 
something should still remain for her to do. Besides, although poor 
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relief is not yet organised, the Bulgarian Government are keenly alive 
to the necessity of organising it, and are making preparations 
accordingly. Just about a year ago, M. Petkoff, for whom all Bulgaria 
is now mourning, told me that he had sent officials to Paris, Vienna 
and Berlin to study the systems in force there for the relief of children, 
and that he was only waiting for their reports to found a children’s 
department in Sofia. And certainly one is sorely needed; for out of 
the 6,000 boys and girls who attend the Communal schools there, 
1,000 are reported as being msufficiently fed. So pitiably hungry 
indeed do some children go to school, that the teachers, out of their 
own scanty means, provide them with free dinners. 

While waiting for the better days that are coming, the destitute in 
Bulgaria are reduced to living in a somewhat hand-to-mouth fashion, 
it must be confessed. In Sofia, as m other towns, destitute children 
are boarded out by the Municipality until they are seven, when they 
are handed over to the keeping of some private society or other, which, 
in return for taking care of them until they are old enough to take care 
of themselves, receives a subvention. As for the aged poor, they are 
allowed to live rent free im certain houses belonging to the 
Municipality, and they are given small monthly allowances with 
additional grants on high days and holidays. For the destitute, who 
are neither old nor young, but in what ought to be the prime of life, 
no provision whatever is made, unless they be ill, when they are 
admitted to hospitals where eve-ything is done that can be done in the 
way of skilful treatment and careful nursing to restore them to health 
and strength. The full cost of poor relief, apart from sick relief, in 
Sofia was in 1905 only 41,600. 

In rural districts the Communal authorities do for the poor what 
in town is done by the Municipalities, so far at least as the poor 
themselves allow it to be done; and that is by no means far. For 
what paupers there are in Bulgaria are town-bred, even if country-born. 
The peasants as a race have all the Montenegrins’ horror of poor 
relief, and must be in very sors straits indeed before they will accept 
it As a rule they cling together and help one another, the strong 
supporting the feeble; for family feeling is an important factor among 
them, and a village is often little more than one great family. 

In Bosnia, as in Herzegovina, poor relief, oddly enough, has been 
very carefully organised, and is, in the chief towns at any rate 
administered with great skill The poor relief authorities are the 
Burgomaster and a Committee of the Municipal Council In Serajevo, 
the Burgomaster, who is a Turk, is keenly interested in all that 
concerns the’ poor, and devotes himself specially to seeing that the 
helpless among them are well cared for. The children for whom the 
town provides are either boarded-ont or sent as paying guests to the 
orphanage Archbishop Stadler has founded; while the old people 
either receive smal] pensions ar are lodged in the Municipality's Old 
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Age Home. This home is a delightful retreat, quite a model of what 
such a place should be. Although it is in the centre of the town, 
with windows looking on to a busy street, it has a large garden with 
great trees under which the inmates can spend the whole day if they 
choose. There they receive their visitors, as a rule, although they 
have well-furnished, comfortable rooms in which to receive them if 
they prefer it These old people are fed, too, as well as they are 
lodged, the food provided for them being not only good but quite 
dainty. They have coffee and rolls for breakfast; soup, meat and 
vegetables for dinner; coffee with something to eat in the afternoon ; 
and soup with vegetables or a pudding for supper. And such of them 
as smoke receive also tobacco, cigarette paper and matches. Yet 
thanks to good management the cost per head is only 6d. a day. 

In this home, Mahomedans and Catholics, Orthodox and Jews, all 
live together on terms of equality,—live together, too, in peace, so 
careful have the authorities been to remove every possible cause of 
friction, and to teach by the force of example all-round toleration. 
The .Mahomedan women have a taste for yellow shoes, and the 
Orthodox for red ones; the Burgomaster, therefore, provides his 
protégées with yellow shoes and red shoes, as well as black ones, to 
choose from. Then, as Mahomedan men would be scandalised were 
their women folk to be allowed to live in rooms into which prying 
male eyes could peer, the old ladies—the youngest among them will 
never see sixty again—are lodged in rooms where the windows are 
covered with lattice work. It is by paying attention to such trifles 
as these, and insisting that the master and matron shall pay attention 
to them too, that they shall interfere as little as possible with those 
under their care, while humouring their foibles and pet weaknesses— 
that the Turkish Burgomaster has succeeded in making his old age 
home the abode-of peace and happiness that it is. 

Although Roumania has little in common with the Balkan States, 
she ig too near a neighbour of theirs not to claim mention here, 
especially as peculiar interest is attached to the poor relief system in 
force in her capital, owing to its being the only poor relief system, so 
far as I know, ever devised and worked by women. 

When some 38 years ago the present Queen of Roumania arrived 
in Bucharest as a bride, she found the poor there in a pitiable condition : 
it was only the sharp-witted among them who obtained any help at 
all, and they simply by playing the importunate widow. For although 
poverty was rife in the land, and men, women and children were 
starving, there was no organised relief of any kind, nothing, indeed, 
for the poor to rely upon but begging. The law ordained, it is true, 
that the Municipality should provide for the destitute; but 
unfortunately the Municipality had no money wherewith to provide 
for them; for Roumania in those days was straining every nerve to 
prepare for the great fight that was at hand, a fight on which hung 
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her very existence as a nation. So long as she had the Turk at her 
gate and owed him allegiance, she must—she had no alternative—spend 
every penny she could raise on her army, let the poor fare as they 
might. No one realised this more clearly than Queen Elisabeth. It 
would be useless, she knew, to apply to the Municipality for help; 
equally useless to apply to the Government: the Roumanian Parlia- 
ment would have scoffed aloud had it been suggested to them that 
they should devote their time to social legislation Whatever was 
done would have to be done by private persons, and would have to be 
done, as the Queen soon found, by women; for when men’s heads are 
busy with national problems, there is not much chance of their 
troubling themselves with matters so parochial as poor relief. And 
with some few notable exceptions, Roumanian women at that time 
knew no more about administrative work, or indeed any sort of 
practical work, than canary birds, and looked upon almsgiving as 
the one and only method of helping the poor. 

Fortunately the Queen herself had been brought up in a very 
different school from that m which it was then the fashion for 
Roumanian mothers to bring up their daughters. Even as a child she 
had been accustomed to going about among the poor, and had learnt 
by personal experience to know them and their ways,—to know, almost 
by instinct, how they could best be helped. Fortunately, too, her head 
ig as clear as her heart is tender; and she does not allow her keen 
sympathy with suffering to blind her to the fact that almsgiving more 
often than not spells demoralisation Besides, poetess though she be, 
she is a practical woman, with a marked talent for business, and some- 
thing like a genius for organisation; and as she has always had more 
people to help than she had money wherewith to help them, she has 
developed a real gift, not only for devising money-raising expedients, 
but also for makmg one bani do two banis’ work. This gift stood 
her in good stead when she launched out on her career as poor relief 
organiser and administrator; for she had no poor rate or other official 
source of income to draw upon for her undertaking; no means, 
indeed, of any sort, excepting what she either provided herself or 
persuaded others to provide. So sorely pinched was she for money 
in ‘those early days that there could be no question of paying salaries: 
work that in other capitals has always been done by paid officials is, 
even now, in Bucharest, done gratis by the Boyards’ wives and 
daughters, whom the Queen herself has trained. For, fired by her 
example, the great ladies of Roumania soon rallied around her, and 
threw themselves heart and soul into the task of trying to better the 
lot of the poor. 

Not only did Queen Elisabeth organise whatever there is in the 
way of poor relief in Bucharest, but she still controls its 
administration ; she is, in fact, practically the head of the poor relief 
department, a department worked entirely by amateurs. She has 
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founded a large number of private societies, each one of which devotes 
itself, under her surveillance, to some special branch of relief work. 
Quite recently she founded one for the help of the blind, which she 
has very much at heart. She also encourages others to found 
similar societies and takes them, when founded, under her 
protection. Each society is autonomous: it has its own 
Managing committee and its own vice-president, while the Queen 
1s, as a rule, its president It works on its own special lines 
and must raise for itself the money it spends Still, although 
independent of one another, these societies all act more or less in 
concert, the Queen forming a connecting link among them. For 
many years of her life she attended regularly the committee meetings 
of the more important of them; and even now she is often present, if 
any subject of special interest is under discussion. Minute reports 
concerning what the various societies do and leave undone are sent 
to her; and she is always consulted before any change is made either 
in their organisation or their management When difficulties arise, 
especially when money runs short, as it often does, they always turn 
to her for advice; and the cases are few and far between when she 
does not devise means of helping them. If her own purse is empty 
she will, as Mr. Carnegie has learnt by experience, appeal on their 
behalf to someone whose purse is full; or, if she has the time, she will 
write a review article or a poem, and pass on to them the cheque the 
grateful Editor sends her. 

Of all the societies the Queen has founded the most interesting is 
the Regina Elisabeta, which devotes itself specially to administering 
out-relief. It consists of about a hundred members, all ladies, and a 
large number of assistant members who act under their direction. 
Each member is responsible to the managing committee of the society 
for the relief of the poor in some one district. She is the relieving 
officer of the district, in fact, and is expected to be personally 
acquainted with the poor who live there. If any of them require 
relief, it is to her they apply for it; and whatever they receive passes 
through her hands. Excepting in urgent cases, however, she cannot 
grant relief on her own responsibility, lest her feelings lead her 
judgment astray to the detriment of the society’s funda She must 
convince the managing committee that the relief is needed; and 
before this can be done, one of her colleagues must visit her protégé 
and confirm her report of the case. For not only does she do the 
work of a relieving officer, but she stands to the committee m the 
same relation as that in which a relieving officer stands to a Board 
of Guardians: she is responsible to them for every penny she gives 
away, just as they are responsible to the whole society, and all who 
subscribe to its funds, for every penny all the members give sway. 
Although the members of the Elisabeta are ladies, the financial affairs 
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of the society are managed by a committee of gentlemen, who revise 
their accounts and try to make both ends meet for them. f 
_ Besides granting temporary relief to those passing through dark 
days owing to illness or lack of work, the Elisabeta grants permanent 
allowances to a large number of old men and women whose working 
days are past. It gives them a supply of clothes, too, every year, and 
two supplies of fuel Then it has built a beautiful old age home for 
such of them as have no relatives with whom they can live and are too 
feeble to live alone. 

The Munca, or Work Society, was founded for the purpose of 
relieving the poor by keeping their fingers busy. Any woman who 
can prove that she is thoroughly respectable and in need of a little 
help may become one of its workers. Then the society teaches her 
how to work, unless she knows already; it supplies her with any 
materials she may require, and sells for her what she makes. If she 
needs a sewing machine, it will lend her the money to buy one; 
will lend her also, if necessary, the money to pay her rent It 
provides her with medical attendance and medicine gratis, if she is 
il; it gives her fuel and clothing at Christmas; a present at Easter; 
a dot of from 40 to 1,000 francs if she gets married; and admits her, 
when too old to work, into an almshouse. It interests itself in her 
and all her concerns, in fact, and is always on the alert to give her a 
helping hand. 

The society has now nearly 2,000 workers on its list; and twice 
every week the waiting-rooms at its headquarters are thronged with 
women and girls come either in search of work, or to bring back work 
done. And wonderfully pretty they look in their much-embroidered 
white gowns, with their bight-coloured scarfs around their heads; 
for they wear the national dress, being for the most part peasants, 
not Bucharesters They squat on the ground in the oddest 
fashion, while waiting; and they work almost as hard with their 
tongues as with their fingers, the very room ringing with their 
merry laughter. For although bare daily bread means for them 
twelve hours’ hard toil out of every twenty-four, they seem to find life 
well worth livmg. They pass in turn through a room where at 
one counter they hand in the work they have done ; at another counter 
they are paid full market price for doing it; and at a third, they 
receive the materials for the work they are going to do. Meanwhile, 
in an adjoining room, lames are-hard at work drawing embroidery 
designs for them to copy, and seeking beautiful combinations of colour. 
The Munca is managed entirely by ladies, who even do the buying 
and selling. Furnica, or the Ant, also provides work for all comers 
who are respectable and poor. This society is as patriotic as it is 
charitable ; and, while helping the needy, it strives to encourage and 
develop national industries. The ladies who direct its operations 
have opened a large shop for the sale of their protégées’ productions, 
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them esis of women who would otherwise have to live on charity 

Then there are societies, like the Painea Zilnica, for feeding the 
hungry ; like the Obol, for giving clothes to those who have none ; and 
like the Albina, for lending money secretly to gentlefolk in distress. 
Stray babies are taken charge of by the Materna and the Leaganul St. 
Catherine; while children of all ages are well cared for by many 
societies, especially by the Helena Domna, with its refuge, orphanage 
and great school Never was there a town of its size with so many 
philanthropic societies as Bucharest; never was there a town where 
so much was done for the poor. It is a question, indeed, whether 
there are not too many societies, and whether too much is not done. 
Certainly, if a penniless loafer were to ask me whither he could betake 
himself with the best chance of living in comfort at the expense of 
the charitable, I should without hesitation recommend him to go to 
Bucharest. 

In other Roumanian towns, as in all Communes, the local authorities 
provide for the poor; it is only in Bucharest that they stand aside and 
leave society to do their work for them. Beyond supporting a night 
refuge, a people’s kitchen, some public baths, and part of. an 
orphanage, giving pensions to a few old men and women, and sub- 
ventions to a few charities, the Bucharest Municipality, even to-day, 
do nothing for the poor; while the Church does even less than they 
do, and the State does less than the Church. The whole of the poor 
relief administration of this town with its 283,000 inhabitants is, in 
fact, in the hands of private persons, and is paid for out of private 
purses. And as it is with poor relief so is it also with sick relief. 
There are no finer hospitals in Europe than those m Bucharest, no 
hospitals where the poor are treated more skilfully or more humanely ; 
and all who present themselves, providing they be really ill, are 
admitted without question. Yet neither -Church, State, nor 
Municipality contributes one penny to the support of these institutions : — 
they were built and are still maintained out of funds left for the 
purpose by dead and gone benefactors. The money for sick relief 
was provided, in fact, by private persons of their own free-will, just‘as 
even to-day the money for poor relief is provided. Of all the capitals 
in Europe, Bucharest is certainly the one in which charity most 
abounds, 
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NE comes away from the “Exhibition of Portraits” at the 
O National Library ia Paris feeling as if one had been person- 
ally acquainted with most of the great personages pictorially 
represented there. The wiole show fits into two fairly large rooms 
entered from the Rue Vivienne. If the catalogue is bulky from the 
multiplicity of its numbers, there is not a large picture in either 
room, and none dates later than the first half of the seventeenth 
century. One might almost hide away some of the most valuable 
in a nutshell The menipulation of Van Eyck, Blarenberghe, 
Meissonier is surpassed by the miniaturists, or, as they were 
called, enfumineurs, who worked on the margins of parchment 
manuscripts, and, towards the close of the fourteenth century, of 
volumes in gothictype. Cme need not be a connoisseur to fmd infinite 
pleasure in reading mediæva: and renaissance history in the pictures 
at this exhibition. The first room gives the infancy of French art, 
which is so different from the second childhood betrayed in retrogres- 
sion. The libraries of Toulouse, Besançon, Dijon and The Hague, 
the Paris Arsenal, the Nazonal Library, the Library of St. Geneviève 
and many private collectons have contributed to this gathering 
together of graphic “docmments” illustrative of so many reigns and 
moods and tenses of the most brilliant, enterprising, keenly perceptive 
and imaginative people o= the Western world. 

The difficulty of transnor: in the Middle Age had a marked effect 
on pictorial art. Once the Roman roads lapsed into wild country, 
goods could only be trensported on pack mules or horses. Other 
difficulties in the way of =ransport lay in the violence of the time—the 
claims for toll of the Barons whose keeps or castles lay along the 
horse tracks, the frequency of morasses, and, at certain seasons, of 
swollen fords. The smaller the picture, the easier it was for the 
knight to stow it away ic the gorget of his coat of mail A lady could 
not so well hide a bulky as a fairly small Hor@ under her pillion- 
saddle. Were the seigniorial residence attacked, costly objects of 
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insignificant size could be more easily hidden until quieter times. 
_ The most precious goods thus came, as the proverb put it, to be 
wrapped up in tiny parcels ` This continued until Charles VIL 
created a gendarmerie to keep down baronial and other marauders, 
and the King became master in fact, as well as law, of the highways. 
The wee miniature ruled until Louis XI. had pretty well crushed the 
feudal nobility and assured safety on the roads connecting the large 
towns. Until noe large decorative painting was not possible in 
France. Some of the great castles had grand halls. But generally 
the living-rooms were sacrificed to military necessities and were poky 
and confned, and without views except on courtyards, which were 
really barrack yards. The living-rooms resembled in their cramped 
area those in the original residence of the Romanoff family in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. The furniture, though of proportionate size, was 
made in the keep or castle by workmen fetched thither from the 
cities, it being impossible to bring it from any distance. What with 
bad roads, the difficulty of transport across the Alps and the marauding 
activity of the Bey of Tunis and the Dey of Algiers on the’sea, Italy - 
could furnish very few of her artistic luxuries to the French. Louis XL 
could never dress himself according to hi: costly taste until he fetched 
silk and velvet weavers from Venice and Florence. Francis 1, when 
he wanted to have his vast palaces magnificently decorated, had to 
send for artisans who were masters of the grand Italian style, which 
revelled in wide surfaces and plenty of elbow room. Sculpture 
before the sixteenth century was in France confined to coffrets in 
precious metals or ivory or oak, and all small, to altar furniture, 
to tombstones and to abbeys near navigable rivers which connected’ 
them with granite or marble quarries. This possibly was the reason 
why St. Denis became the place of sepulture of the Kings of the Third - 
or Capetian Dynasty. 

The exhibition at the National Library opens delightful vistas into 
the Capetian-and Valois periods, and into the time of the three first 
Bourbons, up to the first invasion of the Netherlands by Louis XIV.. 
It completes the one held three years ago of Les Primitifs Français, 
and adds to the special lore which one acquired at the Retrospective 
Exhibition of 1900 at the Petit Palats. j 

For the first time an attempt is here made to follow up to the 
thirteenth century the art of portrait painting freed from the conven- 
tionality which had really almost reduced it to hieroglyphics. Until 
the middle of that century artists rather attended to the conventional 
signs by which a great personage could be distingpished than to his 
- personal characteristics. One of the conventions was to make him 
of superior stature; hence, perhaps, the still current expression ws 
grand personnage. They had it in Egypt. The Colossi representing 
Pharaohs near Thebes seem all the greater for the Queen who stands 
at the side of one of them being only of life size. It enhanced the 
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importance of a monarch in the Dark Ages to add a cubit to his 
stature. The arms, and later on the coat of arms, received the closest 
attention from the portraitist, as did the armchair, the footstool and 
coffret or money-box in the ikon of King Dagobert It may have 
been that in a time of gross ignorance and brutal fierceness there was 
very little difference between one Frankish warrior and another. As 
the barbarians grew more intellectual, the inner man showed more in 
the outward appearance, producing varieties of countenance and 
shades in the play of expression. In this connection let me repeat a 
remark made to me some twenty years ago by a Frenchman who had 
been spending six months ar so in England:—*I find,” he said, “a 
“greater variety of faces at the Spurgeon Tabernacle than in an 
“Anglican Ritualistic Church. It is the same thing in the House of 
“Commons. The Tories have more the appearance of a clan, or flock, 
“or herd than the Liberals They are certainly the less intellectual 
“of the two great parties.” 

Yes. One can almost deduce the great intellectual activity of the 
ancient Greeks from the bewildering variety of their gods and the 
very distinct personality of each. The more a people think and act 
according to the inner monitor of each, the more dissimilar they 
become externally. Artists only blocked out the faces of their 
subjects in the Merovingian or even the Carlovingian period 
when they illustrated the margins of monkish books and manuals for 
hunters. A few stereotyped faces, with the help of particular 
attributes, did for almost general use. When perceptions grew keener 
and fingers more dexterous, the portrait became more and more a 
likeness. 

In the time of St. Louis the conventional portrait began to fall into 
disfavour, though at Constantinople, which then in many ways set the 
fashions to the West, pictorial style grew more stiff, not to say rigidly 
expressionless. The ealumineur who illustrated book margins and 
frontispieces began to see king’s faces as they really were, but had to 
contend with the servility of courtiers. The Crusades opened the 
eyes of the latter and, we may also suppose, of their masters) At any 
rate, artists had by this time learned that Frederick IL and Henry JIL 
or*his son Edward L were not cast in the same mould. Not alone the 
perceptive but the analytical faculty had greatly evolved towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Miniatures an inch square are 
beautifully modelled. In thmgs small enough to be done with a 
magnifying-glass the style is often broad and the pencil free. The 
Hundred Years’ War made it freer. It was well emancipated by the 
time Fouquet became the king’s painter at Tours, and in regard to ' 
sincerity his mantle fell on Jean Clouet, whose son Frangois perfected 
the art of portraiture in one, two or three pencils with the help of 
sanguine and the slightest touches of coloured pastels for lips, eyes 
and hair. ; 
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These miniatures, as I have shown, have, through their smallness, 
escaped causes of destruction ‘They are among the very rare 
“documents” in which the early history of our Western civilisation 
can be studied At a time when speech was free, the instinctive 
longing of the human mind for truth found vent in miniature painting, 
at first in the monasteries, and again from the latter half of St. Louis’ 
reign, when there was a notable awakening of civic and communal life, 
greatly accelerated in the time of his son Philippe le Hardi and of 
his grandsons. The Rue de la Boutebrie, which no longer exists, 
became a street of studios and workshops of artistic designers, 
exluminexrs, miniaturists and copyists in Gothic text. The rich 
students who came from all parts to follow the classes of the professors 
` of the University gave much employment to these artists and artisans, 
Thibaut, Count of Champagne and also King of Navarre, a poet, 
scholar and lover of classical. books, was one of their notable and 
very generous patrons. They found a market, we may surmise, 
at the Fair of Troyes, the capital of his county and one of the chief 
centres of. diffusion for imported goods or goods intended for 
exportation. A yet greater patrop was the Duke of Berry, brother 
of Charles V., and a man, as he appears in the different miniatures 
representing him, of almost caricatural ugliness. As one of the 
guardians of his nephew Charles VL, he plundered the treasury to 
- gratify his book-loving hobby. Exalumineurs, miniaturists, designers 
of marginal ornaments and of fancy letters, permanently worked at 
~ his chateaux at le Bicètre near Paris, at Mehun-sur-Yevre, at Bourges, 
at Poitiers, at Husson or Hesdin in French Flanders, and at Nesle. 
He paid them liberally, sometimes in gold, sometimes in kind, some- 
times in grants ofland. One of his best artists at Husson, Jacquemart, 
directed the artisans employed on /es Grandes Heures, now in the 
National Library, and at Zes ¢rds Belles Heures at Chantilly, 
Jacquemart helping in the execution of both, One might imagine, 
so fresh are still the colours, that they worked in precious stones. 
We have no such hues and tones. All were extracted from plants, 
and mixed with the white of an egg, or a little gum dissolved in 
water. Ona leaf of Zes Grandes Heures one sees a miniature of the 
Duc de Berry with three friends before the portal of a chapel 
dedicated to St. Peter. The saint has come out and appears to 
constrain’ the Duke to come into the chapel, taking him vigorously 
by the arm as one good friend might another. Duke John has grown 
' old and no better looking. He had not long before married a young 
Bourbon wife who saved Charles VI. from being birned to death 
at that rude wedding masquerade at the Queen’s house, known as 
hotel de Saint PoL’ This Duchess became bitten with her husband’s 
book-fancying mania. His brother Philip, the Bold, or the Impudent, 
first Duke of Burgundy, of the second line, spent a vast fortune on 
bcoks, rare jewels and furniture, so much so that on his death his wife, 
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a great Netherlandish heiress, refused to take on herself his debts. 
The creditors sold the collection publicly in her States. As she died 
soon after, her son, John the Fearless, could afford to live in a grand 
and showy style. The second wife of John, Duc de-Berry, stripped 
her lands—and broad lands they were—of flocks and herds to pay 
for beautifully-illuminated Avra, missals, romantic poems and other 
books. Like ladies dressed up to the throat they had the bindings 
of their books of devotion d2corated with precious stones that would 
now be worn on bared necks. 

Christine de Pisan, who stands out in solitary relief in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, earned a living throughout her 
long widowhood by writing poems, historical memoirs and an allegory, 
“la Cité des Dames,” which she illustrated. Five of her volumes have 
been exciting the interest of feminists at the Rue Vivienne Exhibition. 
In each she gives a miniature of herself, done by herself, too 
She is not to be laughed at as a Miss la Creevy of medieval Pans, 
for she shows remarkable talent. I should have been glad to see a 
miniature of her father. Charles V., surnamed the Wise, had, in his 
early difficulties, fetched thar Italian from Pisa to act as his astrologer, 
and he took him into his favour, which he retained to the end of his 
life. May not the Pisan, while recording and interpreting the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, have brought Charles into the paths 
of wisdom, and kept him therein? That king’s policy in regard to 
Edward II, to defeat him by never facing him on the field of battle, 
is more Italian than French. A systematic policy of letting the 
English in France stew in their own juice almost betrays the guiding 
finger of the astute Pisan It overreached Edward’s captains, who 
broke their heads agairst stone walls while Edward jollified at 
Windsor with the Countess of Salisbury and Alice Perrers. 

Thanks to Christine de Pisan’s pen we become as it were personally 
acquainted with Charles V., his Queen Jeanne of Bourbon, his brothers, 
who became in the next reign the curses of their country, his sons, 
the brilliant Duke of Orleens—another collector of precious books and 
curios—and Charles VI.—surnamed the Rich when he came to the 
throne, and the Mad later on in his unfortunate reign. Christine de 
Pisan had married a high official connected with the judicature. He 
died soon after their mariage, and she struck out a quite new line, 
that of Court newswoman and memorialist, illuminated and ornamented 
the books she wrote, pain-ed miniatures to illustrate them, and secured 
the patronage of Valentine, Duchess of Orleans, and Isabeau of 
Bavaria, the woman whom the prophet Merlin predicted was to ruin 
France until a virgin arose to redeem her. 

Christine lived to wrie about the prowess of Joan of Arc. She 
had a fluent, and for tke time elegant, pen, and though reticent in 
dealing with the royal personages she knew, is interesting even now. 
Her likenesses give one -he impression of unadulterated Jewish blood. 
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Had her father been a Jew, he would have thrown his whole soul 
into interpretations of the courses of the celestial bodies, as against 
Edward IIL, as great a persecutor of the Chosen People as his French 
grandfather had been of the Templars. Christine de Pisan is the only 
authoress of medieval France. Charles V. is her hero, almost her 
divinity. We may assume that she thought least said of Isabeau 
of Bavaria, soonest mended. She keeps silence on the charge of 
witchcraft brought against Valentine of Milan, Duchess of Orleans, 
based on her power to soothe and calm Charles VL in his fits of 
insane fury. 

The surroundings of the thirteenth and fourteenth century kings are 
given with graphic artlessness in No. 36 and some other paintings of 
regal doings and palatial conditions of life (One could find the 
scenario and personages for a novel or a play in No. 36, a painting 
not larger than the leaflet of a small tract, but as finished as a Blaren- 
berghe on the lid of a snuff-box, and of absolute truth and pleasing 
brilliancy. The picture is m compartments, like, say, a doll’s-house, 
partially open in the front. The lower part gives bird’s-eye views or 
nearly so of the courtyards of a royal palace, possibly of the Louvre 
or Le Palais dela Cité, The upper part is that which is open as the 
doll’s-house might be. We have there a room with a tiled floor, no 
furniture, but a throne under a dais, and a high arched ceiling of wood 
with girders. Charles VL is on the throne with an‘ Oriental carpet 
and a footstool at his feet. He receives a precious book Les demandes 
faites par le roi Charles VI. touchant son état et le gouvernment 
de sa personne, avec les réponses de Pierre Salmon le Frutier.. The 

' King resembles his father and is, to modern eyes, a manifest case of 
degeneration, as were his father (a fact that confirms me in the idea 
that the Pisan Astrologer was really the wise man behind the throne) 
and his grandfather John the Good or Profuse. Without that sun- 
stroke at Le Mans, Charles VI. must have gone out of his mind. under 
the strain of any strong emotion Ina corner of the room we see the 
Duc de Berry, the Provost of Paris, des Ursing, and a stout lady of 
a determined air with her hand on her hip akimbo. She wears a high 
and elaborate head-dress and must be a person of very high rank. 


`° Does the duke try to pacify her or to bring her round to his way of 


. seeing some disputed point? His gesticulation justifies this inference. 
One cannot mistake him, the painter rendering his rude, not to say 
vulgar, ugliness and dressing him in an ample gown of deep red pile 
velvet, lined with fur, and bordered with golden swans. The cygne 
xavré or angry swan figured on’ his crest and is brought into the 
marginal designs of the Hora at the National Library. 

In one of the courtyards of the palace are saddied horses and stone 
steps for mounting them. In another there are a mule and a donkey, 
probably the mounts of Pierre Salmon and his attendant In those 
slow, far back days, and much later, learned men and priests generally 
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rode on mules, and their clerks who carried their papers on donkeys. 
The lady went on a led horse in the streets of cities and the tire 
woman followed on a donkzy. There was no incongruity in these 
long-eared animals being in the courtyards of kings. The out- 
buildings in which the servants and other retainers lodged, when they 
skirt the street have no windows on the ground floor, at any rate, 
none looking streetward. The walls are buttressed up to the first 
floor, which is in half timber and adobe and of mean appearance. The 
windows are partly in the roof. Women look out at most of them, 
and one thinks them too tall for the window frame. There are some 
glass panes in most of the windows; but parchment is more exten- 
sively used. The king’s kizchen is in a low out-building, and dishes 
are being thence taken upstairs. Cobble-stones pave the street. Men 
with wallets or small casks on their backs and people who might be 
going to the market walk by the palace. The women employed about 
the kitchen are dressed like present-day French Sisters of Charity. 
They are smart and tidy. The men in the street are not, and give 
the notion of great poverty. Chimneys are tall and roofs in slate or 
tiles. Tiles floor the Royal presence chamber, but an oriental carpet 
is spread before the king’s throne. The monkey is a general favourite. 
One often in fourteenth century miniatures sees a monkey chained to 
a great ball which it drags along after itself, just like a convict a 
hundred years ago. Parrots, dogs, hawks, falcons seem to have the 
freedom of palace or of castle, indeed, of the whole residence. People 
who lived in Paris must have been greatly cramped for room, how- 
ever high or wealthy. Th military part of the household left so little 
room for the civilians that the elbows of the latter must have been in 
each other’s ribs, and the atmosphere of an ill-kept barrack prevailed. 
The poky and mean aspect of the King’s presence Chamber is the 
very antitype of feudal stateliness as described by Walter Scott. 
These bright pictures <eep in mind a dreary time. Occasionally 
illustrious visitors, Royal or Imperial, came to Paris and met with a 
noble receptian. Among them were the German Emperor, the King 
of Portugal, the Comte de Saint Pol, brother of the King of Bohemia, 
“a young German” said to be a son of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, 
hes who performed the miracles of the roses and the loaves of bread ; 
Kings of England, of Aragon, Sicily and Navarre, deputations from 
general councils of archb:shops, bishops and Papal Legates appear in 
pictorial records of the Court of France. Eleven bishops attended a 
banquet in honour of Eenry IIL, and three thousand knights with 
emblazoned arms and crests. They jousted at the Hotel de St. Pol in 
this fighting trim and sat down to dinner in robes of Oriental silk 
Queen Blanche, from a feeling of piety, received the young German 
with especial attention. As his mother had often, she presumed, kissed 
his forehead, so she, to derive some of the graces of Saint Elizabeth 
from him, devoutly pressed her lips upon it. The eleven bishops 
VOL. XON. 16 
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witnessed with edification this act of piety. They had also the . 
honour to be invited to hear him descant on the virtues of his saintly 
parent. The Royal excursion to the Abbey of Cluny, in Burgundy, 
called out of obscurity a: crowd of young untonsured artists to 
chronicle pictorially the’events on the road and at the Abbey. The 
flower of the feudal nobility served as guardsmen to the Queen 
Dowager, Queen, Princesses and seventy young ladies, all mounted 
on palfreys, the park hacks of their period. This grand cavalcade 
wanted to pay their respects to the Father of the Faithful, then 
universally known as “the Apostle” Innocent IV. The kitchens of 
Cluny are still the wonder of antiquarians What could the monks 
have wanted with so many stupendous fireplaces for roasting sheep 
and oxen whole, and spits on which dozens of pullets, geese and 
other fowl could turn at the same time? Yet these utensils could have 
been hardly-equal to the strain put on them by the presence in the 
Abbey of the Papal and the Royal parties, for the Pope went there 
with his whole court and a following of bishops and archbishops who 
had been attending a.council held at Lyons. 

How often did I not in my childish years, in reading Gray’s poem of 
“The Bard,” peruse the verses referring to the “She Wolf of France 
“whose unrelenting fangs, etc”? This monstrous woman has her 
place at the Rue Vivienne exhibition as a member of Philip the Hand- 
some’s family and his only daughter. She stands with her three 
brothers, who became successively Kings of France, near the throne 
of the Handsome Philip, who is what his surname signifies, but of a 
too stem and overbearing countenance to please. The crown 
surmounting the hood of Isabelle and the leopards on her robe tell us 
that she is already Queen of England. [By the way, could Gray have 
geen some painting of her in this robe and mistaken the heraldic 
leopards for wolves?] She has a full underlip, but the well-closed 
mouth of one able to keep her own counsel, and a watchful eye and 
composed appearance. The face is common, almost vulgar, and the 
countenance that rather of the confidante in a French tragedy than of 
the queenly heroine. A nose long and low at the bridge rises towards 
the end and then bends in as if under pressure. The French call it 
un mes camus. The wide and swelling nostrils accord with the under 
lip. -Gray must have seen a replica, perhaps at Horace Walpole’s, 
perhaps at Windsor, of this miniature, and thought of the wolf's 
nostrils in satisfying the unrelenting fangs as he examined those of 
Isabelle. Her cry, however, to her son Edward to “spare my gentle 
“Mortimer” reveals the soft side of her lupine nature. ` 

Philip the Good of Burgundy had the Fleming Miolet’s “Miracles 
“de Notre Dame” translated for the edification of his second wife, 
Isabella of Portugal, and her ladies. This finely written and 
decorated book presented to the duchess an amorphous Virgin 
evolved out of the moral conscience of the Flemings. She is, above 
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all things, practical and utilitarian, and insists on her votaries paying 
back what help she gives them in an improved life. They in 
bettering their souls by better ways extend her sphere of influence. 
She taught the poor women of Belgium to make bobbin lace and to 
spin that uncommonly fine th-ead known as fi/ de da Vierge. Queen 
of Heaven though she 1s, she tid not disdain, when a poor woman had 
to work in the fields, to take her place beside the cradle and to clean 
up the cottage. But if she found it on a second visit in a state of 
muck she went away never tc return. Had this Virgin a present-day 
opportunity to appear at Lourdes, we could imagine her telling 
` Bernadette that the phylloxera was due to the wholesale massacres 
of small birds, larks, becquef.gues and ortolans, and that springs and 
water courses must as sacred things be kept unpolluted. Our Lady, 
as presented in the frontispzece, is a comely Flemish woman. The 
medallion heads are painted, and admirably, in camaiex. Philip the 
Good is in the frontispiece on his knees before this excellent Virgin. 
He takes the liberty of presenting to her his patron Saints Andrew 
and Philip, and craving for them her protection. An angel hovers 
above him bearing a shield on which are painted his armorial 
bearings, and a grand show they make. In his time birth was of the 
greatest consequence. The Bishop of Coutances at Joan of Arc’s 
trial refused to admit that the Archangel Michael, and Saints 
Margaret and Catherine, noble ladies, could possibly demean them‘ 
selves by entering into an alliance with a low-born creature lke the 
prisoner before the court. The Christian principle of equality could 
only make way in conjunction with that of utter obedience to 
authority. “Les Miracles de Notre Dame” are anecdotic; historiettes 
in short. They are still read with delight in the cottages of the back- 
ward parts of Flanders. A duplicate of the translation made for the 
Good Philip was sent by him to Francis Sforza, in whom he discerned 
a coming man. 

They drank with the utmost gusto the Céte d’ Or vintages at the 
Papal Court at Avignon in the time of Philip the Gooh The 
cardinals and other monsignori grew so fond of the fine Burgundies 
as to be more and more loth to return to Rome. The waterway to 
Avignon was from the rich city of Chalons, by the sleepy Saône, to 
Lyons, where it joins the Rione. The wins merchants brought back 
Petrarch’s sonnets and much aise which from Chalons and Dijon reached 
Paris and the Flemish cities. These sonnets wherever they were read 
called out echoes and helped to nurture the spirit of gallantry which 
carried all before it at the court of Francis I. Isabeau of Bavaria could 
read them in Italian, which she learned from her mother, a Visconti 
of Milan and aunt of Duchess Valentine of Orleans. There are more 
than traces of this return ficsh of commerce with Avignon at the Rue 
Vivienne Exhibition. Petrarch in his sonnets simply laicised, or 
secularised as they say now, the Blessed Virgin. Instead of calling 
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her Mary he named her Laura If France and Italy had not been ripe 
for this change of names, Petrarch would not have attempted it. The 
crusades had shaken up the minds of Crusaders and helped to 
materialise religion, though this effect passed unperceived. The 
Emperor Frederick IL avowed himself a free thinker. Joan of Arc’s 
Mariolatry would have seemed peasantish and old world to Queen 
Yolande of Sicily, the King’s mother-in-law. There is a notable dying 
out of Virgin worship as the fifteenth century advances towards middle 
age. This can be deduced from the ikonography. The men and 
women of the day, rapidly sketched with crayons or carefully painted 
in the prayer book style, were what the wealthy and highborn then 
wanted. 

One loses breath from admiration, when one beholds for the first 
time the likeness of Charles VIIL, though he is so monstrously 
plain, and was, we know, a misshapen, ill-conditioned being. We 
do not see his spindle shanks which grew out of an abnormally short 
body. The other deformities are concealed by the skilful and very 
picturesque arrangement of the different parts of the dress, to wit, 
a gown with a deep stola, the shoulders of figured velvet, and a 
crossed collar rising high at the neck and lined with brocade, a shirt 
of striped silk, visible at the chest and wrists, and voluminous sleeves. 
The long hands, ending like bird’s claws, clasp a book, A flat 
cap of fur does not altogether hide the lowness of the head nor the 
poverty of the forehead, though it comes down almost to the eyebrows. 
The eyes are as much on the surface and loosely set as an unfledged 
fledgling’s. The nose is an irregular aquiline, long enough for the 
face of a very tall man, and the thick lips of a very wide: mouth are 
on an extremely thin face hollow at the cheeks) Darwin speaks 
somewhere of the hair as an index to the mental condition. That of 
Charles VIIL is long, falling to the shoulders, cut straight all round and 
of about the texture of the hair of a new sweeping brush. What is 
there to admire? It would be hard to say, except that there is infinite 
goodness in those strange eyes and thick lips He is upright. The 
soul is all right if the poor body be all wrong, and the mind rather 
disjointed, though not exactly crazy. The chin, with a deep dimple, 
is well shaped, but one fora giant. It has driving power and accords 
with the adventurous raid Charles VIIL made on Italy, en route, as 
he intended, for Constantinople and Jerusalem, where he hoped to 
be crowned Emperor of the East. I need not go into any of the details 
of that expedition. This portrait belonged to a panel forming the 
obverse side of the binding of a prayer book One of Anne of 
Brittany, the wife of Charles and the greatest heiress of her time, 
corresponded in size and style, and both formed the inside of a 
binding, ornamented outside with precious stones and silver clasps, 
corners, back and hinges At the time the king sat or stood to the 
artist his brain had been inflated by his sister—another Anne—about 
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the heiress of Brittany, with whom he was at war. The notion of a 
surprise visit to the besieged Duchess of Brittany at Rennes took 
possession of him He must go like a hero of romance to see her, offer 
her himself and his throne, and meet her again at his castle de Langais 
to be married to her. It may be the romantic passion burning in him, 
and well visible to the artist, that gives him the interest I speak of. 
Love’s young dream transforms the deformed. 

There are two rooms devoted to the exhibition at the National 
Library. Let me recapitulate the points of the first, the astonishingly 
small compass in which the artist worked, the freshness of every coldur 
and gilded effect, and the brilliancy that is never garish, The eye 
feasts on colour as in the Sainte Chapelle, or the Mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem, or the chapel of Saint Rosalie in the Cathedral of Palermo. 
The conscience of the artist, according to his light and his sense of 
beauty, which was not ours, i3 never at fautt. 

In the second room we come to the new age of printing and blacklead 
pencils touched with sanguine. Printing did not at once kill the 
brilliantly coloured style of the exdumineur. In the blues there is 
even progress in loveliness. The use of ultramarine does not wholly 
explain it A Chinese critic attributes the beauty of the pale blues 
to pulverised turquoises. Chemistry, which is now the bane of the 
cellar and the table, is also the bane of the painter and the dyer. 
The French Primitive knew aothing of that science, save as alchemy, 
and he painted in eternally bright colours. A portrait of Francis I. 
in his young and joyous years and in royal robes is remarkable for 
these blues. The high lights are mere scratches of white paint, and 
so well applied that each tells. This likeness, and the one in profile 
by Titian, express the joy of life, so strong in him at the outset. The 
others, and they are numerous, give him when bitter misfortunes and 
disappointments had quenched that joy. The countenance has become 
deeply unhappy. His fine qualities ran into excess, and his failings 
leaned towards generosity and a very noble conception of his royal 
obligations §Instinctively he acted handsomely. He hated Pro- 
testants, but never ceased for that to love and defend his heretically- 
disposed sister. Admitting the duty of searching the Scriptures, 
he founded the College of France for the teaching of the languages 
in which the sacred books are written. It was under the charter 
given by Francis I. that M. Renan lectured on Hebrew in connection 
with the book of Job and the Psalms, and that the late M. Havet 
took his hearers to ancient Rome to demonstrate the stoical genesis 
of what is ascetic in the Christian religion. 

I now come to the Clouets, father and scn—Jean and François. The 
former is one of the Belgian grafts on the Tours school already alluded 
to. He paints in oils on small panels, or draws in one, two or three 
crayons, brightening up with touches of sanguine, and giving colour 
to eyes and hair with crayons lightly applied. He is of the time of 
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Holbein hut has a lighter hand, finer tact and often the thought- 
reading gift. His father followed in Brussels the calling of portrait 
painter. Jean Clouet came to France young and found employment 
in the household of Louis XUI., but remained an underling until 
Francis L, who saw in him a man of first-rate ability, gave him the 
post filled by Bourdichon, master portraitist to Louis XIL, or rather 
to Anne‘of Brittany, whom he presents to us in No. 82 as kneeling 
before her missal with an old sainted woman, Anne, mother of the 
Virgin, beside her, and her own two daughters Claude and Renée 
in royal attire behind her, each with the nimbus of the saint round 
her head. Clouet was above such courtliness. He had no mere 
courtly herd to preserve from oblivion. We should not care to know 
anything about John Stuart, Duke of Albany, but for this Clouet. 
That Scot had a talent for getting on, and impressed on his generation 
in France a high idea of his merits) He was a canny Scot, a man of 
vigorous character and initiative, and made the most of his ducal title 
and connection with the royal house of France, which at his instances 
gave a daughter, Magdalen, to King James V. He wanted neither 
the countenance nor protection of any great body. Francis L cut his 
beard short; Louis XII. had a clean shave every day. John Duke of 
Albany let his beard grow almost to his waist and never suffered a 
razor to touch his face. He married one of the great heiresses of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ‘Anne de la Tour, sister of Madeleine 
de la Tour, Duchess of Urbino and mother of Catherine de Medicis. - 
This gave him half of the Province of Auvergne, of the county of 
Boulogne, and I know not of how many other feudal fiefs. He made 
a figure at the battle of Pavia, conducted Scottishvaffairs in Paris, 
obtained the governorship of the Bourbonnais, and induced Francis L, 
against his instinctive dislike to bring a “tradeswoman” into the 
royal family, to consent to marriage between Catherine de Medicis 
and the Duke of Orleans, second son of that King, and destined to 
reign as Henry IJ. Strong reasons were not wanting to overcome the 
prejudice. The friendship of the Pope and the Medici family might 
be good cards in the close game against the Emperor Charles V. 
The great de la Tour fortune of Catherine and the dowry, on the nail, 
in gold ducats, which Clement VIL intended to give her, made her an 
eligible match for the younger son of the King of France. 

The crayons fill the larger of the two rooms. ‘There are more than 
400 of them. A good many are not catalogued. The dates of the 
earlier ones are uncertain; the rest range from about 1500 to 1640, 
when they seem to have gone out of fashion, and what is now known 
in studios as the official style of portraiture came in, a style pompous, 
insincere and tending to exalt the monarch to godhead, as in the 
portraits of the different Bourbon kings and the’ Napoleons. A 
remarkable thing in the crayons is the uniformity of their size 
throughout nearly a couple of centuries—almost ‘two-thirds life size. 
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They are merely heads, or hzads and shoulders; at most the waists 
are included. The impression is that of water colour, only a little 
paler. The best are sketches, merely intended by the artist to be ee 
for more elaborate oil portraits. One is of the children of Henry 
when they stayed for the sake of the keen air at a nursery establish- 
ment at St. Germain. A portraitist attached to this pomponnidre 
supplemented the reports of iutors and governesses with sketches of 
their young charges) The idea of thus ascertaining whether body 
and mind developed harmoniously was due to Catherine de Medicis, 
who employed François Clouet, the greater son of the great Jean 
Clouet, and who brought to the highest pitch of perfection the art 
of pencil portraits, touched ap with sanguine and slightly elaborated 
with the stump, and with coloured pastels to indicate the colour of 
the hair and eyes Catherite de Medicis wrote in 1852 to Madame 
d'Humières, the head goverrass of les Enfants de France, as the royal 
children were entitled : — 
Ne fauldrez de faire peindre au vif par le peintre que vous avez la 
(at Saint Germain) mes dicts enfants tant filles que fils avec la Reine 
d’ Ecosse ainsi qu’ils sont sans rien négliger de leurs visages. Mais 
il suffit qu’ils soient en créon (crayon) pour avoir plus vite fait et 
moins d’embarassment et flatterie. 
Henry IL about the same zime wrote to the Duchess of Savoy :— 


Ce que j’ai vu par lears portraitures, mes enfants sont en très bon 
état, Dieu merci. 


The rapidly-executed pctrait served as a health report. There 
must have been portraits of the Queen of Scotland by François Clouet 
in the papers of her mother Mary of Guise, widow of James V. 

The best of Jean Cloue-’s are the mere sketches intended to be 
used for more elaborate poztraits They let you into the intimacy of 
the personages; and what a host of illustrious men and women they 
represent: Colignys, Guises, Savoys, Foix, Montmorencys, Condés 
and most of the Kings, Q-eens, Princesses, Court beauties, warriors, 
minions and other characters that Brantôme and Margaret of Valois 
deal with in their Memoirs and other writings. 

A general feature of the ladies whom Jean Clouet sketched is a 
dévote look. Modern ladiss seem to have greater powers of percep- 
tion and criticism. It is customary to talk of antagonism between 
the outer and the inner Lfe But I should say that both are now 
more intense and at the same time more-closely knit. This I know is 
not the usual view. It is the one suggested by those crayons of Jean 
Clouet. 

His time was one of vDlent sins, of ferocious crimes and often of 
not less impulsive plunges into atoning penance. One greatly notices 
in the crayon portraits a want of frankness in the eye The eye is 
ever on its guard. It locks askance, the head not turning with it 
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Without knowing much of French history one might infer from the 
Clouet portraits a time of treachery and treason, of ambushes, traps 
and false oaths, whether in or out of love or war. Among the few 
who have honest eyes are John Stuart, Duke of Albany, Admiral 
de~Coligny, his daughter Louise, wife of Dandelot and later 
of William the Silent, the first and second Princes de Condé, 
Margaret of Valois, who scorned treachery—generally speaking— 
and Elizabeth of Austria, wife of Charles IX. Charles has a hang- 
dog countenance and covers over his falseness with the rude air 


of a Nimrod. Al the ladies dress modestly, wearing the high’ 


collarette, the elaborate gorget which covers the bust completely and 
sleeves that admit of no display of fine arms This style remained 
in for about a-hundred years. Those ladies who went to visit the 
Court of Whitehall in the time of Henrietta Maria brought back 
accounts of the fine shoulders of the Countess of Carlisle and other 
English ladies of rank who sat to Vandyke. The collarette became 
an object of ridicule as Ze collet monté, and the name a synonym for 


prudery. The low corsage came in: It has held its ground ever - 


since at Courts and in drawing-rooms save when Miss Rose Cleveland 


E did the honours of the White House. 


The earliest pencil portrait is of Agnes Sorel It is ee the 
work of some master portraitist who preceded Bourdichon, and it 
might have been done by Jean Fouquet before he had much practice. 
It lacks the finish and the quick, sure touch of the Clouets. The eye- 
brows seem too arched for perfect truth, They are the eyebrows of 
a Chinese lady. The curves of the forehead, the back of the head, 
and the nape of the neck might have been drawn with a compass. 
Agnes became acquainted with. Charles VIL ten years after the 
death of Joan of Arc, and remained in favour for ten years Her 
patriotic influence on Charles VIL is mythical She owes her fame 
to Francis I. who heard of her in the Sologne where her father had a 
small fief and castle, or, rather, peel house. He wished to exalt ladies, 
took up the legend and made Agnes the fashion posthumously, ' 
declaring her Dame de Beauté, because a peerless and a noble-hearted 
beauty.. The truth was that she became Dame de Beauté because 
Charles made in her favour a deed of gift of the Chateau de Beauté 
at the far end of the Parc de Vincennes where Henry V. of England 
died. If the pencil portrait resembled her, it gives force once more to 
the saying that there’s no accounting for tastes. 

A gem is “Clement Marot ” by Corneille of Lyons. Size about 6 by 
4 inches. It is in oil, and the face given full front, a face that looks 
out bravely on the world. The glow of its vitality and other qualities 
arrest attention. The beard is long, full and black. Its length is almost 
an avowal of Calvinism, the red lips are shapely, and the mouth made 
for eloquence and witty sayings.) A pair of black, intellectual eyes, 
earnest, observant, and yet with something that speaks of deep joy of 
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heart, are not those of a éoxrgeots, but rather of a very superior 
French workman. The modelling of the face is perfect. One ought 
to feel glad of a chance to become acquainted with Clement Marot, 
as one does in gazing on this likeness. He and Villon awoke the 
Court of France from the long period of stagnation into which it had 
fallen with their lyric poetry. Both believed in the inspiration of real 
life; both determined on zhe independent worship of their muse. 
They roughed it in the slums of Paris, in the dens round the Palace 
Maubert, in the boarding-houses where poor students lodged. Some 
strains of Marot caught the ear of Francis L, who called them to 
his sisters notice. The oor poet suddenly found himself the 
protégé of the Marguerite of Marguerites and nominated to a 
place as page in the K-ng’s household. He attended Francis 
to Italy, fought at Pavia, was taken prisoner and suffered a long 
and severe captivity. He nad sat at the feet of Etienne Dolet, a 
Platonist with a tendency towards the doctrines of the Reformation. 
To spend his time profitabl in prison Clement Marot thought out his 
translation of the Psalms of David, which he reduced to writing when 
set at liberty. This brought on him the suspicion of heresy and 
frequent persecution. When he lost his protectors, the king and his 
sister, he went to Turin to appeal to the friendship of the Duchess of 
Savoy, a daughter of the former. As she soon after his arrival there 
died also, he found himself alone and an object of horror. They did 
not imprison him or burn him, but they allowed him to die of hunger. 
Clement Marot had at first a rude genius, but sacred fire. The 
company he kept as page tc Francis L refined him. He became reputed 
for his elegant badinage and for the retort courteous. He should be 
classed as a perfect man—a man of genius, a man of character, brave, 
constant in adversity and always true to the inner monitor. 

Three Mary Stuarts are by Frangois Clouet. In the first she is 
quite young and ladylike, and has a long oval face. I am sorry to 
say it is the face of the sixteenth century dévote, which in expression 
is the same as’ the present day clerical lady educated at the 
convent Les Oiseaux or at Les Dames Augustines convent. In the 
second her appearance tells of many worries and a general 
lack of happiness. She does not seem at all a bad person, ' 
and one can believe what Brantôme says about her humane 
feeling towards the galley slaves who rowed her barge. She 
never allowed them to be struck or otherwise maltreated. The third 
would be done before she left France. It gives her a noble forehead, 
but one in which a poetic fancy rather than a politic brain lodges. The 
eye in this portrait is a little hard, and it is interesting to compare it 
with that of her grandfether Claude Guise. The resemblance is 
striking. That long oval of the face remains. Mary will be as a 
leaf in the storm between Catherine de Medicis and Elizabeth of 
England. 
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There are also three portraits of Catherine de Medicis—one taken 
in her youth, the second when a fairly young widow, and the third in 
her old age. A note on the margin of the second states that though 
her hair is black it is to be painted reddish or sandy (chatain pale). . 
In the first she is intellectual, already masterful and sinister. She 
frightens one. The fine forehead and the decided aquiline of the nose 
are suitable to cameo sculpture. The full cheeks are not. One finds 
such cheeks in Royal families. Catherine had through her grand- 
father Edward of Portugal English and other. Royal blood in her 
veins. Her mouth is a little coarse and the chin retreats. Her eyes 
have the sidelong glance of the Renaissance lady, and are also sinister 
That chin running back into the neck, and taken in connection with 
the points to which attention has been called, augurs il. The sort of 
character that takes its stand on moral force is wanting. She will 

„prefer to come by her ends through craft and small expedients. La 
-raison @état will be her highest law. When foul means are 
convenient, she will adopt them without any compunction 
Ambitious to rule and living in an evil period—a period that Voltaire 
compared to a blood-stained robe brocaded with silk and gold—she 
will stop at nothing, not even at following the fanatics of Paris and 
the Guises in the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. The wind will 
be taken out of their sails by- outstripping them in criminality. 
oa portrait in the widow's cap is very fine. In the third one she 
septuagenarian and broken in health and spirit and heavily 
ae She broods probably over the murder of the Guises at Blois 
by her sors orders, and almost in his presence, and dreads its 
consequences. Her political game then was to secure the reversion 
of the throne for her Spanish granddaughter through the Guises and 
the League. Le Balafré and the Cardinal of Lorraine being now no 
more, all the chances are favourable to her son-in-law the King of 
Navarre, whom she always heartily hated. If she had her former 
strength she might bring in the young Isabel. But she feels, and the 
crayon sketch tells you, that the gravedigger awaits her. 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WORKERS. 


heading “The Investments of the Masses,” in which it was 
shown, from official figures and other sources of information, that the 
working classes of the United Kingdom were the owners of over 
700,000,000 of invested capital. From the facts given, the conclusions 
were drawn that working class investment was an important factor 
of national stability, and that the encouragement of thrift and the 
maintenance of confidence in those funds and undertakings in which 
the people invested their savings was a duty incumbent upon all who 
would promote the welfare of the masses. Per contra it was urged 
that attacks upon capital tending to destroy confidence in sound 
enterprises and to frighten the small investor were to the detriment 
of the body politic In the June number Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., 
essays a reply to the article, but the particular object or drift of his 
-criticism is not very clear. He fails to shake the broad facts upon 
which the conclusions of the article rest; he is not able to show 
that there is any class monopoly of capital, or that the humbler 
classes have not at least £700,000,000 to their credit There are, 
however, some omissions from my tables of statistics, and the figures 
may be adjusted by later returns, which tend to ga rather 
than weaken my argument. 

But first to deal with Mr. Maney’s criticisms. As to the number of 
payers of income-tax, my estimate of “roughly a million and a 
“quarter,” representing between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of the 
population, is probably below the mark, while Mr. Money’s is clearly 
very wide of it For, here again, as with the entries in the registers 
of railway shareholders, he overlooks collective assessments.) Income- 
tax on the profits of public companies is assessed and paid in the 
lump. The tax is then deducted by the companies’ officials pro rata 
from the dividend warrant of each shareholder. The incomes of many 
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shareholders are below the tax limit and they are entitled to 
exemption or abatement, but as a rule do not take the trouble to 
claim either. Curious that so ardent a collectivist as Mr. Money 
should ignore these collective shareholdings and assessments! But 
to admit them would vitiate his own figures. 

To one item only of working class investment in my table does 
Mr. Money take any serious objection; viz, “Amount insured through 
“Industrial Insurance Companies, 4£212,452,551.” This is the capital 
value of workmen’s insurances. Let me assure Mr. Money, however, 
that “many members of the middle classes” do not contribute to it, 
for they are insured in the “ordinary” branch of the insurance 
offices, and I have given the figures of the “industrial” branch only. 
It is quite true that many of these industrial insurances lapse through 
non-payment of the premiums. All the same, the total amount 
insured is increasing, and more workers come in as policy holders 
each year than fall out of benefit. Some of the insurers have actually 
paid an amount in excess of the sum insured I know middle-aged 
workmen who have been paying in since they were boys, and 
have more than paid up their policies. The funds of the Industrial 
Insurance Companies are formed from workers’ savings and the 
interest accumulations on them, out of which claims are paid as they 
arise. In estimating the wealth of the nation the capital values 
of rent and yield of mines and industries are taken; hence it is 
quite legitimate to take the Insurance Companies’ capital lability 
to their industrial policy holders as investments standing to the 
workers’ credit. It is a more accurate method of computation than 
to ignore altogether even the aggregate premiums paid and funds 
accumulated from them, as Mr. Money does. 

In giving £50,000,000 as the amount invested by wage earners in 
“Municipal Savings Banks, Penny Banks, Loan Offices, Slate and other 
“Clubs, and Limited Companies other than Co-operative Societies,” I 
am twitted with being “too modest,” and I own the soft impeachment. 
' The figure. is too low and should be revised. It certainly does not 
include funds of any industrial insurance offices; nor the value of 
” houses mortgaged, but not yet acquired by members of building 

societies. The latter is included in Building Societies’ funds. If I 
had followed Mr. Money’s example the items would have been 
swollen considerably, for his spacious estimates of the property of the 
wealthy classes include the capital value of land heavily mortgaged, 
and land from which the “landlords” derive no rent, while. ground 
rents held by insurance and friendly societies, and largely the property 
' of workmen investors, are also swept in as wealth of the idle few 
instead of the industrious many. 
Without thus padding out—or, shall'I say ?—-watering, my estimates 
of the investments of the masses, there is one substantial item which 
appears to have been omitted—the value of houses actually acquired 
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by workmen, and no longer on the books of the building societies 
through which they have been bought; also properties of small 
freeholders, farmers, market-gardeners, owners of allotments, etc, 
in England, crofters in Scotland, and peasant proprietors, or small 
tenants who have purchased their holdings, in Ireland. Would it 
destroy the moderation of my estimates if I put the value of all 
this urban and rural prope-ty of small landlords of the working class 
at 420,000,000, or less than a third of the existing funds which 
Building Societies have ort on mortgage? 

I must revise my estimate of the wealth of the workers under 
the miscellaneous investments heading. These investments are 
growing and 450,000,000 -s no longer adequate to cover them. For 
instance, during the past three years some 200 new cotton mills 
have been erected, or are in course of erection, in Lancashire, and a 
great part of the capital for these has been found by operatives. 
If we put the average at £20,000 each, these mills represent some 
£4,000,000 of capital, half of which may be credited to the operative 
class. And this is but a new and small part of their investments in 
mill property. I know large Lancashire towns in which operatives 
are the principal mill owners. The money they have saved wherewith 
to acquire mulls or invest in mill compamies has all come out of their 
wages. These operatives are, like many-other of our workers, at 
once capitalists and wage earners, employers and employed. The 
movement is happily spreading, and combined with other forms 
of co-operation and profit sharing, may yet prove the solution of the 
labour problem by merging capital and labour. 

Once more: it is objected that buildng and other thrift societies 
include members of the middle classes That is to some extent true. 
I noted the fact in connection with Post Office Savings Bank deposits. 
But these investors are the poor members of the middle classes, for 
those who have more money can get a Detter return for it elsewhere. 
Mr. Asquith, in replying = a question put in the House of Commons 
on this subject, said: “Inquiries which had been made from time to 
“time do not bear out the conclusion that any large proportion of 
“the deposits of the Post Office Savings Banks belonged to classes 
“other than those for whose benefit the Banks were intended.” This 
` also holds good of other tarift agencies, It should hardly be necessary 
to say that the wage-ea-ning class does not include all the poor of 
the community, by a lomg way. Many tradesmen, professional men, 
and even landlords, are “as poor as church mice.” It is amongst 
the middle classes that come of the mast poignant cases of grinding 
poverty may be found, tae pinch of which is felt all the more keenly 
because of the struggle to keep up appearances or status to which 
social pressure impels the victims. As shirkers and workers are to 
be found among all classes, from the lowest to the highest, so are 
. rich and poor, and each class has its own residuum. Many a wage- 
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‘earner is better off than men much above him in the social scale. 
A skilful artisan in steady work, having regular and comparatively 
short hours of labour, and member of a good trade union which 
fights his battle for him, holds a much more enviable position to-day 
than the capitalist employer, with a precarious income, who has the 
worries, risks, and responsibilities of a fluctuating business on his 
hands. 

Mr. Money quotes an instance of a family living in an East End 
slum tenement in a state of filth, who yet had their child insured. 
What is the moral of the unsavoury story? Is it an argument against 
industrial insurance, or against thrift, or what? I have done some 
“slumming” in East and South London, as well as in the large towns 
of the North, and my experience of the poor goes back further than 
Mr. Money’s. I have learnt, whenever I see a case hke that which 
he records, to suspect that the drink demon is lurking somewhere 
not far off, and search has generally revealed his cloven hoof. 

The working classes save and invest much—to their credit be it 
said—but they might be more considerable capitalists still were it 
not for the wastes and spoils of which they are victims It is 
variously estimated that, of our National Drink Bill of 160 millions 
per annum, 100 to 120 millions come out of the pockets of the wage- 
earning class. If we take the lower estimate, 100 millions, a man 
need not be a “bigoted teetotaller” to admit that were this, or the 
greater part of it, better spent, or saved, it would practically put an 
end to unemployment, it would provide old age pensions without 
making the workers State paupers, and it would gradually place a 
still more substantial capital fund to their credit, by which they 
might acquire more of the means of production and gradually become 
their own employers. Does Mr. Money know how much the humbler 
classes contribute as votaries of the popular trinity, “beer, ‘bacca and 
“betting”? I leave it to him to estimate, if he has a mind for it, 
the total number of millions “conjured ous of their pockets ” in these 
undesirable forms of investment, Of course, other classes drink, 
smoke and gamble, too. But they are supposed to have millions to 
waste, and the labourers have not. 

I now pass to Mr. Money’s own estimate of the distribution of the 
country’s wealth He charges me with evading the “problem of 
“proportion.” But it was not my subject. I was not concerned to 
make fanciful guesses at the wealth of various classes, but stood on 
firmer ground in showing from actual figures that capital was no 
monopoly of any class, that the workers can save and do save, 
and hence possess a large amount of capital Many estimates of the 
distribution of wealth have been made by Socialistic writers which 
differ in essential particulars They cannot all be right, but all 
may be wrong. Mr. Money himself is the author of two or three, 
not entirely corresponding. I have before me two articles to which 
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his name is attached, giving estimates of the distribution of the 
country’s wealth, which show considerable variation. Before the 
Select Committee on income-tax, his estimate of the aggregate of 
incomes of over £5,000 a year greatly exceeded those of other 
“expert” witnesses; it was indeed more than double that of one 
(Sir Henry Primrose). In his fresh estimate Mr. Money now puts 
forward another variation He says:— 


“The total wealth of the United aaa being £11,500,000,000 


“5,000,000 people possess... ... «2...  $10,900,000,000 
“and 39,000,000 people possess ... ...  «.. %600,000,000 ” 


The latter, he says, “represents the total accumulation of the 
“309,000,000 people under the income-tax line,” but at present there 
are not 39,000,000 people in the country under the income-tax line. 
Where does he get such figures? He also asserts “About 95 per cent. 
“of the entire wealth of the United Kingdom is owned by about 
“one-ninth of the population.” But in another article he says, 
“Nearly one-half the entire income of the kingdom is enjoyed by but 
“one-ninth of its population” “Entire income” is, of course, not the 
same thing as “entire wealth,” and yet it is difficult to see how the 
owners of 95 per cent. of the “entire wealth” can enjoy less than one- 
half the “entire income,” or how those who enjoy less than one-half 
the “entire income” should yet be able to possess 95 per cent. of the 
“entire wealth” of the kingdom. And if 45 per cent. of the income 
derived from 95 per cent. of the wealth goes to the 39,000,000 
supposed to be below income-tax lne, it cannot be enjoyed by the 
one-ninth who are its “owners.” There must be something wrong 
about these vague and airy guesses. A few hundred millions more 
or less do not matter when the armchair Socialist is dealing with 
the “bloated Capitalist.” The thing is to paint him black enough 
and big enough to swallow all the wealth of the Gngdom (except 
5 per cent). 

But there are a few omissions from Mr. Money’s items of the 
wealth of the poor 39,000,000 which require to be pointed out He 
puts the total at £600,000,000 only ; made up of 4450,000,000 invested 
in thrift organisations, and £150,000,000 comprising the total capital 
and stock of all the small shopkeepers in the kingdom and all the 
household furniture of the 39 millions, In an earlier part of the article 
he says that my estimate of £470,000,000 for thrift investments is 

a figure closely corresponding to the facts,” but here it has come 
down to 4£450,000,000 again. This sum, however, does not include 
working class investments in limited companies and takes no account 
of the houses and plots of land owned by small tradesmen, commercial 
clerks and others. The sum of £150,000,000 as the capital and stock 
of all the small tradesmen and the household furniture of. go per 
cent. of the people of the country is also manifestly an under-estimate. 
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Who are Mr. Money’s valuers? Probably he has not had many 
opportunities of seeing the good and often expensive furniture in 
,workmen’s cottages in the North of England. 

But there is a still more serious omission. In a sober calculation 
purporting to estimate the entire wealth of 39,000,000 of the 

population, surely some account should be taken of their earnings— 
of the wealth they produce and of which they certainly consume 
or enjoy a good share. But not a cent is set down as the value of 
this, In his estimate of the aggregate wealth of the kingdom Sir R. 
Giffen capitalises rent, prafits and wages. Such capitalisation is really 
comprised by Mr. Money in his total of 411,500,000,000. But what 
he has done (consciously or unconsciously) in dividing up this amount, 
is to transfer the whole capital value of the earnings of 39,000,000 
of people into the possession of the 5,000,000! It is deducted from 
the wealth of the eight-ninths per cent. and added to that of the 
one-ninth, giving the latter a wholly fictitious and impossible share 
of the national wealth. That is fulfilling the Scripture “to him that 
“hath shall be given,” etc, to some purpose! 

To estimate fairly the wealth in the hands of the humbler classes 
we must take account, not only of their earnings and savings, but 
`of the wealth transferred from the higher classes to the lower by 
legislation and social movements. The workers receive many special 
services at the cost of the State. Their children receive free 
education, the cost of which is mainly borne by those who yet pay 
for the education of their own children. Cheap fares for workmen 
by tram and train savé them another considerable item of expense, 
the cost of which falls upon others. For some considerable time past 
Parliament has been legislating mainly for the benefit of the workers, 
and at the expense mainly of other classes; and it has recently: 
imposed a heavy new tax, in the shape of the Compensation to |. 
Workmen Act, on every household in the United Kingdom which 
employs domestic help or occasional labour of any kind The 
income-tax itself, which most of the workers escape, is a specially 
heavy contribution from other classes to national purposes, the 
benefits of which the workers share. On the effects of legislation 
of this kind in transferring wealth from the rich to the poor, let me 
put a Fabian Socialist into the witness box. Mr. Sydney Wee 
writes in one of his Fabian essays :— 


Any number of Local Improvement Acts, Drainage Acts, Truck 
Acta, Mine Regulation Acts,” Factory Acts, Public Health Acts, 
Adulteration Acts, have been passing into law.. ... Slice after 
slice has been cut from the profits of Capital eae ons Slice after slice 
has been cut off the incomes from rent and interest by the gradual 
shifting of taxation from consumers to persons enjoying incomes 
above the average of the kingdom. Step by step the political power 
and organisation of the country have been used for industrial ends, 
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That is, for the benefit of the workers. We have here a sufficient reply 
to Mr. Money’s allegations that a small group of capitalists “exercise 
“the effective government cf the nation,” and “that Parliament is 
“impotent” Parliament is only impotent when the nation is divided 
in opinion and does not know its own mind. That is the case, for 
instance, both on the Education and the House of Lords questions. 
The present Government cannot find a solution of either so long as 
its own supporters, the Parliamentary majority, are hopelessly divided 
as to what should be done. The workers form a great majority of 
_the voters and could impose their will on the Government on any 
question on which there was any approach to unanimity among them. 

Further, not by legislation only, but by voluntary philanthropy also, 
wealth is being transferred from the richer to the poorer classes. 
Six millions per annum are thus contributed through various charitable 
and philanthropic organisations in the metropolis alone. We must 
take account of this wealth it we are to make a true estimate of the 
possessions of the masses. 

Mr. Mallock has shown hew utterly fallacious are these Socialistic 
statistics magnifying the disproportions of the wealth of sections 
of the community. The actual share of the national wealth enjoyed 
by particular classes cannot be ascertained because there is no 
hard and fast line of demarcation separating the “haves” from the 
“have nots.” Under our free, individualist social system, none has a 
fixed status, but the social elements are in a fluid state and in constant 
circulation. There is no bar to the possession of capital by any class. 
The same men are both capitalists and workers; the wage-earner 
of to-day may be employer and wage-payer himself next year. To 
the worker of ability who exercises self-control, the way is open to 
the acquisition of the means of production and to elevation in the 
social scale. This freedom of movement gives an impetus to progress, 
stimulating to exertion and advancement. “Regimentation,” to use 
the late Professor Huxley’s pt term, would suppress it, and lead to 
stagnation and degeneration. I think it was Mr. Mallock also who 
showed that in making up the’ big totals of the wealthy classes, the 
small incomes, or parts of them, were counted again and again. 
Wealth is included that is not in their sole enjoyment, but directly 
shared by other classes. To a very large extent men reputed to be 
the possessors of great wealth are simply its distributors) Let me 
give an illustration. Take th2 Bishop of Landon. His official income 
is placed at 410,000, In Mr. Moneys computation he doubtless 
stands as one of the 9 per cent. who enjoy 95 per cent of the country’s 
wealth. But as a matter of fact, that £10,000 directly provides the 
entire living, not of one only, but of probably fifty different people, 
and the partial income of mary more. Bishop Ingram, in his personal 
budget, showed that the bulk of his official income passed to others, 
and a very small portion was -etained for his own enjoyment. Indeed, 
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the income did not suffice to maintain the establishment, hospitality, 
agencies and charities which, by virtue of his office, he was expected 
to keep up,.and his own private wants had to be supplied from 
private means. Consequently it is utterly fallacious to reckon the 
Bishop’s: share of the national wealth as 1=£10,000; the £10,000 
should rather be transferred to the revenue of the 39,000,000. 

So with the incomes of thousands of other reputedly wealthy but 
often comparatively poor men’ They are simply distributors, and 
the amount they retain for private gratification is small It may not 
be a good thing, ger se, that one man should have the distribution 
of so much wealth; but it would be still more unwise to place that 
distribution in the hands of officials controlled by party political 
machinery. Governments, whether: imperial or municipal, having 
neither souls to be saved nor bodies to be kicked, and being entirely 
without “bowels of compassion,” make the hardest of landlords and ` 
the most capricious of employers What is more, the Imperial 
Government already holds more property than it can administer 
satisfactorily or economically. The muddles and blunders of Govern- 
ment Departments, their reckless squandering of national wealth 
in both peace and war, of which disclosures are constantly being made, 
give little encouragement to the people to entrust them also with 
control of the means of production, even were it on general grounds 
advisable to do go. 

As .against Mr. Money’s fallacious and misleading figures I now 
give my revised estimate of the savings of the workers, supplying 
some omissions and giving some later figures. It will be noted that 
I take in Mr. Money’s item of £150,000,000 for small tradesmen’s 
stocks and the people’s household furniture, although the figure is 
absurdly inadequate. I have been obliged to repeat the Friendly 
Society and Savings Bank totals of 1905, for the reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies and the Postmaster-General 
for last year are not published to the time I write. Separate reports 
indicate that these totals for 1906 are very much larger than here 
stated :— 

y 
Funds of Registered Friendly, Building, i 
Co-operative and Provident Societies £171,841,848 
Deposits in Post Office, Trustee and Rail- 


way Savings Banks .....5....sseeeeeees _ 230,414,752 , 
Investments in Stock to credit of Savings 


Banks depositors seetiea et : 17,357,950 
Investments in Municipal Sayings Tents ; 
Penny Banks, Loan Offices, “Slate ” 
and other Clubs, and Limited Com- 
panies other than ` Co-operative S 
Societes aesccscenssougedescecateaseseessess i 55,000,000 
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House Property and Small Freeholds ...... 20,000,000 
Industrial Insurances in force in 1906 ... 241,866,581 
Capital and Stocks of Small Shopkeepers 

and Household Furniture in Cottage 
Homes, (Mr. Chiozza Money’s 
yaluaHon) dsini eas I1 50,000,000 


S £886,481,131 
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This table is still far fram complete, and the actual total value of 
the saved wealth of our humbler classes will probably considerably 


exceed one thousand millions sterling. 


JESSE QUAIL. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ASIA MINOR IN THE 
ABRAHAMIC AGE. 


HE classical writers have assured us that there was intercourse 
and connection between Asia Minor and Assyria in ancient 
“times. It is true that this intercourse and connection belonged to 
what we are pleased to call the mythological period; and the traditions 
of it have come down in the garb of mythology. But so have other 
traditions of antiquity which archeological discovery has shown to 
have rested nevertheless on a basis of fact There is no smoke 
without fire; people do not invent proper ‘names and details about 
them, and the so-called mythology of Greece has a background of fact. 
We all know that the stories of Minos and Agamemnon and the, 
brilliant civilisation they represented were no fictions of a later date; 
the culture of Mykenz and Knossos was a reality, however distorted 
the traditional reflection of it may have been. The Greek did not 
take the trouble to learn the language and read the books of the 
foreigner whose history and traditions he took upon himself to record, 
and aided by an active imagination he soon changed the history into 
romance. But without the history there would have been no 
romance. 

Herodotus tells us that the Mermnad Dynasty of Lydia traced its 
origin to Ninos the son of Bélos, that is to say, to Nineveh and Bel of 
Babylon. In the war between Croesus and Cyrus he further telts us 
that the Lydian King drove into exile the Syrians of Cappadocia, and 
in a later passage (v. 49) states in 30 many words that the Cappa- 
docians were Syrians) The statement is explained by the Greek 
geographers, from whom we learn that a part of Cappadocia north of 
the Halys was inhabited by * white Syrians,” so called to distinguish 
them from the darker-skinned Syrians of the Phoenician coast They 
traced their descent, it was said, from the City of Sindpé and the 
- Cataonian Apollo, and a Greek writer, Andrén of Teios, tells us 
explicitly that they were Assyrians. Stil more explicit is the state- ` 
ment of Arrian of Nicomedia—who, being himself a native of Asia 
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Minor, ought to have known something about the matter—that the 
Cappadocians were originally called Assyrians and were descended 
from Cappadox the son of Ninyas (Fragm. H. G. IIL, pp. 595-6). Since 
Ninyas means “the Ninev-te,” we here have testimony that the < 
Cappadocians, or at all events a portion of them, were originally 
emigrants from Assyria 

All this testimony has hitherto been ignored) Respectable 
historians would have nothing to do with what seemed to them such 
improbable fictions, which they believed to have first sprung up in the 
Persian epoch when Syrian colonists made their way into the high- 
lands of Asia Minor. It is true that in the Tenth Chapter of Genesis 
Lud is made the son of Sh2m and brother of Asshur, but the name 
was regarded as either corrupt or as referring to some other Lydia 
than that over which Croesus had ruled. 

And now come archeological discovery and cuneiform research to 
show that the old traditions were right after all. In 1881 Dr. Pinches 
noticed at Paris a cuneiform tablet which was in a peculiar style of 
writing, resembling thet of another tablet of similar enigmatic nature 
in the British Museum, and said to have been brought from 
Cappadocia. He copied anc published the texts of the two tablets in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, and acutely 
inferred that they represented a form of cuneiform script and language 
used in Cappadocia He and I naturally thought they were of late 
date, belonging, in fact, to the period of Assyrian conquest in Asia 
Minor, but owing to the difftculty of identifying many of the characters 
our attempts to read them w2re a failure. Shortly afterwards (in 1883) 
Tasked Sir W. M. Ramsay, who was on his way to Cappadocia with 
Sir Charles Wilson, to enquire at Kaisariyeb, the capital of the district, 
if any similar tablets were in the market, and if so, to secure them for 
me. At first his enquiries were in vain; but just before leaving 
Kaisariyeh he came across five which, on his return to England, proved 
to be identical in character and script with those which Dr. Pinches 
had termed Cappadocian. As the newly-acquired tablets had been 
found near Kaisariyeh the correctness of the term was verified. After 
copying the tablets as well es I could, I presented them to the British 
Museum. One of them, which related to the weighing of lead, was 
evidently in Assyrian, and I was therefore able to publish a provisional 
translation of it But the rest seemed to be in some utterly unknown 
tongue. Neither Dr. Pinches nor myself could make anything out of 
them, and all that could be done was to wait for fresh material. 

At first the material was show in arriving. Dr. Albert Long obtained 
some tablets for me at Constantinople which are now in my Oxford 
rooms, and then the Russian Egyptologist, M. Golénischeff, began to 
form a collection of them. As his collection increased he was able to 
correct many of the values assigned by Dr. Pinches and myself to the 
characters, and finally to make a discovery which poured a flood of 
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light upon the tablets and cleared up their interpretation, This 
discovery was that a particular character of frequent occurrence 
represented the ideograph which means “in the presence of,” and is 
used to introduce the names of the witnesses to a Babylonian legal 
document. 

When I visited M. Golénischeff at St Petersburg in the summer of 
1889, I found that there was no longer any question about the language 
of the Cappadocian tablets or the nature of their contents The 
language was a dialect of Assyrian, and a large number of the tablets 
were records of the loan of money and other legal business, One of 
the most interesting facts that came to light was that a considerable 
proportion of the proper names found in them were compounded with 
the name of the god Assur, and that time was reckoned as in Assyria 
by means of officials called /immi who gave their names to the year. 
It was therefore evident that the place from which the tablets were 
brought was the site of an Assyrian colony. Since 1889 the number 
of tablets which have come from this site is considerable. Some were 
obtained by M. Chantre during his exploring mission in Cappadocia in 
1893-4, some have found their way into the hands of private 
individuals, but by far the largest part are now in America. As yet, 
‘however; the only Cappadocian tablets that have been published, apart 
from the two originally brought to the notice of scholars by Dr. ` 
Pinches, are those which have besi published by M. Golénischeff, Dr. 
Scheil and myself. 

The excavations of M. Chantè showed that the tablets had 
‘been found at Kara Eyuk—the “Black Ruin”—a large mound 
143 miles north-east of Kaisariyeh The mound derives its name | 
from the blackened soil and broken brickwork of which it is composed `, 
The fate that must have overtaken the site is written on its face The « 
day came when the walls of the ancient city could no longer resist the ‘ 
attack of the enemy, when its defenders were slain or enslaved, and 
the city itself burnt with fire. The whole mound is a mass of charred 
and burnt remains. 

The walls were of brick, like those of the hasan and Babylonian 
cities, and thus offer a sharp contrast to those of the ruined Hittite 
cities in the neighbourhood, which were‘of unmortared stone. Stone, 
in fact, was but little used by the Assyrian inhabitants of the place 
in spite of its abundance in the locality, and what stones are met 
with are of small size and cemented with mortar. The pottery of the 
place, moreover, offers a great contrast to the pottery of the Hittite 
sites, the peculiar painted pottery of the Hittites bemg auly 
absent. 

We learn from the tablets that the city had been a great centre of 
trade. It was from hence that the metals dug from the mines of | 
€appadocia were exported southward into Assyria and Babylonia. 
Lead, copper and silver were all found in the mountains of Asia 
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Minor and distributed from thence through the ancient Oriental 
world; it is probable that here, too, was the earhest home of bronze, 
while Greek writers assure us that it was the source of iron and steel. 
In fact, the Assyrian colony at Kara Eyuk owed its ongin to the 
metalliferous wealth of Cappadocia. It was for the sake of it that 

jan armies had marched along roads already traversed by the 
trader, which led them firs: towards the sources of the Euphrates 
and then by the valley of tae Tokhma Su to the neighbourhood of 
Kaisariyeh. In this wild and trackless region the province of Subari 
had been created and held by means of a chain of forts, military 
colonies and strong garrisons. The colonists were partly soldiers, 
partly traders, partly priests, who, however, themselves took an active 
part in trade. The temple at Kara Eyuk served as a bank where 
moneylending was carried or upon a grand scale. 

The early date at which these colonies were established is one of 
the most striking revelations of recent discovery. They go back to 
the period of the great Babylonian legislator, Khammu-rabi; in other 

, words, to the Abrahamic age. That is proved by the tablets of 
Kara Eyuk, as well as by tke evidence of the archzological remains. 
The forms of the characters in which the inscriptions are written are 
those of the age of Khamms-rabi, and so, too, are the forms of the 
proper names. Indeéd, there are many proper names which occur 
elsewhere only in the legal documents of the: Khammu-rabi epoch. 
It is the same on the grammatical side: here also the language is in 
the stage which characterises that particular period. 

That the forms of the cuneiform characters used by Assyrian 
colonists should be those of the Babylonia of Khammu-rabi and not 
the forms which were afterwards current in Assyria, may at first 
sight appear strange. But the strangeness disappears when we 
remember that Assyria was az the time a vassal province of Babylonia. 
One of the letters of Khammt-rabi contains a reference to his Assyrian 
soldiers. The Assyrians were f-om the outset a more military people 
than the Babylonians; they were less cultivated and more in touch 
with the peoples of the Norta, and therefore it was natural that they 
should be employed in conqter:ng and garrisoning the metal-bearing 
districts of Eastern Asia Minor. Though the districts belonged to 
the Babylonian empire, they aad been won for it by Assyrian soldiers, 
and it was by Assyrian settlers that they were kept. 

Here, then, is an explanacion of the statement of Greek writers 
that the Cappadocian was the son of a Ninevite. Here, too, is a 
vindication of Herodotus when he traces the kings of Lydia first 
to Nineveh and then to Bel cf Babylon. It was through Assyria that 
the culture of Babylonia made its way into Asia Minor. 

And how profoundly Asia Minor was influenced by it we are but 
beginning to lear The Hittite tribes borrowed the cuneiform 
syllabary from their neighboars, the Assyrian colonists, and with it a 
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knowledge of the Assyrian language and Assyrian modes of life. 
The Hittite cuneiform tablets found at Boghaz Keui and elsewhere 
are written partly in the native language, partly in the language of 
Babylonia, and even those which are in Hittite are filled with 
Assyrian words. 

These Assyrian words, and more especially official tities, found a 
ready entrance into the dialects of Asia Minor, and even local names 
were translated into Assyrian. But it was in the domain of religion 
that Babylonian influence made itself most felt. The old fetishes 
of the cults of Asia Minor became gods and goddesses in-human form, 
of whom the fetishes were but symbols, like the sacred animals 
which had once also received worship. The forms of the new deities 
were borrowed from Babylonia, together with much else in Asianic 
art; the mother earth; which had been the supreme object of venera- 
tion, was transformed into a Babylonian divinity, and the nature- 
worship that had been associated with it was overlaid with Babylonian 
conceptions and assumed the shape in which it was known to the 
pagan and Christian writers of antiquity. 

The contact between Babylonia and Asia Minor began at 
least as early as the age of Khammu-rabi. The standard Babylonian ° 
work on astrology, which took shape in that period, already concerns ' 
itself with “the king of the Hittites” and his doings, and about 
1900 B.C, Hittite armies invaded the Babylonian plain. When 
Assyria became an independent kingdom it naturally claimed the 
inheritance of the Babylonian province in Asia Minor. Assur- 
yuballidh, the -Assyrian king who corresponded with the later 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, asserted his claim to 
it by arms, and" a century afterwards Shalmaneser I. conducted ‘ 
campaign after campaign in the same region. In his second year ^` 
he defeated the king of Malatiyeh and the combined forces of the { 
other Hittite kings who had come to his help; all were conquered, | 
he tells us, from the frontiers of Cappadocia to the city of Carchemish. 
Two centuries later, when the Moschians and Hittites of the North 
had overrun part of the province and destroyed the Assyrian colonies, 
it was again cleared of the intruders by Tiglath-pileser L Not 
content with the recovery of the provinces, the Assyrian king next 
pushed forward into the valley of the Sarus and made the sacred city 
of Comana tributary, razing to the ground the fortresses that had 
resisted him and erecting tablets of bronze in commemoration of his 
victories. 

Long before this it is probable the city at Kara Eyuk had been - 
sacked and burnt. M. Chantre found nothing in it which could be 
definitely assigned to what we may term the Assyrian age, and the 
cuneiform tablets are all of one period, that namely of Khammu-rabi. 
The name of the city is doubtful Mention is made from time to 
time in the tablets of a city called Ganis, but as one of them is a 
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letter from the governor of Ganis to the governor of Burus, we may 
perhaps conclude that Ganis was another town in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and that Burus, where the letter was received and 


kept, was réaly the name of the city itself. 
This mention Of\a letter brings me to the fact that the tablets 
include letters as well 24 commercial and legal documents. The same 


forms of literature _ that, are represented in the libraries of the 
Babylonia of Khammu-rabi are thus represented at Kara Eyuk The 
Assyrian settlers there carriefl on their old mode of life in spite of 
their distance from home; like “the Englishman abroad,” they took 
their own world with them and transplanted the Assyro-Babylonian 
culture to the plains and mountains of Cappadocia. The civilisation 
of Kara Eyuk was wholly Assyro-Babylonian. 

A considerable proportion of the tablets relates to money 
transactions, But what is curious is that though large sums of money 
were lent for definite pericds of time no interest was usually charged 
upon them. When such was the case, indeed, a special word was 

: for describing the loan. Commonly, however, the lender con- 
g tented himself wıth inflicting a fine upon the borrower in case the 
loan was not repaid at the specified date. The period from which 
the loan was to run was ordinarily defined as “the week” of certain 
officials, The word “week” literally signifies “five” days, and shows 
us that, unlike the Babylonians with their week of seven days, the 
Assyrian colonists in Asia Minor observed a week of only five days. 
The Greek week of ten days, that is to say the third part of the 
lunar month, which was an old Babylonian division of time, may have 
been derived from this week of five days, and have borne the same 
relation to it that our modern hour does to the old Babylonian kasbu 
or “double hour,” which was equivalent to two of ours, What is 
more interesting, however, to find is that not only did the colonists at 
Kara Eyuk follow the Assyrian custom of registering time and dis- , 
tinguishing the years from each other by means of officials called 
Jimmi, after whom. the several years were named, they also improved 
upon the system by distinguishing the weeks of each year in the 
same way. They could accordingly tell the exact date not only of the 
year but also of the particular week in which a commercial transaction 
had taken place by merely looking up the names of the officials after 
whom it had been named. This ingenious Assyrian system of 
chronology was borrowed by the Greeks—to whom, as we now know, 
it must have come through Asia Minor—the eponymous arkhons of 
Greece being the equivalents of the Assyrian Jimmi; but they did not 
extend it beyond the registration of the year. Indeed, so far as the 
week is concerned we are still behind the colonists of Kara Eyuk, 
as we have no way of chronologically distinguishing one week from 
another except in so far as it is the division of a month. 
Here is a specimen of the numerous deeds which record loans of 
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money: “Two manehs and 10 shekels of silver have been lent by 
“Asuwa-ilu: Zakim-ilu has them. At the end of the second month he 
“shall repay them together with an extra sum of 6 sudé If he cannot 
“repay, interest will be charged to him at the rate of half a maneh 
“of pure silver upon each maneh in addition to the 6 swf The 
“witnesses are Barriuwa the son of Nabad@, Arzana-murku his brother, 
“and Anina” The suw was a small coin which literally signified 
“the additional thing,” and may therefore have been a local addition 
to the coinage. A more usual form of deed, however, is-the following : 
“Fourteen shekels of silver have been lent by Birati: Asur-rabu has 
“them, starting from the week of Asur-malik and Enna-Sin. At the 
“end. of 10 weeks they must be repaid If he cannot do so, he shall 
“pay a fine according to the amount determined by the judge. Dated 
“the month of sowing, the yearly eponym being Sagati-Asur-nada. 
“Tf during this period the borrower undertakes a journey, the money 
“shall be included in the cost of maintenance. The witnesses are 
“Asur-rabu and Id-sa-Asur.” It would seem from these two last 
signatures that it was permissible for the borrower himself to act æ 
a witness to the deed of loan 

It is evident, however, that these loans upon which no interest was 
charged were not ordinary banking transactions The colonists in 
Asia Minor were cut off from the centres of the Babylonian empire 
by a long and dangerous line of road which it must have been often 
difficult to keep open, and they not only served as a military garrison, 
but were also in the first instance employed in forwarding supplies 
of the Cappadocian metals to Assyria and Babylonia and carrying on 
an active trade with the natives of the country. The amount of 


money, therefore, at their disposal must have been limited, but at ' 


the same time what there was must have been in constant circulation. 
The colonists were thus like the members of a corporation or a 
company, all engaged in the same pursuit, all sharing equally in the 
profits that were made, and mtent on preying, not upon one another, 
but upon their Cappadocian neighbours. In these deeds of loan, 
accordingly, we may see the records of a great trading company similar 
to the East India or Hudson’s Bay Company of later times. 

But there are other deeds of the ordinary money-lending class, 
and in these a different word is used to express the act of lending, 
which I would translate by “mortgage.” Thus we have the following: 
“On 2 manehs of silver mortgaged by Ennam-A to Asir-rabu the 
“interest charged shall be half a maneh, dating from the week of 
“Asur-bil-awatim The money and interest have been handed over 
“to Erada-ilu, while Ili-bani has paid (the 2 manehs for Ennam-A). 
“Tf Asur-rabu pays the capital back to Ili-bani, Erada-ilu shall give 
“him a quittance for it. The witnesses are Asur-malik and Istar-laba” 

In some instances when the money was lent repayment was secured 
in other ways than by the infliction of a fine. One of the deeds, for 
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instance, is as follows: “One maneh of impure (?) silver has been 
“lent by Tarkhunu in the presence of the magistrate of Ganis: 
“Anakh-ili has it, starting “rom the week of Asir-malk the son of 
“Zugalia, in the month Sarsarani, At the end of the month ... he 
“must repay. The witnesses are: Dumana the judge, Dulduma and 
“Gula-ipri. Anakh-ili’s house, wife and children I (Tarkhunu) take 
“in pledge (of payment)” To leave the debtor without either wife or 
family was an effectual way of making him honest. 

In describing the deeds it will be noticed that I have always spoken 
of “money.” And it really was money with which they are concerned. 
One of the letters contains an explicit and extremely interesting 
statement on the subject. I: is written by a certain Asur-imedi to 
three persons, Maskhuru, Brzi and Istar-lamazi, and the writer in 
it says: “Bel-akh-Istar the postman (has given) 3 shekels of silver, 
“stamped with a seal, in exchange for the letter of my father Asuna. 
“In exchange for this letter [I have now left] a bond with Bel-akh- 
“Istar.... One-third of the remaining coins, which are horhed, 
“Bel-akh-Istar the postman (Las given) to Anakh-ili for the best oil, 
“and so Bel-akh-Istar has finished with them—If the boy from Zalba 
“has come down, give him the message of Bel-akh-Istar. I have sent 
“the boy Galarizu along with him to Anakh-ili the barber (?) to be 
“circumcised. Send the vest and holiday-dress which you promised 
“him, as well as all the straw.” In this letter two kinds of silver 
shekels are described, one of which was “stamped with a seal,” and 
the other was “horned.” Whether it is meant that the shekel was 
stamped with the figure of a korn or was in the shape of a hom we 
cannot tell; the fact,remains -hat it had a special mark which dis- 
tinguished it from another class of shekels which were stamped with a 
seal If this is not the beginning of a coinage, it is difficult to say 
what would be. And yet the letter was written more than four 
thousand years ago. It is, therefore, not surprising that the earliest 
coins yet discovered have been found in Asia Minor, and Herodotus 
had reason on his side when he said that the first people in the world 
known to the Greeks to have suck coins were the Lydians. 

The colonists in Cappadocia were indeed very civilised in their 
commercial relations. They were already acquainted with letters of 
credit or a sort of bank-note. One of M. Golénischeff’s tablets is a 
letter of which the following is a translation: “To Amur-Samsi and 
“Aladu. To Aladu thus says Menumbalim-Asir: I and Khaddu have 
“consecrated ın Ganis the 13 manehs of pure silver named in your 
“bond, and two things, viz, the bond and a shekel of silver, we have 
“bound together in a bag for tae Sun-god. I have delivered your 
“letter of credit to Amur-Samsi your brother. Give the envelope of 
“it tọ Amur-Samsi, and let your letter of credit stand (over). AN 
“the extra money is in your possession, but Amur-Samsi has taken 
“the money named in your bond as well as interest upon it whether 
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“paid by the family of my father or by my own family, and I promise 
“never to vex your heart in regard to the money and interest named 
“in your bond.” Here along with a shekel of silver a’ bond for ‘the 
remaining 89 shekels is stated to have been tied up in a bag and 
deposited in the temple of the Sun-god, which served the purposes 
of a bank. The credit of the bond was as good as the actual money 
itself, and it was taken for granted that the latter would be paid as 
soon as the bond was presented. 

In another letter another technical word is used to denote what we 
should call the paper equivalent of a sum of money. -The word seems 
to signify literally a “counterfoil,” and that is the rendering I shall 
assign to it in my translation of the letter in which it occurs :—* Thus 
“says Eni-basma to Amtum the mother of Barsibala: What news do 
“you send about the bribe? I am bringing the counterfoil for the 
“interest. I will despatch the cash in exchange for-the counterfoil as 
“goon as the latter bas been presented. Eriria has paid it Our 
“slaves Babiru and Bukulu whom I left behind ..., the slave 
“Lamazi and five shekels of silver I will tell Sibulatu to bring. Your 
“brother Nasua has inherited the slaves and one and a half shekels of 
“silver, the names of the slaves being Nur-Kili and Sibultu. I have 
“received nothing.” 

At times the citizens entered into partnership with one another. 
Thus in a document describing the loan of thirteen manehs of lead 
one of the witnesses is stated to have been “the partner” of his son 
who had lent the lead in question, and a similar partnership appears 
to be implied in another deed in which we read: “2 manehs and 2 


“shekels of silver, which Surdi has received from Labanada, have been’, 


“received in full by Surdi: Id-sa-Ana shall not bring an action at law’ 
“against either one of them; they have come to a mutual agreement 
“(according to which) the greater part of the money goes to 

“Id-sa-Ana” 

The money was reckoned in manehs and shekels, 60 of which went 
to the maneh. Only manehs and shekels of silver are mentioned, but 
there may have been manehs of gold as well Besides the sun 
referred to above, we also hear of “grains,” 180 of which were contained 
in the shekel On one of the tablets in my possession there’ is a 
reference to the “purse ” in which the money was kept. In making oath 
an interesting custom was observed. The oath was sworn “on the top 
“of a staf.” Professor Spiegelberg has lately shown that the same 
custom was known in ancient Egypt where staves of different form 
were used, dedicated to different deities® The fact clears up what 
has so long been a mysterious and disputed passage in the Book of 
Genesis (xlvii 31) where, to adopt the Septuagint translation, Jacob, 
after receiving Joseph’s oath, “worshipped upon the,top of his staff.” 
In the Authorised Version, the word “staff” is transformed into “bed,” 

* Recueil de Travaux, &e., xxv. pp. 184—9o. 
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and “worshipped” into “bowed himself,” the result being something 
which sounds intelligible but evades explanation when we ask what it 
‘really means. 

But it must not be supposed that the colonists at Kara Eyuk were 
occupied solely with trading transactions or the export of metala They 
kept sheep and cattle, dogs and horses, and cultivated the soil. There 
is a curious tablet containing an agent’s account in which the prices 
of various garden-stuffs are stated. Here we read: “Nur-sa-amutim, 
“who has engaged me on commission for 14 shekels of silver, has paid 
“10 shekels; the remaining 434 shekels I leave (with him) at interest. 
“I have paid 2 shekels for six gardens; I have paid one shekel for 
“gourds for planting; I have paid two-thirds of a shekel for bat 
“(lettuce?); I have paid the aznd (?) part of a shekel for carrots (?); I 
“have paid 15 grains for trees” Garden-land must have been cheap, 
since six gardens could be had for less than eight shillings. 

The colony enjoyed what we should call municipal government. The 
imperial authority was so far eway that its members were left free to 
manage their own affairs, and accordingly all deeds were dated in the 
years of office of the municipa“ Zimmi or arkhons, and not in those of 
the king, as was the case elsewhere in the Babylonian Empire. The 
Jimmi must have resembled the Roman or Carthaginian consuls, except 
that there was only one of them each year. Next to the Zimmtu came 
the governor, who was also th= chief judge, as well as other officials, 
tihe chief of the police, the superintendent of the Treasury, to whose 
¢harge legal documents were committed, a “judicial adviser” as he 
‘would be termed in modern Egypt, and an officer whose title is literally 

“the chief of families.” I imagme that the last-named officer exercised 

¿ much the same powers as the s2ékh of a village in modern Egypt and 

‘was responsible for the various clans or families who made up the 
community. 

The members of the cammurity were fond of gay dresses and large 
sums of money were spent upon expensive clothes Many of the 
tablets are concerned with lists of articles of clothing and what they 
cost, The value of one gentlenan’s wardrobe, we learn, amounted to 
25 shekels or about 43 153. Another gentleman had as many as 
20 Vests, and amongst the property left to the heirs of a deceased 
person the various articles of dress were by no means the least 
important Commercial travell2rs were employed in carrying these 
articles of clothing about the country; thus in one document we are 
told that “77 dresses of extra fine quality, 6 rugs (?) and 32 vests, 
“together with what belongs to them; in all, 115 articles of clothing,” 
had been entrusted to a damga- or “commis-voyageur.” There is an 
unpublished letter addressed to one of these commercial travellers, 
apparently by his son, in which reference is made to the long journeys 
these enterprising pioneers of civilisation had to take. The roads in 
Cappadocia, however, seem on the whole to have been good; there 
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were towns in all directions, and traffic along them was brisk. The 
_ gold of Asia Minor had'been imported into Egypt as early as the age 
of the Sixth Dynasty, if not earlier, an analysis of some of the 
Egyptian gold of that period showing that it was mixed with silver 
in proportions peculiar to the gold of Asia Minor, while on the other 
hand obsidian was brought to Kara Eyuk from the Ægean. Along 
the roads, too, travelled the postman, whose office could not have been 
a sinecure if we may judge from the number of letters woe have 
come down to us. 

The names of several of the postmen have been TERY A letter 
written to one of them is now in our hands and reads as follows: “To 
“Tkib-ilu thus says Isma-Asur: My boy has not returned to us from 
“Kuburnat. Agur has not come back to you, 30 I will go (myself). 
“You must know the road from carrying so many letters (along it); 
“send therefore Lama-Asur; he is not small. See, give him your 
“message and do not go yourself. I send a receipt for the 6 manehs 
“of silver which Sulaba-ilu gave me and the one maneh which we have 
“placed to the account (?) of Sulaba-ilu.” 

- In another letter the writer’s correspondent is urged not to keep the 
postman waiting. As‘it shows that gentlemen and commoners existed 
even in those days, it is worth while to give it in full :-— 

“To Iti-abu thus says It-Dagon: I attend to your letter which 
“Samas-rabbai has brought me and answer it accordingly. This is my, 
“reply : ‘Who is that fellow? Yow are of our seed, a gentleman; Ae 

“‘puts moons to ear-rings Settle your estate yourself instead of 
<‘ pamas-rabbai who has just come up, the property, namely, about 


“ which you wrote to me saying: “All is yours and there is no sale, ` 


“*“and let them take your orders.” There is no sale... , my father. 
“If the estate is free from duty and the postman has received orders 
“í from your lips, do not detain him.’” The reference to the estate 
being “tax-free ”™—that is the literal interpretation of the word—goes 
to imply that there were death-duties even in the Cappadocia of the 
Abrahamic Age. 


The roads were not always safe, however, as we learn from a letter 


which is somewhat difficult to translate owing to the obscurity of the 
references in it and the small literary skill of the writers: “To Khanan- 
“nabu,” it begins, “thus say Ikib-ilu and Asur-malik You have not 
_ “yet sent to me, my lord master, Gimil-Istar my father. When you 
“said, ‘(Here is a letter stamped with) the ox of the judge,’ I heard and 
“raised a shout, crying out: ‘I am driving the horses to the gate!’ 
“Seven halloos I gave with might and main; bidding my son Salati go. 
“But up to to-day he is still stopping (here). . . . I (however) obeyed 
“in the matter of the letter stamped with the judge’s ox as well as [the 
“judge’s] sheep, and I took a long journey and went up to the high- 
“ands (?} So, the elders having sent me, I departed and went with 

` “an empty hand a long, long way. Cities, houses, fields (?), the 
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“pastures of oxen and the moantains I [passed] in order to deliver (the 
“letter). [And they said]: ‘He is making z long journey,’ but I also 
“heard it said that ‘he will return to us from Gams: may he see the 
“moon; may neither ambuscade, opposition or death at the hands of 
“*an enemy [befall him on the road” The wish that the postman 
might have moonlight on his ‘ourney is at orce human and pathetic. 

I will conclude with a letter in which the human element is even 
more markedly pronounced. It was written 5y one brother to another 
and runs as follows: “To Enama-Asur thus says Ena-Asur: you are 
“my brother. As for me, my heart is depressed and cold; I see no 
“one, and anxiety has tortured me. My face is troubled and my heart 
“sinks; but, O my twin-brother, you are my brother. I will part with 
“the oxen; let the wizard take them I submit, and your wife shall 
“go to (another) husband; prepare (?) her writ of divorce, and let (the 
“other man) come, glad and exulting in heart. I will send my twin- 
“brother, and he shall first take away the dust; then prepare (?) the 
“writ of divorce, and let the cry of woe descend, and then return.” 
What is meant by “taking away the dust” I do not know, but the 
reading and translation are alike certain. - 

In reading these old records of human life and feeling it is difficult 
to realise that the society to which they belonged has been dead and 
buried for 4,000 years. Still more difficult is it to realise that it lived 
and died in a region which we have been accustomed to believe was 
entombed in the darkness of barbarism for centuries after the date at 
which they were consigndd to zhe safe keeping of mother earth But 
archeology is ever pushing back the geographical and historical 
confines of the culture of the past, and Asia Minor is the latest conquest 
of the Assyriologist. It formed part of the Babylonian Empire in the 
‘days of Abraham, and in the days of Moses it was the seat of another 
and native empire which had received its civilisation and writing from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonists) When the hosts of Agamemnon 
encamped before Troy, Asianic culture was already old, and the art of 
writing had long been practisec. Asia Minor, in fact, was the bridge 
across which the civilisation of Eabylonia must have made its way into 
Europe in days which for want of a better rame we may still term 
prehistoric. 


A. H. SAYCE. 


THE DIVINE MAN. 


O be a man is, as Harnack reminds us, “in the first place to 
“possess a certain mental and spiritual disposition, determined 
“in such a way and thereby limited and circumscribed; and in the 
“second place it means to be situated with- this disposition in an 
“historical environment which in its turn is limited and circumscribed. 
“Outside this, there are no such things as men”* And because of 
that undeniable fact the adjective “Divine,” as applied to an individual 
man, seems a contradiction in terms. For certainly our notion of 
Divinity is not compatible with limitation and circumscription The 
removal of such conditions is almost the first step we take in 
attempting to conceive of God. 

Nevertheless, the idea of a Divine Incarnation in humanity at large 
is not alien to the thought of the day. People seem to think that 
may be accomplished in all men, which in one man is impossible, 
forgetting perhaps that the whole human race, fully as much as any, 
given individual belonging to it, “possesses a certain mental andį 
“spiritual disposition determined in such a way” and placed at a^. 
certain point in the history of the Cosmos, itself “limited and / 
“circumscribed.” According to abstract notions of the Divine, an 
Incarnation in one or in many amounts to much the same thing. 

But in truth this is not the way in which we can usefully approach 
the subject of an Incarnation at all Underlying it is a certain 
fundamental postulate without which it is not thinkable, and which 
perhaps can be most simply and least inadequately expressed as the 
Will of the Divine to make Itself known to finite intelligence, and 
for that end to limit Itself. 

All religions, implying as they do a relation of the Divine to the 
human, accept this postulate. It is the keystone of their arch, the 
bedrock.upon which they: are founded. Withdraw it and they crumble 
into ruins. 

Topos aie thie papet ite onbe the Will of God to make 
Himself known to man, and from that standpoint to consider very 
briefly whether Incarnation in an individual would be a hindrance or 

* “What is Christianity?” pp. 12, 13. 
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an aid to such revelation of Him as mankind with its defined “mental 
“and spiritual disposition ” is capable of receiving. 

It is necessary to touch o2 two preliminary points. 

(1) Incarnation in humanicy does not of course preclude revelation 
through nature, rather pre-supposes it; and Incamation in an 
individual does not preclude Incamation in the race but implies it. 
To recognise a supreme memifestation, we must be able to compare 
it with other similar if less complete manifestations. For a mountain 
peak to be the highest in a range, the range must be there. Humanity 
at large we may regard as the range, the supremely divine individual 
as the highest mountain peak, more or less nearly approximated to 
by others, yet incontestably their superior in elevation and grandeur. 

(2) The presence of individualness in the universe at large. 
We here trench upon one of tke most difficult and important questions 
in metaphysics: the significenze of individuality. There are thinkers 
who do not seem to appreciate its enormous importance, who are 
content to leave it on one sice thus ignoring one of the most amazing 
facts in nature, that there posicively are not, and never have been, two 
identical individuals. If every difference is obliterated, this still 
remains: that each is not the cther. The more this fact is considered, ` 
the more fundamental it is seen to be, and it would be very 
difficult to follow’ out its bearings with any care and not arrive at the 
conviction that individualness, at least as much as personality, belongs 
to the meaning of the universe and is not a mere excrescence upon it 
That indeed it cannot be, for che entire world-order in which we live 
ds individual. It is this and not that. We who are part of it and 
are conscious of it are indivicuals, each with a special and definite 
, tinge in our way of regardirg it. As truly as we are intimately 
’ bound up with our fellows and form one whole with them, so truly are 
we each one of us a unique portion of that whole; we are not merged 
init; the most featureless, cheracterless human being who ever trod 
this earth is still himself and not another. 

This being so, the conception of Incarnation in an individual takes 
on a different aspect. Allowing to the fact of universal individualness 
the weight and importance belonging to any fact which enters into 
the ‘constitution of the cosmcs, Incarnation in an individual, instead 
of being a stumbling-block and an offence, would rather seem to be a 
necessary condition of a divine revelation m and through humanity, 
if that is to be as complete as to human beings is possible. 

It might be said indeed that the individual element is sufficiently 
emphasised by the fact that Incarnation in humanity must necessarily 
take place in individuals, since each one in the vast congeries of 
individuals forming the race bears his part as a vessel of the Divine. 
Further consideration, however, hardly confirms this view. In other 
regions of human experience we do not find that the ideal is 
manifested, or the goal originally sighted by a congeries of individuals, 
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however vast There is always one whose part it is to reveal to the 
others a height they had not perceived, a perfection they had not 
imagined, possibilities they had not confronted. Then they respond 
and great things are achieved. The train is ready laid for the spark, 
but the spark is needed. Without it no fire would ever be kindled. 
Otherwise how are we to account for the new beginnings made by 
great prophets, reformers, poets, artists? We call such men geniuses, 
and in whatever way the apparently sporadic character of true genius 


—as distinguished from mere ability—may ultimately be explained, _ 


it and its results are a striking testimony to the indispensableness 
of individual initiative to the welfare and progress of the race. Of 
this fact Incarnation in an individual affords a supreme illustration. 
It places the Divine hall mark on the individualness of the world- 
order and of man. 

The distinguishing note of genius, in whatever region of aan 
activity manifested, is that it originates. It opens wholly fresh vistas 
of thought and action. It renders possible achievements of a higher 
order than without it could-ever have been realised. We therefore 
commonly speak of genius as creative, and this familiar conception of 

«it may help to illuminate aù aspect of Incarnation which is specially 
germane to the line of thodght presented in this paper,—the aspect 
namely that a uniquely djvine individual would be one uniquely 
expressing the Divine Creative Will He would be, beyond any other 
individual, an originative centre. 

I may venture to remind my readers that precisely this claim is made 
by New Testament writers for Christ, and, according to His reput 
sayings, is made by Him for Himself.* One illustration only shall be ' 
given: “If a man,” says St Paul, “be in Christ Jesus there is a new 

“creation ; all things are become new.” Taking this passage in 
conjunction with that in the epistle to the Colossians, where Christ is 
said to be “the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
“creation; for in Him were all things created .. . and He is before 
“all things and in Him all things consist,”t we observe that the whole 
idea is that Christ is the medium of the “new creation” because of 
His unique and intimate relation to creation in general. Finite song 
of God who were falling or had fallen below their high estate, and so 
were not giving due expression to the Divine Creative Will, are 
restored, re-invigorated, re-impowered by means of conscious union 
with the fount and goal of creation. This (according to the New 
Testament conception) is the work of the Divine Genius, which every 
genius by the new beginnings he makes in his own field of activity 
faintly shadows forth. 

cit is interesting and instructive to observe that the conception of 
and insistence on the relation of the individual to Christ and of 
Christ to the individual is as old as the Christian religion, older far 

* Matt. xL 27; Luke x 22, xxil 67—71; John xi. 25, 26. ¢ CoL L 15—17. 
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than any formulated system of Christian theology. The Gospels are 
full of it; it is the keynote to most of St. Paul’s teachings. In view 
of the present position of religious thougit and religious controversy 
this fact should, and as I believe will, lead to practical results of the 
first importance, and in efect new because they will be the outcome 
of the religious experience of our own age, than which none in the 
world’s history is to ourselves of equal significance. 

The twentieth century is characterised, as was the nineteenth 
century before it, by a greater demand for individual freedom in every 
region of thought and activity than has ever previously been the 
case. Self-culture, ie, development of the individual, is inculcated 
both by precept and practce as a matter of sacred necessity, and 
though it cannot be said that a sense of the responsibility of the 
individual is developing at an equal pace, the awakening and 
strengthening of it is seen by all serious thinkers to be a matter of 
the utmost importance, because large individual freedom can only be 
rendered safe to the world by a large counterbalancing sense of 
individual responsibility. Irresponsible fresdomis the greatest danger 
that modern society has to confront. 

We are only here concerned with this increase of individual freedom 
and responsibility in its <éligious bearing. It would be absurd to 
suppose that man’s spiritual life can or ought to be exempt from its 
Anfluence. And perhaps the way in which that influence is chiefly 
Shown among lay members of the Churches is in growing distaste 

/ to and distrust of formula=is of belief, in other words of creeds and 

, articles of religion. It is les anc less felt that a man or a woman can 

, take his or her belief ready cut and dred. The conviction is rapidly 
gaining ground that the first religious duty of man is oe in 
the lines :— 


I 


Ask thy lone soul what truth is plain to thee, 
` Thee and no other, stand or fall by that. 


And alongside with this pregnant convictian one of the most remark- 

` able phenomena of the day in Western culture should be taken into 
consideration, viz, the manrer in which “every conceivable tendency 
“of thought struggles for the possession of Jesus Christ,” even if in 
words all claim to divinity other than that possessed by His fellow- 
men is denied Him. 

But this formal denial,—i= we do not test it by the equally formal 
touchstone of a literal acceptaricn of the orthodox Creeds,—by no 
means really entails rejection of the Divine Man. It has been well 
said that “if anyane wrote of Plato as Matthew Arnold has written of 
“Christ, we should say, and say rightly, that he had made a God of 
“Plato. It ought to be clearly recognised that a type of thought 
“which makes a God o: Jesus Christ cannot justly be called 
“un-Christian.”* 

* Professor Jethro Brown, “Ths Inner Meaning of Theology,” Hibbert Journal, 
Jan., 1905, p. 344- 
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The “type of thought” may not be that of former ages, possibly it 
may not be our own. It may not,.as-some think, rise high enough; 
it may refuse to express itself in the terms which to them seem most 
befitting ; but who are we that we should judge another man’s servant? 
To his own Master he standeth or falleth, He will not fall if he is 
true to what God reveals to Aim. He may fall if his fellow-servants 
presumptuously try to force his assent to what God reveals to them. 
It must be remembered that creeds are so expressed as to be assertions 
of individual belief. They do not commence with the words, “The 
“Church believes,” or even “We believe,” but J believe. That is 
intended as an individual confession of faith, If it is to be so in 
reality even among those who take no a priori exception to: any of 
the doctrines, formulated, how wide a latitude of interpretation should 
be allowed, how deep a reverence observed towards that‘inmost 
sanctuary of man’s spirit, where, according to the measure of his 
faithfulness to the light given him, he individually confronts the 


` Divine. 


To those who perceive in Christ such supreme spiritual Genius, 
such a superabundant measure of the heavenly light that He is 
Divine.in a unique and fundamental significance of that vaguely used 
word, it should be the fact of so recognising Him, and not the fo 
of the recognition, which is the all-important matter. And 
seems to be the point to which the religious experience of mod 
Christians is leading them, especially that aspect of their experience! 
which is perpetually enforcing upon them the reality of their 
intividual rights, their individual freedom and their individual 
responsibility in matters of faith, the acknowledgment that Christ 
is Divine in a unique sense, whether or not it is possible to say 
how. The thought’ that He is uniquely divine, because a unique 
expression of God’s Creative Will, is to myself, and probably is to 
others, strongly illuminating, but of course it is partial and restricted. 
Even apart from defective presentation it is but a small portion of a 
vast subject, constraming the acknowledgment that neither in all 
men nor in one man, though He be the Divine Man Himself, can 
the whole God be revealed. That which is revealed of Him. is that 
which humanity individual and collective can progressively perceive, 
but no more, and beyond lies an infinite region unthinkable to such 
as we are. Wherever in the universe of God there are beings capable 
of apprehending a revelation of Him, there we may reverently suppose 
it is given in the form suitable to their intelligence and degree of 
spiritual development, which may be greater or less than our own; 
‘but to men and for men the God-Man is the highest possible con- 
ception, the only one which in the present universe of their experience 
goes deep enough and rises high enough. 


EMMA Marre CÀLLARD. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT OF GOOD 
INTENTIONS. 


who seek to direct the labours of the Second Hague Con- 
ference would do well to observe. For it would be easier to 
build a Rome or even an international Peace Palace in one day than 
to bring about a millennium in thirty; and the goal of the Anglo- 
Saxon States represented at The Hague today may be aptly 
described as the establishment of a political millennium in the space 
of a few weeks. Doubtless if our present Prime Minister had his 
way, War among nations would be treated much as murder is among 
individuals, and the blessed change would begin to be operative 
before the dog days set in. But it behoves the statesmen not only to 
point to desirable ends, but also to provide effective means for 
attaining them. Indeed, the ways and means are almost everything 
in politics: without tkese, the most humane schemes are but p:a 
desideria. And the aims of the British Government at the 
International Parliameat of The Hague are the meresb velleities 
which it’ might have been better to leave without any official 
expression. It is an act af charity to offer a juicy apple to a parched 
traveller, but to fling it among a thirsty crowd may well be 
reprehensible. All States do not think and feel just as England and 
America do, and some hold that they cannot yet afford to act as 
selflessly as these two nations They would willingly retire 
altogether from the predatory business of fighting and annexing, but 
only after having first made their fortune. Après fortune faie. To 
suggest their abandoning it before, is to humiliate them. And 
naturally enough they resent the attempt. That is the source of 
danger which lurks ir. the historic house between The Hague and 
Scheveningen. 
The Hague Conference was born into the world sullied with the 


P on LENTE is a sound maxim which the statesmen 
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stain of original sin, and its influence has ever since been of a mixed 
character, never wholly and exclusively pacific The basic source 
from which it first sprang was the naive scheme of a Russian General 
to mduce a rival Power to put off supplying her artillerymen with 
new types of heavy guns by promising that Russia—who was then 
spending her money im strategic railways and on other military 
preparations—would do likewise. The theoretic generalisation of 
that scheme which was drafted later on was listened to with favour 
by other Powers solely because of Russia’s prestige at the time. 
Everybody vied with everybody else in belanding the humane 
proposal that came from the nation which seemed destined to rule 
the universe. But the war with Japan has shom the Tsardom of 
its halo, and it now seems no longer desirable to conciliate Russia - 
at the cost of expanding one’s convictions or of undergoing a slight 
humiliation. Therefore no trifling with the serious question of 
armaments will now be brooked by the military Powers, who feel 
that they must henceforward be ready for all contingencies and, 
cannot allow their hands to be tied even with a little red tape. 
Their opposition began long before the Second Conference 
assembled. They demurred to any proposal to limit armaments. 
They, or some of them, held out the threat to boycott the Conference 
if any such Utopian schemes were incorporated in the official 
programme. And recently the British Premier, in answer to a, 
deputation of members of Parliament, explained the “apparent lack ; \ 
“of progress ” at The Hague Conference as the result of “the presence ; 
“of representatives of so many States there.” The reason why the \ 
arrest of armaments was made so little of was that there were \ 
“difficulties inherent in the circumstances rather than in the subject. ( 
“To obtain practical results the delegates (of Great Britain) must 
“adjust themselves to the temper and disposition of the Conference.” \ 
~Precisely. But that is exactly what business-like critics had been 
stating daily. And it was quite as true six months ago as it is to-day. t 
But even the practical results that seem likely to be obtained are 
few and dubious. One of them deals with the form of declaring war 
before commencing hostilities. Japan, for instance, fell foul of the 
Russian Squadron at Port Arthur before the Central Government ‘at 
St. Petersburg had quite realised that the negotiations were broken off 
definitely. The outcome of that expeditiousness was the permanent 
crippling of the Russian Navy. Russia protested energetically, 
and now, at the Second Hague Conference, France proposes 
that no overt act of hostility shall in future be undertaken without 
an express declaration of war or an ultimatum which includes such 
a conditional declaration. Apparently the paragraph is excellent. 
But it is doubtful whether any military man whose career is not 
already ended will approve it heartily. Even the delegates at The 
Hague declined to draw the corollary from it and to vote in favour 
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of the proposal introduced by the Dutch plenipotentiary that twenty- 
four hours should be allowed to elapse between the formal declaration 
of war and the first shot. If the French proposal be serious, the 
Dutch suggestion, as one of its consequences, ought hkewise to have 
been voted. Yet it was lost. There is a strong presumption that 
neither of these prescriptions will be followed, because there is no 
sanction for international legislation. What is the punishment that 
will be enforced, say, against the Power that attacks the squadron 
of its enemy ten hours after the declaration, or even five? Moral 


‘ condemnation? One can hardly imagine Von Moltke or Bismarck 


hesitating between fear of the ethical disapproval of the Powers and 
a splendid chance to break the sea power of an enemy by attacking 
her fleet ten or twelve hours earlier than The Hague Conference 
allows. In a matter of national life and death war is cruel and 
immoral, and therefore heedless of moral disapproval. 


THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE FUTURE NAVAL WAR 
HAVE BEGUN AT THE HAGUE. 


And as this first result of the Conference is, so are the others likely 
to be. The interests represented at The Hague are too numerous 
and conflicting to allow of that unanimity without which all efforts 
for the permanent establishment of peace must fail The intention, 
the firm severe intention, to avoid warfare must exist among the 
principal States of the globe before any self-denying ordinance such 
as the arrest of armaments can become operative. And as yet that 
intention does not exist. Hence those who are indisposed to fight, 
like the Anglo-Saxon peoples and the French, disagree with the 
peoples who still regard the earth as their oyster and prepare to 
open it with their swords. It is hardly too much to affirm that under 

ese circumstances the Peace Conference at The Hague is become a 
~ attlefield on which the naval Powers are fighting their diplomatic 


~ skirmishes. For questions regulating naval warfare occupy the most 


important place in the deliberations of the delegates: questions 
dealing with the rights of private property other than contraband 
of ‘war, with the laying and throwing of mines, with the term during 
which refuge in a neutral port may be given and taken, with the 
transformation of merchant ships into warships, etc 

What will or at any rate may strike the patriotic Briton most 
forcibly and painfully in all this is the difference between the two 
principal points of view and the disadvantages which may accrue 
to the people of these islands from the optimism of their present 
Government. The British delegates are guided by the conviction 
that this or that proposal will help to preserve peace, whereas others 
are moved to support a proposal solely because it will be useful to 
their country in case of war at sea’ And the difference here is 
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manifest. I may gladly lend my stick to a lame man who wants 
to walk, or my gun to an acquaintance who is going to Scotland to 
shoot grouse. But if the lame man is a highwayman or the 
acquaintance is a mortal enemy of mine, I should be acting suicidally 
if I lent them my stick or my gun and left myself unprotected. 
Everybody who followed the ups and downs of the Russo-Japanese 
campaign knows that the issue was decided on the water. Hence 
the keen interest now displayed in naval warfare. In Germany this 
is especially the case, For the Germans, who are prone to provide 
for all probable contingencies, view all practical questions from their 
own standpoint and on the assumption that the next great war will 
be fought by themselves against the British, In this there is of 
course nothing wrong; but it is hardly the right disposition for 
The Hague Conference, and it ought certainly to be allowed for by 
the delegates of Great Britain. 

Germany’s merchant navy has increased enormously during the 
past quarter of a century, and it is the laudable desire of her leading 
men that her warships should increase at a similar rate. That is one 
of the national aims of her Government and people. It is not 
impossible that peace is the sole object for which this powerful 
instrument is being created. But even though this were probable, no 
other Government, and least of all that of Germany's presumptive 
enemy, should act on this supposition The Kaiser’s representatives, 
not only in the Central Government, but also at The Hague, assume 
quite rightly that in most of the contentious naval questions that 
are now cropping up there what is meat for the English is poison 
for the Germans, and vice versé. And this assumption is not merely 
natural, it is mecessary. What is to be deplored is that Great 
Britain’s representatives make no such hypothesis They seem in 
many cases to be building for fair weather, whereas the Germans are 
very properly making ready for foul weather. Which of the two will 
benefit in the long run is hardly a question. 

Another fundamental difference between Great Britain and Con- 
tinental countries—especially those countries in which militarism 
prevails—lies in their respective views of warfare, its aims and its 
methods. We here are wont to look upon a campaign somewhat as 
knights of the Middle Age regarded a tournament. Everything must. 
be carried out strictly according to rule, no unfair advantage may be 
taken of the enemy, who is treated with all the chivalrous considera- 
tion due to a noble rival, and the moment he cries “Enough,” we' 
ought to sheathe the sword and allow generosity rather than justice 
to dictate the terms of peace. Ina word, war for us is but a glorified 
game. For military nations, on the contrary, it is a life and death 
struggle, in the course of which no advantage, fair or unfair, must 
be spurned. As Bismarck put it, each belligerent’s aim should be 
to bleed the other white: saigner à blanc. War should be 
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destructive, cruel, ruthless, not only in the interests of the stronger 
of the two adversaries, but also for the sake of the weaker. The 
formula would seem to be: in war it is humane to be inhuman. 
Perhaps the advocates of this system are right. But what is certain 
is that they have an enormous advantage over those who adopt our 
view that warfare is a glorified game. They will not be baulked 
out of a possible victory by any Hague Statute forbidding an attack 
on our warships until a formal declaration of war has been issued; 
they will not be shamed into making peace on fair terms by fear of 
moral disapproval; they will continue to beat the enemy long after 
he is down and helpless; <hey will cripple him by enormous war 
contributions and the annexation of whole provinces; and even after 
peace has been concluded thev will try to pick a quarrel anew and 
ruin him irretrievably—in tke interests of peace. 

These views are known to be firmly held and systematically acted 
upon. We are all aware that Continental countries will conduct their 
future campaigns on these lines But we fail to realise the 
significance of the fact, and therefore we make little or no provision 
for what is coming. In truth, the naval fight of the future has 
already begun at The Hague, and our representatives there evince 
a generous disposition to make things easy for the foe presumptive, 
while allowing him to tie ouw hands. There is no doubt, for instance, 
that our Government woulda strictly respect a prohibition to attack 
the enemy until a formal declaration of war had been made—no 

jimatter what advantages we should thus be foregoing. But is there 

eu doubt that the militarist enemy would do likewise? And if not, 

} why consent to have ourselves handicapped? If Paris was worth a 

[f mass, a successful invasion of England would be well worth an 
infraction of the rules of warfare drafted by the plenipotentiaries at 
The Hague. To the victor all things are licit, or seem so. The 
attitude of a predatory Power towards this country would resemble 
that of a youth who was urging a comrade to jump a rather wide 
ditch, promising to take it after him. “Yes, but will you really?” 
asked the hesitating athlete. “Call me Davy Jones, if I don’t,” was 
the reassuring reply. Thereupon the first lad ran, sprang, landed in 
thrée feet of mud, and then turned for consolation to the spectacle 
of his comrade. But his comrade held back. “Didn’t you tell me I 
“might call you Davy Jones if you shrank from jumping?” asked the 
trustful one. “Well, so you may, old man,” was the answer, “so 
“you may.” 

The Hague Conference has been a fruitful source of amusing 
little ironies ever since it came into existence. Thus the monarch 
who first called it into being was himself destined to break the peace 
soon after the ink with whick the protocol was signed had dried. And 
now the President of the Republic, who intended to convoke the 
Second Conference before handing over the initiative to the Tsar, has 
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been credited—falsely one is glad to think—with ordering warships 
to the Pacific in order to demonstrate against the Japanese. In this 
way The Hague is become a sort of half-way resting place to the 
battlefield, But the prettiest of all the incongruities to: which the 
International Parliament has given rise is the Venezuelan comedy. 
Venezuela is one of the most zealous champions of arbitration and 
one of the clients of The Hague Conference. She expressly 
recognised its competence and suasively exhorted other States to do 
likewise. But when it is a question of carrying out a distasteful award 
she draws back sweetly and allows her President for the time being 
to be called Davy Jones. In 1903 Belgium, presenting a Bill to 
Venezuela, was told to’ arbitrate on the subject, and in March of 
that year a commission was formed by both sides for.the purpose of 
adjudging the matter in accordance with the weight of evidence. 
Belgium’s claim exceeded £600,000, but six months after the 
commission first met £400,000 were awarded to the Belgian waterworks 
and Venezuela sweetly accepted the judgment, uttering no word of 
protest, but paying not one penny of the award. Belgium, whose 
‘Government cannot well blockade the coasts of Little Venice, may call 
the Veneruelans any names it likes. And to crown the work, the 
Venezuelan delegate: at The Hague proposes that the Conference 
should absolutely forbid the employment of force for the purpose 
_of recovering debts from any defaulting State. The creditors shall 
have to find their remedy in arbitration Let them imitate Belgium, 
and send in their bills to be audited by an international commission, 
If they do not obtain money they will at least have contributed to 
maintain the peace of the world. And is not such a result worth 
heavy money sacrifices? Venezuela thinks it is \ 


WHITE VERSUS YELLOW. WHAT PROVIDENCE KEPT 
í APART, MAN SHALL NOT UNITE. i 


Less than fifty years ago the doctrine of universal equality among 
men came to us in its most emphatic form from the United States 
Whether black, copper-coloured, or yellow, “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
was one of the political dogmas for which Yankees willingly suffered 
and died. Fifty years have not yet gone by since then, but to-day the 
doctrine has very few advocates and no martyrs. It is a dead faith— 
in politics. Colour, it is alleged, means much more than people 
imagine. It indicates a difference of race which is almost equal 
to a difference of species, and what God sundered man should not 
rashly seek to weld together. The white race cannot amalgamate 
with the yellow or the black, and the sooner the political consequences 
are drawn from this well-established proposition the better for all 
concerned. And humanity, the rights of man, the unity of the race? 
“Ok sont les neiges Tantan?” If any thesis in politics appeared 
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unanswerable it was surely that of equality. Colour was the merest 
of accidents: humanity was the essential, the passport to political 
liberty and brotherhood. To-day, however, all that has been changed, 
and barriers have been shifted which were lately deemed immutable. 
Where will the line finally be drawn? At colour or at race? Colour 
itself is nothing. What Americans, Australians and others really 
object to are qualities even less tangible than the hue of a man’s 
skin. The colour of the Jap’s skin is often as white as that of an 
Italian’s, a Spaniard’s, or a Serb’s. Where then is the true line of 
cleavage? If the Japanese are not white men for the Yankees, it 
is quite conceivable that the Tartars, Georgians, or some other races 
may cease to be white men for the Russians, while Americans might 
become coloured men for the Turks. Indeed, there is no saying 
how this racial movement will develop or where it will end. 

Arguments of varying calibre are being employed on both sides, 
but with little effect. For it is not a matter of argument at all, it 
is a question of interest, an outcome of sentiment, for which, as an 
afterthought, reasons are found. What it really comes to is this: the 
Anglo-Saxon races are resolved to keep their several countries to 
themselves and to receive only the immigrants they can assimilate. 
But what nght have they, ask the Japanese, thus to shut the door 
in the faces of foreigners whose ideals, capacities and moral character 
will lose nothing by comparison with those of the white races? 
Is it a moral right or merely physical superiority? If the former 
be pleaded, what was the right, ask the Japanese, by which the Anglo- 
Saxons forced open the door in China and were on the point of 
performing vivisection upon that body politic? By what moral right 
did they force the Japanese into continuous contact with Europe and 
America? What nght had they to come to India, to Asia, if they 
deny the claims of Asiatics to be received on equal terms in the 
British Empire and the United States? To ask these questions is 
to answer them. There is no such right. Force alone therefore can 
be appealed to. This seems to be generally admitted, but not to be 
fully realised anywhere—except perhaps in the Far East. The 
people of Australia and New Zealand, we are told, are “prepared to 
“make any sacrifice” to maintain their right of shutting out the 
Yellowskins. This is as it ought to be. But are they really 
prepared? In what do the preparations, say, of the New Zealander 
consist ? 

As the concrete question between Japan and the United States 
now stands, there is no occasion for disquietude, still less for alarm. 
Neither nation wants war just now, and neither cause—white or 
yellow—could be sensibly benefited by a successful campaign at 
present. Therefore a triat of physical force is eliminated.’ It may 
even be doubted that any naval demonstration will take place in the 
Pacific It has been affirmed by incautious journalists that since 
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the renewal of the intimacy between the German Ambassador at 
Washington, Speck von Stemberg, and President Roosevelt, the 
relations between the United States and Japan have lost perceptibly 
of their cordiality. But it would be unreasonable to argue that the 
two facts stand to‘each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
Post hoc, ergo propter koc. Neither can one yield to the force of 
arguments drawn from Germany’s former mode of action and present 
political interests. It may be and probably is true that a sanguinary 
war between Japan and the United States, between our ally and our 
kinsmen, would strengthen Germany’s position immeasurably. But 
it by no means follows that Prince Biilow’s policy is shaped by.a 
desire to bring about such a war. Still less can it be assumed that 
Mr. Roosevelt can be made a tool of by the German who was once 
his -college comrade whenever this diplomatist is disposed to exert 
himself. It may therefore be taken for granted that the sinister 
forebodings to which certain journals in the States and on the 
Continent of Europe gave expression ‘are highly unlikely, if not 
wholly groundless. 

Japan realises all that war implies too fully to allow herself to 
drift into it- Even as a mere matter of pounds, shillings and pence it 
is a formidable ideal The campaign against Russia cost, according 
to the last revised accounts of the Japanese themselves, 1,484,702,063 
yen, or, say, 4£155,893,716, of which £132,633,953 were expended on 
the army and £23,259,763 on the navy. What a war with the 
United States would cost it is impossible to say, but it ities 
certainly put a much severer strain on the finances of Nippon 
did the campaign against Russia, were it only because of the financiz 
relations between the two belligerents. 

But if trouble in the near future be improbable, it js ankappily, 
unavoidable in the long run, the dispositions on both sides being 
what they now are. Whether the new-fangled theory of the 
incompatibility of the races be but a quasi-scientific wrapper for 
commercial and political rivalry is of little moment It is a fact 
that most Americans who take an interest in politics and some who 
confine their attention to Eastern trade are pleased to regard the 
Pacific as in some sort an American laka The cotton manufatturers 
of the Southern States, for example, are reckoning more and more 
firmly on the trade of the Far East, for which the Japanese are also 
resolved and qualified to compete. As the German merchant navy 
is said to involve the creation of a powerful fleet of warships, so the 
need of Far Eastern markets will drive the people of the United 
States to pursue a policy of imperialism on the lines adopted by 
Germany and Japam For if the commercial interests of both Japan 
and the United States of to-day are complementary’ and not opposed, 
the one country producing what the other needs and selling the raw 
materials which itself does not manufacture, that ideal state-of things 
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cannot be expected to last very long. As for the question of 
admitting the Far Eastern races on equal terms with the white races 
into the United States and the British Empire, it is decisive. If 
the theory now being set up by New Zealanders, Australians, and 
Californians be upheld and acted upon, if the Japanese be excluded 
from the countries to which many of them wish to emigrate, what- 
ever motive may be alleged for the elimination, it is evident that a 
racial war is but a question of time, a racial war the like of which 
is unknown to history. 

The Japanese, the Chinese, and all the other Asiatic peoples 
included in the general category of “coloured men” would not be 
human if they did not set themselves strenuously to prepare for the 
unprecedented struggle, the struggle not merely for political 
hegemony in the Pacific, but for commercial rights, for vital interests, 
for life itself. We may profess to respect their standards of right, 
their social and intellectual ideals, to admire their racial traits, their 
sobriety, self-restraint, patriotism and capacity for self-sacrifice, and 
we may explain our antagonism as the result of a “difference of 
“ideals.” But this is only a roundabout way of confessing that we 
look down upon the yellow and black races, that we shall be satisfied 
to-day with denying them access to our white colonies, but that 
to-morrow or in fifty years to come we may find it desirable or 
incumbent upon us to deny them the right of political independence. 
Why not? Either there is a question of indefeasible nght involved 
or there is not. If there be, it has been ignored by us and may be 
similarly ignored by the “inferior races” when their opportunity has 
i ` . a“ : 

me. If there be no rights in the matter and it is a question of 

if ere force, the yellow people may be expected to make ready for 

{ the struggle. China, Japan, Korea, Siam, to say nothing of other 

’ coloured races, must first be educated up to the point from which 

Y they can descry their common interests in common action against 
the common enemy, or as many of the common enemy as scorn to 
turn against their own pecple. That the first impulse to a racial 
war of annihilation should have been given while the second World’s 
Perpetual Peace Parliament was still sittmg, and in the Republic 
whose President first convoked that Parliament, is one of the many 
ironies of political life. 


STEERABLE BALLOONS AND AIR WARFARE. 


Even while they are stil sitting, thoughtful plenipotentiaries at 
The Hague must feel that the whole set of conditions in view of 
which they are laboriously striving to legislate are being steadily 
transformed. Ostensibly aiming at a series of reforms making for 
durable peace, they find the most ardent champions of arbitration 
preaching in a roundabout- way the necessity of a racial crusade. 
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This crusade may of course be desirable, or it may be the reverse. 
With the rights and wrongs of the dispute I am not now concerned ; 
the fact that concerns us is that a war of races appears highly 
probable m the future. And before that dread contingency has 
been realised there are other if lesser evils which threaten civiliga- 
tion. The Hague Conference has appointéd one commission to 
study the rules of land warfare and another to regulate the conditions 
of naval warfare. Meanwhile, however, the proximity. of air warfare, 
for which no provision has been made, is advancing rapidly. French 
military engineers have made steerable balloons, which are almost 
certain to be largely employed in the next European war. Indeed, 
their success is so manifest, so far as the airships “Patrie” and 
“Lebaudy ” are concerned, that Germany has bestirred herself and 
made an ingenious but vain attempt to obtain one. The “Patrie” 

was tried on July 15th at the Longchamps review with results which 
were admitted to be highly satisfactory. German engineers had 
been working hard at the problem of steering, which is the very 
essence of the matter, but they had failed to solve it. All airships 
of to-day are built on the same general lmes. There are no 
peculiarities and therefore no secrets with the exception of the 
calculation about the metallic armature and the “empennage,” as 
M. Julliott, the famous French engineer, terms it. On this depends 
the stability of the airship, and therefore its usefulness. The 
weight of the nickel-plated steel tubes is also an element of import- 
ance, seeing that if they be even a little too light or a trifle too heavy 
the strength or the lifting power of the airship may be seriously 
impaired. And the limits between the dangerous extremes - are 


very narrow. ` 
The Germans, who are superlatively enterprising in matters A 
military preponderance, were resolved to get hold of the secret by 
hook or by crook. And having failed to discover it, they set to work / 
to purchase it. An exofiicer of the German Military Ballooning Y 
Corps, Herr von Kehler, became the director of a society which was ` 
founded last year for the purpose, it is alleged, of obtaining the , 
secrets of French inventiveness for the German Government. The 
society is known as the Society for the Study of Motor Airships : 
“Motorluftschiff Studiengesellschaft.” Last September Herr von 
Kehler repaired to Paris, called upon M. Julliott and requested him 

to build an airship for his society. The object? “Sporting 
“purposes,” was the answer. M. Julliott evincing no eagerness to 
take the order was informed that the society was willing to pay for 
its toy four hundred per cent. more than the real cost—one million of 
francs, instead of a quarter of a million. M. Julliott, however, was 
still unmoved, and he told the German director to write to Messrs. 
Lebaudy on the subject. The result is said to have been the 
folowing naive letter, which was signed Richard von Kehler: “As 
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“you are aware, a society has been founded in Berlin called the 
“Motorluftschiff Studiengesellschaft, of which I am the director. The 
“immediate object of our society is to offer facilities to our members 
“to journey in motor balloons and to found perhaps later on a 
“sporting club. For this we need a motor balloon which has already 
“been found practical, and your balloon has, as we know, given the 
“Dest results so far. I am authorised to ask you on what conditions 
“it would be possible for you to deliver a steerable balloon like the 
“| Jaune’ to our society, proviced of course that you see no objection.” 
But they did perceive an objection, for on the following day the 
Director of the Motorluftschiff Studiengesellschaft received this 
reply: “We have received your letter of the 28th inst, and beg to 
“inform you that to our great regret we cannot build the steerable 
“balloon you have mentioned. Signed Lebaudy Frères.” 

This correspondence is only an illustration. The cardinal fact is 
the existence of steerable airships) That they will be largely 
employed in warfare may be safely assumed, and that they will 
revolutionise war and much else is self-evident. Yet of this significant 
innovation The Hague Conference takes no cognizance, can take 
none. Probably long before the Peace Palace has been constructed 
at The Hague the conditions of modern warfare will have been 
fundamentally changed, and many of the statutes enacted by that 
International Parliament will heve become a dead letter. 


í THE LOOSENING OF THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN 
/ ALLIANCE. 
1 


; Another of the many signs of the times is the coldness that has 
‘ sprung up among thè Allied Powers of Europe. The members of 
the Triple Alliance, for example, are still allies only in order not to 
become enemies, which in the case of Italy and Austria would 
seem to be the only alternative. They embrace in order not to 
have to fight each other. For some years the two nations have been 
thus exercising themselves in selz-control for the edification or amuse- 
ment of their neighbours. And now it would seem to be the tum 
of Russia and France, whose friendship, to put it mildly, is no longer 
as cordial as it used to be in the days of Felix Faure, and the visits 
of their respective squadrons tc Toulon and Cronstadt. Tempora 
mutantur. For a considerable time past certain symptoms enabled 
the outsider to guess how things were. But a couple of weeks ago 
the facts were plainly stated by the one influential Russian organ 
which had theretofore supported the Alliance through thick and 
thin.® A person or personage whose name is hidden behind the 
pseudonym “Insaroff,” published a letter on the subject, to which the 
Novoye Vremya gave great prominence; and the gist of what he had 
* Novoye Vrenya. Cf. 5th July. 
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to say was this, that the foundation of Russian foreign policy, the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, was shaken. The relations between the 
two countries, or, rather, between the two Governments, once most 
friendly, have undergone a considerable change since the Radicals 
got the upper hand in France, and the cause of that change lies jn 
France. 

The gain to the Republic from its alliance with Russia was con- 
siderable. It was insured against invasion by Germany and made 
invulnerable against the Triple Alliance. That being so, France 
ought to wish to see Russia strong financially and from a military 
point of view. ‘As a matter of fact that was her desire, and she 
strove to realise it by investing her savings in Russian securities, on 
advantageous terms. It is also France’s interest that the Russian 
army‘ should be reorganised with as little delay as may be, and whether 
or not’ there be a Duma in existence. Russia in like manner is 
interested in having a solvent powerful ally in the West of Europe, 
whether the Republic be governed by Radicals or Nationalists. 
Foreign policy being one thing, and home policy another, they ought 
to be kept well apart. As a matter of deplorable fact, however, this 
principle of non-interference in domestic affairs has not been 
respected The French Radicals are partisans rather than patriots, 
proselytisers rather than allies. They have taken sides in the 
struggles of Russian parties, and have identified themselves with the 
“Cadets,” as the Constitutional Democrats are called. Hearkening 
to the voices of the Cadets, they have given currency to the formula: 
pas de Douma, pas d'Argent, and have therefore contributed to 
best of their power to ruin their own countrymen who have 
lent money to the Russian Government. If they succeeded in choking *, 
up the channels through which the golden stream flows into Russia \ 

. the sufferers would assuredly be their own fellow-citizens, far more 
than the Russians In fact, for the egotistic subjects of the Tsar, 
this consummation might prove a godsend. Russia will not die any 
more than the Argentine Republic died eighteen years ago. But 
what will French banks do with the yearly savings of their cliénts, 
which amount to milliards of francs? They are disquieted already by 
the outlook, and more than once they havé turned of late to the Rufssian 
Minister of Finances with offers of a loan. For the Paris money 
market cannot possibly absorb the savings of the French population. 
That is the financial aspect of the Alliance. 

The military side, which is not less important, is equally unsatisfac- 
tory. General André and Camille Pelletan, by democratising the French 
Army, impaired its usefulness most seriously. Secret denunciations 
made, by Freemasons against officers who remained religious destroyed 
the spirit of the Amny, killed its very soul. Anti-militarism is con-- 
sequently flourishing, military discipline is a memory. To-day, and for 
a considerable time to come, thanks to the disbandment of the classes 
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of 1903 and 1904, the French Army is reduced to the absurd number of 
142,000 men. The present state of France, therefore, of which the 
action of her present Radical rulers is the proximate cause, may be 
summarily characterised as a vague financial policy, disorder within 
and military weakness without And the leaders of the French people 
seemingly want to force this system—the cause of their own lament- 
able condition—upon Russia; by protecting in every possible way her 
revolutionary opposition. And they are amazed that she tums away 
from it With France in her present plight the question may be 
forcibly set before her how far the Franco-Russian Alliance has any 
serious significance for her, whether it has not outlived its time, and 
whether it does not behove ker, in order “to. safeguard our interests, 
“to look out for a different political combination’* 

The author of this remarkable letter then proceeds to give instances 
of the relations between the two Governments—straws which show 
how the wind is blowing. And some of them are in truth significant 
The signatory Powers of the Russian International Conference agreed 
to consult each other respecting the movements of anarchists, and 
to keep each other informed of the contents of the documents seized 
whenever anarchists were arrested. But of late the French Government 
has had no such communications to make. The arrested anarchists have 
no documents, or else their contents are religiously respected by the 
Ministers of the Republic. Again, a few weeks ago, M. Nelidoff, the 

~ Russian Ambassador, when taking his leave before visiting St. 
' Petersburg and The Hague, requested the President of the Republic 
to honour the historical Russizn concerts in Paris with his presence. 
“But M. Fallières went to Salomé instead, and showered praises on the 
€ German exponents of Strauss’ music. A serious note respecting the 
: f curious and unedifying business of the impenetrable coats of mail 
`; was presented by the Russian Ambassador to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. And it was left without a reply for a twelvemonth. 
J The Central Government m St Petersburg inquired why this delay, 
; and the Ambassador answered plainly that he was not only absolutely 
helpless but was likely to remain helpless so long as the present 
Government remained in power. The writer in the Novoye Vremya 
says truly that if this is a result of a feeling of dislike felt for the. 
present Russian Ambassador by the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, it is clear that he ought to be recalled without delay and a 
persona grata appointed in his place. But that if the dislike is 
entertained towards the Russian Ambassador whoever he may be, 
then the question becomes acute, What is the need of keeping him 
there? “If, contrary to our hope, the matter is irremediable, well, 
“we must master our feelings and with an easy conscience confess 
“that the Franco-Russian Alliance belongs to the past, and tum 
“our thoughts in a different directian.” 
* Ibidem. 
' VOL. XCII. 19 
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This view of the Dual Alliance is shared by many Russians and 
may ultimately bear fruits—bitter fruits for France. M. Insaroff has 
stated the case with moderation. I am myself in a position to 
confirm his description of the general disposition of the French 
‘Government towards the Government of the Tsar, and to bear witness 
to the undesirable effects which it is producing. I can add that 
Russian Ministers have not the faintest intention of allowing their 
policy to be influenced by the velleities of their French confrères. 
Not even the terrible formula, pas de Douma pas @argent, moves 
them one inch nearer to the revolutionary opposition, and if it did 
they would cease to be the Tsar's Ministers. If France refuses to 
stand by her ally because her ally declines to propagate radicalism or 
atheism, there is nothing more to be said on the subject. The laws 
of economy will take their course and Russian creditors will take their 
chance. Viewing the matter impartially, it is not too much to say 
that France has more to lose by the breaking up of the Dual Alliance 
than Russia has. From a purely dynastic point of view a 
rapprochement with Germany would be much more profitable to 
Russia than the continuation of the alliance with France. And! if 
this final step has not yet been taken, it is in all probability for 
reasons which the French Government are now sweeping away. 
There is far more in common between Tsar and Kaiser than between 
Nicholas II. and M. Fallières. They could and would help each other 
more effectively in case of need than the Republic and the Tsardom 
could or would. One important aim is pursued in common by F rance, 
Russia and England—the maintenance of peace on the basis of the 
present balance of power, and that is undoubtedly a lmk uniting all, 
three. Another consideration which likewise makes for the Dual» 
Alliance is this, that all France’s understandings with other Powers 
were made on the assumption that her relations with Russia would 
undergo no serious modification. That alliance therefore is the key- 
stone of France’s foreign policy. 


XN 


THE ENEMIES OF A NATION ARE THOSE OF ITS 
OWN HOUSEHOLD. . 


Since the visit of a large section of British journalists to Germany 
there has been a truce to the newspaper war between the two nations, 
and to the people of this country it is especially welcome They 
-would gladly forget the quarrel, which was not of their seeking. 
And it is to be hoped and assumed that they will ignore the attempts 
of influential German papers and of Regierungsrat Rudolf Martin to 
dig out the hatchet once more. The Councillor’s pamphlet, entitled 
“Emperor Wilhelm IL and King Edward VIL,” has caused a flutter 
throughout the Continent of Europe, but will probably be passed over 
in silence in Great Britain. The Regierungsrat starts from Germany’s 
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isolation and attributes it to Great Britain and King Edward, who, 
since 1903, have been endeavouring to create an anti-German coalition. 
Links in the chain that was to isolate Germany were the Anglo- 
French Entente, the revision of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
Anglo-Franco-Spanish Alliance, and the Russo-Japanese Agreement. 
The Anglo-Russian Agreement will follow in time. 

According to Councillor Martin, Germany’s own policy is the efficient 
cause of all these alliances, and her policy consists in the striving 
to absorb Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States, and to bring 


‘Holland and Belgium into the German Empire. This expansion is 


not timed to take place next year. It may not come to pass for 
twenty or thirty years, but come it will and must And England, 
perceiving it, has been taking measures of precaution Meanwhile 
Germany will not let the gress grow under her feet; still less will 
she give her future enemies time to grow stronger. The moment 
she recognises that the endeevour to surround her with enemies has 
gone far enough she will rise up in her wrath and annihilate those 
members of the anti-German League who are nearest to her. 
“Nobody knows when the fatal day will dawn, but everyone in 
“Germany feels that itis nigh . . .” “There are Germans who think 
“that there will be no war if Germany is not attacked. This view, 
“however, is unworthy, shameful, humiliating, and it is not worth the 
“genuine patriots’ while to refute it We do not desire peace at any 
“price: every German wishes for war the moment national interests 

der war indispensable. Germany will fight as soon as the hour 
tof decisive action has struck.” This is the preface. Then follows 
a description of what the fateful war will bring to Britain and to 
France. If an Englishman published such a pamphlet against 
Germany there would doubtless be a loud outcry in both countries 
against such base attempts to sow discord between the two peoples. 
Happily it is the other way round, and the British public will take 
no notice. None the less it is clear that the enemies of Germany 
are members of the German nation. 


BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 
VOLENTI NON FIT INJURIA. 


As a matter of sober fact there is more truth in some of Herr 
Martin’s predictions than sericus people are disposed to believe. 
One need not, for example, assume that Germany will suddenly 
annex Belgium or force Holland to enter the Zollverein in order to 
believe that the end will be attained all the same in good time. 
The French very often speak of a peaceful invasion of Belgium by 
Germans, and their description of the phenomenon is at bottom quite 
correct Towards the end of lest month a “brilliant dinner” was | 
offered by the general representative of the North German Lloyd in 
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Antwerp, Herr von Bary, to a number of German mayors, industrial 
chiefs and wholesale merchants, and among the speeches delivered 
„were some which embodied very interesting facts which do credit 
to German enterprise. Thus, 1,187.6 million kilogrammes of goods 
are carriéd to Antwerp yearly on inland waters, and of that quantity 
no less than 894.3 millions come from Germany. On the other 
hand, of the 1,506.3 million kilogrammes of goods which are trans- 
ported from Antwerp every year, 1,047.3 millions go to Germany. 
Antwerp therefore owes much of its prosperity to Germany, and for 
that reason the number of Germans in that city is so considerable 
that General Langlois called this method of conquest “the velvet 
“paw.” In 1860 the port of Antwerp was visited by 500,000 tons of 
shipping, in 1867 by a million tons, in 1871 by 134 millions, in 1872 
by 2 millions, m 1873 by 2% millions, in 1876 by 3 millions, and in 
1897 by 9 millions, and now the harbour cannot satisfy the demands 
made upon it without further expansion, which has already been 
undertaken on a gigantic scale. Brussels will also have its harbour 
and canal, which will enable larger vessels to obtain access from the 
river Schelde to the city. The new canal, nearly 20 feet deep, will 
enable Brussels to better its position and enter upon an epoch of 
prosperity and progress. In a few days the new harbour of Bruges will 
be officially opened and a series of historic festivals organised. Withm 
the next fifteen years a railway from Brussels direct to the Germ 
frontier is to be built, and during the same period a canal fro 
Antwerp to the Rhine which is to connect Antwerp with the centres 
of German manufacture and trade. In a word, the sleepy old town 
of Belgium are awakening to a new life of unprecedented commercial 
prosperity which seems destined to be passed in close union with 
Germany and Holland. As the schoolmen and jurists put it: Volemti 
non fit injuria. 


THE FIRST AND LAST EMPEROR OF INDEPENDENT 
f KOREA. 


Korea has lost its first emperor and one of its weakest rulers. 
Yi Heui, “in accordance with ancestral custom,” has abdicated the 
throne, moved by the calamities which have overtaken his people 
and which he was helpless to avert. This is the official phraseology 
in which the event is clothed by the historiographers of the Court. 
Those of the Japanese Government add that the Japanese Resident, 
the Marquis Ito, was an inactive spectator of the incidents that 
culminated in Yi Heus renunciation. In none of them had he hand 
or part. As a matter of fact nothing important takes place in the 
Court or Government of Korea without the co-operation or assent of 
the Milado’s representative. Were it otherwise Japan would be 
playing the part of a Simple Simon. For the campaign she conducted 
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so successfully against Chira as well as the more recent war with 
Russia originated in Japan’s claim to “protect” the Hermit Kingdom. 
At the Portsmouth Conferenze the Russian plenipotentiaries assented 
with the utmost reluctance tc Baron Komura’s demand that Japanese 
interests should be deemed to be paramount in Korea. Both sides 
understood and even expressly stated that the rights of suzerainty 
were being claimed by the Mikado’s Government, that being one of 
the prizes of victory. The signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
therefore virtually put an end to Korea’s independence. The same 
admission was made by Great Britain in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
and tacitly all the other great Powers took cognisance of Japans new 
relations to the Korean people. The consequences of this change 
will be numerous and far-reaching politically and commercially, and 
one of them was a treaty signed by the Japanese and Korean 
Governments, by which the Emperor of Korea placed the whole 
control of his foreign relaticns in the hands of Japan. That was 
the real act of abdication. But Yi Heui is a born intriguer, and he 
continued to plot and scheme against the new masters of his country 
with a degree of perseverance which, were it wedded to heroism, 
dignity, patriotism, or even manhness, would have gone far to redeem 
his character from infamy. But the Emperor is an egotist who 
would have cdnsulted his own interests by selling his country to 
Russia or China, after having rescued it from Japan, and would then 
have displayed his patriotism by refusing to deliver it to the purchaser. 
official career consists mainly of a long series of intrigues, a 
urse of remarkable duplicity which effectually prevented him from 
jee others or being trusted by anyone. His subserviency to 
j Russia won for him the meaningless title of Emperor of Korea at 
“ the price of his country’s independence, and now his refusal to abide 
j by his agreement with Japan was the proximate cause of his 
deposition after a calamitous -eign of forty-four years. 

Yi Heui bad doubtless a very difficult ré/e to play, situated as he 
was between the anvil of Russia and the hammer of Japan. And from 
the outset the odds against him. were enormous. For the bureaucracy 
of the country was rotten to the core, every man had his price, and 
few eould be credited with even such a substitute for honour as exists 
among thieves. The Emperor himself is said to be intelligent, 
cunning, and capable of playmg almost any part saving that of a 
straightforward man. All his training, all his experience, incapacitated 
him for that. Consequently aobody who knew him was greatly 
surprised to learn that, despite his solemn engagements, he had 
despatched delegates to The Hague Conference. It is characteristic 
of his talent for conspiring anc intriguing that he managed to effect 
this in spite of his extreme isolation. Al his Ministers are partisans 
of Japan; his palace is well gua-ded and closely watched ; nobody can 
come in or go out without the knowledge of his foreign protectors. 
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And yet he achieved the feat. The result is his abdication, which 
was forced upon him by his own Ministers, acting on the instructions 
of the Japanese. “The inactivity of the Marquis Ito” is doubtless 
a fact," but so, too, is Japanese pressure, with which it is assumed to 
be incompatible. The Ministers requested the Emperor to vacate 
the throne in favour of his son. Yi Heui refused, spoke with the heat 
of passion and finally convoked a council of the Elders of the Nation. 
Four of these, responding to the summons, advised the monarch to 
ease the situation and consult his own interests by renouncing the 
throne. And in grim silence, broken only by a long, deep sigh, 
Yi Heui signed the documents and closed an inglorious career. 

On the whole the change is doubtless for the best. For Korea 
was an eyesore among nations. Vices of the negative kind, laziness 
and thriftlessness and unveracity, characterised the bureaucracy and 
the people. Their dwellings for the living are among the dirtiest 
‘in the Far East, while their receptacles for the dead are luxurious 
by comparison. Koreans are more concerned to acquire a good 
burial place than a comfortable home. Naturally intelligent, they 
adapt themselves with the utmost ease to their surroundings, and 
are as capable, under firm rulers, of assimilating a new civilisation 
as are the subjects of the Mikado. But they seem unable to stand 
alone. Under these conditions one may prophesy brilliant success to 
the reform experiments about to be tried under the Marquis Itp, 
which include the cleansing of the Augean stable of the bureaticratic 
régime. Cities are being made bright, clean, busy and prosperous 
Hospitals, schools, railways and harbours are being built, and th 
foundations being laid of what may one day be known as Greater 
Japan. \ 


THE FIFTH ACT OF THE PORT ARTHUR TRAGEDY, 
AND ITS HERO STOESSEL. 


General Stoessel’s name will probably live for ever in history 
alongside those of General Bazaine, Admiral Nebogatoff and a 
‘number of others of the same ilk. He longed for immortality as 
a prize, and it will now be thrust upon him as a punishment * The 
indictment against him has been at last drawn up and presented, 
and the story it tells.is calculated to fill Russians with burning shame. 
The charges may no doubt be partly untrue and partly exaggerated 
Stoessel and his fellows in misfortune—Generals Fock, Smirnoff and 
Reiss—may have much to say for themselves; they may be able to . 
explain even when they cannot refute. But the tale now told is, 
so far as it affects the Russian nation, one of the most tragic on 
record. The defence of Port Arthur, as it was pictured by those who 
were elsewhere at the time, was one of the principal redeeming 
features of the war. It alone expiated all the blunders, the 
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weaknesses, tbe offences laid to the charge of Russian defenders. 
It outweighed all disasters and would live in history like the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis. .So people thought and said. But at the 
last moment there arose on the crest of this wave of heroism a number 
of leaders who may aptly Le compared to discoloured foam. These 
men poured gall into the honey, and defiled the golden page of the 
nation’s history with mud. Such is the view taken to-day by almost 
all Russians, even by those who have no knowledge of the indictment. 
Of the four accused generals, Stoessel is charged with the most 
serious military offences. Thus he is said to have retained the 
command of the fortress in spite of Kuropatkin’s express order to 
the contrary. He is alleged to have illegally interfered between the 
commander and his subordinates, changing the orders issued by the 
latter. He is also accused of having left Port Arthur without adequate 
provisions, thus impairing its capacity for holding out against the 
enemy. He allowed, it is further asserted, General Fock to undermine. 
the spirit of the garrison by his sneers and gibes at the commanders. 
He belauded himself by reports of his own gallantry in engagements 
from which he was absent or which never took place at al. He sent 
jn a report which ran counter to the view taken, and declared that 
it was impossible to hold the fortress any longer, and finally he 
dered Port Arthur to the enemy on terms which were 
disadvantageous to Russia, humiliating to the nation’s honour, and 
pnwarranted by the circumstances. 
{ General Stoessel’s trial and its result are matters of third-rate 
importance to the Russian people. The disgrace brought upon the 
nation by the needless surrender of a stronghold and a garrison 
‘which had made a heroic stand and might have made a magnificent 
sacrifice is all that Russians perceive in the prosecution of Stoessel 
and his three comrades in arms) What they would like to be told, 
however, is how it came to pass, how in any disciplined army it could 
come to pass, that a general should refuse steadily to obey the 
commander-in-chief, ordering him to give up his command, and should 
not only remain at his post but receive a reward from the Crown. 
How, people ask, could he be rewarded without the knowledge and 
without the protests of the Commander of the Manchurian Army 
and of Admiral Alexeyeff? Another question is how the fortress 
could have been left withott sufficient ammunition until the siege 
actually began, after which it was saved solely by the heroism of 
Colonel Spiridonoff, who broke through the Japanese lines and 
provided the shells and other projectiles that were lacking. Then, 
again, why was it that the squadron which remained locked up in 
the harbour acted generally out of harmony with the plans of the 
land forces instead of all working together? In a word, why was it 
that the story of Port Arthur, in lieu of a thrilling epic which Russian 
mothers might narrate to thei children for ages to come, is a tale of 
incapacity, negligence, insubordination and shame? 
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LA RUSSIE SE RECUEILLE. 


Russia, wom out by the feverish activity and trying suspense of 
the last two years, is taking a rest She is brooding over the past 
and imagining the future. La Russie se recueille, Gorchakoff was 
wont to say after the Crimean War. The people are politically 
_ disappointed, morally fatigued, and in many cases financially ruined. 
The politicians alone, active and irrepressible, are eager, like unlucky 
gamblers, to ‘have another deal. Twice efforts have been made to 
graft representative institutions on the Russian body politic, and 
twice the attempt has proved futile. And failure did not result 
through the fault of the Govérnment, as the British people have 
been repeatedly assured by radical observers who, even when they 
understand the Russian language a little, have very vague notions 
of Russian psychology. The Government played fair enough I 
know personally M. Stolypin, and I testify all the more readily to 
his earnestness and sincerity that I have been unable to agree with 
his policy. To me it seemed to lack independence. The Cabinet 
appeared to stand too much in awe of revolutionists at home and of 
pro-revolutionary capitalists abroad. It lacked the courage of its 
opinions. The Premiers eagerness to establish representative 
government on a solid foundation bordered on mania, and th 
sacrifices which he was prepared to make, had the Duma evinced 
reasonable readiness to collaborate with his Cabinet, were to m 
thinking out of all proportion to the advantages that would have 
accrued from the combination. And this same pro-Parliamentary spirit 
actuated M. Stolypin to the last. It moved him to swerve from his 
principles and admit Cancasian répresentatives to the third Duma, 
and, above all else, it prompted him to oppose those who held that 
eighteen months at least ought to be allowed to elapse between the 
dissolution of the second Duma and the meeting of the third. Hence 
the third Russian Parliament will come together in November, thanks 
to M Stolypin. One may accuse the Russian Premier of any offence 
or crime, common or unparalleled, with immeasurably greater reason 
than that of hampermg the activity of the Duma And yet the 
majority of the British public is convinced that M. Stolypin’s Cabmet 
was merely throwing dust in the eyes of the world with its avowed 
efforts to keep the Duma alive. How can so many observers fall 
into this error, one may ask. The answer is that being imperfectly 
acquainted with the psychology of the Russian people they are most 
easily hypnotised by political parties. I have known many foreigners, 
publicists, diplomatists and leisurely observers, first swear by the 
revolutionists or Cadets, and then by the reactionaries And 
vice versa. ; 

The Russian people view a great many things from an angle of 
vision which we can hardly even understand. Certain things disgrace 
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a man, for instance, whick in other countries would render him an 
object of sympathy; while other things raise him in the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens which m England would be deemed a blot on his 
*scutcheon. I once knew an excellent physician who was beloved 
by his patients, a man with a highly-developed moral sensitiveness, 
for whom the call of duty was everything in life. Well, some private 
enemies of his hired a number of rufħans to lie in wait for him 
one evening, and to beat him ruthlessly with clubs. Beaten, he was 
disgraced irretrievably. He lost caste at once, and life in that town 
became thenceforth impossible for him. He was obliged to quit 
his practice, his friends, his house, and to migrate to another city 
where he lived and mayhap still lives in obscurity. To flog or cane 
a wayward and rebellious schoolboy would in Russia be execrated as 
one of those ineffable crimes for which hardly any punishment is too 
severe. And as for flogging felons and convicts, the Governor of 
the prison who ventured to apply a measure of that kind even for a 
homicidal attack upon a warder would be branded with infamy and 
put to death. 

Here are a few newspaper paragraphs about prison discipline 
which may help the reader to realise the distance that divides the 
two civilisations, that of Russia and that of Western Europe. “On 
“the 7/aoth May disorders broke out anew in the Lithuanian 
“Castle.” The inmates smashed the windows and flew red rags from 
‘them. The origin of the disturbance was the demand of the 
f prisoners that disciplinary seclusion should be abolished, the food 
“improved, and an institution of elected elders created (for the 
“purpose of controlling the action of the authorities) among the 
“inmates.” + Fancy the immetes of an English or Irish prison 
clamouring for autonomy and smashing the windows ang flying the 
revolutionary flag because the demand was not complied with! Or 
take this paragraph: “Quite a drama was enacted in the Butyrsky 
“prison to-day. For a long time past the convicted felons there have 
“been demanding privileges which are denied them by law. Among 
“other things they protested egainst being searched, although articles 
“are being continually found cn them which are forbidden. Yesterday, 
“fof instance, assistant inspector Severin discovered in one cell a 
“revolver, and re-visiting it to-day he found some ‘jemmies.’ Having 
“made this discovery Severin left the room, Dut the convicts emptied 
“a pail-full of filthy water in the corridor. Severin at once went back 
“to restore order, but the political convict, Maxim Berdyaghin, 
“attacking Severin, drew a Antfe, and wounded the assistant inspector 
“in the neck. Severin fired his revolver and wounded Berdyaghin. 
“The wounds of both are slight."t In Russia public opinion is, of 

* A prison in St. Petersburg. 

t See the Russian papers of St. Pecersburg generally on the 12/2sth May, 1907 

} Novoye Vremya, 18th June, 1907. 
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- course, with the political convict who protested against being searched, 
possessed a knife, and plunged it into the inspettor’s neck. It is also 
in favour of theyprisoners, political and criminal, who refuse to be 
searched and resent the seizure of their revolvers, *“jemmies,” and 
knives. The Russian who tried to inspire a board of English 
magistrates, judges, lawyers or other responsible persons with 
sympathy for convicted murderers, forgers, etc, who mutiny in prison 
on grounds such as these, would obtain an insight into the psychology 
of the Anglo-Saxon and be able to gauge the extent to which it 
differs from the Russian. 
` This is the cutting from recent English papers: “Our readers will 
“recall the escape of two convicts on June 4th who were recaptured at 
“a farmhouse after having spent 30 hours in torrents of rain. Both 
“men came up before the Board last week and were ordered nine 
“days bread and water, twenty-one days of No. 2 diet (almost as 
“meagre), the forfeiture of all marks previously earned, the wearmg 
“of the yellow dress, and chains for siz months. Two other men 
“who had assaulted warders received the maximum punishment,” 
“which includes thirteen strokes with the cat, dietary punishment, 

“chains for six months and the wearing of the black dress 
“their special punishment term” Now I venture to think tha 
there is not one member of the present Russian Cabinet, not one 
member of any political party, except perhaps the reactionary, who 
would dare propose such punishments for the same offences 
Thirteen strokes with the cat, bread and water for three weeks, and 
six months chains! The barbarian who should advocate such cruelties \ 
would get very short shrift in latter-day Russia. 

And as it is with the convicts who nse up and smash the windows 
or assault the warders of their prisons in order to compel the 
authorities to grant them autonomy, so it is with the members of the 
Duma who refuse to condemn political assassination and declme to | 
make laws, in order to force the Crown to concede to them a ‘form 
of government which would be republican in all but the name. 
And it is with demands like these that the newspaper-reading public 
of France and England largely sympathises. If at least they really 
knew what it is that calls forth their sympathies, there would be 
nothing more to say on the subject But they do not. They forget 
or refuse to believe that the Russian problem underwent a radical 
change on the 30th October, 1905, when the historic manifesto was 
published which put an end to the régime of autocratic bureaucracy. 
Down to that date there was no legal means of criticising the 
Government, of agitating for reforms, of complaining of administrative 
injustice. The governing machine lacked a safety valve and many 
well-disposed people held that it was no crime to smash it to pieces. 


jee Western Daily Mercury, Pall Mall Gazette, Morning Leader, ioth and 11th 
uly, 1907. \ ; 
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Even political killing was considered to be no murder down to that 
day by persons who themselves would not harm even a fly. But all 
that is changed. The Russian people were asked to choose 
representatives to make laws which would remedy their principal 
grievances. And their representatives might, had they chosen, 
have enacted such measures The constitutional democrats could have 
entered the Cabinet and might in a very short time have assumed 
the reins of power, founding a cabinet of their own. This opportunity 
they refused to utilise. The first Duma was dissolved and the second 
summoned. But the latter accomplished as little as its predecessor, 
and refused as that had done to stigmatise assassination and arson 
as crimes. To that extent therefore the majority of the‘ Duma was 
revolutionary and anti-constitutional; to that extent it is to blame 
for the parliamentary deadlock, and for that reason, among others, 
one cannot fairly lay the blame for failure upon the Cabinet of 
M. Stolypin. Russia has a constitution which is respected by the 
Tsar's present Ministers. Ar] they ask is that it be likewise respected 
by the people’s chosen representatives. It is still very imperfect, 
ey admit, but it is capable of being developed, expanded, improved, 
and they profess their willingness, nay, their eagerness, to help the 
a to better it. As yet the Ministers have not been taken at their 

ord, and the failure of the Government to get together a working 
uma ready to take the situation as it is and build upon that, lends 
coloyr to the opinion of sceptics who hold that the Russian people 

/ are not yet ripe for representative institutions. 


Í E. J. DELON. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE third volume of M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s “Contemporary 
“France ” (Archibald Constable & Co.) is a contribution to the 
history of modern Europe of profound interest and permanent value. 
M. Hanotaux possesses historical gifts of a high order, he has an 
acute sense of perspective, he is a French statesman of the first rank 
and therefore realises the weight of his own words, and he has had 
access to unpublished material that enables him to throw new and 
vivid light on the curious events that accompanied the birth of tha 
democratic Republic which still governs the ancient kingdom o 
France. This volume is a definitive recital of the causes and even 
that produced the constitution of contemporary France. From th 
day that the National Assembly met at Bordeaux to conclude 
with Germany and crush the Commune, France had been in 
though not in name, a Republic But most observers considered that 
the Assembly was a mere constitutional device for keeping the 
Monarchy in commission until the favourable moment for a restora- 
tion arrived. The Right majority was a Monarchical majority. On 
the 24th May, 1873, it had dismissed M. Thiers in the belief that 
he was the enemy of the Dynasty, and had placed the Duc de Broglie 
in power. His Government fell on May 16th, 1874, and it was 
obvious that a constitutional crisis was at hand) A Parliamentary 
Monarchy was what the majority of the Assembly really desired. 
The Duc de Broglie could have secured that But the “King,” the 
Comte de Chambord, would have none of it. He wrote as much on 
27th October, 1873, and his friends helped to destroy the Broglie 
Cabinet. On July 7th the Assembly passed by an immense majority 
a Bill establishing the principle of universal suffrage. The attitude 
of “the King” was, however, not necessarily inconsistent with this 
development, though he would have nothing to do with a Parlia- 
mentary Monarchy. He could not tolerate “a king who reigns but 
“does not govern” He had learnt nothing, forgotten nothing. The 
-hope of a Restoration was apparently at an end. Yet the Right 
majority, divided though it was into three Monarchical parties, made 
a great fight for a Monarchical settlement. The position of the 
Duc de Broglie complicated matters, but certainly delayed the 
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foundation of the Republic He favoured the Septennate, and that 
might well lead to a Stethouderate—a perpetual Presidency kept 
warm for royalty. 

In this way the road to a Parliamentary Monarchy was still open. 
Few people realise to-day how near France was to such a Monarchy 
in the autumn of 1874, wken M. Casimer-Perier’s proposal that the 
Republic be proclaimed was rejected by 374 to 333 votes. 
Republicanism, however, rallied its forces The aged Jules Favre 
brought all his power and eloquence to its assistance and denounced 
the Right with bitter emphasis. The main issue was, however, 
continually postponed. On January 25th, 1875, the creation of a 
Second Chamber was voted by a huge majority. That was consistent 
with a Parliamentary Monarchy. At this stage the Comte de 
Chambord would still have been accepted as a Parliamentary King. 
But the opportunity was not taken, and five days later it was too late. 
On January 30th—a fatal day for kingship—the Wallon amendment 
to the Ventavon Bill on the organisation of public powers—the con- 
solidation of the Septennate—was moved. It ran as follows: “The 
«President of the Republic saall be elected by a majority of votes by a 

“meeting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies united in one 
“National Assembly. He shall be appointed for seven years, and be 
* capable of re-election.” No one imagined that it would pass. M. Labon- 
laye’s amendment that “the Covernment of the Republic consist of two 
“ Chambers and a President” had been rejected by 359 votes against 
336 the day before- The Wallon amendment was nevertheless 
carried by a majority of oxe, by 353 votes to 352 votes. “The Right 
“had said and repeated agam in October, 1873, that a majority of 
“one would be suficient for the Monarchy to be established. Its 
“members were now caught on their declarations; they suffered 
“from the rule they had themselves dictated. A majority of one was 
“sufficient to found the Reptblic.* The Ventavon Bill, which “had 
“been prepared in view of a personal Government, if not of a 
“Parliamentary Monarchy,” had now to be transformed into the 
Constitution of a Republic. This was in part achieved by the Bill 
that made the Senate a body elected by universal suffrage, in one 
list’ for each Department. Bat the Senate Bill nearly wrecked the 
whole Constitution, for at the last moment the Extreme Right tumed 
against it, and by “368 votes against 345 the Assembly decided 
“mot to pass to a third reading.” The Duc Decazes—a brilliant, 
nervous figure admirably drawn by M. Hanotaux in his illuminating 
account of the relations of France and Germany in 1875—insisted 
that the Assembly should complete its work before dissolving. 
Marshall MacMahon supportec him, and the struggle was over. On 
February 25th the Senate Bill was carried and the Republic founded. 

M. Hanotaux considers that the true reason of this result was 
not the weakness of the Monarchists, but “the fear of an independent 
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“and dominating power, whatever its origins or origin might be.” 
Behind the scene lay a century of disappointment, a century of 
experiment. 

The representative Monarchy of the Constitwants with the kingly 
Peto; the various Republics of the Convention, Communal, 
Jacobin, Parliamentary, Directorial: Dietatorships, temporary under 
the Consulate, hereditary under the Empire, Parliamentary during 
the Hundred Days; Constitutional Legitimity ; a dourgeots Royalty, 
a Presidential Republic, an Imperial Republic, an Autocratic 
Empire, a Liberal Empire,—nothing was right!! Ancient and 
Modem Legislatures, English and American systems had been 
tried. Something was always wanting. However, certain firm notions 
had gradually taken hold of men’s hearts and filled their memories: 
French Parliamentarism had taken shape; the old horror of one 
man’s power—be he King or President—which had prevailed during 
the Revolution, was now forgotten. Universal suffrage was 
established; 1848 had hastened the experiment which the Empire 
itself had but confirmed. Democracy was taking its own place. 

But what about this new experiment, the reaction from th» 
experiment in governmental chaos known as the Commune? Well 
thirty years of democratic authority have been thirty years of peace 
and well-being, though it must be admitted that shrewd statesmen like 
the Duc Decazes have possibly done as much as the Democra 
to preserve that peace. M Hanotaux claims that the Constituti 
of 1875 consecrated “the principle of National and Governmental 
“Unity. .... Unity was maintained, Administration stands, but at 
“the cost of a reduced Governmental authority. ... . Power at the 

“same time one and limited, epee Wee abe master thought of the y 

“Constitution.” 

M. Hanotaux neatly sums the Consticaten up in a metaphor that 
may well become memorable. ; 

A dourgeois Constitution, indeed, garnished with good intentions, 
small apprehensions. clever precautions and hidden jealousies—a 
careiully-built house, with no large windows, no beautiful views, but 
well-protected against winds and storms, where the nation might 
slumber and rest after the adventures and romantic escapades which 
had exhausted and compromised ıt for nearly a century. 


The description of the Governmental machine given in this volume 
deserves the close attention of all Constitutional observers and 
thinkers. It has proved more effective, more democratic and more 
stable than its inventors could have imagined. It has proved not 
so much a machine as an organism which, growing with the needs 
of the times and the exigencies of practice, has produced a Parliament 
and a Cabinet that are rapidly approximating to the English model. 
But it ig evolution and not imitation that is producing a result which 
ig not noticed by M. Hanotaux. This constitutional evolution is 
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affecting England not less than France, and the Constitution of 1875 
is reacting on our own Constitution. Both of them to-day (to use the 
words of Gambetta) aim at a “union between the dourgeoisze and the 
“proletariat.” M. Hanotavx feels that the Constitution of 1875 in 
its doctrine of equality involves the danger of assuming “universal 
“aptitude ” of all citizens fcr all duties, and the danger of not finding 
in the day of need the saviour of the nation and of society. It is 
an exaggerated fear. Tke Time produces the Man. A more 
reasonable fear is that as to the corruption of public opinion. That 
is the disease of Democracy, and its physician is Tyranny. 


+ * * * 


Those of my readers who are interested in current French literature 
should not fail to read “Etudes Littéraires et Morales” (Foyer 
Solidariste, Saint-Blaise, Neuchatel; D. Nutt, London), the first 
volume of the literary remains of M. Gaston Frommel, sometime 
Professor of Dogmatic and Apologetic Theology in the University of 
Geneva, who died at the early age of forty-two in 1896. A man of 
untiring energy and great learning, he was a frequent contributor to 
Protestant theological reviews in Germany, England and France, a 
writer of exquisite essays, and a brilliant lecturer and teacher. It 
was important that some of his work should appear in a permanent 
form. In this volume we have a series of essays on writers who 
combined high literary gifts with notable religious or social aims. 
These essays are striking examples of literary French, and are full 
of the charm that unexpected turns of phrase and thought give to 
the work of a sound and original thinker. Here we read of Pierre 
Loti, of “le pauvre Amiel” and his famous Journal, of Paul Bourget, 
of that sad but striking figure, Edmond Scherer, of Leo Tolstoi, 
Alexander Vinet, Charles Secrétan, the author of “La Philosophie de 
“Ja Liberté” and “La Civilisation et la Croyance,” and César Malan, 
a Genevan theologian and a pupil of Vinet. To be appreciated those 
essays must be closely studied. That on Edmond Scherer is perhaps 
the most striking. It opens with a curious note of recognition and 
praise for modern spiritual struggles which he compares with the 
knightly conflicts of old days: “Assauts pour assauts, ceux que nous 
“soutenons valent ceux de nos péres; seulement ils demeurent ignorés 
“et la gloire nous manque des anciens combattants. Le livre seul nous 
“reste pour témoigner du grand duel ot la plupart d’entre nous sont 
“engagés et mettre au jour ses redoubtables péripéties.” In the same 
essay the following definiticr of intellectualism seems to me both 
striking and helpful: “Scherer est une victime de l’intellectualisme. 
“Or le propre de Pintellectualisme, son erreur fatale, est de saisir le 
“monde par la pensée avant de lavoir saisi par le devoir, et d'attribuer 
“A la science une certitude qui n’appartient qu’à la conscience.” The 
essay on Tolstoi is perhaps not less remarkable. Disagreeing 
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absolutely with Tolstoi’s social and religious outlook, he yet feels 
that his abandonment of literature for the propagation of his ideas 
was an act in itself of moral greatness outweighing even the greatness 
displayed in the literary works. - 


* * + + 


It is pleasant to be reminded that, in spite of repeated attacks, 
the study of the classics in this country retains and even renews its 
vigour. Of this:two publications of the Classical Association give 
a striking indication, The most interesting is a summary entitled 
“The Years Work in Classical Studies, 1906,” edited by the 
indefatigable Dr. Rouse (John Murray, 1907). This is a new venture 
and one that should prove of great service to scholars. It aims at 
supplying a concise statement of all the most important additions to 
classical scholarship made during the preceding year. The limits 
of space (the volume contains only 140 pages) preclude the possibility 
of any detailed criticism or co-ordination of results, but one cannot 
read the articles on “Grammar” and “Prehistoric Archeology” 
without recognising the rational and human spirit that animates 
modern scholarship, while the accounts of fresh discoveries am 
“Private Antiquities” and “Papyri” show how great are its oppor; 
tunities. Unfortunately, in the field of education, the most important 
of all, progress still lags, and Dr. Rouse’s short article on “Classics 
“at the Schools” at the beginning of the volume shows how 
are the forces with which it has to contend. But here, too, 
Classical Association displays a laudable activity, as the Records of 
its “Proceedings, October, 1906” (John Murray, 1907), bear witness 

The valuable report of its Committee on the pronunciation of 
Latin has already borne fruit in the publication by the Board of 
‘Education of regulations designed to secure a uniform pronunciation : 
and the discussion of the Report (pp. 44 to 61), the debate on 
“Classics and Modern Languages,” and the memorial on the teaching 
of Greek sent to the Headmasters’ Conference, cause one to hope 
that the policy of reform may yet win the day against that of 
abolition. = 


r e * * 


One can hardly compare with these volumes “The Harvard Studies 
“in Classical Philology for 1906,” Vol XVII. (Longmans, Green and 
Co.), for they represent work of a very different order. They serve, 
nevertheless, to show the care and assiduity of modern American 
scholarship, an assiduity that is perhaps in danger .of sacrificing 
breadth of view to wealth and accuracy of detail Indeed, the articles 
of general interest are, on the whole, the least successful in the 
collection. Thus, Mr. Hubert Weir Smyth, in his “Aspects of Greek 
- ,“Conservatism,” though he is just in his general observations, seems 
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to me to fail in his inferences) He does not recogmise that the 
Greeks knew (what we are -n danger of forgetting) that an adherence 
to artistic convention is not inconsistent-with but may even facilitate 
progress. Perhaps Mr. Albert A. Howard’s laborious and con- 
vincing defence of Livy against the often-repeated charge of 
uncritical adaptation of Valerius Antias shows American scholarship 
at its best. 


° * + 2 


Few more remarkable documents have ever been published than 
the papyri belonging to Mr. Robert Mond and Lady William Cecil, 
recently edited by Professor A. H. Sayce, with the assistance of 
Mr. A. E. Cowley, under the title of “Aramaic Papyri Discovered at 
“Assuan” (Alexander Mcring, Ltd, London). They consist of 
certain dated rolls in perfect condition discovered in 1904 on the site 
of the ancient Syéné 

The documents (which extend from 471 B.C. to 411 B.C.) prove the 
remarkable facts that a colony of Jews were trading as bankers in 
the very south of Egypt within a hundred years of the death of 
Jeremiah, who led their grandparents into the land; that they were a 
Separate community with thir own law court, and with their own 
altar and chapel by the wayside in which they worshipped Yahveh 
and none other without interference and without any of the later 
superstition against pronouncng His name. They were not regarded 

citizens, but probably the Egyptian rule of reckoning legitimacy 

ugh the mother was followed by them. They lived, with the rest, 
under the Persian law. The woman possessed ‘the right of 
f pronouncing a sentence of divorce against her husband in a public 
“assembly.” 

The fa of publication is worthy of the great occasion. The 

Oxford University Press has probably never executed a finer piece of 
printing, while the photograpaic reproductions of the papyri, thanks 
to the joint efforts of Mr. Dittrich, of Cairo, and Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Limited, are valuable indeed. Mr. Robert 
Mond, by his immediate icsight into the value of these rolls, 
and his generosity in providing the cost of publication, has laid the 
world of Eastern scholarship under a debt cf gratitude to him. He 
was fortunate in securing from the Bodleian permission to publish 
two further rolls acquired by that library, and in obtaining for the 
purposes of the publication the joint labours of the distinguished 
editors and of Professor W. Spiegelberg. M. Seymour de Recci has 
added a most useful bibliography of extant Ezyptian Aramaic papyri. 
I have no space in which to deal with the specific documents, many of 
which are marriage settlements. But the padyrus marked K strikes 
one as a pathetic document. Two Jews, Mahseiah and Jedoniah, sons 
of Nathan, divide between them by deed the slaves of their mother. 
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There are four slaves—namely, Tebo and her three sons Petosiris, 
Belo and Lilf, evidently a baby boy. Mahseiah takes Belo and gives 
Petosiris to Jedoniah, tatooing his right hand with a yod. “More- 
“over, there is Tebo, as her name is, the mother of these lads, and 
“Lilt, her son, whom we do not yet divide between us; when the 
“time shall come we will divide them between us, and will each take 
“possession of his share, and write a deed of division between us.” It 
sounds far off enough, but the pathos of it all is deepened by the ages 
that have passed when we remember that half a century ago such 
deeds were common enough in an English-speaking. land. 


+ * + + 


“The Tomb of Håtshopsitû ” (Archibald, Constable and Co., Ltd.) 
is a remarkable volume, whether regarded as a work of art (with its 
extraordinary reproductions of effigies of the mighty Thothmes 
dynasty), as a record of excavation work under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty, or as a contribution to the history of an important 
but time-obscured reign of the eighteenth .dynasty. M. Edouard 
Naville gives us an elaborate and illuminating account of the life 
and monuments of the Queen Hatshopsiti. She was the daughter of 
Thoutméses (Thothmes) I. and Queen Aahmes. She had the nght 
of succession, both through her father, the son of Amenôthes L, and 
Senseneb—a woman however not of royal rank—and through her 
mother, both of whose parents, Amenôthes and Aahhotpon IL, were 
born in the purple. The Salic principle in Egypt governed the 
succession, and the legitimacy of her sovereignty was impugned on 
the ground of her sex. In order to strengthen her position ox 
claimed direct divine origin, declaring that she was really the daughter 
of the god Amon. Her true father took a more practical step by 
associating her with him in the regal dignity, and appointing her as 
his successor, and by endowing her with the fourfold royal name. 
Thoutméses I. had one other child living at this time, a son of 
Montnofrit, a woman of high birth indeed but not of the same rank as 
Aahmes, the mother of H&tshopsitf. Yet this half-brother, by virtue 
of his sex, had the higher claim, and the possible rivalry has ended 
by a marriage between the two. The reign of the Queen began 
with the usual expedition against Nubia, and her armies possibly 
penetrated Asia. But on the whole, her reign, whether in association 
with her husband or later with her nephew, was a reign of peace and 
imperial consolidation. Later rulers appear to have regarded the 
memory of HAtshopsit@ with a curious and violent hatred. Her strong 
personality, acting often enough in the name of this or that man, and 
even represented by the figure of a man, was enough to command 
the obedience of her subjects, but later ages rebelled against the 
disgraceful thought that a woman had ruled Egypt, and at the epoch 
of the Ramessides her effigies were persistently obliterated and 
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replaced by the cartouche of her half-brother and husband or some 
other man. On the death of Thoutméses IL his son (by another 
woman) the famous Thoutméses JIL, nominally perhaps succeeded, 
but in fact his aunt, HAtshopstti, continued her reign. She was now, 
however, always represented as a king, though the inscriptions, which 
could not be understanded of the people, speak of her in feminine 
terms. It is a curious position, but it would. not be right to speak of 
it as a mere regency. The queen was as strong a ruler as her 
successor. became. Thoutméses IIL only reckoned his reign from the . 
day of his aunt’s death. Perhaps the most notable fact of her reign 
was the expedition to Pan: which shows us the opening up of 
commercial relations and free trade with the great gold-bearing 
regions of Central Africa. 

In this volume we also find the monuments of the great Queen 
described at length “The Queen’s name will always be associated 
“with the temple situated in that part of the Mountains of Thebes 
“which is called the Assasif, at the end of the horse-shoe formed by 
“the wall of sheer rocks whose majestic and wild aspect excites the 
“admiration of all travellers.” Here her temple, her “Memnonium” 
was built, the book of stone iatended eternally to commemorate her 
deeds and reign. Eternally it did not stand, but even to-day the walls 

the ruined Deir el Bahari still record the birth and coronation of 

e Queen who was the Elizabeth of the sixteenth century before the 

hristian’era. Mr. Theodore M Davis and Mr. Howard Carter here 

ive us a vivid description of the finding of the tomb of the great 
ueen. Ransacked it had been about the year goo B.C. by the priests, 
rand for perhaps 2,700 years its door stood open, none knowing 
whither this obscure passage in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 


/. led. The Queen’s sarcophagus was, however, discovered, and that of 


/ her famous father Thoutméses I. About goo BC. his body was 


removed from the tomb and taken for safety to the great tomb near 
the Queen’s temple at Deir el Bahari. There it was found in 1881 
with a wooden box bearing the name and titles of Hatshopsitd, “and 
“also two female bodies strippec of all covering and without coffins or 
“inscriptions” Were these the bodies of the great Queen and her 
daughter Neferura? Sic transit gloria mundi. 


* + kd +. 


“Israel in Europe,” by Mr. G. F. Abbott (Macmillan and Co.) is 
certainly a work of merit and is compiled with a carefulness that 
almost entitles it to be called a work of reference, A certain inability 
to grasp the historical causes that accompany and account for the 
very unchristian development of what may be called political 
Christianity is noticeable, but Mr. Abbgtt also owes to Gibbon 
‘something more pleasant, the makings of an unusually good prose 
style. The range covered by the book is, of course, very great, 
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for the author begins at the beginning of thmgs with an admirable 
chapter on “Hebraism and Hellenism ” which brings out the essential 
and deep-rooted differences between the Greek and the Jew. “They 
“both saw life clearly and saw it as a harmenious whole. But they 
“each saw it from an opposite standpoint The thoroughness, 
“consistency, and unity of each ideal by itself only rendered its 
“incompatibility with the other more complete .... Palestine was 
“the home of Revelation; Hellas of Speculation” So that though 
we find that the Jew played a great part in the economic history 
of Egypt from a date long preceding Alexander, yet there was no 
approximation of ideals, and the Jewish hatred of the Western outlook 
was as pronounced in prosperity as adversity. The long chapter 
on the “Jew in the Roman Empire,” though careful and scholarly, 
is marred by the author’s inability to grasp the relationship of the , 
Christian ideal and the imperial ideal The Christian in the midst 
of persecution claimed the identical universality that the Empi 
itself exercised. Two imperial ideas, one spiritual, the other material, 
came into conflict, and arter long battle coalesced. The Jew stood 
sullenly by with no sympathy for either ideal and in endless collision 
with both, That he endured through the Empire, whether pagan br 
Christian, is the matter to wonder at. Of the Jew’s fitness to survive) 
however, this book gives us adequate proof. He possessed andi 
possesses an extraordinary power, not of adapting himself to his 
environment, but of adapting his environment to himself. The 
Empire that persecuted the race gave it also the means of dispersal, 
the means of penetrating into every nook and cranny of the known) 
world. So with the gradual formation of medieval Europe we find | 
the Jew everywhere, carrying his creed, his synagogue, both peculiarly ` 
his own, and his wealth, and love of literature and art, both, as of \ 
old, secured from his enemies in the struggle for existence, into 
alien lands, The Jew might hate the Greek, but he brought Aristotle 
into medizval Europe through the pen of Maimonides, and introduced 
a new lyric note through the inspired lips of Judah Halevy. The 
beginnings of European culture are Jewish, the beginnings of 
organised trade are Jewish, while the beginnings of State-craft 
owed as much to the Jew as to the Church. Truly Israel took a noble 
‘revenge and paid a noble price for its early sufferings in Europe. 
Mr. Abbott traces in elaborate detail the progress of the wandering 
Jew through the ages in Europe. He might, as a concession to his 
English readers, have given us a fuller account of the Jewish sojourn 
in England in the days preceding the expulsion of 1290. Some 
, account, for instance, of the Jewish medieval schools, an obscure but 
fascinating subject, some further light on the part played in the 
revival of learning that-Roger Bacon and Grossteste led but which 
was aided by the learning of the Jews. He might have dwelt on the 
considerable knowledge of -Hebrew in England in prae-Conquest 
times, and have referred to Roger Bacon’s Hebrew Grammar. 
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But everything cannot be contained even if a lengthy work. Here 
we may read of the Jew in Renaissance and Reformation times; of 
the re-settlement in England under the Commonwealth—a piece of 
historical work that is well.done but which could have been better 
dore had reference been made to the recent monograph on 
the subject; of the Jew in modern times; of anti-Semitism 
and Zionism. Mr. Abbott does not think, as many think, that a time 
of peace for the Jew will come and that prosperity will break down 
their barrier of exclusiveness. 


There are at the preser: hour upwards of ten million Jews scattered 
to the four corners of the earth. Nine of these millions live in 
Europe: two-thirds of them in Russia, Roumania and Poland. In 
the Middle Ages persecution in the West had driven them East- 
wards. Lately persecution in the East has turned the tide Westwards. 
, There is no rest for Israel. If the past and the present are any guides 
| regarding the future, it is safe to predict that for many centuries to 
} come the world will continue to witness the unique and mournful 
spectacle of a great people roaming to or fro on the highways of the 
j earth in search of a home, 
/ 


} 


{Who shall say that they will not find it? The very persistence 
bia their nationality under unique circumstances in the history of 
nations suggests that they zre, as they claim to be, a Chosen Race. 

/ he persistence of their faith -s touching. An instance occurred the other 
ay. A commercial travelle> in an hotel came late one Friday evening 

o another guest and said “will you open this letter for me? I am 

Jew and cannot open x: to-night. My child is very ill and it 

“contains news.” It is a curious story and accounts for many things. 


. * . * 


“The Polish Jew: his Social and Economic Value” (Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd.), by Miss Beatrice C. Baskerville, is a volume of great 
worth, containing the impressions left on a very, receptive and 
competent mind by eight vears’ residence in Poland and constant 
contact with every aspect œ the Jewish question. 

Poland has more than its share of Jews. An eighth of the entire 
race is there forming more zhan fourteen per cent. of the population. 
One thirtieth of all Israel live in the Government of Warsaw. If we 
only consider town populaticns we find that nearly half the population 
in the towns on the Eastern bank of the Vistula are Jews. Nor does 
the problem end there. Despite the enormous leakage in numbers 
caused by emigration the Jewish population rapidly increases, for 
Poland is the sink of Jewry. Eighty per cent. are steeped in poverty. 
It is true that there are many rich Polish Jews, and many men of 
intelligence who flow into the medical and legal professions or are 
engaged in journalism or the literary side of revolution. But the 
Ghetto is the place to ponder over, its dirt, its poverty, 
its busyness. The Jew and the Jewess at work in the sweating 
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shops are not a pleasant spectacle Factories and the occupation 
of factor somehow or another, support some eighty per cent 
of the Jewish population; the residue are the poorest of the 
people, men and women who will do anything and form the raw 
material of revolution. But despite all disabilities the Jew pervades 
Polish society from the height to the depth. He is the financier of 
the community and his power is great indeed. Educational disabilities 
in this field at any rate do not baulk him. But the want of education 
is one of the factors that keep the Polish Jew below the level of his 
race. There are an immense number of Jewish Voluntary Schools 
(cheders), but these are all educationally worthless, while the public 
schools, the technical schools and the Jewish Government schools are 
only partially available or little used The education problem might 
be solved if the Government and the Jewish community could be 
roused to see its importance. The money now spent on the chéders 
alone could give some sound education to all 

But Polish Talmudism and Russian shortsightedness combing 
keep the Jewish child without either health or education, One is 
surprised therefore to find that politics and revolution have permea ed 
the Ghetto. The Polish Jews are an exclusive people soaked wi 
idealistic Zionism, and this very fact has emphasised the Anti 
Semitism which exists among the Poles A great gulf separates the\ 
two races, and neither race doubts that they are on the right side of \ 
the gulf. But for all that the Jew is as ready as any Pole to strike a 
the tyranny of the central government. The Bund, “The All-Jewis 
“labour league of Russia, Lithuania and Poland,” sees to that and 
organises disastrous strikes, spreads disaffection in the Imperial Army 
and arms the Jewish proletariat. The methods of the Bund have 
revolutionised since 1g00 the ‘Jews of Poland and “taught them ‘not 
“only to hope, but to believe, in their own power.” The one good 
point is that the Bund is awakening the Jew from Talmudism, but 
there can be no doubt that this and other revolutionary parties are 
hardly likely to make the Jew a good citizen of other countries. Miss 
Baskerville has done very valuable work in producing this detailed 
account of a vast section of the Jewish people. It will be possibje in 
view of the information here contained to take stock of Jewish 
immigrants from Poland. But the work has an abiding historical 
value, and the account of the evolution of the Polish Jew is not the 
least important part of a notable book. 


+ + + j + 
It is a curious contrast to turn from these books about Jews ancient 
and modern to a work dealing with Israel as a great prophet saw her. 
Dr. George Coulson Workman, the professor of Old Testament 


exegesis and literature in the Wesleyan Theological College, 
Montreal, in his volume entitled “The Servant of Jehovah” (Long- 
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mans, Green and Co.), not only shows himself to be in the first rank 
of exegetical scholars, but has also analysed and elucidated “the 
“Passion-prophecy of Scripture” in a fashion that throws new light 
on the famous Isaian passage and on the secular functions of the 
Jewish nation. The subject of the book is the full meaning of the 
phrase, “The Servant of Jehovah,” in that portion of the Book of 
Isaiah which is from the pen of an anonymous prophet who wrote 
during the Babylonian captivity, and who is now usually known as 
Deutero-Isaiah to distinguish him from Isaiah the son of Amoz who 
wrote, in the days of Hezekiah, the first thirty-five chapters of the 
work. Dr. Workman makes it clear enough that the succeeding four 
chapters are a link added by some compiler to unite the work of the 
Proto-Isaiah to the later work which begins at chapter forty. From 
internal evidence it is plain that the later prophecy was written subse- 
quent to the Persian conquest of the Medes in the year 549 B.C., “but 
“prjor to the overthrow of the Babylonians in the year 538 B.C.” Now 
in fhis second part we haye twenty references to “The Servant” of 
Jehovah. What does the phrase mean? It was the practice from pre- 
istian to modern times to “identify the conception of the Messiah 
“ih the first part of Isaiah with the conception of the Servant in the 
“second part.” Dr. Workman, in common with Davidson and Driver, 
ntirely repudiates this position on unanswerable grounds. The figures 
are different in origin, though they coalesce in the person of Our Lord. 
essiah represents Sovereignty, Servant represents Service. The 
essiah represents the leader of the people, the Servant the people. 
he Deutero-Isaiah meant by the Servant of Jehovah the Jewish 
Church or people. Dr. Workman holds on grounds that it would be 
dificult to attack that in all the twenty cases the word “Servant” is 
used in this collective sense and never in reference to any particular 
Jew. But Dr. Workman goes further than this He will not accept 
Delitzsch’s suggestion that the Israel indicated is sometimes actual, 
sometimes spiritual, sometimes ideal He explains (with Davidson) 
all the varying uses of the term by saying that it refers to the whole 
body of the Jewish Church or to that portion of the Church which 
actually realises the true functions of the Church It represents the 
“Nation or Church viewed either temporally or spiritually.” It is not 
possible here to deal further with this fascinating subject except to 
point out the valuable consequences that follow from Dr. Workman’s 
position. The place and function of Israel—of dispersed Israel— 
among the nations becomes plain. They are “the Servant-nation, the 
“prophet people” selected by God to carry the knowledge of God and 
true religion to the ends of the earth, The history of Israel and 
Christianity shows, as Dr. Workman points out, that the process has 
long been and still is in progress The‘function of the Jew is 
Universalism not Zionism. Not only scholars but all who care for 
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the history of religion should read this learned and lucid work which 
confirms, amplifies, and extends the conclusions of Dr. Davidson and 
Dr. Driver. 
kd * + + 
It would be ungracious not to notice a book such as “The Crescent 
“versus the Cross” (Luzac and Co., London), though its author, Mr. 
Hall Hálid, “a Turk by race and a Mussulman by faith,” feels that 
the attitude adopted by Christian nations towards Mussulman races is 
not only unjust but hypocritical Mr. Hálid is a capable scholar 
whose worth has been recognised by the University of Cambridge, 
and he has a knowledge of affairs and of the English language that 
is quite unusual We might, therefore, have expected a more 
penetrating appreciation of Christianity than he has given us, and 
not a mere contrast between the political and social vices that hamper 
the world-wide propaganda of Christianity and the merits and social 
virtues that adorn some aspects of the creed that he professes. \ No 
Christian pretends to defend occidental political expediency which 
hides itself under the name of Christianity or civilisation, on to 
explain away the vices and sins in social life that disgrace professi g 
Christians. It is, therefore, simply beating the wind to say 
polygamy exists as truly in fact under the Cross as under 
Crescent No doubt it is a fact, as Mr. Hálid says, that there is 
rapid economic drift towards monogamy among Mussulmans, bu 
the fact remains that polygamy is sanctioned by Mohammedani 
and forbidden by Christianity. Moreover, few will be found to den 
that the moral standard of the latter faith is immeasurably th 
higher. Now the whole of Mr. Halid’s comparisons are really based, 
not on standards, but on the standard of the Crescent and the practice, 
so far as he is able to judge of it, of Christians. It can be asserted on 
the strongest evidence that if we compare standard with standard, or 
practice with practice, the West stands far higher than the East. Indeed, 
if it were not so the domination of the West over the East would 
instantly fail One may, moreover, say without fear of contradiction 
that the spread of Christianity in the Near and Far East has been so 
long delayed because of the falling away from the standard of 
Christianity of those nations and individuals who bear its emblem. 
The political use of Christianity to which Mr. Halid refers so bitterly 
has not helped but retarded the progress of the Cross. The best 
paper in this book is that “on the position of Moslim women.” Here 
Mr. Halid shows how much higher their position is than is generally 
supposed in the West. However, where polygamy is sanctioned by 
religion the moral outlook of the woman must be lower than where 
it is forbidden by religion. Moreover, it will scarcely be denied that 
the education of women has always been on a higher general level in 
the West than in the East. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


L 


RINCE BÜLOW’S frank statement a few months ago of the 
‘ attitude which the German Government would assume towards 
proposals at the Hague Conference for a limitation of armaments 
felt like a bombshell amongst the friends of peace in this country who 
_h that the time for some practical agreement had at last arrived. 
“We cannot take part in such a discussion which, momentous as it is, 
is yet unpractical,” was the message which the Chancellor wished to 
fore openly to other nations* He was supported with enthusiasm 
the Reichstag by members of all parties except the Social 
Democrats, and next morning a chorus of approbation rose from the 
newspaper press throughout the Empire. The great majority of 
} Germans had been fearful that an optimistic government might 
{ surrender that perfect freedom of control of the country’s armament 
which they hold essential for its safety, and they heaved a deep sigh 
of relief. Clearly it is not the German Government which has refused 
to discuss the restriction of armaments; but the German people. 
The key to this at first sight puzzling attitude on the part of a most 
enlightened nation is supplied by the dominant note of the Prince’s 
speech—want of confidence. “In order to secure our peace abroad,” 
he said, “we have hitherto acted on the principle of being ready for 
“war, and this principle has stood us in good stead. Notwithstanding 
“all the ill-will against the German -people, of which there is abund- 
. “ance in the world, from no quarter has Germany been attacked since 
“the re-establishment of the Empire. Our armament has shown itself 
“to be a good instrument of peace, not only technically, but morally, 
“too. Nobody can resent our desiring to keep this instrument intact. 
“(Hear, hear.) We do not want again to fall into such a state as we 
“were in when people sang ‘ Was ist das deutsche Vaterland?’” And 
* Price Bulow’s speech was delivered in the Reichstag on April goth, 1907. My 
ed in Tribune of 


quotations of the speech are taken from the report pub 
May nee with a few verbal improvements adapted from the translation given by 
s3. 
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later, he speaks of “the difficulties of our geographical position, and of 
“the other circumstances which compel us to defend ourselves.” The 
nervousness of Germany, indeed, is a prominent factor in the inter-. 
national situation. It is useless for us to scout it or ignore it: we 
had better try to understand it. 

Englishmen are proud of their history—on the whole it has been a 
bright, and happy one. But with what feelings can a German learn 
his country’s record? It is true that from the tenth to the middle of 
the thirteenth century the Empire of the German nation was more 
than once the greatest power of Europe, but those times are remote. 
There followed centuries of political disunion, when the German 
principalities, divided amongst themselves, were the objective of 
European intrigues and the prey of foreign armies) In those days 
Germans had no political freedom, and just so much religious liberty 
as was graciously conceded them by the foreigner. The appalling 
desolation of the Thirty Years’ War, when more than half} the 
inhabitants of the country and almost all their property were 

destroyed, crippled Germany for more than a century; indeed 
` there are’'many who say that only within the lives of men now li 

can parts of Germany be said to have recovered from that frigh 
scourge. Then came futile wars with France in 1659 and 1689, \i 
which Alsace and other territories already lost were not recovered: 
The rise of Prussia followed the close of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the military exploits of Frederick the Great a hundred years lat 
made that country a European power; yet Prussia is not Germany, }' 
and whatever pride a German may feel in the greatness of Prussia in( 
the eighteenth century is sorely discounted by the humiliation she | 
suffered under Napoleon. It is perhaps unfortunate that any proposal 
of disarmament should have been made to Germany in the centenary 
year of the signing of the ignominious Peace of Tilsit (1807) 
Disunion continued until the success of the Zollverein, the intro- 
duction of railways, and the growth of the power of Prussia under a 
skilful hand prepared the way for that great union which followed 
the startling victories-of 1870. Had Germany been protected by 
Moltke’s army for the past three hundred years, what sufferings would 
have been saved! What greatness might not Germany have attained 
had the chance of peaceful development been hers! 

Interpreting the present in the light of the past, many thoughtful 
Germans are convinced that their country now has genuine cause for 
alarm. England, allied with Japan, is most friendly with France and 
the United States, in cordial relations with Italy and Spain, and 

- making overtures for an understanding with Russia. Austria alone, 
of the Great Powers, remains with Germany outside what appears to 
-the latter a tacit confederation organised by Great Britain; and the 
- dual-monarchy, with its internal dissensions, might prove but a broken 
reed if support were wanted. Accustomed from their history to look 
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'for safety in the differences of possible enemies, and to regard inter- 
national intrigues and a regrouping of powers as a preliminary of war, 
ill-informed German patriots, with an exaggerated idea of our 
jealousy of Germany’s commercial progress, are not unnaturally some- 
what suspicious of our real intentions. Enthusiasm for peace and 
disarmament comes strangely ‘indeed from a country which is 
reorganising its army to obtain a specially efficient striking force, 
and which, having already a navy equal to the combined strength of 
the naval forces of any other three countries, is yet building largely, 
and only offers to stay the laying of one battleship (not really wanted 
in any case) until the possibility of limiting armaments shalt have 
been discussed. Such is the view of most thinking Germans; but the 
German Government, better informed, is concerned, I believe, not so 
much’ with the intentions of Great Britain, as with the danger of 
lengthy unprotected land frontiers. To the east lies that vast 
unknown quantity Russia, a disturbing proximity which the English- 

can hardly realise. War might result from revolution; or, were 
Germany weak, a tottering throne and corrupt court might attack her 
to) create a diversion. To the west lies the traditional enemy, who 
declared war on Germany six times within the past three centuries. 
t present France is most peacefully disposed, but the Parisian 
emper cannot be relied on, and, though unlikely, the cry à la 
evanche might be revived. Such thoughts no doubt inspired 
Prince Billow’s words about “the difficulties of our geographical 
“position.” 

The aspirations of the German people have undergone a great 
change during the past thirty years. The nation has a magnificent 
past in the fields of learning, literature and art, and of this the last 
generation was proud But the energetic young German of to-day 
has another ideal—his nation must be great in industry and commerce, 
it must have a colonial empire, and must be a power equal to any in 
the world’s politics; and it must have an army and a navy able 
to accomplish and maintain these objects. We recognise here ideals 
with which we, as a nation, have long been familiar; the only differ- 
ence is that we have attained them long ago, and with apparent ease, 
whilst Germany finds she is reaching them but slowly with infinite 
labour and sacrifice. The Kaiser embodies in a somewhat theatrical 
manner the aspirations of young Germany; and the interference and 
self-assertiveness of his foreign policy do but reflect the feelings of 
a large part of the nation, which, like many an individual, is super- 
sensitive and resents the slightest indication that the family of older 
powers, or even Great Britain alone, does not recognise her as in 
every way an equal A grudging jealousy of Japan evinced of recent . 
years by many Germans in conversation and in ephemeral literature 
is one curious evidence of this sensitiveness. The truth is that the 
pronounced nationalism of German policy and its cynical indifference 
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to the humanitarian sentiment in international questions has rather 
alienated the sympathies of other western nations Yet the growing 
youth must think first of his own future; and it might be that a frank 
recognition by this country of the legitimacy of the German ideal, 
and its harmony with our own aims, resulting in overtures from this 
country for an understanding and an agreement for mutual consulta- 
tion in regard to all international questions, might salve public feeling 
in Germany, and work wonders in promoting goodwill between 
nations. Mr. Carnegie was right when at the recent Peace Con- 
vention at New York he emphasised the essentially pacific nature of 
the German Emperor’s policy, but wrong, I think, in holding that 
_the Kaiser has power to say the word which would bring disarmament. 
The initiative required is one which will give Germany confidence in 
the security of her position as a first-rank World Power, and it must 
come from her possible rivals.* \ 
Germany, however, is not the only young country developing With 
eager hopes for a great future, which in commerce and in colonies Ņ 
assuredly come in time. Japan, equally sensitive, but more careful\to 
secure the world’s best opinion, has the determination which 
eventually triumph over the enormous handicap of her comparative 
poverty and want of business tradition, and is therefore a pow 
whose international influence must increase. The United Stat 
with no such intense national spirit, but with ever-increasing wealth 
and trade, can hardly help growing into the greatest power of the 


* The above was written in June, and since then the situation has altered some- - 
what, though not fundamentally. King Edward has earred our further gratitude 
vy undertaking another mission of peace, meeting the German Em r at 

helmahdhe, near Kassel, on August 14th, and the Em r of Austria subse- 
uently at Ischl. This visit, tollowing npon the tour of Bntish journalists in 
ny, has no doubt done much to gratify public feeling in that country. 

A passage in the German Emperor’s speech at the banquet at Wilhelmshöhe, and 
the comments of German papers on the King’s visit, go far to confirm the views 
which I have put forward. The German Emperor said :— 


“I see in your Majesty the representative of the great English people, and 
in yom Majesty's visit the Peon of the fee relations een our two 
peoples. On your journey to the e your Maj could read in the eyes of 
the citurens of Kassel and their children, and farce during our tour tion h 
the beautiful vales and peaceful woods in the countenances of all those who 
had the honour and pleasure of seeing your Majesty, the feeling of homage and 
gratitude for thia vimt.” ° 

The phrase “gratitude for this visit,” coming from the mouth of a Prussian, je 

probably no mere empty compliment, and implies, I think, that the visit was some- 

thing for which the German people would feel they had special reagon to be grateful. 
e Vossischs Zeitung says :— 

“The solemnity of the reception and the cordiality which marked both the 
reception and the leave-taking show that the tension and irritation are past;’ 
and the Koelnische Zeitung remarks :—" Public opinion, not only in Germany. 
has bècome accustomed to regard King Edward as the real director of the 
foreign policy of Great Britain, and it will with all the greater pleasure hear the 
message of peace which comes from him. The winter of discontent has noz 
suddenly become glorious summer, but before the sun of a sincere goodwill op 
the part of rulers and peoples the mists which have so long prevented any 

limpse into a better future will, it is hoped in all circles, gradasliy completely 
ppear.” 
I quote in each case from The Tribune of August 16th. 
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world—and the greatest power for good, I believe. France appears, not- 
withstanding industrial troubles, to be entering on a period of steady 
growth, and of peaceful development of great African possessions ; 
whilst Spain is being rejuvenated economically and politically, and 
China may soon be stirred from her lethargy, begin to reform herself, 
and become a first-rate power. International relations, then, will 
long continue in evolution; and causes of jealousy, fear, and appre- 
hension must continually arise in the future as in the past. Security 
will still be found only in ruinous armaments, unless a’ means can be 
discovered of allowing a nation to grow in power without thereby 
inspiring apprehension in its neighbours. 

A fashion has spread lately in this country of underestimating the 
feelings of insecurity and distrust of one another which in reality still 
animate the European nations. So remarkably has the desire for 


international peace and security advanced that the wish has become 


father to the thought. It would be foolish to deny that there has not 
begn in recent years a marked evidence of a growing desire on the 
part of governments and peoples to avoid giving or taking offence 
which might lead to war, and there is manifest an increasing readiness 
tẹ make a restricted use of arbitration; yet little observation is 
re quired to show that beneath the surface there lies in every nation 

ttle confidence as to the possible actions of neighbouring powers in 

e more or less remote future. England has world-wide interests at 
stake, it is said, which cannot be safe unless we have a navy equal to 
that of any other three powers in the world; and not ever our present 
enlightened Government dares to suggest that our navy is now large 
cnough for all practical requirements, and to limit its building 
programme solely to renewals. The hearts of millions of Englishmen 
would flutter with nameless terror at the mere suggestion! IfTurther 
proof of this want of confidence were needed, we have it in the 
Government’s refusal to countenance the proposal for building a 
Channel Tunnel, notwithstanding the extraordinary ease with which 
it could be destroyed in case of need; and in the tacit acquiescence 
of the country in their decision. Truly, the measure of the English 
taxpayer's want of confidence in the foreigner is found in the expendi- 
ture of sixty odd millions per annum, equivalent to Is, 10d. in the 
pound income-tax, which he readily makes on an army and navy 
solely to remove that feeling of insecurity. And so in other countries. 


IL 


The analogy which subsists between the evolution of ordered 
government among individuals and the development of law and justice 
between nations, whilst it must not be pushed to extremes, is yet 
sufficiently close to be of service in the study of the latter. It will 
enable us to trace “the path of least resistance” in the attainment 
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‘of an International Court of Justice and an Executive Government 
capable of establishing confidence by preventing attacks and enforcing 
awards; for nations are aggregates of individuals, and are therefore 
swayed by the same passions and motives, and amenable to the same 
restraints. Accurately speaking, it is the relations between govern- 
ments with which we deal; and the action of a government is 
determined by the character of the individuals it represents—for 
example, its moral code is a kind of average of the moral codes for 
the time being of the majority which placed it in power. As 
governments, then, are but magnified human beings, we may expect 
ordered arrangements to grow up between them as they have grown 
amongst individuals; and a few words explaining the evolution of 
government among mankind will not be out of place. ` 

Primitive ideas of justice, authority, and law were ill-defined: In 
semi-barbarous tribes there was no law, and conduct was guided by. 
public opinion, crystallised into custom. The functions of judge ‘and 
executive authority were undivided. Whether they lay in a fogk- 
moot, the assembly of the adult members of a clan, or in a chieftain, 
there was at first little idea of what we now call criminal justice, and 
there was no intervention of a governing power to arraign a pe 
for crime. If any person suffered an injury at the hands of anoth 
he might obtain redress or take vengeance in any way he pleased; 
but in avenging a serious crime it was recognised that he might ha 
the assistance of other members of the tribe. The idea of justice 
as a principle came slowly; and the ancient belief that the best 
means of righting a wrong was by violent retaliation on the part of 
the sufferer long survived in ‘practice, if not wholly in theory, in the 
form of the trial by combat so dear to our Norman conquerors, and 
is not yet extinct on the Continent in “cases of honour.” Yet it 
was early recognised that when no serious injury had been caused, 
such as we should now denote a crime, but there was merely a dispute 
between two persons, a satisfactory settlement could be obtained by 
a mutual agreement between the parties to refer the matter to some 
arbitrator, and te abide by his decision. The arbitrator was usually 
the chief or king or his nominee, or a number of men supposed to 
be conversant with the facts in dispute. Judicial combat ‘fell into 
disuse in this country during the thirteenth century, but it is of interest 
to notice that it long survived the establishment of a permanent 
machinery of courts of justice. In certain cases persons might choose 
between challenging their accusers and being tried by assize. 

The general trend of political development amongst individuals was 
at first a nearly simultaneous growth of an executive authority in fhe 
form of a king or over-lord and his officers, and of a judicial function, 
exercised usually by the king or his officers, with the help of local 
witnesses. Of legislation, as we understand the term now, there was 
none; judgments were made according to custom, or to prevailing . 
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ideas of morality and justice. Little by little, as social relations 
became more complex, the need of definite rules to guide conduct and 
equalise judgments was felt, and laws were issued by the king with 
the help of his principal officers, but ultimately by a specially con- 
stituted legislature. The complete separation of the judicial from 
the executive functions has in most counties followed the rise of a 
special legislative organ of government.* 

For the analogy we have in view there is no more interesting history 
than the disappearance of private arming. The practice of continually 
carrying weapons for self-defence was practically universal amongst 
others than the peasantry in this country until late in the sixteenth 
century. It began to disappear only when efficient government had 
rendered life and property so secure that the private person had lost 
all fear of having to defend himself. Yet the custom of carrying arms 
léng survived any real necessity for them. Nervous individuals were 
slow to believe that they were safe without them, nor was an ingrained 
habit quickly changed; whilst the wearing of swords survived as a 
mdrk of social rank. At all times the great majority of people have 

‘ways recognised the perfect right of every individual to possess or 

such arms as he may fancy are necessary for his protection. He 

as a right to secure his peace of mind as he likes, so long as he is 

not to endanger the lives of innocent persons. At the present 

day in mining camps, and wherever there is the least feeling of 

insecurity, men carry revolvers. It is evident, then, that individuals 

’ give up carrymg weapons only when there is a well-ordered and 

secure government, and not then until sxperience has more than 

adequately demonstrated the security. It may be argued that the 

like condition is necessary for the disappearance of national 
armaments. 

Turning now to the development of international relations, we find 
that they are already passing through the early stage of political 
growth in which certain kinds of disputes are referred by common 
consent to a third party for settlement. Anyone who will glance at 
Dr. Evans Darby’s work on “Intemational Tribunals” will be 
impressed with the progress already made in this direction, for he 
gives a list of 540 international cases which have been referred to 
arbitration since 1794t Most of these, of course, dealt with 


* The anal between the evolution of restraint on international warfare and on 
individual eis worked out by Professor T. J. Lawrence in his Assays on Some 
deg ali Mosia atsrnational Law (1 out of print) In the last 
essay on “The Evolution of Peace,” pp. 228-235. He distinguishes four stages in 
the evolution of private war: (1) Kinship is the sole bond; revenge and retallation 
are unchecked, there being no autho whatever. o Organisation is found an 
advantage and tribes under a chief subdue undisciplined hordes. The right of 
private vengeance within the tribe is regulated, but not forbidden. (3) Courts of 
justice exist side by side with a limited right of vengeance. (4) Pnvate war is 
entirely abolished, all disputes being settled by the Courts. In international 
relations we are entering the third stage. ` 
+ “International Tribunals,” by W. Evans Darby, LL.D.; Dent & Co. A complete 
list of the cases of arbitration is contained in a useful pamphlet: ‘The Proved 
Practicability of International Arbitration,” issued by the Peace Society, 47, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C., price 6d. 
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unimportant matters which never gained the attention of the general 
public in either of the countries concerned. A few, on the other 
hand, such as the “Alabama” case, and the recent North Sea incident 

` with the Russian fleet dealt with by a Commission of Inquiry, were 
preceded by intense public feeling which might very well have ended 
in war had not our rulers wisely resorted to the method of justice. 

A permanent machinery for immediately providing’ a Court of 
Arbitration when a case arises was established by the first Hague 
Conference in 1899. This court merely assembles and delivers judg- 
ment on a clearly defined issue presented to it by two or more nations 
in dispute if they have previously agreed to abide by its decision. 
The powers made no general agreement to refer disputed questions 
to this court, but a number of special agreements between pairs of 
countries to refer to it certain kinds of disputes have since been 
effected. As there is no executive government to enforce an award, 
its fulfilment is left to the honour of the  disputants, and to the moral 
compulsion of international public opinion, a rapidly-growing forde. 
There is, of course, as yet no question of compulsory arbitration, 
except on a few subjects of lmited importance. The chief value af 
the court of the Hague lies in the existence of this permanen 
machinery ready at once to be called into action without the oft 
dangerous delay involved in choosing a special arbitrator and agreeing 
an the course of procedure. 

Justice is never awarded in any case directly from first principles, 
even in countries which disown the English system of recognising 
a past ruling as having the force of law until reversed by a higher 
court. It is inevitable and desirable that previous practice should 
help to mould the rule by which judgment is given; and the work of 
international courts is much facilitated by the labour of eminent 
jurists who have collected and compiled the records of the intercourse 
of states, and have thus created a body of International Law. None 
of this “law” as it affects the relation of government with govern- 
ment has the formal sanction of a legislative assembly; but some of 
the laws which regulate the action of a government’ towards 
individuals of foreign nationality have been expressly enacted by the 
Geneva Conventions and the Hague Conference. Profesbor 
Lawrence remarks that “it is best to regard International Law as a 
“body of rules obeyed by the. nations which have accepted them 
“because for various reasons they command the general assent of 
“civilised mankind,” and this is a definition which would be generally 
accepted. Like our Common Law, Public International Law has 
taken shape gradually, and it adjusts itself tothe ideas of justice and 
sentiments of humanity of the thinking portions of the most advanced 
nations. 


* T. J. Lawrence, “ Handbook of Public International Law” (Macmillan & Co.), 
sth edition, p. 33. 
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IH; 
Having now taken a brief survey of the international situation as 
it exists at present, we are in a position to approach the main question 
of this paper—how the relations of States may be so developed as to 


- assure peace and render disarmament possible. The outstanding 


features of the present situation are, as we have seen, firstly, the real, 
though not always apparent, distrust which every nation feels of 
certain others; secondly, the enormous and ruinous growth of arma- 
ments to which this has led; and, thirdly, the foundation by the first 
Hague Conference of a permanent judicial machinery. 

These being the conditions, we may now inquire what is the next 
step forward which the friends of peace would be well advised to 
press? The. proposal. that the Great Powers should seek an 
immediate agreement for the reduction of armaments, or rather for 
the cessation or limitation of their growth, is attractive; and it is one, 
moreover, which has recently received the weighty support of our 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman It will be 
rephembered, however, that in summoning the Hague Conference of 
1999 the Tsar announced that his main object was the elaboration of 
a scheme for the lessening of the burden of national armaments. The 

bject was duly discussed, but the only result was that the matter 

referred to the powers for their earnest consideration, The 
Conference was quite unable to find any equitable arrangement which 
would be acceptable to all countries even for limiting the future 
growth of armies and navies; nor has subsequent reflection enabled 
anyone to find a satisfactory formula) The fact is that the idea of 
external restraint in the means of self-defence is flatly opposed to 
human nature, in the nation equally with the individual; and human 


à, nature is just that element in the problem which is least easily altered. 
No doubt it is desirable to change human nature; but what a long 

_ course of education it would require! The more practical, if less 
n heroic, way—that one which will sooner reach the goal of universal 


eace and disarmament—is to promote by every possible means the 
wth of international confidence, which, once established, will 
*nder arms superfluous. 
au he only important outcome of the first Hague Conference was 
establishment of the permanent arrangement for assembling a 
C Yt of Arbitration. To strengthen this, to render arbitration 
con pulsory in certain cases, then later in al, and ultimately to 
esta òlish an international executive government is, in my opinion, 
the only way in which peace and the confidence necessary for 
disarming can be secured. Change in human affairs takes place by 
a gradual process of evolution. Unlike the evolution of the vegetable 
and lower animal worlds, however, it does not take place wholly or 
mainly by natural selection, but largely by conscious direction and 
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adaptation. The whole course of history suggests that any agree- 
ment for limiting armaments, putting as it does a sudden check on 
what has always been the spontaneous growth of conditions, would 
soon break down; but, on the other hand, it points equally to the 
conclusion that the slow growth of an otdered Government of the 
whole world is the path along which conscious evolution will carry 
man as the path of least resistance. The perfection of government 
amongst individuals is a matter of history, and we have already’ seen 
the first stages of its evolution amongst nations Assuming that 
education, international trade and foreign travel continue to develop 
with the progress of material civilisation, it would seem impossible 
` that a world-wide governing power should not ultimately arise , - 
The question of most practical interest then becomes this—whether 
mankind by conscious exertion can do anything to hasten the advent 
of the condition he desires; and this proposition may be 
I am convinced, in the affirmative Appealing once more to. hi 
we find that whenever men have tried to mould the future gro 
‘peoples, but im opposition to the natural course of evolution, 
- have failed, or produced but transitory, effects; but whenever 


have pushed the car of progress a little faster along the line which 







was in any case following, they have been abundantly 
Examples crowd to the mind. A vigorous stock with a gift f 
organisation, with weak, decaying or barbarous peoples around it, could 
hardly fail to grow into the Roman Empire. Julius Cæsag may have 
hastened the process by fifty years or so; but Napoleon, perhaps a 
greater than any Roman general, could not but fail The conditions 
in Westem Europe were making for unitary nations, not an empire. 
Again, probably it was the advent of railways amongst the southern 
highlands which was the condition necessary to realise a permanently 
united German nation; and the highly paternal and centralised 
Government so successful in Queen Elizabeth’s reign could not have 
been a stable form of government in the time: of Charles L or 
George IIL, however able monarch or ministers had been. I hold 
then that man, if he can but divine the natural course of progress, 
can consciously do much to hasten it 

The natural course of evolution in international affairs has already 
been considered above: we found that all the moral and material 
changes progressing in the world seem to be forcing nations towards 
the perfection of arbitration and the ultimate establishment of an 
International Government. This progress, then, will probably be 
hastened by attempts to forecast it—to picture vividly its successive 
steps and the goal which it is desired to reach. Some extremely 
interesting and useful attempts in this direction have already been 
made; but J believe there is yet room for much new work in depicting ` 
the outlines of a possible International Government, not to speak of 
- filling in-its details, In the hope of contributing something, be it 
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ever so little, towards forming an ideal which may concentrate men’s 
efforts towards peace, I venture now to sketch my own conception of 
the character of what would be a workable government of nations, 
and to show how I believe it may be reached. 


TV.. 


Speculation as to the very remote future is a pleasant but useless 
pastime. I prefer to confine myself to such a period as the experience 
of history has shown does not often produce changes such as no man 
could foresee; and I therefore proceed to sketch a world-wide federal 
government of a kind suchas I believe might well arise in some seventy 
or eighty years from the present time, provided that judicious efforts 
are made by the friends of peace to hasten the natural rate of evolution. 
To’ make my descriptive picture realistic I will ask my readers to 
prdject themselves into the future, and allow me to adopt the present 
t 

e International Government, established in its own Parliamentary 
ildings and Government Offices at the Hague, consists of three 
ranches, the legislative body or Senate, the Executive Government, 

d the Judiciary. The Senate is in the direct sense the supreme or 

overeign power: it elects by ballot the Prime Minister, who selects 
the other Ministers practically in accordance with its wishes; and the 
Government must resign when it has sustained an adverse vote repeated 
on a second day. The Senate’s confirmation by a simple majority is 
necessary to appointments of judges made by the Prime Minister, and 
judges can be removed by a two-thirds majority. In legislation it is 
trammelled only by the necessity of having each act confirmed by the 
assent of a majority of voting power of the governments represented 
in the Senate before it comes into force (a check which is a mere 
` formality except in the case of laws passed by a bare majority); and 
by the rule that constitutional laws, though confirmed by the govern- 
ments, take effect only if passed a second time by the Senate after 
an interval of six months) The Prime Minister and other Ministers 
must be chosen from members of the Senate. They form a Cabinet, 
and are jointly and severally responsible to the Senate for their 
executive actions. There is no president or monarch or ornamental 
head of the Executive. 

Proceeding to a more detailed description, we may first consider the 
legislative branch. It consists of but one chamber, the Senate; for 
I do not believe that within the period I am considering a Second 
Chamber could be usefully developed; but a check on hasty legis- 
lation is found in the confirmation by the assent of a majority of 
states already mentioned. This assent is given by the Executive 
Government of each country, but whether of their own initiative, or on 
that of the legislative body of the country, depends upon the country’s 
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constitution. Governments withholding assent are entitled to propose 
amendments to a law if it be not confirmed. It is then reconsidered 
by the Senate at its next session with such amendments as have 
been proposed. f 

Members of the Senate are appointed by the governments of the 
countries which they respectively represent, and they may retain their 
seats until the Senate is dissolved; in other words, once appointed 
they cannot be called upon by ther own government to resign. 
Dissolution of the Senate must take place after five years, but it may 
also be dissolved by the Prime Minister at any time with the consent 
of a majority of the governments represented. For the purposes of 
representation and voting power there are two grades of countries. 
The Great Powers—those predominating in size, population and. 
wealth, advanced in civilisation, and able to take a leading part in 
international affairs, comprising, say, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
the United States, Austria, Russia, Italy, Japan, and perbaps China 
and Spain—each send two members to the Senate, and an additional 
member if they have colonial possessions containing more than 
million inhabitants of any race. All other completely independent 







the process of constitutional legislation. The Senate thus consists o 
about sixty-five members. 

The policy of legislation now demands our attention. Its main 
feature is its frank recognition of the unwisdom, if not impossibility, 
of maintaining unaltered any existing distribution of power and 
territory amongst States. It fully accepts the fact that change is 
universal, that evolution and degeneration are characteristic of nations. 
The budding young nation, full of high aspirations and patriotism, 
capable of great sacrifices, has its sympathy; the effete and corrupt - 
empire is made to feel that it has no longer a mission on earth. All 
those changes, often so necessary for the progress of civilisation, 
which have hitherto resulted in and from war can still take place, 
therefore, but in a bloodless and comparatively costless manner. 

In a series of statutes, for instance, the Senate has laid down,the 
general principles which must govern all judicial decisions regarding 
transfer of territory. Briefly, they amount to this: firstly, that bad 
government, leading to frequent riotous disturbances and much misery, 
makes a prima facie case for the transfer of the territory or the 
erection of an independent government; secondly, that, where the 
government is good but not congenial, and there is every reason to 
suppose that a better or more congenial government could be obtained, 
the change shall be sanctioned if a referendum of all the civilised 
inhabitants of the territory, men and women, over twenty-four years of 
age, has shown that more than sixty percent. of the votes are in fayour 
of the change, and if a small compensation, varying from a few 
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thousands up to some millions of pounds, be paid when demanded by 
the new government to the old; and, thirdly, that, in the case of 
colonial countries, very thinly populated, or peopled with savages, any 
two governments may sell or exchange territory on terms settled by the 
International Court, which safeguards the interests of third partes. 
In illustration of these principles I may cite Macedonia as a case in - 
which the court would have power at once to relieve the country of 
Turkish rule. The separation of Finland and Poland from Russia, 
of Hungary and Bohemia from Austria would probably take place as 
cases of the second kind, but not that of India from English rule, 
owing to the absence of any promise of better government; whilst 
exchanges of territory in Africa, Russia’s dealings with China, or the 
sale of islands in the Pacific, would come under the third heading. 

Statutes also regulate the conditions under which protectorates may 
be established, and the rights and duties of suzerainty, the guiding 
principle being that all restrictions of independence not required for 

oe government can be declared by the Court of Justice void, 

order that the world may consist as far as possible of a 
unity of homogeneous, equally independent States. A disturbed 
untry may be taken under the direct administration of the Inter- 
tional Government, or its delegate, until the country is ripe for 

i dependence, 

There is also a series of laws determining the principles which 
must govern the commercial and marine relations of countries, 
preventing tariff wars and unfair discriminations, even providing 
maximum tariff rates for certain goods and discouraging exclusive 
shipping laws. Restrictions on immigration are not forbidden, but 
must be confined in their application to persons of the working and 
small shopkeeper classes, and must in all cases be confirmed by the 
court. ` 

The method of legislation is of a type more characteristic of some 
continental nations than of England—the acts lay down general 
principles of, conduct, and the details are left to be filled in, as 
required, by ordinance of the Department of Law and Justice, and by 
rulings of the Appeal Court, within the defined limits. If a case taken 
before the Appeal Court proves an incompleteness in the international 
law relating to the case, the court may either invite the Department 
of Law and Justice to legislate in the necessary sense, or do so itself. 
The Department of Law and Justice cannot initiate or revise a law 
applicable to a case actually before the court tmless requested by the 
latter to do so. All ordinances of the Department of Law and 
Justice, and all legislative rulings of the Appeal Court, lapse unless 
confirmed within twelve months by simple resolution of the Senate; 
any they may at any time be reversed or superseded by an act passed 
in the usual manner. 

The procedure of the Senate is practically that of the English 
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House of Commons with a few modifications. The sittings commence 
with questions addressed to Ministers, and private members have the 
right of raising discussions on matters of public interest by moving 
resolutions or the adjournment of the House. Speeches are delivered 
in French or Esperanto, or, if not, are summarised in one of these 
languages by the Clerk of the Senate. A verbatim report of each 
debate, officially translated into French, English, German and 
Spanish, is printed and distributed to members during the day 
following each sitting. Bills pass by going through the stages usual 
in national Parliaments, except that, in order to secure mature 
deliberation, a Standing Order provides for the division on the third 
reading not taking place until at least three clear days have passed 
since the debate closed. Formal sittings take place but three days in 
the week in order to allow plenty of time for committee work and 
individual discussion, it being found that adjustment of differences is 
often best effected outside the Chamber. \ 
Turning now to the Executive Branch of the International Govern- 
ment, we find it controlled by a Cabinet of five members, consisting of 
the Prime Minister and the heads of four departments. The Prime 
Minister is elected by the Senate from amongst its own mem 
and he holds office until he resigns, a course which he may takje 
voluntarily, or under the compulsion of an adverse vote given twice o 
different days. His resignation does not take effect, however, 
his successor is ready to take up his duties, so that the Government- 
can never be without an executive head. Should the Senate not be 
in session when the office of Prime Minister becomes vacant by death 


or resignation, the Deputy Prime Minister automatically becomes | 


Prime Minister. The Deputy Premier is one of the Cabinet Ministers 
nominated by the Prime Minister; and, in order that there may never 
be a doubt as to the succession, the first duty of a Prime Minister on 
acceding to office is to nominate his Deputy. 

The Heads of Departments forming the Cabinet are appointed by 


the Prime Minister, but. in accordance with the preference or- 


sympathies of the Senate, or he would forfeit their confidence. There 
are four Executive Departments—the departments of Law and Justice, 
of Public Peace, of Trade, and of Finance; and each has its Vice- 
Minister with a seat in the Senate, its Secretary as permanent head, 
and a staff of under-secretaries and clerks. The functions of these 
departments are of the greatest importance, and they must be studied 
somewhat in detail. 

The Department of Law and Justice has for its principal duty, as 
previously mentioned, the preparation of such detailed regulations as 
may be necessary to give effect to acts passed by the Senate. It 
also assists the Minister of Law and Justice in preparing new legista- 
tion and in drafting Government Bills; it registers and publishes in 
all languages all laws and rulings of the Courts of Justice; and it 
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also conducts investigations ordered by a Court of Justice with regard 
to delimitations of frontiers or ascertainment of facts when a portion 
of a State desires to change its allegiance. 

The Department of Public Peace is in one sense the Prefecture of 
Police, in another the Ministry of War. Its duty is to preserve order 
amongst nations, and to organise the forces necessary for the purpose. 
Coercion is sometimes necessary to prevent hostilities between nations 
such as the Central American republics or the Balkan States, or to 
summarily stop fighting if it breaks out. The threat or possibility of 
coercion on a formidable scale is also occasionally necessary to secure 
obedience to the orders of the Executive Government and to give 
effect to the judgments of the courts. The application of force is 
very rarely necessary; the moral effect of the existence of a 
permanent machinery whereby compulsion can be exerted immediately 
if required is sufficient in nearly all cases to ensure compliance wita 
the ‘International Government's directions. This permanent force 
ongi ts of portions of the armies of all nations directly under the 
confrol of an International Army Staff, itself dependent on the 
D ent of Public Peace and under the orders of the Cabinet 
Egch of the Great Powers is obliged to place one army corps 
(approximately 40,000 men) continuously at the disposal of the Inter- 
tional Government—that is to say, the general commanding the 
y corps takes his orders directly from the field-marshal 
commanding at the Hague without reference to the national govern- 
ment. This army corps still remains, however, with the consent of 
the Minister of Public Peace, at the disposal of the home government 
for purposes of defence, maintaining internal order, or Colonial war- 
fare, if imperatively needed. Each of the Great Powers is also bound: 
to furnish after one month’s notice two more army corps for the use 
‘of the International Government; and each of the smaller countries. 

may be called upon to supply 10,000 men. Portions of the national 
navies are likewise at the disposal of the Naval Staff at The Hague. 
When the employment of the naval or military forces unfortunately 
becomes necessary, the expenses of the operations are borne in the 
first instance by the country supplying the troops, but are afterwards. 
fully refunded by the International Government. 

The Department of Trade is charged with the detailed supervision 
of the commercial treaties, and of the navigation and immigration. 
laws of all countries. It watches the imposition and administration. 
of such laws with the object of detecting actions contravening the 
International Statutes, and of discovering and bringing to the notice 
of the Senate practices in international trade specially prejudicial to 
individuals or nations. It has also an important branch—the Bureau 
of International Statistics—which seeks by friendly negotiation to 
introduce uniformity into the statistics published by all countries, and. 
itself publishes important summaries and comparisons. 
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The Department of Finance controls the revenue and expenditure 
of the International Government. The expenditure in the ordinary 
way amounts to about 44,000,000 per annum. It consists of the 
expenses of the three courts of justice shortly to be described, of the 
Cabinet and of the Executive Departments; and of the maintenance 
charges of the Senate, whose members are allowed £20 for each sitting 
attended to cover the heavy expenses of foreign residence and secre- y 
tarial assistance and to render them independent of the home 
Government. Extraordinary expenses connected with military opera- 
tions do not occur every year, and their cost is met by loans on which 
the interest and sinking fund now amount to nearly a million per 
annum. The revenue required to meet these expenses is obtained 
by a percentage tax upon the revenues of the central governments 
of all the countries represented in the Senate, the tax now standing at 
approximately one-fifth per cent. Great Britain is therefore payi 
the insignificant sum of rather under half a million per annpm; 
whereas its annual expenditure on its navy and army has been rediiced 
already by ten millions below the maximum which it reached a few 
years previously. 

Having taken a view of the Executive branch, we may now glante 
rapidly at the Judicial arm of the Government. There are 
courts of justice—two Ordinary courts and an Appeal court. 
of the former consists of five judges, at least three of whom ar 
required to hear a case. One court tries cases between Governments 
of countries, such as interpretations of treaties, disputes over delimita- 
tions of frontiers, validity of trade laws, and applications for independ- 
ence or transfer of sovereignty. The other céurt tries all cases 
between Governments and individuals of foreign nationality,’ cases 
which arise in a variety of ways. Questions of taxation, of the 
applicability of certain trade and immigration laws, or illegal actions 
by merchant ships, of fishing in territorial waters, and so forth, come 
before this court. The procedure before each court requires each 
side to state its case by counsel; but the court may also order an 
independent inquiry to be made either by a special commission or by 
the appropriate executive department, the inquiries of the Department 
of Law and Justice being of especial importance in connection with 
applications for independence and annexation. The Appeal Court 
deals mainly with cases remitted to it by the other courts on points | 
of law ; it being assumed, as is now the practice in the judicial system | 
of this country, that the lower court was competent to fully elucidate { 
the facts of the case. The Appeal Court is composed of seven judges, 
of whom five must be present to hear a case. Like the judges of the 
Ordinary Courts, these seven are appointed by the Prime Minister 
under confirmation by the Senate, but his choice in this case is limited. 
A constitutional law enjoins that the bench of the Appeal Court must 
contain one of the judges of each of the Ordimary Courts, their 
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members being successively appointed to the Appeal Court for periods 
of three years in rotation; and that it must include three members 
of the Senate. By these provisions both the practice of the Ordinary 
Courts and the views of the Senate find expression in the Court of 
Appeal. The Ordinary Courts are kept almost continuously at work 
for nine or ten months in the year; and the Appeal Court meets 
frequently, as some eight or ten cases each year are presented to it 
for a legislative interpretation or ruling. 

Such are the principal features of the International Government 
which I can well believe might be established with persistent effort 
some seventy or eighty years hence. It ill not be difficult now to 
imagine it at work and to see what the effects of its policy and 
judgments would be in certain international situations. The less 
there: is left to the imagination the better I therefore propose to 
jen basis of actual fact, namely, the international difficulties and 
complications which have led to war during the past fifteen years, 
to examine them in the light of the policy which I have described 
ve. The action which the International Government would have 
en in each case will then.be clear. 
tarting with the Chino-Japanese war we notice that the expansion 
of/ Russia in Asia had wom a serious aspect for Japan since the 
nexation of Vladivostock in 1861; and that the war arose mainly 
frm the fedr of the Japanese that the Russian encroachments, and a 
hina revivified by Russia, would prove an msuperable obstacle to the 
egitimate expansion of Japanese commerce with the mainland, if not 
a positive menace to Japanese independense. China reasserted her 
suzerainty over Korea; Japan claimed the independence of that 
kingdom, wishing it to serve as a buffer State. Had Japan taken her 
case before dn International Court, what would have been the verdict? 
The reassertion of suzerainty when it had lapsed being contrary to 
one of the international statutes I have imagined, Korea’s independ- 
ence would have been confirmed. At the same time Japan would 
probably have been able to extract from the court a declaration that 
any extension of territory in the Far East which the court might in 
the future authorise the Russian Government to make would be 
allowed only on the condition that customs barriers were not raised 
above their existing level, and that trading facilities would be granted 
permanently to all nations on an equal footing. Japan could probably 
have baught Formosa from China for half a million sterling; and 
she would thus altogether have gained more than she did by her 
victory over China, for by weakening that country she gave Russia 
an opportunity of easy expansion, which Japan had not the assistance 
of other powers in checking. ~ 

The Spanish-American War was the result mainly of a philan- 
thropic commiseration on the part of the American public with the 
sufferings of the inhabitants of Cuba and other Spanish Colonies. The 
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Spanish colonial governments were doubtless irretrievably corrupt 
and oppressive, and my ideal International Court, moved by applica- 
tion of the colonists or of the United States, would not have hesitated 
a moment in declaring the sovereignty of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
forfeited by Spain, and in delegating, probably to the United States, 
the task of restoring order and educating the population politically 
until they were ripe for the assumption of independence. Probably 
the court would not have removed the Philippine Islands from 
Spanish jurisdiction, but would have specified certain much-needed 
reforms and have allowed Spain five years in which to carry them out. 

Had no satisfactory progress in reform been made at the end of that 
` time the question of the sovereignty of the islands would have been 
considered anew. ’ | 

The South African War resulted from a situation which all ies 
admitted was anomalous and impossible of long continuance,/} Had’ 
the International Court of Justice I have pictured been in existence 
it would no doubt have granted an application from the Uitlanders 
for complete enfranchisement on a basis of three years’ residen It 
would not have proceeded further until the end of the Kruger régime 
came naturally with his death, when it would probably have 
thetically considered any application for the annexation of the’ 
Boer republics by the British Empire, with a view to the federatic 
of the South African States. Had a referendum shown the nec 
sixty per cent. majority, the union would have taken place within, say, 
two years, whatever resistance might have been offered by a f 
irreconcilable Boers. 

The terrible and’costly Russo-Japanese War arose from a situation 
which would probably never have existed had the judgment above 
indicated been given at the time of the Chino-Japanese War. By 
order of the court, Russia would have been restrained from that time 
forward from encroachments which might have a prejudicial effect 
upon Japanese, American or European commerce. Russia might 
have been allowed to occupy Manchuria north of the Chinese sacred 
city of Mukden, and even to build and police railways to Dalny and 
the Yalu River; but only on the condition that all foreign merchants 
should be free to come and go and practise their trade wxhout 
excessive duties or any other hindrance. Had these conditions not ` 
been loyally fulfilled after repeated representations the Russian 
occupation would have been ended, if necessary by overwhelming 
force. It is hardly conceivable, however, that any country, except 
possibly China, would be foolish enough to defy the strong arm of 
the entire civilised world. K 

The international expedition against Pekin in 1900, undertaken to 
suppress the Boxer Movement and bring the Chinese Government 
to its senses, is an excellent example of how the Intemational 
Executive Government might sometimes be compelled to exert force, 
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especially as its demands on effete governments in the interests of 
civilisation might often be much more drastic, though perhaps made 
with more humanitarian intent, than those of the powers on China. 
The employment of force would be looked upon, however, only as an 
ultimate resort to be adopted with the greacest reluctance, and only 
when the suffering unavoidably inflicted thereby would be clearly 
much less than that which would result from allowing existing 
conditions to continue unaltered. Bentham’s criterion of the best 
policy—that it must yield the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—though wanting in theoretical precision, is nevertheless 
capable of practical application where the alternative sufferings to be 
compared affect respectively a comparatively few people and a great 
number. It is no derogation of human nature, rather an exaltatien, 
to call upon a few to suffer for the good of the many; and this is true 
whether or not the few who suffer are conscious of the worthiness of 

the oþject sought which brings them pain. l 


y. 


eeping before us the concrete idea of an International Government 
played in the above sketch, it will not be impossible now to 
some conception of the gradual changes, the process of evolu- 
, by which such a government might ın time be realised in actual 
It is obvious that the Hague Conference which has met for the 
cond time this year is the institution which will be shaped step by 
tep into a world-wide federal Government. There is no question for 
jpractical men of déstroying and recreating. What has been estab- 
lished will persist, but ever growing, ever increasing in efficiency. 
So far as the analogy of the growth of political relations amongst 
individuals is.applicable in the sphere of international relations it 
would point out as the requirement most urgent at present the 
' improvement of the judicial organisation o? the Hague A court 
which can be summoned without the least delay, and whose procedure 
is fixed, we practically possess already, but there would be great 
advantage in making it permanent in the sense that its members 
should be always the same, or largely the same, men in successive 
cases, instead of being selected for each case from about seventy 
members of the court as under the present ccnvention. A permanent 
court is advantageous in securing consistency in the awards; and 
still more because a body of men which has once inspired confidence 
by the fairness of its awards will be likely to have entrusted to it 
delicate cases which Governments might hesitate to place before a 
body of untried men. 
Still greater progress would be made by extending the scope of 
agreements between countries to refer disputes to arbitration. That 
splendid product of the imagination, Hobbes’ “Theory of the Social 
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“Contract,” is finding its counterpart in history, not, as Hobbes 
believed, in the development of ordered government amongst 
individual men, but in the union of states to form federal govern- 
ments, and especially in the initial stages of a world-wide federation. 
’ A great many treaties have already been made by pairs of countries 
to refer disputes to arbitration, but, with the exception of that between 
Denmark and Holland, which excepts no possible subject of disagree- 
ment, they are all limited in their scope to matters of secondary 
importance on which no sane government would now think of gomg 
to war. The scope of these agreements should be substantially 
extended at the earliest possible moment. At present it may not be 
found possible to make arbitration compulsory in questions of every 
kind. For a long time many states will probably have tog little 
confidence in the International Court to entrust to its keeping their 
territorial integrity or their colonial policy. Yet agreements as 
comprehensive as thdt now existing between Norway and Sweden 
might, easily be made at once by all countries; and they would, thus 
bind themselves to arbitration on all differences “except fhose 
“affecting vital interest or sovereignty.” In course of time} as 
confidence in the court increases, more and more countries be 
ready to submit to the court even their integrity and independence. 

It has been urged by many that the cumbrous method of agreqing 
to arbitration adopted at the first Hague Conference, whereby e 
country must make a special treaty with every other, should be super- 
seded by a joint signature by all countries of a single conventi 
A valid objection to this method seems to be that the provisions o 
this instrument must conform to the wishes of the most nervous o 
conservative of countries if it is to be signed by all The more 
cumbrous method has the great advantage that it stimulates the more 
liberal and confident states to lead the way by making agreements 
with one another in advance of the general standard. 


The division of the judicial work between two courts of first ` 


instance and an Appeal Court, as described in my ideal International 
Government, would arise in course of time as a matter of convenience, 
but it is hardly likely that it would take place before the establish- 
ment of at least the beginnings of a permanent legislatuse and 
executive. 

The legislature would arise naturally by the Hague Conference 
first resolving to meet triennially, or at some other fixed period, 
and later annually ; or it might possibly grow out of some such scheme 
as the Russian proposal now before the Second Conference, which 
would assemble annually the seventy odd members of the Arbitration 
Tribunal in order that they might in conference elect three or four of 
their number to act as permanent judges for the ensuing year. Such an 
assembly could hardly fail gradually to assume a legislative character, 
quite informally at first, by its discussions of the principles which 
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should govern awards in difficult cases, but later acquiring a recog- 
nised, and ultimately a formal, position as a legislative body. 

The growth of the Executive branch of the Government is more 
difficult to forecast. Its seed is probably to be found in the Secretariat 
of the present Conference at the Hague. Certain officials are needed 
to arrange and control the business of the Conference, and they 
already play a prominent part in its work. When the Conference, or 
some body of delegates, begins to meet at regular intervals, and 
occupies a permanent home in the shape of the Palace of Peace which 
is shortly to be erected at the Hague by the generosity of Mr. Andrew 
Camegie, there cannot fai] to be established a permanent body of 
off whose business it will be to prepare and facilitate the Con- 
feren¢es and the work of the Arbitration Court, to publish their 
proceedings and preserve their archives. It is very probable that it 
might be found a great convenience to have this permanent staff keep 
the ves constantly informed on the technical aspect of all questions 
of uhternational interest as they arise; and the officers of this staff, 
beujg in constant communication with the principal governments of 
the) world, would thus obtain information and experience which at 

imes might be of great service to particular powers. Their advice 
might come often to be unofficially sought, especially the advice of 
ose amongst them who were of the highest intellectual capacity and 
Jad diplomatic experience and a training in international law. By the 
ime when the Conference had become metamorphosed into an official 
egislative body meeting annually, a habit might have formed amongst 
governments not infrequently to defer to the opinion of one or more 
of these permanent officials of the highest rank; and the step might 
then be quite naturally taken by the legislature of imposing upon 
these officals the duty of using their every ar- of persuasion to obtain 
the complete submission of a country to an edverse judgment of the 
court. If experience proved that persuasive argument was some- 
times unsuccessful, it would be an easy further stage to give these 
same officials a mandate to organise a special show of force in order 
to compel obedience; and when such special arrangements for a 
display of force had been three or four times made, though there 
might never have been actual fighting, it would appear more con- 
venient to give the staff permanent control of a military and naval 
force on which they could call at need withont the trouble and delay, 
and sometimes the delicate negotiations, necessary to organise a 
special force and choose a special commander. Thus gradually would 
arise a permanent executive having the control of an armed force, 
though very rarely using it To delegate to this permanent staff the 
duty of filling in the details of legislation in the manner which was 
described in my picture of the International Government would be a 
step which would occur early to many consinental members of the 
Conference or Legislature. The functions of the departments of Public 
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Peace, of Law and Justice, of Trade, and of, Finance, would begin 
to be exercised as need arose by a single staff; but, as the work 
grew, convenience would suggest the separation of one department 
after another. Ultimately the need of responsibility: to the legis- 
lature, and the want of a single directing head and of co-ordinatior 
in the counsels of the heads of departments, would lead to the 
appointment of Parliamentary Ministers and a Prime Minister, thus 
forming a Cabinet, and completing the Executive Government which 
has been depicted above. 
` Tt must now be evident, and I wish to emphasise the point, that 
“my conception of the ultimate formation of a Federal Government of 
the world is not the sudden establishment of any complete scheme 
preconceived in its entirety. Human nature only permits 
which at any one time are small, but it is not averse to a 
of such changes tending ever in one direction, and it is thus| that 
gradually wholly new institutions may be built up. Herein lieg the 
danger of a written constitution, of a complete stereotyped scheme of 
government such as that of the United States, which can be altered 
only with great difficulty. It is an effective bar to the natural fo 
of progress. , The expenditure of energy required to effect alterati 
in such a constitution is so great in comparison to the immediate 
advantage which is thereby gained that the task is very rare 
attempted, and the tide of evolution, swirling as. it were around 
rocky barrier, makes troubled waters. Far better is it to welcom 
if they come about gradually—not with haste, but with easy 
deliberation. Thus, by some such stages as those I have endeavoured 
to portray, the goal of universal confidence and world-wide peace will 
ultimately be reached. No doubt it is a long road which leads to 
permanent peace and disarmament, and many years will be required 
even to stop the growth of armaments; but there is no shorter way. 
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ST, PAUL'S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 







L INTRODUCTION. 


T has always appeared to me the most fortunate factor in the 

whole course of my education that in the last part of my under- 
duate life at Oxford, immediately after spending a year in reading 
ith unusual care the most developed stage of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
was compelled by the Law of the University—much against my 
wn will—to study the letter of Paul to the Galatians, and to learn in 
ractical experience that the Law is a schoolmaster to prepare one for 
freedom, “rough, but a good nurse of youths,” to use the words of 
Homer, whereas on the contrary a premature entrance into the life 
of apparent freedom can anly be the beginning of a life-long slavery. 
Freedom, as Paul taught, must be the culmination of a long 
preparation under servitude to the Law; otherwise it can only be 
injurious, and cannot even be freedom, but only a worse form of 
servitude. Degeneration is the inevitable result of servitude, whether 
it'be servitude to an external master or to one’s own -insufficiently 
educated nature. My object in this article is briefly to pass under 
review the form which Paul gave to the ancient theory of the universal 
degeneration in history, and the cure which alone he judged sufficient 
to turn degeneration into progressive development. ; 

And so, reading the most remarkable and the most intensely 
individual of the Pauline Epistles as the completion of a study of 
Greek philosophy, I felt that in Paul, for the first time since Aristotle, 
Greek philosophy made a real step forward. Such was the impression 
made during my reading for the schools, Now after thirty-one years 
I attempt to state the issue of that idea, which seized hold of my 
mind in undergraduate days and has gripped me ever since. I shall 
not attempt to treat it with philosophic delicacy and subtlety, for 
that is beyond my power. I state only the broad rough views of one 
who looks at what men did, and how States rose and fell. 

While it is impossible to discuss Paul’s views on philosophy or on 
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history without touching on his religious opinions, my subject is 
primarily historical, and my aim is to set aside, as far as may be, the 
religious aspect of Paul’s ideas and to regard him as a force and a 
leader im history. 

The main point and issue is this: Ancient civilisation perished almost 
utterly; comparatively few specimens of its literature survived; far 
the larger part of its institutions and methods in the organisation of 
society disappeared utterly from practical life, and can barely be 
guessed at now, as some saner ideas of the ancient world are being 
recovered. When one looks at the terrible suffering that accompanied 
the conquests of the worse tribes of destroying barbarians, from the 
Huns to the Mongols, when one remembers the wanton and reckless 
destruction of ‘almost everything that the ancient civilisation 
constructed, the utter loss of so much that was useful and beau 
so much in social life that has to be slowly recovered and has as yet b 
by no means all recovered, in order to make life good and healthy and’ 
sound, it seems as if history were the game of a wanton child pla 
with its toys and wasting or throwing them away as it tired of the 
What can explain, and what can repair the week-long sack of 
greatest city of the Middle Ages by the Mongols, the annihilatio 
by ignorant savages of the biggest collection of the remains of th 
ancient world, and all that this total wreck mears to the civilis 
world? Is there reason in this, or mere blind chance and foolish 
capriee ? 

To Paul it seemed thar there was reason in it He, like the great 
Hebrew prophets, foresaw it, denounced its causes, saw its purpose, 
and announced the remedy for it. The sack of Bagdad was but part 
of the last act in a long process of degeneration. The degeneration 
had been in process before the time of Paul It was not the attacks 
of savages from without that destroyed the ancient civilisation, and 
. almost all the many great benefits it had wrought out for mankind; | 
it was the inherent and innate faults of that civilisation, A new 
foundation was needed on which to build up civilised life Paul 
showed what the foundation must be. He taught how the transforma- 
tion of the old system and the improvement of the foundation cpuld 
be gradually effected. For some centuries it seemed possible that the 
transformation and regeneration might be effected peacefully. But, 
as he declared and as the result showed, there was no alternative 
except either regeneratioa or death. No one appreciated better than 
he or declared more emphatically than he the excellence of the old; 
but without fundamental reform it could not be preserved. It was 
rotten to the heart. ~ So said Paul; and so must everyone feel who 
studies the innermost character of ancient society; so most 
emphatically said the ancients themselves. The Hellenistic kingdoms 
of the East struck out® many admirable devices in society and in 


* Unless, as may be yet proved, they borrowed them from the older Oriental States. 
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administration. The Roman Empire appropriated many of these 
devices and wrought them into its own vast system of government ; 
but neither in Hellenistic nor in Roman times did these admirable 
devices rest on a broad enough and safe enough basis. 

In the Philosophy of Paul the Eastern mind and the Hellenic have 
been intermingled in the closest union, like two elements which have 
undergone a chemical mixture. In every sentence, in every thought, 
you can feel the Oriental element, if you are sensitive to it, and you 
are also aware of the Western, if you are perceptive of Hellenism ; 
but you become aware only of that which you are qualified by nature, 
by training, and above all by inclination to perceive. Hence the 
extraordinarily opposite opinions held by modern scholars about the 
writings of Paul The great majority of scholars are sentient only of 
thej Judaic element. They feel the Jewin him. They feel that every 
payagraph and every idea in his writings are such as only a Jew could 

e conceived and composed. And so far they are perfectly right. 
From first to last throughout the whole fabric of hjs being Paul was 
ebrew. But they err in thinking that this is the whole matter, and 
t they have understood Paul completely when they have been 
of the Hebrew. He was a Hebrew and more besides. 

They have not approached the problem with a wide enough nature. 
ey have come to Paul with their mind dipped in Hebraism and 
rientalism, thinking only of this, sensitive only to this side of his 
aracter. They seem never to have sufficiently familiarised fhem- 
selves with the Greco-Roman world as it was in the first century of 
our era. They have been educated in the old Hellenism of free 
Greece, and in the civilisation of Rome. But I rarely find in them 
any sympathy with, or understanding of, hardly any thought about, 
the Hellenism that overran the world of Western Asia, adapted itself 
to Asia, widened itself to the wider sphere, and changed its character 
profoundly in the adaptation. Nor do they convey the impression 
that they have thought much about the subtle tinge or flavour that 
Rome had imparted to the Greco-Oriental civilisation. Rome had 
not Romanised or sought to Romanise the Eastern Provinces. Rome 
was content to organise and to govern them, to preserve peace in an 
orderly population and make it contribute to the strength of the 
Empire as a whole. But in doing this it had profoundly influenced 
the tone of the Eastern Provinces. Romans were the aristocracy of 
the Eastern world. For example, when two wanderers, unknown and 
assumed to be of the poorest class, were imprisoned in a Roman 
colonial city, the chains fell off them at the words “we are Romans.” 
A Roman Tribune heard that an Egyptian brigand was being torn 
in pieces by an infuriated mob in Jerusalem ; he rescued the vagabond 
in order to exercise Roman justice on him, and as a first step was 
proceeding to have him flogged, when the prisoner mentioned that 
he was a Roman by birth; the officer at once became his apologetic 
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protector and friend. No further questions were put in either case; 

no proofs were required; the mere claim was enough, and constraint 
and ill-treatment were ended. Incidentally the question suggests | 
itself: Was there not something in the very manner and tone of the 
claim which carried conviction in spite of unfavourable external 
appearances? Was there not something Roman about the Roman? 

At any rate, this privilege and authority made the rank not merely 
honourable, but also practically advantageous, and hence rose the 
keen desire to obtain it, which is shown in the Acts, xxii. 28. Now 

in any society the aristocratic class exercises a certain vague, yet very 
real, influence on the tone of every other class; and especially must 
this be the case in a society like that of the Roman provinces, where 
every person of good position might look forward to the attainment 

of the coveted rank as a possibility in his career. The Romang at 
this period gave the tone to society; it was different two centuries 
later, when the national and the Oriental spirit had revived and 
grown powerful. 

All these varied influences were at work in the Greeco-Asiatic cities 

of the Empire; and they produced a type of man and of thought 
which hardly seems to be dreamed of by those interpretery of Pa 
who appreciate the Hebrew element im him and discern nothing 
- But, if we first familiarise ourselves with the society in which Pa 
grew up, in which he spent most of his life, and for which’he in hi 
mature years felt tliat he was spetially suited, and if we approach him 
. from that side, we shall feel everywhere in his work the spirit of the 
. Tarsian Hellene. So Canon Hicks, who knows the Hellenic cities of 
Asia as few scholars do, feels the Hellenic training and experience 
apparent throughout the Pauline letters. So the late Emst Curtius, 
the historian of Greece, was strongly impressed by the Hellenic tone 
_ in the letters. 
' The testimony which struck me most of all was the opinion 
expressed by two of the most learned Jews of modern time, with whom 
I happened to be talking more than ten years ago in the house of one 
of them. The conversation chanced to turn on Paul and on the letters 

attributed to him They were both perfectly certain that none of the 
' Pauline letters could be genuine, because there is much in them which 
no Jew could write. These were scholars whose opinion on any 
matter connected with Judaism in the early Christian centuries stands. 
very high in the estimation of the whole world They knew old 
Jewish feeling from the inside with an intimacy which no Western 
scholar can ever attain to. They appreciated the non-Jewish element 
_ intermingled in the writings of Paul They rightly recognised that 
no pure Jew could write like that; but instead of inferring that Paul 
was not a mere Jew in education on mind, they inferred that Paul, 
being (as is commonly assuined and maintained by modern scholars) a 
pure and narrow Jew, could not have written those letters. - 
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IL THE THREE PAULINE PRINCIPLES. 


In the first place, let us glance at the fundamental principles of the 
Philosophy of History, as Panl-declares it To him the Philosophy 
of History was the History of Religion, for in his view there is 
nothing real except God; things are permanent and real only as they 
partake of the Divine; all else is evanescent, mere illusion and error 
and uncertainty. 

It is in his letter to the Romans that Paul gives clearest expression 
to the view which he took of human history; but the same view under- 
lies all his thought, and springs inevitably from his attitude towards 
God and human nature, expressing itself through his perception, 

ed from Greek philosophy, of the never-ceasing flux and change 
in all things and of the one law that gives reality and permanence 
idst this mutability. His view, as set forth in Romans i. 19 ff, is 
at there existed in the world from the beginning a certain amount 
real perception of and true knowledge about God and His nature 
d His relation to mankind. By observing, studying, and gradually 
derstanding the facts and processes of the external world, men 
e aware of the power and divinity of God, which were 
manifested therein. 

But the deliberate action of man vitiated this fair beginning. The 
reason lay in idolatry. This cause obscures the first true and good 
ideas of men as to the nature of God; and thus the Divine Being is 
assimilated to and represented by images in the shape of man, who is 
mortal, and birds and quadrupeds and reptiles. In idolatrous worship 
a necessary and invariable accompaniment is immorality; you can 
never have one without the other. This grows from bad to worse in 
physical passions, and corrupts the whole nature and character of man. 

We must clearly understand, at the outset, both the intensity of 
Paul’s hatred for idolatry, and the reason and nature of that hatred. 
His view, as we have stated it on his own authority and approximately 
in his own sentences modernised, is not a mere expression of 
religiosity, as it is apt to appear to the superficial reader. Nor is it a 
mere abstract philosophic dictum respecting the great ontological 
problem of the nature of God. It is, indeed, a necessary consequence 
of his fundamental view. Since the only reality in the world is God, 
any serious error about the nature of God, że, any idolatry, must 
distort our conception of the world and of external nature. That is, 
however, in itself a mere abstract philosophic opinion and might 
remain so. Paul abhorred idolatry as the enemy of mankind, because 
he perceived the law of growth in human nature. This error of 
idolatry must work itself to its issue in the character and life of the 
man. As Paul looked out over the heathen world, which he knew 
since his birth practically, both from the inside as a Roman and a 
Tarsian Hellene and from the outside as a Hebrew, he saw how 
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idolatry acted in the society where he was born. He saw that it must 
onecessarily, and that it did actually, work itself out in a distortion of 
the whole life of society and of the individual, falsifying: the political 
situation, frustrating all preparation for the future, making the whole 
fabric of the State unhealthy, rendering the life and thought of the 
individual diseased and decadent. If you examine the history of 
every nation, you can see how the State becomes unhealthy, how its 
right development is stopped, how it is prevented from. getting rid of 
evils and dangers in its constitution, by error as to the nature of God 
and the true relation of man to God. Such is Paul’s view.. 
Accordingly; to the first Pauline principle : 


The Divine alone is real: all else is error: ) 
we can now add Paul’s second principle: — 
A Society, or a Nation, ıs progressive in so far as u hears thi 


Divine voice: all else is degeneration. ! 
This second principle throws us into the midst of history, the growt 


and change of politics, the struggle of man with man and natidn’. 
against nation. It is the province of the historian to trace the ste 


. and facts of life through which the degeneration or the progress make 


itself manifest and works itself out 

Progress, że., the perception of truth, is, according to the Pauline 
view, open to all men Men are never so utterly corrupt that a return 
to truth is impossible. If they only wish it, they can choose the good 
and refuse the evil The Gentiles know not the Law revealed to the 
Jews, but some of them through their better nature act of themselves 
according to the Law, and are a Law unto themselves: the practical 
effect of the Law is seen in their hfe because it has been by nature 
written in their hearts and they have a natural sense of the distinction 
between right and wrong, between good and evil; and their 
corscience works in harmony with this natural Law in their hearts, 
prompting them to choose the right action and making them conscious 
of wrong if they choose wrong action (Rom ii 14 ff), This beginning 
of right never fails utterly in human nature, but it is made faint and 
obscure by wrong-doing, when men deliberately choose the evil and 
will not listen to the voice of God in their hearts. 

Yet even at the worst there remains in the most corrupted man a 
sense that out of this evil goad will come. The remarkable and_ 
difficult passage, Romans viii. 19-22, states this emphatically. We 
all are in some degree aware that evil is wrong, because it is painful, 
and the pain is the preparation for the birth of better things. The 
eager watching expectancy of the universe (as of a runner with his 
eye fixed on the goal, or of a wrestler about to come to grips with his 
adversary) waiteth for the revealmg of the sons of God. For the 
creation was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of 
man who subjected it, and in his subjection there arises a hope that 
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the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption so as to attaim unto the liberty of the glory of the children | 
of God. For. we know that the whole creation in all its parts is’ 
groaning in the birth-pangs from which shall emerge a better condi- 
tion, and we also who are Christians and have already within ourselves 
the first practical effects of the Spirit’s action, are still in the pain 
and hope of the nascent redemption. 

This Pauline doctrine bursts the bonds of the narrower Judaism, 
and rises to a higher and broader outlook. Such a philosophic view 
would not have been thought out in the form which Paul gave it 
without a training in Greek philosophy. It is not inconsistent with 
the best side of Hebrew thought and prophecy; but it was utterly 
and absolutely inconsistent with the practical facts of the narrower 
retrograde Judaism in his time. The man who thought thus could 

ot remain permanently in harmony with the bigoted Pharisaic party 

Jerusalem, which was inexorably opposed to the early followers 

(of Christ, though a common hatred might for a time make them 
: allies.* 
, It was only in maturer years that Paul became fully conscious of 
this truth; but as he became able to formulate it clearly to himself 
d teach it to others, he also became aware that it had been implicit 
rom the beginning in his thought. He had it in bis nature from 
birth. It was fostered by the circumstances of his childhood. He 
had come in contact with pagans, and knew that they were not 


‘| monsters (as they seemed to the Palestinian zealots), but human 


beings) He was so indebted to them that he felt bound, in return for 
what he had learned from them, to go and tell them of the truth 
which had been revealed (Rom. i. 14). He had learned by experierce 
of the promptings to good, of the preference for the right, of self-blame 
for wrong-doing, which were clearly manifest in their nature. He 
had also been aware of that eager longing for the coming of some- 
thing better, of a new era, of a Saviour, of God incarnate in human 
form on the earth, which was so remarkable a feature in Roman life 
shortly before and after his birth. 

The third principle of the Pauline philosophy of history, therefore, 
may be thus expressed. 


All men and every Auman society can hear the Divine voice; 
but they must co-operate ere the communication can take place. 


There was, in Paul’s opinion, a certain amount of progressive force, a 
certain perception of Divine truth, in the pagan world; and this was 
entirely caught up and incorporated in his teaching, which was the 
complete revelation of God. As I believe, he deliberately and con- 
sciously aimed at bringing together on the higher plane of Christian 
thought and life all that was true and real in the pagan world ; and 


* CONTENPORARY Review, March, 1901, p. 391; also “Paulineand Other Studies,” p. 73, 
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the passages which I have quoted from his own writings show that he 
believed that much in the pagan thoughts and hopes was good 
and true. 

It is true that he nowhere defines his intentions with respect to the 
contemporary world except in the strictly religious point of view. He 
nowhere clearly states his attitude to the pagan world apart from its 
religious and moral aspects (which were to him abhorrent and detest- 
able), but he acknowledges that he had learned from it, that he was 
indebted to it, that he was bound to pay his debt, and that his young 
Churches should regulate with wisdom their conduct to the pagan 
world around and buy to the full all that was profitable for them from 
the opportunity that the world afforded ; “whatsoever is true, or holy, 

“or just, or pure, or courteous, or reputable, all excellence, all merit, 
“include these in the account books of your life;” from su 
origin they come, they are for you. 


But it was not his object in any of his writings to set forth aa : 


general ideas) They are all occasional writings, devoted to the, 


immediately pressing problems of his correspondents. Yet from the! 
counsel about details the general principles of his policy are recover-' 


able. Also we may fairly use the subsequent influence of Paul’s 
teaching as seen in the following centuries. 


Ill THE PAULINE CONTRASTED WITH THE MODERN METHOD. 


Regarding the Pauline view as a scientific or philosophic theory of 
the progress of history, one at once observes how diametrically 
opposed it is to the fashionable modern scientific conception about 
the right method in the investigation of ancient religion The 
modern method is based on the assumption that there takes place 
normally a continuous development in religion, in thought, and in 
civilisation, since primitive times; that such a development has been 
practically universal among the more civilised races; that as to certain 
less civilised races either they have remained stationary, or progress 
among them has been abnormally slow; that the primitive in religion 
is barbarous, savage, bloodthirsty, and low in the scale of civilisation, 
and that the line of growth normally and usually is towards. the 
milder, the more gracious, and the nobler forms of religion; that the 
primitive type of religion can be recovered by studying the savage 
of the present day, and that the lowest savage is the most primitive. 

Nowadays we are all devotees of the theory of development: it is 
no longer a theory, it has become the basis and guiding principle of 
our thought and mind: we must see development everywhere. 
But it is necessary to be very sure first of all that we have got hold 

_of the right law of development in history; and we are sometimes 
too hasty. We can easily arrange religions in a series from the 
lowest to the highest, and we are wont to assume that this series 
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represents the historical development of religion from the most 
primitive to the most advanced. The fetish, the totem, and the 
sacred animals, and so up step by step in a natural evolution to the 
Jehovah and the Ark of the Covenant. Is that the true line? 

It must be observed that the assumptions here are very serious. Is 
the modern savage really primitive? Paul would have said that he 
represents the last stage of degeneration, that he is the end and not 
the beginning, that he has lost almost everything that is really 
“primitive, that he has fallen so completely from the ancient harmony 
with the order of nature and sympathy with the Divine as to be on 
the verge of death and an outrage on the world and on human nature. - 

Who is right, Paul or the moderns? For my own part, I confess 
that my experience and reading show nothing to confirm the modern 
assumptions in religious history, and a great deal to confirm Paul. 
Wherever evidence exists, with the rarest exceptions, the history of 

igion among men is a history of degeneration; and the develop- 

ent of a few Western nations in inventions and in civilisation during 
recent centuries should not blind us to the fact that among the vast 
majority of the nations the history of manners and civilisation is. a 
story of degeneration. Wherever you find a religion that grows purer 

d loftier, you find the prophet, the thinker, the teacher, who is in 

pathy with the Divine, and he tells you that he is speaking the 
essage of God, not his own message. Are these prophets all 
mpostors and deceivers? or do'they speak the truth, and need only to 
ve their words rightly, ie, sympathetically understood? Is it not 
the fact of human history that man, standing alone, degenerates ; 
and that he progresses only where there is in him so much sympathy 
with and devotion to the Divine life as to keep the social body pure 
and sweet and healthy? 

The appeal must be to facts Let us cast a glance back over 
Mediterranean history and the evolution and vicissitudes of its 
civilisation. On the Mediterranean lands and waters you have for 
thousands of years the centre of human civilisation and knowledge, 
and there best of all you can detect the principle of change, whether 
growth or decay, in human history. 

The outstanding achievement of the East Mediterranean world, the 
great service which the’ ancient peoples of the Levant rendered to 
mankind, was that they conquered nature and made it obedient and 
useful to man. The Mediterranean lands are not, like the great plains 
of the Canadian North West, productive almost spontaneously, gifted 
by nature with a great depth of rich soil They are to a large extent 
hilly or even mountainous ; a considerable portion of them is bare and 
rocky; where there is soil it is in great part so dry as to be absolutely 
useless without artificial irrigation; the rich valleys are rarely 
extensive, and large part of those valleys was originally marsh. 
Almost everywhere a vast amount of labour and a high degree of skill, 
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forethought and knowledge had to be applied before the soil became 
useful to man and able to support a large population. 

If the old Mediterranean lands are dotted all over with great 
monuments, mostly of a religious character, graves of large size or 
elaborately ornate, temples, pyramids, etc, which astonish the modern ` 
mind as it estimates the work and time and skill that must have been 
expended on them, it is no less the case that the expanse of ancient 
history is dotted over with the record of great engineering works serving 
the uses of man, works which astonish us not only by the vast amount 
of hand labour performed with simple tools in their construction, but 
far more by the resources, the wide outlook, the power of adapting 
means to gain a far distant end, the habit of living for the future and 
expending labour npt to win one’s daily bread, or even to provide the 
year’s supply of corn, or to acquire immediate wealth, but to achieve 
works which'could be only remotely profitable’ or serviceable. How 
was the knowledge acquired which made mankind able to devise and 
plan out such great schemes as the draining of the Bceotian plain pr 
the Lernzan marsh, the forming of a discharge for the waters of y 
upland Jand-locked valleys in Asia Minor and Greece, and later m 
Italy, the regulation of the course of considerable rivers, the cutting 
of a carriage road across great mountains like that which goes throygh 
the Cilician Gates? 

The ancients tell us that the later works of this kind were done by 
historical persons like the Emperor Claudius and Curius Dentatus, or 
by half-historical figures like Servius Tullius) When you go back 
few centuries earlier, you find purely mythological names, as, fo 
example, that of Mopsus, Apollo’s prophet and the divine guide o 
Apollo’s colonising people, clinging to such great works of improve- 
ment or defence. When you go back to works still more remote in . 
time, you learn that they were performed by the god himself, as for 
example Herakles: the ancient mind here felt that it had got beyond 
human power, and it took refuge with God. 

On a first glance one might be inclined to say that in the nearer 
past, to which historical record extended, the man who had achieved 
the work was remembered and named, and only for the enterprises of 
a remoter time, of which the record had perished, did the popular 
fancy create a Divine originator. Up to a certain point this is true. 
It is a way of stating the facts which is superficially accurate, but 
which misses the real deep-lying truth. How superficial, how funda- 
mentally untrue it is to say that the Emperor Claudius drained the 
Fucine Lake. He inherited the knowledge which others had 
accumulated ; he had learned from the experience of generations and 
ages past that such enterprises were possible; he set in motion the 
mass of skilled labour which had been organised before his time. He 
deserves all credit for what he did; he had mastered this lesson of 
the past. But only in a very modified sense can the draining of the 


Sea, 
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lake be attributed to him. The same is the case with every man who 
has the credit for any of those great and beneficent works, and who , , 
in part deserves the credit. It was the slowly gathered wisdom of 
the past that both made those works possible, and taught intelligent 
administrators what there was to gain in the distant future by the 
effort and expenditure needed to accomplish them. The treasured 
and garnered wisdom of the past inspired the design and achieved 
the execution of all those works. In administration the knowledge of 
what can be done and what will be worth doing is all-important. 

And so the ancient accounts, which invoked the aid of the God, 
expressed, after all, in a certain sense and properly understood, the 
truth. The God to whom the people looked for guidance and counsel, 
was, so to say, the imaginative embodiment or personification of the 
accumulated experience and the growing wisdom of the race. Any- 
thing that originated from a knowledge wider than the range of man 
nimself was, in a real sense, the work of the God, performed through 

e Divine impulse and under the Divine guidance. 

i Less striking, but really almost more wonderful, than the great 
feats of early engineering, is the high development of ancient 

iculture, arboriculture, and domestication and improvement of the 
ugeful animals. I happened to be talking some time ago to the late 

r. W. G. Rutherford, my contemporary as an undergradtate. He 

d been reading the old Roman work on agriculture, and was full 

f admiration of the wisdom and knowledge that lay behind Cato; 
ow many centuries of experience and observation were implied in 
the rules of agriculture that the old Censor prescribes. 

Most impressive of all to me personally is the cultivation of the 
olive, beyond all others the tree of civilisation. From the day you 
plant the tree, about sixteen to eighteen years must pass before it 
begins to produce ‘any return, seventeen years of care, work, and 
unremunerative preparation. What a high standard of real civilisation, 
what stability and order, what true wisdom must there be in the 
society where men can wait so long in full confidence that he who 
sows will reap. And what wealth is imparted to an otherwise 
unproductive region by the olive. Professor Theobald Fischer, who 
has studied the geographical and economic botany of the Mediter- 
ranean lands with special care, mentions some typical examples of 
what can be done for a country by the cultivation of the olive. In 
Southern France, in the Arrondissement Grasse, one-third of the 
country is planted with olives and supported a population of 60,000 
in the year 1880; the other two-thirds which grew no olives contained 
a population of 10,000; in the olive-growing district of Tunisia 
150,000 people live m an area of 600 square kilometres, but close by 
are districts inhabited by five or six people to the square kilometre.” 
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In agriculture we find the same historical principle of evolution as 
in the great engineering works, which widened the area of agriculture. 
Elsewhere I have attempted to trace the religious character of the 
rules of domestication of animals, agriculture, horticulture, as well as 
of the rules regulating the conduct of men in their social relations, to 
ensure the sanitation and cleanliness of town life* Everywhere you 
come back to the same first cause. The Divine power and wisdom 
were popularly believed to have taught, nourished and preserved both 
man and society. God, or rather the Goddess, for early man regarded 
the mother, their teacher and their guide, as the type of the Divine 
power in its beneficent character, is wise, bountiful and tutelary ; 
„man is merely obedient and receptive. In the operations of agri- 
culture unskilled work, such as man could apply, was of small avail. 
The really important factor was divinely given, viz, knowledge and 
skill, prudence and forethought. The mere labour of man was useless 
and unproductive without this guiding wisdom; and the wisdom 
embodied in the rules and ritual prescribed by religion. Thus 
directed, the labour of many generations raised great tracts of barren 
lands to the highest standard of productiveness. When the guidapce 
. ceased, what was the result? Look for a moment at the present state 
of the Eastern Mediterranean lands in comparison with their > 
and inexhaustible productiveness in ancient timest Much—indeed 
the greater part—of the land which was once so highly cultiva 
produces little or nothing ; it has gone back to its primitive conditio 
You can traverse coast-lands for hundreds and hundreds of mil 
continuously, where practically nothing is grown, or could in the 
present state of the soil grow, except the minimum of wheat and barley 
to feed a very scanty population and their few pbor horses and cattle, 
and where not a single tree is now cultivated. Yet those very districts 
were in ancient times proverbial for richness and wealth. Nothing 
can now be hoped for there: noz merely is there no certainty that he 
who sows will reap, but also capital will in modern times never be used 
in enterprises where so many years must elapse before any return can 
be looked for. We must have quick returns; but civilisation was not 
made by people who were bent on quick: returns. 

Our survey of the Mediterranean lands reveals no sign of develop- 
ment. It shows us only a process of degeneration and decay, and 
offers little hope of revival in the present economic system. Now in 
which state of society is the greater wisdom seen, in the old state 
which by long toil, directed to a distant future end, made that country 
rich and populous, or in the present system which necessarily 
renounces such tasks because the return on outlay is so distant? One 
of the sure signs of a well-ordered and stable society is that in it the 


+ In ab account of the ee of Greece and Asia Minor, in “ Hastings’ Dictionary 


of the Bible,” v, 109—15) 
+ The oel PP ihe epee of agriculture in Asia Minor, and its ible 
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remoter future can se preferred to the immediate profit; and 
Browning states tae true principle :— 


Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 

Gzeedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain! 


But it is in this period which we have just been contemplating 
that the modern scientific study of religion expatiates. Here it finds 
its favourite field for exercise and its most gratifying examples. Here 
it finds the evoluticn of religion from the savage to the civilised state 
by a natural process cf growth from the primitive to the higher. 
When the Med:terranean religion according to the modern fashion- 
able theory was litte, if at all, above the religious ideas of the modern 
savage, history* shows that it was producing the Mediterranean agri- 
culture and prosperity. When it had had plenty of time to develop, the 
prosperity ceased, and agriculture became through neglect impossible, 
and civilisation was destroyed over great part of the Mediterranean 
world. One who looks at the facts must ask whether religion 
na ly develops ^om the lower to the higher stage, or whether 
Payl was not nght in declaring that religion tends to degenerate 
ong men. So far as the history of the Mediterranean lands reaches 
d only degenerazon, corrected on rare occasions by the influence 
of the great prophets and teachers like Paul. 

Whether there lies behind this historical period a primitive savage 

eriod I am not bole enough or skilful enough to judge. I can only 
ook for facts in the light of history. I dare not rush into the dark- 
ness that lies behind. The primitive savage, who develops naturally 
out of the stage of Totemism into the wisdom of Sophocles and 
Socrates, or he who transforms his fetish in the course of many 
generations through the Elohistic stage into the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, is unknown to me. I find nothing even remotely resembling 
him in the savages of modern times. I cannot invent for myself a 
pmmitive savage of sich marvellous potentialities, when I find that 
the modern savage is devoid of any potentiality, in many cases unable 
to stad side by side with a more civilised race, a mere worthless 
degenerate who has lost even his vital stamina, in other cases, when 
he can survive, showing at least no capacity to improve except 
through imitation of external models. If you seek in the modern 
savage an analogous case :o the early Mediterranean beginners of 
civilisation, you must zake your savage as you find him It is an 
unscientific process to invert a primitive savage, who resembles the 
modern in the lowness of his religious ideas, but differs from him by 
a wealth of potentiai development in religion and civilisation. 


* I use the term history, rot in the narrow sense of history that rests on the 
wntten ancient sources, but in the wider sense of all attainable knowledge of the 
past, whether dependent on l:erary or on archeological evidence. 
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But, it may be said, in ancient Greece and in early Hebrew history 
you find numerous examples of Totemism and other savage religious 
customs and ideas. That is perfectly true. But, in the first place, 
these are the dead twigs, the weak offshoots which were unfit to live, 
on the tree of Hellenism You may as well seek the explanation of 
the splendid tree in those failures which abound everywhere when 
you examine it closely, as seek the reason for the splendid development 
of Hellenism and Hebrew religion in those faults and abortions and 
errors. Hellenism flourished and grew, not in virtue of, but in spite of, 
those facts which show the mind of the savage and the degenerate. 
Those facts are all mere instances of degeneration. Degeneration is 
not confined to the later ages or to any one age of religious history. 
It lies deep in human aature. It is as old as man. It has been 
going on in all religions and in all ages from the beginning; and 
you find examples of it in all ages down to the present time. : 

‘Moreover, it is not the case that all superficial appearances, say, of 
` Totemism, are really examples of it A dear and honoured friend bf 
mine, long since dead: too young, under whose tuition I was nearly 
thirty years ago an enthusiastic student of Maclennan and: devotee of 
Totemism and all that appertains thereto, used to regard the 
as the totem of the family of David. I have heard him often conv 
on this topic with the eloquence, the conviction and easy mast 
of a vast learning thet made him almost unique among scho 
while he demonstrated with singular persuasiveness that the B 
Serpent of the Wilderness was the family totem elevated for th 
veneration of the nation. But I find it nowhere that the mode 
totem of a family is raised aloft for the veneration of other families, 
who have their own totem. It is characteristic of all o 









in religion that the devotees of each cult guard it jealously as a 
private possession which they must keep to themselves lest others 
should share in its possession and diminish the advantages of its | 
present possessors. -Had the serpent been a family totem, it would 
not have been made national. While I quite admit that the Brazen 
Serpent was an instance of degeneration at.an early period in Hebrew 
history, I cannot admit that it was the totem of one family oe one 
tribe. Not all serpent worship is Totemism. 

Accordingly, consideration of the actual facts leads back to the same 
beginning as that which Paul assumes. In the remotest period of 
Mediterranean history to which human research can at present 
pefietrate, if it restzicts itself to the observation of facts and the 
drawing of cautious warrantable inferences from the facts—in that 
earliest period we have ¢ome not to savages and Totemism and all 
the paraphernalia of primitive religion as many of the moderns picture 
it to themselves and to their pupils, but to a theocracy, to an agency 
of .prophets who make known the will of the goddess to her people, 
‘to a well-justified belief in the motherly wisdom of the Divine being 
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’ and the truth-speaking of the prophets) We have come also to many 
sporadic examples of Totemism and other customs and ideas of the 
modern savage. The savage has been- and is always with us in 
history. But these are merely the signs and fruits of degeneration. 
It was not through them that the old religion obtained and kept its 
hold on the minds of men. As they, in the process of increasing 
“generation, became stronger and more frequent, it lost in great 
ee its hold on men, or retained its hold only on the least educated 
the form of popular superstitions. Its power to guide, to teach, and 
y do good was what gave it originally its power over the minds of 
What was true in it made it live: the symptoms of savagery 
e it die There were bull-roarers and other paraphernalia of 
e ritual in the Eleusinian worship, but it was not these that made 
power in Greek life and caused it to be respected and lauded by 
ocles and Socrates. The method of studying ancient religion 
concentrates attention on these signs of savagery and 

eracy loses sight of everything which makes ancient religion | 
y of study. These barbarous and degenerate elements existed, 
there was not sufficient vitality in the people and in the religion 
liminate them. The race of prophets died out. The needed 
pathy with the Divine nature ceased. The degeneracy spread 






















The modern theory is expressed in its sharpest and most extreme 
erms by my friend M. Salomon Reinach, in the Revue des Etudes 
recques, 1900, p. 344, where he criticises M. Paul Foucart on the 
ground that he “a trop perdu de vue, ou n’a peut étre pas reconnu le 
“caractère primitif et magique du ritual éleusinien Tout rituel 
“primitif est à l'origine magique” The words which I have italicised 
go further than some modern scholars who adopt a similar method of 
study and reasoning would be willing to follow; but they are 
| a logical statement of the principle involved in the modern method: 
| Religion begins in magic and gradually elevates itself to a higher 
stage of thought. 

On the contrary, the view to which I have found myself gradually 
driven is that magic is the degradation of primitive religion ; religion 
must either develop to a higher stage, or degenerate, but, cannot 
remain stationary; in a society where the standard of thought and 
moral judgment is rising amid part of the community, any old religious 
idea or rite which persists among the unprogressive and unedicated 
masses tends to lose the higher possibilities which once were latent in 
it, to be hardened into a lifeless superstition, and to become a magic 
ritual or formula. Take for example the idea so characteristic of early 
Hellenism that the gods are jealous of too great and outstanding , 
success or power or happiness falling to the lot of any man, and 
interfere to prevent this even by slaying the man, and that it is wise 


` and convinced him that in the beginning men were sensitive to the 
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and prudent for man to propitiate them by voluntarily sacrificing part 
of his possessions. This primitive idea is readily capable of being 
developed in a good way or degraded into a debased and debasing. 
superstition. On the one hand it became in the hands of the 
tragedians the deepest principle of the Greek drama, that success 
produces pride, pride crime, crime punishment, and punishmen 
wisdom, which is expressed in various forms if the action of man 
tragedies. On the other hand, it was degraded into the fear of 
evil eye and of baleful influence in other forms, which ever lie in wait 
men and must be guarded against by charms and protective symbo 
or gestures. Such degradation is extremély early, and the degrad 
forms are thought to be primitive by those who assume the prin 
of development from the lower to the higher; but they are r 
secondary, not primitive. 

This may serve as an example of the general law, which the pre 
writer has attempted to work out in more detail for Greece and 
Minor, showing how the really primitive religion was a cons 
of the rules and practices 1 that were useful for i the individual a 
sodiéty, these rules f veing ng determined by the experience and gro 

om of the race, and being e enforced by the religious ganctid 
that “the life of a simple community was ordered and prescribed ff 
“birth to death in a series of religious formule for conduct, perso 
“purity, relation to others in the family and in the communi 
“management of the household and of agriculture and 
“economy, etc."* Many causes tended to prevent development to th 
higher stage, and where not developed such religious formule becom 
misunderstood and debased, as the most superficial glance into the 
rules of purity, for example, or the distinction of clean and uncleam 
foods, would show. Yet even so late as the age of Paul a considerable 
residuum of wisdom and usefulness remained in those ritualistic rules, 
















Divine truth, until their perception was confused and clouded by 
idolatry. 

That Paul was right in regarding this part of the religious law of 
the pagans as true and Divine we can hardly doubt or deny, when we 
observe how much harm has been caused to society by the loss of it. 
Much of that healthy teaching which was enforced on all as obligatory 
religious -ceremonial has ceased in modern time to be known to or 
practised by the poor and ill-educated classes This widespread’ 
ignorance and neglect of the fundamental principles on which comfort, 
health and happiness in life depend, is now a serious danger, even 
among the most civilised nations. It must be acknowledged that the 
tendency of the Christian Church to concentrate its teaching on 
theoretical dogma and Church ritual, and to lose hold on the practical’ 


- * The quotation is from the artldle already mentioned in “ Hastings’ Dictionary,” V.,. 
P 133- z 
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household life of the people, has contributed to spread this ignorance 
by allowing the ancient stock of household wisdom to fall into oblivion 
and even actively discouraging it as involved with superstition. It 
would be easy to quote cases in which modern Christian missionaries 
have done grave injury to their converts by forbidding them to 
continue old and wise sanitary practices because they had been 
“enforced by pagan télifious law and took the form of service to a 
pagan deity. 

Beginning the study of Greek Religion as a follower of Robertson 
Smith and Maclennan, and accepting the Totemist theory as the key 













e Pauline philosophy. In this Paul adopted the opinion 
t in pagan society and in pagan philosophy. The practically 
iversal view in the ancient world was that decay and degeneration 
ere the law of the world; that the Golden Age lay in the beginning, 
d every subsequent period was a step further down from the 
rimitive period of goodness, happiness and sympathy with the Divine 
nature, We are too apt to pooh-pooh this ancient doctrine as merely 
an old fashion, springing from the natural tendency of mankind to 
praise the former times and ways. But it was much more than this. 
It was the reasoned view of the philosophers. It coloured almost all 
Greek and Roman literature. It lay deep in the heart of the pagan 
world’ It produced the tone of sadness which is hardly ever absent 
from the poetry of Greece and Rome, heard as an occasional note even 
in its poems of pleasure. A feeling like this carmot safely be set aside 
as false. It must be explained;,and the only explanation is that it 
arose, fromthe universal perception of the fact that the history of the 
Mediterranean world was a.story of degeneration aad decay. 

o 
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THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. 







HE closing days of the past year marked the birth of a 
political power in our Indian Empire. On Decembér 3 
last a Mahomedan Conference, in session at Dacca, the capital of th 


Mahomedan interests from a political standpoint, and finally carried 
‘unanimously a motion for the formation of an “All-India Moslem 
“League” to promote among the Mahomedans of India feelings of | 
loyalty to the British Government, and to remove any misconceptions 
that may arise as to the intentions of Government with regard to any 
of its measures; to protect and to advance the political rights and 
interests of the Mahomedans of India, and respectfully to represent 
_ their needs and aspirations to Government, and to prevent the rise’ 
among Mahomedans in India of any feelings of hostility towards 
other communities, without prejudice to the other objects of the 
League. A: strong Provisional Committee was formed, with power to 
‘‘add to its number, and the joint secretaries appointed were the 
Nawabs Vicar-ul-mulk and Mohsin-ul-mulk, two of the most important 
members of the Mahomedan community in India and men of great 
intellectual capacity. The Committee was charged to frame a 
constitution within a period of four months; and further to convene a 
meeting of Indian Mahomedans at a suitable time and place to lay 
the constitution before such meeting for final approval and adoption. 
The Rubicon has been crossed; the Mahomedans of India have 
forsaken the shades of retirement for the political arena; henceforth 
a new factor in Indian politics has to be reckoned with. It has arisen 
at a grave crisis in the history of those politics, and though to that 
crisis its inception is not due, without a doubt its growth has been 
quickened thereby. The agitation of the Bengalis against the 
partition of Bengal having been partly successful in the removal of - 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, a loyal servant of the Empire, to whom the 
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Mahomedans are deeply attached, it became clear to the leaders of the 
Mahomedan community that by agitation alone could the Government 
be reached, and forthwith they took counsel as to the advisability of 
forsaking the tenets inculcated by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the key- 
note of which was quiescence so far as politics were concerned. 
Meetings were held in various parts of India; one of the most 
important took place in Lucknow in September last, and thereat it 
was decided, finally, that a Mahomedan depuration should be sent to 
Lord Minto, at Simla, to lay before him the grievances of the 
ahomedan community in India, and to urge redress at the hands of 
Government. On October Ist the deputation approached the Viceroy, 
eeting with a cordial reception, but by way of reply thereto no 
efinite assurance was given that the wrohgs complained of by the 
ahomedans would be righted, and, fearing lest with a Liberal 
inistry the hands of the Government of India might not be as free 
could be desired, further consultations were held, and early in 
ecember the Nawab of Dacca issued a circular to the principal 
ahomedans of India detailing a scheme for the formation of a 
Moslem All-India Confederacy,” the chief objects of which were to 
e “to support, whenever possible, all measures emanating from the 
Government and to protect the cause and advance the interest of 
“our co-religionists throughout the country, to controvert the growing 
“influence of the so-called Indian National Congress, which has a 
“tendency to misinterpret and subvert British rule in India, or which 
“may lead to that deplorable situation, and to enable our young men 
“of education, who for want of such an association have joined the 
“Congress camp, to find scope, according to their fitness and ability, 
- “for public life.” In the circular the Nawab went on to say: :— 


There is, I believe, some disinclination’ to state our objects and 
reasons in this bold and blunt manner, as it will, it is contended, rouse 
the ire and anger of our Hindu brethren. But I think the time has 
come when we must no longer mince matters, and if we really desire 
to serve our Hindu brethren and wish them to bea sure and safe 
support to the British rule, we must not sand upon sentiment—it is 
a mere sentiment that is causing such havoc and misery in the 
matter of the present partition of Bengal—and the question that we 
as Mahomedans must honestly discuss and decide is, whether the 
policy now openly declared by those who are termed “ extremists” is 
one conducive to the maintenance of the British Raj, and if, as we 
must hold, it is not, we must then consider whether these gentlemen 
forming the extremist party do or do not form part and parcel of the 
Indian National Congress, and unless the Congress in open and public 
assembly and by a resolution dissociates itself with the views of this 
party, we Mahomedans cannot countenance or be associated with 
the Congress. We are sorry, but we cannot deny that this so-called 
Indian National Congress has become a potent voice in the counsels 
of the country, but we must therefore, as loyal and true subjects 
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of the British Raj}, do our utmost to controvert and thwart that 
influence which it has attained, when we find it working for the 
destruction of all that we hold dear. 


The circular, —which concluded with an appeal’ to all Mahomedans 
who intended going to the Educational Conference at Dacca to g 
fully authorised to discuss the scheme detailed at a special politi 
conference, and to others to communicate their views in writing t 
the Nawab Mohsin-ul-mulk,—met with a good deal of criticism o 
account of the hostility to the Indian National Congress which i 
advocated. The Times of India, wbich is taking a keen interest i 
Mahomedan affairs, urged that this hostility should be dropped, 
the Indtan Daily Telegraph likewise counselled a policy of “defen 

“not defiance.” Mr. Ghulam Mohamed Munshi, barrister-at-law, 
Rajkot, issued a circular in response, taking up the same atti 
recommending among other things that the object-.of the associati 
should be “to defend the cause and to promote the interests 
“Mahomedans in India and to discuss and pass resolutions on 
“measures of Government affecting the public interest and to 
“such action thereon as it may be deemed advisable.” The critici 
were not without effect, for, it being settled eventually that a da 
should be set apart when the Mahomedan Educational Conference 
over for a Mahomedan Conference to consider the Nawab of Dacca’ 
proposal, the scheme which mét with the assent of this Conference 
advocated measures for the protection.of Mahomedan interests and 
the maintenance of loyalty in India only. 

So much for the histary of the formation of the “All-India Moslem 

“League”: now let us endeavour to gather some general conclusions 
as to the sterling importance of the movement it stands for. 

To appreciate thoroughly the present attitude of the Mahomedan 
community in India regarding Indian politics, it is necessary to go 
. back to those dark days for India which immediately followed the | 
- Mutiny. The condition of the Mahomedans then was pitiable in the 
extreme. With the fall of the Moghals the power of the aristocracy 
had been shattered. There was no educated middle-class to come 
forward and undertake the great task of the rehabilitation of, the 
Mabomedan community; and between the members of ruined noble 
families—ruined, but proud still, too proud to have aught to do with 
Western ways or Western education, certainly too proud to enter the 
service of a Government which had overthrown them,—and the 
illiterate, superstitious masses, too ignorant to be able to appreciate 
the value of education, the cause of the Indian Mahomedans waned 
until it seemed that unless one should arise as a leader to arrest the 
fearful blight of moral and intellectual degradation fast spreading 
amongst them, this people must sink to the low level of bondage, the 
memory of their past glories alone remaining to remind them of the 
power they had once wielded in the land of India 
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Fortunately the man for the time came. Syed Ahmad Khan, 
descended from ancestors who had held positions of trust in the Court 
of the Mahomedan emperors of Delhi, had noted, long prior to the 
Mutiny, signs of the forthcoming Moghal fall. With keen intuitive 
intellect he interpreted rightly the shadows of the events which were 
to come. He realised that the old order was bound to pass away, to 
give place to the new, and he set to work to prepare himself for the 
time when a man should be called upon to champion the cause of the 
Indian Mahomedans. Entering the British service in the year 1837, 
though his friends and relations were strongly opposed thereto, for 
twenty years he served the British Raj with a devotion no civil servant 
could surpass, and when the first chapter of the grim tragedy of 1857 
pened he was ready, watching, expectant The heroic part he 
layed in the suppression of the Mutiny is known to all; the effort it 
st him none can know; but when the storm clouds had blown over 
d desolation had séttled like a pall over his people, Syed any 

came forward and took upon his shoulders the responsibility o 

ae their fortune.’ 

th that wisdom which marks genius he perceived that the- 
destruction of Islam as a political power in India was an accomplished 
act, and that in their own interests Mahomedans must be taught to 
realise this Further, he noted: the need of education amongst 
Mahomedans, in order that whilst reconciling themselves to a 
condition of political subjection, they might be able to qualify them- 
selves to take their proper share in the government of the country. 
At the same time he examined thoroughly the form of British govern- 
ment then existing in India, and in the year 1858 he issued his famous 
pamphlet entitled “The Causes of the Indian Revolt,” which played a 
great part in the restoration of sympathy between rulers and ruled, 
and which succeeded in inducing British statesmen to bring the 
administration of India more into line with the real needs, the wishes 
and the legitimate aspirations of Britain’s subjects in the East. The; 
pamphlet was really an indictment of British administration in India 
as it existed in those days; but time has proved that Syed Ahmad 
Khan was right in attributing the revolt to defects of administration 
and toa misconception of Indian feeling. 

In 1860 he started a quarterly journal, termed The Loyal M: ukam- 
madans of India, to promote a better state of feeling between the 
British Government and its Mahomedan subjects, and some three 
years later he founded a school at Ghazipur and an association known 
as “The Scientific Society,” his object being to reconcile Mahomedans 
to British rule by accustoming them to Western ways of thought by 
means of Western education. Eventually, in 1875, he founded Aligarh 
College as a training ground for young Mahomedans wishing to enter 
public life. But throughout Syed Ahmad Khan preached the doctrine 
of education only; politics Mahomedans were not to meddle with. 
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He knew the weak points of the Mahomedan character of thos days, 
_and he foresaw what the consequence would be if Mahomedans 
attempted to share with the Hindus the responsibilities of political 
action. In his opinion absolute loyalty to the British Government 
was essential, and he feared lest his countrymen, carried away by 
ingenious Babu orators, should be guilty of disloyalty and so aid i 
putting back the national cause in India. In other words, he knew 
that the time for Mahomedans to dabble with politics had not come, 
` therefore he warned them strongly against doing so. The’ frm 
.attitude he adopted resulted in Mahomedans as a community intIndia 
shunning the Indian National Congress, and though from time to 
time great efforts have been made to induce Mahomedans to throw ir 
their lot with the “Congress-wallahs,” up to the present they have me 
with persistent refusal 
-. Syed Ahmad Khan dealt directly with the needs of the Mahom 
of his own times, and he did his best as regards the Mahom 
community of the future by establishing in the year 1886 th 
Mahomedan Educational Conference, which in his lifetime held i 
annual sittings in-some of the important towns of Northern India, an 
which has since his death extended its sphere of influence so as t 
embrace all other parts of the country. It was organised as an educa 
tional movement purely, and it aimed at one thing, i., making known 
the educational needs of the Mahomedans of India and inducing 
Government to grant every facility possible to improve the state of 
education amongst the Mahomedan community. For twenty years 
now the Educational Conference has met, and quietly and unosten- 
tatiously it has performed work of incalculable value to the nation. 
It has been conducted on lines altogether different from those adopted 
by the Indian National Congress. Loyalty has been the keynote of 
its deliberations, and when it has been found necessary to approach 
the Government on certain matters, this has been done in a dignified 
and orderly manner. Although there have been occasions when the 
Government, giving ear to the extremely loud-voiced demands of the 
Hindus, has tried severely the temper of Mahomedans in regard to 
pressing educational questions, the leaders of the Conference have 
never sanctioned agitation, and consequently comparatively few people 
aré aware of the existence of the Mahomedan Educational Conference. 
Politics it has never discussed, despite the sneers thrown out by the 
‘Hindus as to lack of patriotism amongst Mahomedans. The dictum of 
Syed Ahmad Khan has been hearkened unto most religiously, and on 
this point, as on most others, there has been absolute unity “within 
the Conference. But the events of the past few years have told their 
tale. In the absence of any political organisation to defend Mahomedan 
interests, those interests have suffered deeply. Hindus, keen to note 
the advantage of agitation, have agitated successfully, and too success- 
fully for the patience of the Mahomedans, and a Mahomedan 
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Conference in the year 1906, departing from the line of conduct laid 
down by the worthy founder of the Mahomedan Educational Confer- 
ence, has decided that for the future Mahomedans are to take active . 
steps to protect their political rights. i 

To those who were aware of the nature of the work performed by 
e Mahomedan Educational Conference for many years past, this 
decision has not come as a surprise. They foresaw that as a result 
of the educational policy which was being pursued gradually 
Mahomedans would come forward as keen competitors with Hindus 
for Gpvernment positions, and that, Government lending an unsympa- 
thetic ear to Mahomedan wants, in course of time Mahomedans, noting 
e success attendant upon Hindu agitation, would urge the adoption 
f like measures. This is just what has come to pass) The seed 
own by Syed Ahmad Khan is just beginning to bear fruit. 
ahomedans are awakening to a sense of their responsibility in the 
atter of the government of India; they realise that the old order has 
iven place to the new, that the Western system of education in India 
s come to stay, and that unless they take advantage of it to the 
t extent, they must be left behind in the struggle for power. This 
ey have realised for some years past, and they have striven zealously 
o amend their former errors; now they realise also that they must 
organise themselves politically if they would secure a fair share of the 
benefits a generous Government has to bestow upon a well-governed. 
people. ' 

And now that the die has been cast and the Mahomedans have 
come out boldly as a political party, it will be found instructive to 
compare the methods employed by them with the methods of the 
Hindus, as instanced by the Hindu National Congress. The annua! 
session of the latter body has just been held in Calcutta, and despite 
the fact that many Congress members, call them extremists or what 
you please, have been preaching open sedition for months past, Mr. 
Naoroji made no effort to condemn such disloyalty, or, as a matter of 
fact, to dissociate himself and the respectable members of the Congress 
from such treason-mongers. Now note the loyal attitude of the 
Mahomedan deputation to Lord Minto. Scanning the address— 
representing over 60,000,000 Mahomedans—one finds the following 
sentences teeming with loyalty, that loyalty which haè been tried on 
many a field of battle and which is prepared to stand the most severe 
test in defence of the Empite of the British Raj: “We fully realise 
“and appreciate the benefits conferred by British rule on the teeming 
“millions belonging to diverse races and professing divers religions 
“who form the population of the vast Continent of India, and have- 
“every reason to be grateful for the peace, security, personal freedom 
“and liberty of worship that we now enjoy. Further, from the wise 
“and enlightened character of the Government we have every reason- 
“able ground for anticipating that these benefits will be progressive, 
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“and that India will in the future occupy an increasingly important 
“position in the comity of nations. ... The Mahomedans of India 
“have always placed implicit reliance on the sense of justice and love 
“of fair dealing that have characterised their rulers, and have in conse- 
“quence abstained from pressing their claims by methods that might 
“prove at all embarrassing. But earnestly as we desire that th 
““Mahomedans of India should not m the future depart from that 
“excellent and time-honoured tradition, recent events have stirred up 
“feelings, especially among the younger generation of Mahomedans, 

“which might, in certain circumstances, and under certain contin- 

“gencies, easily pass beyond the control of temperate counsel and sobr 

“guidance We therefore pray that the representations we venture t 

“submit may be favoured with your Excellency’s earnest attention.’ 
In this manner the Mahomedans endeavoured to make plain to th 
“Government of India the grievances of their community, grievanc 
which are very real and which have attracted the attention of man 


Municipal and District Boards, as Fellows of Indian Universities, an 
elsewhere, is notorious throughout India, thanks to the misguid 
efforts of some Anglo-Indian Governors of the past who adopted 
policy which’ was thoroughly, pro-Hindu. The Mahomedans do not 
ask for a pro-Mahomedan policy, they merely demand fair representa- 
tion in proportion to their importance as a community, and bearing in 
mind the fact that they furnish the bulk of the soldiers of the 
Indian Army, and though their demand is a firm one, it is made ina 
quiet and orderly manner. There is no threat as to what they will do 
if that which they ask for is not forthcoming; on the other hand, 
there is no attempt to disguise the gravity of the situation; the plain 
truth -is stated, that unless the needs of their community receive 
attention, some of the younger Mahomedansg, led away by the example 

. furnished by the Bengalis, may get out of hand, and it should be 
added that, if they did so, none would be more genuinely grieved than 
the present leaders of the Mahomedan Party. 

Happily there is no likelihood of this occurring. Already Lord 
‘Minto has shown Mahomedans that although he said little in answer 
to them at Simla last October, he is quite prepared to act in their best 
interests. The recent appointments of Mr Sharf-ud-din as Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court and of Mr. Shah-din as Judge of the Punjaub 
Chief Court have been received with great enthusiasm By the’ 
Mahomedan community, and it is significant to note that Mr. Sharf- 
-ud-din was elected President of the Mahomedan Educational 

. Conference this year. These appointments and that of Mr. Morrison 
to the India Council have done much to restore Mahomedan confidence 
“in Lord Minto as a Viceroy who will see that Mahomedan claims are 
. overlooked no longer; and from the tone of the speeches"delivered at 
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the Dacca Conference there is no fear of Mahomedans following the 
precedent established by the Hindu Congress leaders of attacking the 
Government upon all subjects and at all times,in the hope of forcing 
their hand by clamour. The political attitude of the Mahomedans at 


m the speech of the Nawab of Dacca on the motion for the 
ormation of the All-India Moslem League :— 


In short, gentlemen, we are to-day prepared to enter on a political 
career as a community which the spirit of the times impels us to do. 
A more active propaganda, a more candid statement of our needs 
and aspirations, and the giving of a more public and representative 
character to our political association are more necessary to-day than was 
the case in 1893. But nothing of the spirit of loyalty is lost thereby, 
and no amount of candour shall rob us of our traditional courtesy. 
The resolution which I have the honour of moving to-day has been 
so framed that the object of our League is frankly the protection 
and advancement of our political rights and interests but Without 
prejudice to the traditional loyalty of the Mussulmans to the Govern- 
ment and good-will to our Hindu neighbours, Whenever it is 
necessary to do so, we shall represent our views to the Government 
and respectfully submit our claims for due consideration: But when- 
ever the intention of any Government is misunderstood by our people, 
it shall be equally our duty to remove that misconception. . Those 
interests which we have in common with other communities will be 
advanced by us in common with them, and those additional interests 
which are exclusively ours will be advanced exclusively by us, though 
we shall advance them both through our own League... . only 
after a League like the one we propose to-day comes into existence 
can the Government find a representative body to which to turn for 
ascertaining the views of the Mussulmans of India, and to which the 
Mussulmans themselves can turn for consistent and firm support, 
sensible and sincere advice, and a true interpretation of the wishes 
of the Government. The materials have for a long time been ready, 
but only now shall we be able to rear from-them the mighty fabric 
of a united people. And the spirit of the League will be the spirit 
of our poet who said:—'I am a liberal man, and my motto is 
‘I am at enmity with no man.’ 


Here is the situation in a nutshell T empora mutantur, and with 
the changing times the Mahomedans of India have changed also. That 
masterly inactivity as regards politics counselled by the wise Syed 
Ahmad Khan was good in its time. It kept Mahomedans from 
interfering with political matters whilst they were incapable of under- 
standing them ; it turned their attention to education as the need of 
the moment, and a most pressing need, and it restored the 
Mahomedans to the confidence of the British Government. It was not 
to be expected that the words of Syed Ahmad Khan would remam 


_ though a great departure has been ‘made from the policy he enunciat 


‘the diffusion of education in every Mahomedan home, and’: 


.. whatever to do aman, although persons are 
` to come forward who discover_all kinds of alarming evidence, 


‚works, and leading Mahomedans on to one great end—the ameli 
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good for all time: it is not to be presumed he gave the advice on that 

uhderstanding. Not long before his death, in some of his speeches 
he gave an indication that in his mind the idea was formed of the 
Mahomedans of India as a great political party, pledged to uphold the 
just rule of the British Government; and one can scarcely doubt 
if the great Mahomedan leader were now alive, with the vastl 
different outlook of these days, with the wider view which now 
itgelf, he would be the first to alter the opinion he maintained of of 
and with the courage of his convictions to stand forth boldly at th 
head of the new political party his, the Mahomedan Party.. An 


his influence will be paramount, ever, in Mahomedan politi 
deliberations, characterising such a spirit of loyalty towards 
Government and love towards the people, drawing all ‘togeth 
excluding none, ensuring that harmony which is essential for all 


tion of the conditions of life of every Mahomedan throughout Ind 


presentation of Islam in its highest and noblest sense to every follo 
of that religion. 

No Britisher need have cause to fear the formation of the All-In 
Moslem League. Its object is to help the Govemment of India i 
the administration of that country, not to hinder it It has nothi 


manufactured to syit their own purposes, to prove that the Sultan of 
Turkey and the Khedive of Egypt have been the prime movers in the 
formation of the League, which the former intends to use to make 
thoroughly sound his power as Khalifa. Its birth signifies that 
Mahomedans now claim that right to which every free-born man is 
entitled of combining with his fellows to protect his interests, and its 
watchword is “defence, not defiance.” That it aims further at training 
Mahomedans to take their share as capable statesmen in a Govern- 
ment purely Indian, if ever that time shall come, is not to be denied, 
and one cannot conscientiously deprive any Indian, Mahomedan or 
Hindu, of such an ideal; but its present endeavour is to tnake 
Mahomedans all better men and better citizens of that great British 
Empire to. which they have the honour to belong, an honour of which 
they are justly proud, one they will never depreciate by word or deed. 


, And in this sense the All-India Moslem League is to be welcomed as 


a loyal movement on the part of loyal British subjects making for the: 


solidity of the Empire and the preservation of peace. 


EDWARD E. LANG. 








GOTHIC ‘ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
GOTHIC RACE. 


HERE is a distinction in architecture more profound than the 

distinction of style. All styles may themselves be collected 
o two groups, according as they interpret hcman life or the laws of 
And this difference of spirit goes deeper than difference of form. 


that the Greek architects worked with their attention fixed on 
rtain absolute esthetic laws, and made it their sole endeavour to 
discipline and control their subject in accordance with those laws, 
whereas the Goths were bent on one thing only, namely, on flinging 
themselves, their whole lives, everything they feared and loved and 
hated, their trades and sports and pastimes, all natural forms which 
attracted their fancy, and every whim, grotesque and sublime, which 
flashed across their minds into the stone tha: shot up and developed 
under their hands, This difference, I say, goes deeper than the choice 
of structural forms, and can assert itself independently of such forms. 
It is quite possible to use Gothic forms in the critical and discriminating 
Greek manner; not employing them unconsciously as an utterance of 
strong feeling and inwafd impulse, but arranging them with due 
regard to artistic effect and in obedience to certain principles of design 
and proportion. Modern Gothic is indeed essentially of this character, 
and the fact that its reasoning is all guesswork does not cancel the fact 
that it does reason, that it sets itself to its task under no uncontrollable 
impulse which strikes out forms that suit it, as birds build nests, 
but in a mood of deliberate analysis and reflection. On the other 
hand, although such buildings as the old Nile temples are Greek in 
the forms they employ, yet I imagine no one can wander about among 
the courts of the Temples of Karnak and Luxor without being sensible 


+ 
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that the spirit inhabiting here is infinitely removed from the Gr 
spirit and much more nearly allied to the Gothic. Of any consci 
‘knowledge of the laws of art there is not a trace. These structures 
are simply spontaneous utterances of life. The childlike dependen 
of Egypt on its parent river is the ruling motive. The 
columns rise out of bulb-shaped calyxes an terminate in huge capi 
of lotus or papyrus buds. Slender water plants appear and reap 
upon the walls and the cornices are carved into the likeness of b 
of reeds) And, under the guardianship of these sacred forms, 
decorative details, incised on wall or pillar, illustrate in a thousan 


other subjects of the kind in delicate intaglio record the tastes 
occupations of the subjects of the Rameses. Is not this, in purpo 
at least, pure Gothic? If the outward appearance is different, 
is because the life and character portrayed were different. G 
‘then, that these forms are Greek, not Gothic, yet the spirit that i 
them is Gothic, not Greek. It is so because the aim it has in 
is not to formulate and follow the laws which make for beauty, 
simply to express the national life. 

Here, then, are two motives in architecture quite distinct: 
that calculates every effect and has a definite reason for all it off 
and all it withholds, that weighs the questions of unity and balan 
of composition, the value of.smooth spaces and economy of ornamen 
the clear articulation of every part, and the rigorous elimination 
superfluities; the other ‘that obeys an impulse prompting i 
builders to use architectural forms as a mode of self-expression, 
their criterion and standard of excellence being, not that this or that 
arrangement accords with Jaw, but that it embodies their own 
sensations and is an apt expression of their own feelings and emotions. 
Further, it is evident that the lessons and ideas to be derived by 
succeeding ages from these two ways of building will be similar in 
kind to the original creative motives. That is to say, the styles which 
worked on the basis of knowledge and made it their object to illustrate 
esthetic principles will to later ages give out that knowledge, and we 
shall go to them for instruction in art; while those which’ were 
inspired by human impulses and passions will give out a human 

` interest, and we shall go to them for a closer intimacy with the 
character of the age and people which produced them. 

I think, if we would keep in view this distinction, and especially 
if we would remember, in treating the spontaneous styles of 
architecture, that it is a record of life and an interpretation of life 
which, and which only, we are to seek in them, that these styles might 
come to possess for us a moré direct and intimate historical significance 
than we have yet credited them with There have appeared in 
Europe, since the fall of the Roman Empire, two styles of this 
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aracter, the Arab and the Gothic. Lately, in an article in this 
VIEW,* I attempted to distinguish some of the characteristics in 
architecture which seemed to embody the qualities of the Arab 
ce and the course of its action in the world. I pointed out that as 
e energy of this race was unequal to the task of evolving any 
stained and coherent system of civilisation, and expended itself in 
odic impulses and fanciful conjectures, so its architecture 
ibited the same mannerisms and the same defects, being an affair 
t wanting, certainly, in initiative, in movement and in energy, 
t wanting altogether in the more enduring qualities of strength of 
cter and tenacity of purpose. Arab buildings in their fragile 
petuosity, an impetuosity directéd to no intelligible end and 
ntrolled by no consciousness of a constructive idea, do indeed give 
a very lifelike and striking representation of the history of that 
, desert-bred race, which, powerful to destroy, was powerless 
ct anything permanent in the place of the thing destroyed. 

y, to realise the truth of that representation, one must go to life 
the clue, and consider the architecture in connection with the 
l character of which it is the outcome. And so, too, if we are to 
the full meaning out of Gothic we must seek that meaning also in 
; we must ask what was the mission in life which was given to the 
thic races to fulfil? So far as the merely negative and destructive 
de of their business was concerned it is evident that the mission 
f Goth and Arab was the same. Both were equally appointed to 
e breaking up and carting away of the litter of paganism, and both 
set about this part of their task with equal fervour. “Alike in their 
“magnificence of energy, they came from the North and the South, 
“the glacier torremt and the lavastream.” It is so that Ruskin, in his 
magnificent language, describes the onrush of these invaders upon 
the decrepitude of the Empire. Yet though equally possessing 
energy as their main characteristic, nothing could, in fact, be more 
different in quality than the energy of the North and South, the energy 
that made France and England and the energy that made ‘Algiers 
and Morocco, the energy that erected the tottering arcades of Cordova 
and the energy that constructed the towering vaults of Amiens 
and Westminster. 

Well, then, Jet us seek the cause of this difference i in life We have 
tried to interpret Arab architecture by the light of Arab achievement, 
let us try to interpret Gothic architecture by the light of the 
achievement of the Gothic races. 

As to this achievement there need be little diffculty in reading 
what has been written so broadly across the page of history. The 
Gothic races obliterated, not the Roman civilisation, indeed, for in this 
all real vitality was already extinct, but the decaying and stereotyped 
and now meaningless plan of social and political Government in which 
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that civilisation had been incorporated. The Empire was dissolved, 
and the curtain of the Dark Ages falls upon a scene df general chaos 
and confusion. After six or seven centuries it rises again. ,The chaos 
and confusion are over. The arrangement, grouping and distributio 
of the elements of which a new civilisation is to be composed ar 
romplete, and there is once more apparent the outline and fabric of 
coherent social system to replace the system that has vanished. Bu 
this new system is not a copy of the old. It differs from the old bo 
in form and spirit The Roman civilisation was universal. He wh 
was outside that civilisation was outside civilisation altogether. Rom 
knew no rivals or competitors) The incitement of the spirit 
emulation among nations, the ‘spur to national efficiency afford 
by the constant danger of being eclipsed by others were influenc 
unknown to Roman society. Imposing from its vast extent an 
perfect organisation, the Empire was evidently lacking in 
great motives which have since come into play tending to stim 
a healthy spirit of enterprise and maintain social vitality at a 
pitch. These were supplied by the new races, and appeared in 
new national system in which, preliminary to any general advance 
civilisation, the territory and people of Europe were parcelled o 
Henceforth, instead of bemg diffused in universal listlessness, 
energy of mankind was gathered and compacted into well-define 
separate bodies, while its maintenance, so to speak, was provided fo 
by the constant state of rivalry and emulation in which these bodi 
so long as they remained separate, must necessarily continue to exist. 

The national system, then, appears on the face of it to make a 
speciality of the very qualities which the Roman Empire had 
discouraged and depreciated, namely, human energy and enterprise. 
But at the same time these qualities were not inherent in, and did not 
originate with, the national system. The national system might main- 
tain and perpetuate energy and enterprise, but it certainly did not ~ 
generate them. Rather it was energy and enterprise which generated 
the national system. It was these living human qualities which 
worked out by degrees a social and political system expressive of their 
own nature, $ 7 

We come back, therefore, to the Gothic races as the source and 
fountain-head of the modern national spirit It has always seemed to 
me that the advent of those races may be considered as the most 
important application recorded in history’of lfberal principles to life. 
Indeed, the great struggle of that day between the old races and the 
new has to this extent a modern aspect, that it represented the clash 
of ideas which are still in active antagonism. If it be a tendency of 
conservative thought to cherish existing forms of government and the 
existing structure of society, and sometimes in its reverence for estab- 
lished institutions to forget, as it is said, that institutions were made 
for men, not men for institutions, then certainly the Roman Empire, 
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with its grinding mechanical system of fixed usage and routine, its 
settled purpose of crushing out the spirit of individual enterprise and 
initiative by breaking in ıts subjects implacably to its own forms and 
es, may be said to have exhibited a triumph of conservatism of a 
icularly pure and undiluted quality. If it be a tendency of 
iberalism to cherish individual freedom and energy above all things 
d to regard all forms and institutions as destined to yield to 
dividual freedom and energy, then the barbaric invasions may fairly 
laim to be the greatest and most drastic manifestation of the liberal 
pirit on record. Never, at least in the West, has the established fact ` 
resented so imposing a front ; never have the powers that be seemed 
o unassailable in their absolute dominion as under the Roman 
overnment. Never, on the other hand, has the element of raw, 
itive, human vitality advanced to the attack with such irresistible 
e and impetus as at the time of the Gothic and Hunnish 
dations. Mr. Watts’s statue of Vital Energy—the statue of a 
jor, naked, powerful, athletic, and bestriding a horse that matches 
rider—might well enough typify that quality in human nature to 
assault of which the Empire was subjected. 

The result was what it usually is in such cases: the trappings and 
its of old authority, long vacant of living force, went down as soon 
they were vigorously tackled. Rome’s power fell. The newcomers 
verspread the West, settled in every valley and on every plain and 
truggled and fought and plotted and schemed among each other in 
extricable turmoil and wild-eddying chaos for the rich inheritance 
into which they had stepped and the opportunities for development 
which it afforded. 

This was the moment of the sowing of the seed. What was to be 
the upgrowth? How were the opportunities here seized to be utilised? 
! We tum on some six or seven centuries, and in the emergence 

of the cluster of European nationalities we find the answer to these 
questions, Here, again, and for the first time since the fall of Rome, 
society assumes a coherent and organic aspect. Once more it is based 
on an intelligible principle. But that principle is not the Roman 
pringiple. It is not the principle of mechanical conformity, but of 
individual initiative and freedom, the identical principle, in fact, which 
the barbarians brought with them from eastern steppe and northern 
forest, and which has formed the basis from that day to this of the 
national life of Europe. If I venture to dwell on what is probably 
familiar to the reader it is because it is essential, if we are to verify 
the interpretation of character offered by art, to understand that 
character in life. It is with a view to recognising it when cast into 
stone that we are to fix in our minds the dominating Gothic motive. 
I think it not too much to say that it is in the dominance of this motive 
that Western life has found its unity. Mr. Traill, in his “Social 
“England,” has emphasised the fact of this unity. From the English 
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conquest of Britain, he points out, “the history of our social order is a 
“history of uniform growth. There are no violent breaks in the 
“narrative, nor indeed is there any material departure from what one, 
“may call the logical evolution of the ‘plot’ Norman and Angevir, 
“Tudor and Stuart, often working unconsciously enough, added 
“his chapter to the story; but its lines were Jaid down from 
“beginning, its development has been continuous, and its co 
“through all political fluctuations and vicissitudes, orderly.” And i 
we question our national life as to the cause of this unity in alli 
varied manifestations, we shall find ourselves always brought back t 
` that primitive, vital energy which is the basis of the Gothic characte 
and to the right it claims, and always has claimed, to express \itself i 
free thought and action. The unity of European life—that unity whi 
subsists under all differences and rivalries—does in fact consist main 
in this, that it all alike proceeds in great measure out of the primi 
. barbaric qualities of human energy and independence. Moreover, 
presence of these qualities, which links all modern nations togeth 
a common brotherhood, is also the mark of their separation from 
conditions of life prevailing under the Empire. The Gothic en 
is the measure of the difference between pagan and modern Europ 
To anyone who regards art as an interpretation of life it must 
evident that so marked a characteristic as this in life must by and b 
make its influence felt in art. The change from the lassitude and apath 
of Roman society to the energy and vitgiity of ‘the new ndtiona 
society, which is so striking in hfe; and which, as I have sai 
constituted the one main difference between modern life and Roman, 
must, if art expresses life, have registered itself in a corresponding 
change in art also. This it has done, and tHe result has been a very/ 
extraordinary revolution in the history of architecture precisely corre- ` 
sponding in all particulars to the revolution effected in society. 
Mr. Lethaby, in his book on “Mediæval Art,” has described to us 
how the Gothic builders above all other considerations “desired an 
“expression of tense nervous energy,” and how they carried this idea ` 
out and pressed it home, “till works like the fronts of Reims, Strasburg 
' “and Abbeville seem electrical, and as-if the stone leapt into spray of ` 
“flame.” In an article in the Edinburgh Review of a year or two ago 
` the attempt was made to define the technical methods by which this 
characteristic energy was expressed. It was pointed out that Gothic 
architecture alone recognises the principle of direct continuity between: - 
the forms it employs. All those forms and features which compose 
other styles of architecture are distinct and separable members, 
complete in themselves and therefore passive. The column, the 
capital, the abacus, the architrave, frieze and cornice of a Greek temple 
are in this way complete each in itself. They collaborate structurally, 
of course, but each is fashioned and applied as a distinct unit. ` They 
compose, therefore, a kind of architecture of which the chief character- 
istic is Passive strength, or strength in repose in contradistinction to 
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trength in action’ Simuarly, the forms employed in Roman and 


othic an entirely new motive is brought into play. Mr. Lethaby, in 
e book I have already referred to, speaks feelingly of those “vigorous 
ribs of stone which spring from the pillars and spread over the 
internal area,” and without a doubt it is these clusters of soaring 
es which give its unique character to a Gothic interior. Embracing 
they do the whole structure, and turning it into “a tense stone 


» 


convey almost the idea of visible, upward motion, so that Freeman, 
tching the spirit of the intention here expressed, could see with his 
ind’s eye the whole structure lifted bodily into the air under the 
of the upward impulse. 
ut by what exact and technical means is this vigorous effect 
ined? It is attained by obliterating the distinction between 
itectural members and fusing them into a single organic effort 
e Gothic column is not in the usual sense a column at all. It isa 
dle of the great stone lines or ribs which, here collected, are soon 
pursue their upward and divergent courses. In the same way the 
pitals are not capitals, but ligatures tied round the bundles of lines 
their point of separation. And so with all other features. The 
ework of the arches, the vaulting shafts, the ribs which diverge to 
orm the tracery of nave and aisle vaults, all these, making up the 
composition or skeleton of the whole building, are but portions of the 
column-lines in various stages of their ascent. It is these lines which, 
in the language of the article already referred to, “really govern and 
“control the architecture and communicate their own energy to every 
' “part of it, making of the various structural forms conductors through 
“which their energy is poured.” It is, then, the fact that they are 
not distinct separate units but continuous and woven into a single 
structural design which enables Gothic forms to set up an actual 
movement and current of vitality, and it is this which gives to the style 
its agpect of energy or strength in action as contrasted with strength 
in repose. As time went on this idea was developed. The tendency 
was more and more to draw and concentrate the whole building into 
the active lines and to regard the intervening wall-spaces as of neglig- 
ible structural importance, until in the great French examples all the 
architectural purpose is expressed in those elastic, stony sinews which 
rush up to meet in airy battle of thrust and counterthrust m the 
vaulting high overhead, while the walls between melt away into great 
lakes of luminous colour fitting the stone ribs. 

At the same time, however eloquently and forcibly the lines and ribs 
of a Gothic interior may express the energy of the style, it is important 
to remember that that energy does not primarily reside in those lines 
and ribs. Those lines and ribs draw attention to and emphasise the 
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nature of the structural theory of the architecture, and it is in th 
structural theory of the architecture that the energy expressed in 
lines and ribs really resides. The reader will easily follow this if he 
for a moment fix his attention on one very notable characteristic of th 
arch principle, on the fact, namely, that the arch is the one, and 
only possible, source of energy, of strength in action that is, whi 
exists in architecture; the reason for this being that it is the 
constructive form which exerts a pressure laterally, and that lat 
pressure cannot be directly met and set at rest. A word of explanan 
will make this clear. The downward pressure of superincumb 
weight acting upon the arch frame tries to drive in the head of 
arch. In order to effect this, however, it has to force the sides of 
arch apart, and the attempt to force the sides apart translates th 
original vertical pressure into lateral thrust. To accept the first illus 
tion that occurs to me, if we were to take a child’s wooden hoop 
press down upon the upper rim the sides would, of course, expand. 
vertical pressure would be translated into lateral thrust Thi 
precisely how the arch deals with its burden. Instead of transmi 
the pressure of it in a direct line to the ground, it radiates it in 
horizontally to left and right. This is the pressure that cannot 
met, for how is it possible to intercept a force exerted across the li 
of gravity? And since it cannot be met it is persistently activ 
, persistently alive. The Indians have an acute saying to denote thi 
activity of the arch. “The arch,” they say, “never sleeps.” Place 
lintel of stone across two uprights and you have an arrangement i 
passive architecture. The lintel sleeps.) The structure will stand till 
the stones dissolve. But introduce arches into a fabric and you have 
started forces you cannot lay, which will go on day and night working 
at the disintegration of the building, because no counterforce which 
the wit of man can devise can be brought to meet that sideways thrust 
point blank and send it to sleep. 

The arch, then, is the source of all energy in architecture, energy 
being defined as strength in action as distinguished from strength in 
repose. Now let us consider for a moment what there was peculiar in 
the Gothic treatment of the arch. The Greeks, of course, detested 
the arch on principle. Its unintelligible methods were consonant with 
no clear and simple effects, with no precise intellectual’ definitions. 
Ideal beauty had no part or lot in the accursed thing. The Romans 
used it in a shamefaced way, hiding it as much as possible behind 
sham columns and architraves, and for the most part forming it of one 
solid lump of concrete, by which means the side thrust was, of course, 
neutralised. Whether, however, treated from the esthetic or the 
utilitarian standpoint, it was always felt, all through the classic age 
and as long as the clear-cut Greek taste prevailed, that there was some- 
thing vulgar about the arch. Anything obscure or involved was above 
all things odious to the classic mind, and the arch, owing to its habit 
of distributing pressure sideways, is undoubtedly, compared to the 
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column and lintel, a very involved structural feature indeed. In short, 
he arch’s lateral thrust had been its reproach, the blot upon its 
scutcheon, something which if it did not debar the use of arches 
altogether yet ought as much as possible to be hidden and ignored. 
And although as the scrupulous Greek ideal died the arch 
tablished itself in general use, yet it remained for Gothic 
uilders to actually exalt and glorify what had been considered its 
efect. It would seem that in the irrepressible energy, manifested 
I have explained in the lateral thrust which the arch exerts, the 
ew races recognised a quality after their own hearts -At any 
te, far from concealing or fighting shy of it, they set themselves 
o develop to the utmost this very characteristic, and even to 
exaggerate and show off its waywardness and intractability as if it 
ere the most desirable of virtues In this dangerous vitality they 
proceeded to deal as the subject matter of their architectural style. They 
timulated it by degrees and from small beginnings. Liking its ways, 
ey studied deliberately how ro foster and increase it, and as it grew 
d put forth its strength they delighted in the prowess of the only 
dversary they knew of whose energy equalled their own. Moreover, 
e joy of the Gothic builders in this desperate encounter, as in the 
e of the loftier-vaulted Gothic it really came to be, is matched by 
eir clear appreciation of every move and stratagem involved They 
andle these powers of their own unloosing with an almost scornful 
familiarity, guiding and directing the tremendous pressures of the 
arches to the props and supports beneath, and as the vaults rise higher 
and their thrusts grow more dangerous and ungovernable, inventing 
expedients of unheard-of daring to counter and withstand them. They 
carry on the fight, too, in full daylight, without subterfuge or disguise, 
convinced that for the spectator as for themselves it must needs be the 
most interesting and fascinating of all themes, exhibiting every thrust 
and parry in naked relief, and calling upon us to share their excite- 
ment as they “ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm” of the 
fierce forces they have evoked. 

This energy is the mspiration of Gothic. It is not a style; it is 
a fight When we stand to-day in a Gothic interior, with the vaults 
of nave and transepts meeting above, and the choir opening in front , 
of us like some great chasm in a cliff, and look up at the tall narrow 
roofs half hidden in shadow abutting against each other, it may be 
we seldom enough realise how strenuous and alive are the forces 
which are here engaged. But, difficult as it may be to associate 
the idea of activity with forms of such rigid immobility, yet really 
every portion of the structure is in violent and furious action. The 
immense weight of the lofty roofs, flung sideways by the thrust of 
their vaults and threatening to burst the whole building asunder, 
is met and checked by the pressure of vaults setting in the opposite 
direction. Thrust meets thrust in full career. The aisles and chapels 
push for all they are worth against the strength of nave and chancel, 
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while the thrusts too high for them to parry are encountered by the 
lofty zigzags of flying buttresses and guided to earth. This struggl 
it is which those stony mbs we just now spoke of, that mount 
sheaves and rush up like soaring rockets to spread over the vaults, 
emphasise and explain by showing us the direction and play o 
the forces engaged. They mark the sectional joining of the vaul 
and point out where and how the expanding pressure is guided t 
pier or buttress. In‘’composition, therefore, as well as in detail, carri 
gut through every part and portion of the structure, the exhibition o 
the energy of the arch and the struggle to contro] and manage i 
are the supreme motives of Gothic architecture. But yet do not l 
the reader suppose that it is a stone struggle only he is wa 
in the dim cathedral vaults; that the matter ends there, in tho 
piers and arches, and that any structural explanation of these wil 
give him the clue and meaning of it, No, the meaning must be looked 
for elsewhere. The measure and exact equivalent of the energy her 
displayed is to be found in the human energy of the race whi 
invented the style. If the Goths alone among races loved 
unquenchable vitality latent in the arch principle, if they fostered an 
developed it, made it their plaything and measured their str 
against it, it was because they alone sympathised with and understoo 
it, because, that is, they felt within themselves the kindred impulse 
because they were, in a word, what they were making. In thei 
own image created they these wrestling ribs and vaults. It is here 
the secret lies of the overmastering attraction which the new ‘style 
possessed, not for the leaders and geniuses of the age only,—for 
this was not one of those purely artistic products which claim special 
. insight and are great only in the hands of the great,—but for the 
mass of the people of the whole race. This is the reason of the 
spontaneous and rapid growth of the style. It sprang up without 
effort, of its own volition almost, because it was an embodiment of 
racial character, because men recognised themselves in it and carried 
within their own hearts the clue to its meaning. 

So far, then, I have attempted to draw the readers attention to 
two events, one an event in life, the other an event in art Butif we * 
place these events side by side we shall see that they are really but 
one event. If we consider the achievements of the Gothic races, 
the torrent of vital energy which they poured into the West, the 
collapse of the old inanimate routine of government and the old 
inanimate social system before them, the formation of a new kind of 
government, and the rise of a new social fabric, instinct and permeated 
through and through with the energy of the imvading races, and 
then if we go on to compare the metamorphosis thus 
wrought in life with the metamorphosis wrought by Gothic 
in architecture, we shall see that the two processes are so identical 
that they might be described throughout in almost the same words. 
Both the living and the stone energy appeared on the scene with the 
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e suddenness and the same decisive effect. Both found a rival 
1 possession whose chief characteristic was the massive but inert 
trength bequeathed by Rome. Both attacked this rival with the 
same fury and the same result. Both followed up their victory by 
tablishing a system of their own. In both cases the system thus 
ed was a novelty in European experience, and both these 
tems were quickened and informed by one and the same motive 
spirit ' 

Such, briefly, are the points of identity between what the Goths did 
life and what they did in art. ‘They seem to me to establish the 
ight of Gothic architecture to be accepted as a literal impress or 
in stone of the spirit of the Gothic race. It has been pointed 
ut by critics who have disallowed the legitimacy of the word Gothic 
applied to this style, that in the long stretch of time which had 
elapsed between the Gothic invasion and the outbreak of Gothic 
architecture the invaders had in many respects developed and changed 
character, that the word Gothic, signifying barbarian, had in fact 
that time dropped out of use as applied to Lfe and therefore 
ot appropriately be applied to art If this is a difficulty I 

ink it will disappear as soon as we enter a lictle more deeply 
to the idea that Gothic stands for. Certainly he takes but a 
perficial view of history to whom that word, as applied to life, 
suggests nothing more than a horde of ferocious figures, ravening 
on bloody flesh and glaring through shaggy forelocks, half fascinated 
and half appalled at the ordered Roman ranks anc the marvels of 
Roman civilisation. This is outward and accidental, and it is 
the function of history, as of art, to weed out the accidental and‘give 
us the essential We come to what is essential and racially 
characteristic when we come to a certain group of creative 
efforts, all bearing the same character, all due to tae same cause, 
and all appearing in the world at about the same time. The rise 
of free institutions, the struggle of the commons against feudalism, 
the concentration of citizenship in boroughs and communes, the 
beginnings of elective parliaments, the banding together of merchants 
and craftsmen into guilds and corporations for self-protection and 
the assertion of their rights, these are among the events, construc- 
tive of social and national unity, which characterise Gcthic action in 
life. They mark the twelfth century as the moment of fruition for 
the Gothic race; the moment when the ideals held previously as 
blind impulses were worked into a homogeneous scheme of life. 
These are all racial events and might with propriecy be called 
Gothic were it not for the fact that, divided as the invaders soon 
were into separate groups, it has become usual to follow the fortunes 
of each group separately, and to trace, in, France, England, Germany 
} or elsewhere, the phases of national growth under their national 
aspect. Under this predominance of the national aspect the racial 

aspect of these events has been suffered to fade into the background, 
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and the word Gothic as applied to life has been lost in the worg 
French, English, German, etc. Now Gothic architecture is simp 


of the Gothic race. It could no more have come earlier than it di 
than national unity or the idea of a society based on individ 
freedom could have come earlier than it did, and to expect it earli 
is to forget that creative art is the expression of life. But, wher 
it is convenient to treat the social and political events of history un 
their national headings, it is reasonable and right in dealing with 
more impersonal and ideal subject of art to sink local divergen 
or precedence in a common title, referring all national branche 
of style to their common origin. It is more, indeed, 
reasonable and right in the case of Gothic; it is of the high 
import. It reminds us of a truth we are too apt to forget, an 
strikes the note of unity which under all national differences s 
constitutes a dimiy-felt bond between the peoples’of Europe. No 
one will deny to France her well-earned pre-eminence in the sty. 
But after all the difference between France and the other natio 
in the matter:of Gothic is but the difference between the spok 
who utters a common thought and the listeners who catch up 
echo the words. Gothic is a racial. event, and if we grudge, to app 
to art a word not applied to life, it would be more reasonable t 
extend its use to life and recognise the racial through the nationa 
in social and pelitical affairs, than, by losing the use of it in art, t 
lose also the recognition it implies of our racial identity. 

It would be-easy, I think, to bring forward many subsidiary 
arguments in support of the contention that Gothic architecture i 
simply the incarnation of that spirit of living human energy which, 
in the barbaric invasions, resuscitated the declining Western Empire. 
The life of the age and the ideas that were everywhere moulding it 
would furnish such arguments in abundance. But on these I place 
small reliance. If the readers attention is not caught by the main 
resemblance between the outburst of Gothic building and the influx 
of the Gothic tribes; if, as he watches the sudden energy poured 
into architecture, the passive forms hitherto prevailing quickened into 
new life and every part and portion of the structure inspired with 
sudden overmastering vitality,.he is not reminded of a similar 
transformation in life, the transformation of the old effete pagan 
civilisation into the vigorously alive civilisation of modern Europe, 
then there is probably little use in taxing him with additional evidence, 
which is more likely to tire his attention than to convince his judg- 
ment. I believe, however, that if he place these events side by side he 
will easily recognise the resemblance. A child, or a peasant, must feel 
the influence of the Gothic energy in architecture. His eyes must be 
dragged upward by the rush of the lmes and he must be conscious 
of their united and soaring motion. And in the same way there needs 
no subtlety of cleverness to discover that energy was what the 
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barian tribes brought into the West with them, and that the 


ether, to see in the architectural energy a translation into stone 
the living human energy, is, it seems to me, what gives value and 
ignificance to Gothic architecture. Nothing can drive home to our 
iousness the temper and traditions of the racial character we 
erit with such force as this peculiar style of architecture. The 
ns of history are many, their interpretations are often involved 
debatable. But the testimony of the eye is convincing and 
If, then, the reader would make acquaintance with the inner 
irit of his own people, let ‘him study Gothic architecture in its 
tion to life. I was taken the other day to visit a lace factory, 
d passing through many rooms saw in each various wheels and discs 
bobbins revolving and darting to and fro in ordered, steady 
motion. Then at last I visited the power room and saw the naked 
onster of machinery at work which sent force and energy to every 
art of the factory. In somewhat the same way, standing under the 
vaults and sinewy ribs of a Gothic interior, I have felt myself 
the presence of that primitive racial vitality which still, through 
y aspects and various translations, gives health to modem 
ivilisation and society. 
There is this point to be remembered in conclusion. The tide of living 
that overswept Rome was, as we pointed out to begin with, a 
two-fold tide, a tide of two currents, the Northern and the Southern, 
the Gothic and the Arab. But the Arab energy was destructive only. 
It could replace what it tore down with no enduring system of its. 
own, and to this day the marks of Arab occupation are everywhere 
the same—natural sterility and social anarchy. The Gothic energy 
was constructive and it substituted for the old pagan scheme it 
destroyed a civilisation which can stand the test of time. This, 
too, is the difference which appears in the architecture of the two 
races. As the weak construction and spasmodic impulsiveness of 
Arab buildings betray the fatal instability of the racial character, 
so dogs the bold structural logic of Gothic buildings, with their strict 
coherence and interdependence of parts, denote the essentially 
constructive genius of the races of the North. All the later history 
of the two races, the long rivalry, the unequal struggle, the retreat 
of the destructive principle before the constructive, of chaos before 
order, has been, it seems to me, but a comment on their methods of 
building. To get the full meaning out of either style let the reader 
compare and contrast them. And as he does so let him remember 
the history of either race and the fate that has overtaken it He 
will then, I think, feel how pregnant and powerful is the interpretation 
of life which these great spontaneous styles of architecture offer us. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF A JAPANESE-AMERICAN 


ECENT events in San Francisco indicate unmistakably ‘that 
the problem raised by the intrusion of the yellow races inte 
the American field of labour has reached a stage which threatens th 
peaceful relationships of the United States and Japan. Actual 
may not be imminent, for both Governments are extremely anxio 
to avoid it, in which they are backed by the whole weight of grea 
commercial interests. But the increasing racial antipathy at the root o 
_ the trouble is a very difficult force to control with the limited pow 
possessed by the central authority under the American Constitution, 
and, being apt to act on the impulse of the moment with an imperfect 
appreciation of consequences, has introduced a factor into international 
politics which cannot be ignored. 

Under the circumstances the strategic S in the Pacific has 
become a matter of interest, not only to the professional student of 
war, but to the general public, on account of the commercial interests 
sure to be affected should war break out, and the potentialities of ` 
indefinite complications involving other Powers which are presented. 
To what extent Great Britain would come in it is impossible to say, for 
that would depend upon the development of events) Probably our 
active participation—if called into play at all—would be limited: to 
“keeping the ring.” Our alliance with Japan is only operative as 
regards the Asiatic Continent; and a naval war between our ally and . 
our Transaflantic kinsmen would not therefore draw us into the 
conflict, But, if Russia seized the opportunity to re-assert ‘her lost 
position in Manchuria, Japan could~-and doubtless would—demand of 
us the fulfilment of our pledges. This serious consideration, in itself 
may be trusted to induce Great Britam to do her utmost to prevent a 
breach of the peace; an example which most other Powers would 
certainly follow if only to prevent the commercial disorganisation 
inevitably consequent One Power of importance alone—Germany— 

_ would doubtless view an outbreak of hostilities with secret satis- 
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ction, if with officially expressed regret, par-ly because it would 
en America’s position in the Atlantic, and pertly because it would 
lace Great Britain in an embarrassing position. towards the United 
tates, 
It is always difficult to predict the course of a war with any degree 
f exactitude, for so very much depends upon the ysually incalculable 
ctor of morale. Moltke himself has laid it down that no man can 
retell the issue of a pitched battle. The very fact that wars between 
vilised Powers ever do occur is in itself a testimony to the 
certainty of war, for no nation takes up arms if without hope of 
Itimate success, unless on rare occasions as a desperate protest against 
gression or dishonour. But although it is usually impossible to 
recast the outcome of a war with certainty, there are in the majority 
instances broad features in the situation confer-ing advantages on 
ne side or the other which may be fairly assessed, and are some help 
owards it. These generally govern the initial campaign of each, 
whatever shape it may ultimately assume; and wich a knowledge of 
eir character, and a fairly correct statement—usually obtainable— 
f the numerical strength and composition of the contending forces, it 
s possible to form as accurate an estimate of the finel results as is open 


The most interesting characteristic of the situation from the British 
standpoint—as in all the principal wars of the last thirteen years—is 
the, separation of the two countries by blue water. It was the lack 
of this characteristic in the great Continental struggles of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century which deprived them of much of their 
instructional value to the British public; for however much the tactical 
student of land warfare might learn from such battles as Kiniggratz, 
. Gettysburg, Gravelotte or Plevna, the wars in which they were 
incidents furnished but- little illustration of the action of maritime 
power, or of the principles governing the strategical combination of 
sea and land forces upon which the British Empire has been built up 
and $ maintained. In a Japanese-American war the question of 
Maritime ‘supremacy would assume an importance at least as 
pronounced as it did in the Sino-Japanese, the Spanish-American, and 
the Russo-Japanese campaigns; perhaps even more so. 

A second prominent feature in such a conflict would be the probable 
immunity of the home territories of both belligerents from direct 
attack, for much the same reasons which secured the home territories 
from attack in the wars just quoted. Neither side has, or can expect 
to have, the combined naval and military preponderance required for 
the purpose; America being deficient in land: forces, and Japan by sea. 
The most powerful army in the world, even if unhampered by oceanic 
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transport difficulties, could scarcely hope to break down the resistanc 
of the Mikado’s numerous, well-disciplined and brave troops on the 
own, soil, and for America’s small military establishment the at 
would be out of the question. For Japan, on the other hand, to inv 
America would be no less impracticable, her mercantile marine bei 
unequal to the gigantic task of transporting an army of sufficien 
magnitude so far by sea and supplying it in the field, even if she w 
, lucky enough to have disposed of her adversary’s numerically mu 
more powerful fleet as a preliminary. 

Under these circumstances the war would be purely naval, wag 
under simple strategical conditions, guch as our own struggl 
with the Dutch in the seventeenth century, were it not for the comp 
cations introduced by the American ownership of the Philippin 
‘ which affect—perhaps rather govern—the whole problem. When 
United States ignored their own Monroe doctrine by emergi 
from the easy seclusion of the Amencan Continent they perhaps 
took a step which will enhance their reputation with posterity, buty 
they embarked upon a line of policy which must entail permanen 
expense, and contains possibilities of future trouble, by affording thei 
enemies who have pretensions to maritime power something t 
which to apply the screw. The Philippines would, in the event o 
war with Japan, produce a situation with many analogies to that whic 
prevailed during the war with Spain in 1898, the position of th 
United States being reversed. On that occasion Spain had to face 
the problem of retaining a well-garrisoned but distant oversea colony, 
threatened by a strong maritime Power in its immediate vicinity. On 
an outbreak of hostilities with Japan it would be the turn of America 
herself to face it) It is true that America possesses the advantage of 
a fleet numerically superior to that of her hypothetical enemy, which 
Spain did not, but the Pacific is a waterspace of vast distances, and 
it is an open question how far it would be possible for her to make 
a prolonged use of this advantage with the appliances she possesses 
on the far side of it from home. 

Spain, on the other hand, maintained in Cuba a garrison of 
Regulars, the main body of which was strong enough to hold out for 
a considerable period against any land force which the military 
organisation of her adversary could have brought against it, had the 
reserve strength of the Spanish Navy, after its initial disasters, been 
sufficient to justify resistance in the hope of eventual relief. This 
cannot be said of the United States garrison in the Philippines, which 
is within five days’ reach by sea of overwhelming forces possessed of 
a very up-to-date marine transport equipment. 

The Philippine Islands are not the only complication in the case. 
Another—this time in America’s favour—is presented by the 
continued presence of Japanese forces on a minor scale in Korea and 
Port Arthur. These could only be withdrawn at considerable risk to 
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apan’s recently acquired predominance in those regions; but if left 
here they are would run the risk of being cut off from home should 
Tapan lose command of the sea, in which case, though not actually 
srisoners in an eremy’s hands, their position would be one of some 
difficulty. They represent therefore an.asset on the American side 
of the question. 

Apart from numerical strength in fleets however, the balance of 
strategic advantages rests in favour of Japan, because she has it in her 
wer to select the actual scene of hostilities should war break out. 
y no possible means could America force her to cross the Pacific to 
end her interests, whereas she could always compel America to do 
so, unless the Philippines weré to be surrendered without a blow. This 
ractically fixes the Western Pacific as the theatre of operations in the 


The Philippines themselves—like any other ‘slands+must in war 
ultimately fall to the victorious combatant by sea On paper this 
should be the United States; which have numerically much the 
stronger fleet. But, unless the force necessary to deal with the entire 
Japanese Navy was on the spot from the outset, an appreciable 
interval would have to elapse between the outhreak of war and its 
arrival, during which interval America’s maritime superiority—even if 
ultimately established—#would be locally non-effective, and the islands 
would be open to invasion. This would not necessarily be a vital 
matter, but for the fact that it might suffice to decide the fate of all or 
part of the garrison. When the approach of a :arge American fleet 
rendered it advisable for the Japanese invading army to withdraw, the 
islands would revert to their proper owners, but sach prisoners as had 
fallen into Japanese hands would be carried by their captors back to 
Japan beyond hope of rescue. This might mean tae bulk of the troops 
quartered in the Archipelago if the arrival of the fleet was delayed. 

It would be open of course to the Americans to guard against this 
standing menace by increasmg either the naval cr the military force 
stationed on the spot to the requisite extent, but each of these 
alternatives is subject to grave objections, and neither admits of half 
measures. The present garrison is maintained as a police force for 
the preservation of local order rather than as a defence against outside 
aggression, and constituted accordingly. To raise it to the standard 
required to fulfil the latter obligation would necessitate a re-casting 
of the entire United States military system and the establishment of 
a large standing army, a burden which the average American citizen 
would strongly resent unless for immediate home defence. 

There remains the alternative of augmenting the local fleet, to 
effect which America does possess the necessary ships if they. can be 
spared from service elsewhere. But to raise it to the strength 
required to deal with the entire Japanese Navy—the only sound policy 
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if augmentation took place at all—would require the presence -o 
almost the entire American fleet. This would impose perpe 
foreign service on the personnel, which is no more popular i 
American ships than any others, and has to be more taken in 
account by the authorities under their system of manning. It woul 
also involve administrative difficulty and expense in the upkeep of so 
large a force at such a distance from home. Finally, it would leave 
the Mother Country practically defenceless. The maintenance of 
fleet on that scale actually in Philippine waters is therefore v 
improbable. 

But a step towards it is about to be taken; for the United State 
Government have just arrived at the Momenton decision to transf 
their Atlantic fleet to the Pacifc where, if not actually in Philippin 
waters, they will be very much nearer to them than has be 
customary hitherto. This decision can only have been arrived at wi 
reluctance, in the conviction that danger,is more imminent on that side 
than on fhis, for it involves the abandonment for the present of the 
strong position in the Atlantic which their fine fleet in that ocean has 
given them after many years of ungrudged expenditure. The fleet 
was the outcome of a national belief that the Monroe policy—in its 
application to South America at any rate—was dependent upon 
maritime power; a sentiment which observed with apprehension the 
growth of European navies. The feeling was stimulated by the war 
of 1898, which disclosed the fact that the United States had no real 
friends in Europe except Great Britain, but several potential enemies; 
and the fleet was regarded as a precaution against sudden aggression, 
which could never be removed without a measure of risk however 
peaceful the situation of the moment might be, much as our Home 
fleet is regarded by us. | 

The'time has come however for Americans to decide whether they \: 
will be strong in the Atlantic or the Pacific, for until the Panama Canal \ 
is open to navigation many years hence, they cannot be both without 

‘doubling their navy, and that, if only for the difficulty of finding the 
extra men, is not at present possible. Their decision has been given 
in favour of the Pacific, which necessitates the resignation of, their 
power to extend the Monroe doctrine to the Southern Continent 
except by permission of Europe, and furnishes a very remarkable 
illustration of the results following on Japan’s rise into the position of 
a. matitime State, and America’s repudiation of the Monroe doctrine 
in occupying the Philippines. 

If the Americans are satisfied that they have nothing to fear from 
Europe, or at any rate less to fear than from Japan, they are acting 
soundly in transferring the fleet to Pacific waters while peace still 
reigns, even if jt provokes a measure of suspicion in Japan. In time 
‘of war the move would be attended with great difficulty, and even 
if successfully carried out might lose much of its effect from its 
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rcessarily belated application to the course of events. The length 
a voyage from the United States east coast ports to the Philippines 
roughly twenty thousand miles vid the Straits of Magellan, if the 
cific Coast of the American Continent is followed—for coaling 
ses—as far north as United States territory before making for 
Fae Sandwich Islands. To cover the first twelve thousand miles it is 


der war conditions would only be possible if the South American 
States took an accommodatingly lenient view of their neutrality 
bligations, or if their harbours were forcibly used in spite of protest. 
ven if every facility for coalmg were forthcoming, and the voyage 
onducted under the most favourable circumstances, it would be a 
anguine estimats which placed the arrival of so large a fleet in 
hiltppine waters at under four or five mon-hs from the date of 
starting, if allowances for coaling, economic steaming, etc, are made. 
In that time Japan could undertake an attack on the islands on a 
comparatively large scale without fear of interference, sweep up a 
number of prisoners, and destroy or carry off the Government plant 
and property before the approach of the American fleet rendered 
withdrawal advisable. It is difficult to see what that fleet could then 
effect beyond driving them back to their own ports and stopping trade. 
To attack harbours would only play into the enemy’s hands by 
exposing American ships to damage from shore defences, mines, and 
torpedo craft, at an immense distance from ad*quate repairing bases, 
especially if the Japanese had destroyed the dockyard plant at Manila. 
The loss or disablement of a few ships in this way might turn the 
balance of maritime power against the Americans. Stoppage of trade 
does no doubt inflict severe punishment on a country with no reutral 
land frontiers across which to divert it, but it takes time to produce its 
, effects if the defenders are in an obstinate mood, and, for fleet 
/ repairing reasons, time would be in Japan’s fevour. 
By moving the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific now, the difficulties of 
rounding the Southern Continent under war conditions will be avoided, 
and the fleet in future so situated that the Japanese would have 
insufficient time to conduct operations except on a minor scale. The 
distance from the United States Pacific Coast to the Philippines is, 
roughly, eight thousand miles. Allowing for stoppages to coal at the 
Sandwich Islancs and Guam—or some neighbouring island—this 
should be covered by a fleet in six or seven weeks. The chief difficulty 
would lie in getting some of the older battleships across the stage from 
the Sandwich Islands to Manila, which is more than they could 
accomplish withcut refilling bunkers at Guam ar some suitable harbour 
in the neighbouring Archipelagoes, at all of which they would 
encounter the risk of finding Japanese mines awaiting them in the 
approaches. This would necessitate great caution and some delay 
if it led to nothing worse, but the difficulty might be overcome by. a 
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resort to towing arrangements for the ships whose coal capacity 
inadequate to covering the distance under their own steam, 

In the six or seven weeks of freedom of action thus left at th 
disposal the Japanese could effect little in the Philippines beyo 
invading on a comparatively minor scale. The mobilisation 
despatch of a large force—say 70,000 men—would take a month 
itself, to say nothing of the landing on a hostile coast; always ar 
uncertain and lengthy operation as the Japanese well know. 
smaller force would naturally require less time, especially if prepare 
in advance, which, with a smaller force, could be more easily don 
without attracting notice. Allowing a fortnight for embarkation an 
sea transit, a week for landing, and another week to re-embark fi 
home, a raiding expedition would have about a fortnight in which 
do what damage it could, and might consist of thirty thousand m 
Naturally its principal objects would be to carry off prisoners an 
destroy the enemy’s arsenal and naval dockyard, and the real question 
before the Japanese authorities would be precisely that which Mr. 
Balfour explained to the House of Commons would confront an enemy 
proposing the invasion of England—that is to say, not how many 
men it would be able to muster for the purpose, but with how few it 
could hope to succeed. 

But, even if the approach of a powerful hostile fleet curtailed the 
period in which Japan could work her will on America’s Colony, it 
would not necessarily follow that Japanese action was at an end. 
Inactivity in war is not congenial to the Japanese temperament— 
although they possess great powers of patience—and loss of trade 
might drive them to challenge the sea supremacy. In that case it is 
true the odds against them on paper would be considerable, but recent 
events have demonstrated that they have no hesitation in facing odds 
if the occasion seems to them to demand it. Under present conditions 
the United States fleet at the scene of hostilities might include some \ 
18 or 20 first-class battleships. The Japanese might muster 11, 
assuming that the long course of repair through which the Russian 
prizes have been going is nearly complete; to which number might 
reasonably be added the so-called “cruiser” “Tsukuba ”—now in 
Europe—a vessel whose powers of offence at least are more than equal 
to some of the battleships in question. In smaller battleships the 
discrepancy would not be great, but in armoured cruisers the 
Americans would outnumber their opponents by probably 50 per cent 
Ship for ship the American vessels are also of better type. During 
the decade which preceded the laying down of the British battleships 
“Lord Nelson” and “Agamemnon,” American builders led the world 
in battleship design, because they realised that where the contending 
personnels are equal, that side wins in action which can put most guns 
of heavy calibre effectively into the line of battle. 

But success in war depends not so much upon the weapons 
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aployed as upon ‘the men who handle them, and in this respect it 
ust be confessed that no like superiority o2 the American side is 
yparent. In the first place, the comfortable assumption thar the 
zhting morale of a yellow skin is necessarily inferior to that of a 
ite ig-now an exploded fallacy; and, secondly, in the matter of 
rking up the raw materia] the comparison lies in favour of Japan. 
point of training there may not be much to choose between the 
o fleets, but in discipline—the bedrock of eficiency under the stress 
f war—it is doubtful if the Japanese have any equals in the world, 
ereas the American standard is indifferent 

In war experience the advantage also lies with Japan. It is true 
at the Americans conducted successful navel operations against an 
memy nine years ago, but the opposition encountered on that occasion 
almost #2/, and the losses sustained were so ttifling—half-a-dozen 
a whole naval campaign—that the hostilities in question can hardly 
considered as having subjected the victors to an experience of the 
terrible strain of war where great interests are at stake, and the 
opponents so nearly matched that ultimate success may fall to either. 
The Japanese ‘have recently been through this ordeal, and must have 
learnt therefrom where their strength and weaknesses lie. 

Japan would also fight under the advantage—already pointed out— 
of close proximity to her home bases, where every kind of munition of 
war, including spare guns, is at hand, and, more important still, every 
kind of repair to ships can be quickly executed. If the ship-repairmg 
plant at Manila had been destroyed, the Americans would be severely 
handicapped by the total absence of even minor repairing facilities, 
and even if intact it would be unequal to the work of making good 
serious damages to battleships after a fleet ection. Only one large 
ship at a time could be docked for underweter injuries, and not a 
single heavy gun or armour plate could be quickly replaced, if replaced 
at all. Unless, therefore, they were overwhelmingly successful in the 
first fleet action, their position would become relatively worse and 
worse as the war proceeded. The Japanese should be able to gauge 
with some accuracy the difficulties attendant on keeping a fleet in 
fighting condition during prolonged operations from their own experi- 
ences off Port Arthur, in which they were compelled, even at a most 
critical phase, to weaken their line by sending battleships to Japan to 
be docked. In their case, however, the dockyards were only two or 
three days’ steaming from the theatre of war, whereas in the case of 
an American fleet in the Philippines the fully equipped yards would 
be at least six weeks—and a great deal more for a disabled ship only 
capable of slow steaming. 

The Japanese might perhaps base their plan of operations upon this 
knowledge, and endeavour to gradually wear down their enemy's 
efficiency by maintaining a defensive, but constantly threatening, 
attitude in their own ports, until what appeared a favourable moment 
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arrived, It is true that this would entail.a prolongation of hostiliti 
adding to the cost of the war, and Japan is not in nearly so strong 
financial position as America. But, on the other hand, the Ameri 
expenditure would necessarily be the greater of the two, and Ja 
would have no burden to face in the way of a large army in the fie 
.as she had in Manchuria. , A purely defensive naval war does not 
fact involve a very heavy outlay as regards actual hostilities, althoug: 
all war is indirectly expensive in its lowering effect upon natio. 
credit, which Japan would feel much the most of the two. 

With conditions such as these it is obviously even more difficul 
than usual to forecast the probable results of a war. All that may 
safely asserted is that neither side is in a position to feel at all certai 
of ultimate success. Briefly, it may further be anticipated tha 
America would suffer a certain degree of loss in the opening stage o 
hostilities. Whether she would be able to make effectual reprisals i 
is impossible to say, but to do sò she would have to exert all her 
strength at a great distance from home, and conduct operations against 
a determined and experienced enemy in his own waters. Japan would 
throughout be threatened by the serious menace of a much more 
powerful hostile fleet Under ‘the circumstances neither could enter 
the conflict except as a very grave undertaking, and the talk of 
“whipping ” Japan, which has been indulged in by certain organs of 
the American Press, is in no sense justified Russia at one time 
announced her intention of doing the same. This sort of talk, how- 
ever, has received no encouragement from responsible and official | 
Americans, a reassuring sign that they at least appreciate the 
situation. Unfortunately, in a democratically-governed country, the 
last word rests with the masses, who are little able to comprehend 
strategical questions, and are often grossly misled by the newspapers. 
Herein lies the danger which gives an interest to the study of the 
situation. “$e 
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ARAB AND HEBREW PROSE WRITERS. 
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HE literary and historical criticism of the Hebrew Sacred 
Books, which has been going on for the last hundred years 

and more, may now be regarded as having completed its task. The 
books of the Old Testament have been analysed and rearranged and 


the history has been reconstructed on the lmes laid down finally by 


Wellhausen in his “Geschichte Israels,” published in 1878; and that 


www Ee 


the work is accomplished we may conclude from the fact that 
Continental scholars have ceased to write merely for specialists, and 
have begun to issue innumerable Volksbacher, dealing with Hebrew 
literature and history from the new point of view, and intended, not 
for scholars, but for the general reader. There is no question that 
this criticism has detracted from the value of these books in the most 
serious manner; for, not only has the historicity of the narratives 
been to a large extent overthrown, but the bowa fides of the writers 
has in many cases been called in question. It would be hard, indeed, 


to say to what department of literature we should assign some of 
the Old Testament books if we accept the conclusions of the literary 


critics in regard to them. 


In these circumstances anything that can throw light upon the 
purpose which these authors had in view, and on the method by which 
they sought to attain it, ought to be welcomed; nor do we require to 
go far in order to find what we seek. No two peoples could be more 
nearly identical in natural constitution, in their religious views, and in 
all their ideas and their ways of expressing them, than were the Hebrews 
and the Arabs. In Islam the history of the religion of Israel repeats 
itself, and even the literatures of the two nations are in many respects 
parallel In the Arabic histories and biographies, especially, we 
encounter the same phenomena as meet us in the works of the Hebrew 
historians. A careful study of the aims and methods of the former 
cannot fail to aid us in clearing up some of the difficulties by which 


in the Biblical writings we are beset. 
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~ The whole of the current analysis of the first six books of 
Bible bad for its starting point the occurrence in them of the tw 
words for “God,” the proper name Jekovak (rendered in the Engli 
versions LORD) and the appellative Elohim. Attention was firs 
drawn to this point by a physician of Paris, Astruc, in his “Conjectur 
“sur les memoires originaux dont il paroit que Moyse S'est servi pou 
“composer le livre de la Gemese,” published in Brussels in 1753. I 
is to this fact that the sources now universally acknowledged owe 
their existence. Now, when we turn to the Koran we find there also 
two words for “God,” the proper name Ar Rahman (xxv. 61, “If they 
“are bidden worship Ar Rahman, they say, And who is Ar Rahman? 
“Shall we worship what you tell us? ” and elsewhere) and the appella- 
tive Alláh. Ar Rahm&n occurs in the Koran some fifty-five times, 
‘and in nearly every case it is absolutely synonymous with Allah; 
yet no one supposes that the chapters or verses in which the former 
name occurs are by a different hand from the rest of the Korán. ‘ On 
the other hand the names Jehovah and Elohim are frequently sof 
interchangeable. For example, wherever the phrase “to build an 
“altar to Jehovah” or “to call on the name of Jehovah” occurs, the 
verse containing it is ascribed to J, even when the preceding or 
following verses are admittedly not his (Genesis viiL 20; xxi. 33). 
But (as an old scholar has pointed out) to speak of building an altar 
to, or calling upon the name of, Elohim (which may mean “gods,” or 
“a god,” or “God,” or even “a goddess ”) would be tautological and 
ambiguous; and, in fact, the expression does not occur once in the 
whole Bible. The use of two names for “God” doeg not, therefore, 
of itself imply duality of authorship. 

Given this clue, it was observed that many of the narratives in 
Genesis and the following books were duplicates, two or more 
narratives referring to the same event. Thus we have two accounts 
of the Creation and of the Flood ; two explanations of the names Bethel 
(Genesis xxviii. 19; xxxv. 15) and Israel (xxxil 28; xxxv. 10), and 
either two or three of Isaac (xvii. 19; xvii. 12; xxi. 6). Two 
independent accounts are combined in our present story of Joseph, 
and so on down to the books of Judges and Samuel, in which we 
have duplicate biographies of several of the judges as well as of 
Saul and of David. The generally accepted solution of these facts 
is that two or three continuous narratives have been combined by the 
compiler of these books, and that this compiler or redactor regularly 
inserted two or more accounts of one and the same event, even when 
these accounts were mutually contradictory. That any author or editor 
should have made himself responsible for a compilation containing so 
many duplicate and irreconcilable statements is unparalleled and 
incredible. 

If, however, we take up almost any early Arabic work dealing with 
history or biography, we find not only the same phenomenon, but also 
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t appears to be the explanation of it The aim of the Arab 


hich he is acquainted, sometimes adding his own opinion as to 
hich is correct. To take a concrete example, Tabari, the 
thor of the oldest general history extant in Arabic (he died in 
3 AD. = 310 AH), mentions that Muhammad died on a Monday 
the month of Rabfa I. (632 AD. = 11 AFL), but that it is not certain 
hich Monday: the people of the Hijdz say it was the 28th of the 
month, and that fealty was sworn to Abu Bekr on the same day; but 
Wakidi (who died exactly one hundred years before Tabari) says the 
12th of the month, and that he was buried on the following day. 
When Muhammad was “taken away ” (Tabari goes on), Abu Bekr and 
Omar were together in the quarter of the city in which Abu Bekr 
lived. Abu Huraira (the friend of Muhammad) says that Omar denied 
that Muhammad was dead: he had but gone away like Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and would return, and would cut off the hands and feet 
of those who said that he was dead. Abu Bela, however, went into 
Aisha’s room, in which the dead prophet lay, and returned and told 
the people that Muhammad was dead, quoting in support of his 
statement a verse of the Korán (iii 138: “Muhammad is but a 
“messenger. Messengers have passed away before him. Then if he 
“die or be killed, will ye turn upon your heels?” etc), which none 
had heard before. Omar, when he realised the truth, fainted. Tabari 
then cites a second tradition according to which Abu Bekr did not 
arrive upon the scene until three hours after Muhammad had expired, 
but which otherwise agrees with the first. A third tradition of these 
incidents places Omar’s speech after and in opposition to Abu Bekr’s 
address to the people, and makes the latter cite two verses of the 
Korán (xxxix. 31: Verily thou shalt die, and verily they shall die,” etc, 
and iii. 138), which no one had heard before. Then follows the dispute 
about the succession, which is narrowed down until it becomes a trial 
of strength between Abu Bekr and Omar as to which can open the 
others hand tha: he may give him his allegiance; and Omar being 
the stronger opens the hand of Abu Bekr, who thus becomes Chalífa 
Thus Arab history rests upon oral tradition. It is the duty of the 
historian to get the best traditions he can. The best traditions are 
those which emanate from some recognised authority living at or near 
the time of the events described. Such traditions agree in the main, 
but differ in details. They do not differ in style. Tabari, no doubt, 
used written sources, but where possible statements are traced to their 
source as uttered by Ibn Abbás or Abu Huraira or someone contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary with Muhammad, none of whom left 
anything in writmg. Ibn Ishak, the first biographer of the Prophet, 
and Malik ibn Azas, the author of the first book of traditions, always 
appeal to these unwritten sources. 
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The Hebrew annalists would appear to have followed the 
method as their Arab successors, with this difference, that they do n 
name their authorities, and that they separate traditions referring 
the same incident, and set each in its proper place from the point 
view of the chronology. The Arabic writer would, for example, ha 
placed the two traditions as to the origin-of the name Israel (Gen. 
28: xxxv. 10), one immediately following the other, and would ha 
given his authority for each. Such a supposition as the above woul 
explain most, if not all, of the difficulties which the present critica 
analysis has been designed to meet. The failure to name the 
authorities for the varying traditions would be rather natural than 
otherwise, and, in fact, in the Persian version of Tabari the citations 
of sources are all left out. It is also a recognised usage in Arabic to 
_ suppress words which we should consider essential. 

` It is maintained, however, that the four documents out of which our 
present Hexateuch has been built up can be distinguished, not merely 
by the varying accounts they give of the same incident, but also by 
the character and style of their narration. Thus the chronological 
data in these books are ascribed to one source, all the accounts of 
dreams to another, and so on. Yet chronological data are a character- 
istic of Arabic histories, and all early writers refer to dreams as to 
waking moments. Historical documents in which these features are 
wanting would be exceptional. As to style, there is only one style for 
ordinary Hebrew as for ordinary Arabic prose. If anyone will 
compare the accounts of any event given by several Arab writers he 
will find no difference in this respect. Let anyone read the narratives 
of the Fijár wars written by Ibn Ishak, Ibn Kuteiba and Abu’ Faraj. i 
Each writer sets down what serves his purpose, but the style in the 
early writers does not vary. Indeed, so much is the task of the 
historian a mere matter of handing on traditions which he has learned 
. from his predecessors, that there is no room for the ciltivation of 
style. European scholars are apt to forget how largely the education 
of an Oriental consists in learning by heart the authorised text-books. 
The Korán, collections of traditions about Muhammad antt the first 
generation of Muslims, works on grammar and law written in.metre 
for the purpose, all are committed to memory. There is no 
originality: the student is not encouraged to think; and when he 
begins to compose, he merely imitates the models which have been 
set before him. If he is an Historian, he writes in the very phrases 
which he has been taught.’ Even the educated Syrian of to-day does 
not write a private letter without looking out some “high” phrases 
with which to adorn it. f 

There is no reason to suppose that it was otherwise with the writers 
of the’ Old Testament. If they compiled, they did so, not from 
written sources, but from memory. It will not do to say, for instance, 
that Isaiah xxxvi.-xxxix or Jeremiah lii. is “excerpted” from the Book 
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Kings. In that case, why should the copy vary from the original? 
en a Muhammadan writer quotes the Korán, he does so with 
solute accuracy, because he can always verify his quotation. Even 


Kings by heart, and his changes in the text are quite explicable 
n the ground that he would naturally remember it as he wished it 
to be. At the same time it is quite possible that the priests in the 
Temple had a version of their own of the Book of Kings, just as the 
Shiah traditions of Muhammad differ from the Sunni 
Moreover, even if it were shown that the early Hebrew books were 
compiled from documents differing in style, this would not necessarily 
imply difference of authorship. Most of tke narrative passages in 
the Korán, such as the story of Abraham breaking the idols in 
chapter xxi. run quite smoothly. Others, such as the strange tale of 
David and the two litigants (xxxviii. 20-24), or the parable of the two 
men and the two gardens (xviii. 31-42) are almost childish in their 
crudity and lend colour to the tradition of “the illiterate prophet.” The 
former is only intelligible because we know it already from the Books 
of Samuel : in the latter it is not clear whether the wicked man owned 
both gardens or only one. It thus presents a curious parallel to 
| Gen. ii. 4—iii. 24, in which it is a question whether there was one tree © 
of which the fruit was forbidden, or two. 

It is maintained, however, that the original documents which have 
been discovered in the Hexateuch show a difference of vocabulary, 
} and lists have been drawn up in support of this statement. Thus the 

Hebrew equivalent for “slave girl,” in J is shifhkah, in E amak; for 
“boy” is generally yeled$ in E, but generally naar in J, and so on. 
Let us suppose, however, that two papyri are discovered containing 
the documents J and E in the shape in which they left the hands of 
the authors, and that they were found tc exhibit a variation in 
vocabulary, this difference would not prove what it is expected to 
prove. The unchanging East is true to its character even in respect 
of language. The Arabic of the Hijáz or Nejd is what it was in 
Muhammad’s day. On the other hand the Arabic of Syria or Egypt 
is very different from that of Algeria or Morocco, though the dialect 
of each of these countries has not altered. Thus in Morocco the usual 
word for a “shop” is Admit, in Egypt and in Syria dukkda, for a 
“cistern” sikrij and dirkeh respectivély, for “endowments of 
“mosques” Audés and wukif; and such differences have always 
existed. Even within the country of Morocco itself the dialect of one 

* Professor Buchanan Gray in a very learned and able article in the July number 

of the CONTEMPORARY Review cites the books of Chronicles as an example of a 
purely Semitic work which was compiled and edited as the early Hebrew books are 
said to have been. The eral impression, however, a o be that Chronicles 


was written under Greek Influence in order to show tliat el could boast as ancient 
traditions as other nations of the world. 
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tribe differs from that of another, so that a Moor from the Gharb 
northern district requires to be told the meanings of words and nam 
in use in Dukdlah or Rahamna'in the south. We shall, therefore, no 
be far wrong if we assign dialectical differences in the Old Testamen 
to difference of locality or tribe alone. Curiously. enough Bibli 
critics have, in the case of J and E, arrived at this conclusion, 
from other premisses; for the majority of them hold that J bel 
to Judah, E to Ephraim. If, however, the documents J and E exist 
in separate form we should know from their language that their 
authors belonged to different tribes, but we could conclude nothing as 
to their respective dates. They might well have been contemporary. 
It is-impossible on linguistic grounds alone to say whether an Old 
Testament book is late or early. The language does not alter with 
time. 

There are other respects in which the present criticism of the Old 
Testament is seriously defective, but enough has perhaps been said to 
show that the difficulties which beset us in these books are capable of 
a very much simpler solution than the ever more complicated analysis 
with which we are familiar, and which leaves us not authors and books 
but documents which have been edited and imterpolated past 


recognition, 
T. H. WER 


THE PURPOSE OF ART. 


RT suffers from a plague of half-truths. Narrow views and 
narrow moyemenrs belittle the subject, lead to reaction, 
confusion and injustice. In current criticism there are a number of 
tacit assumptions underlying artistic judgments that fall to the ground 
the moment we raise a question as to the purpose of Art. It is not 
necessary that the profound question should be fully answered; to 
glance at the larger issues shows the inadequacy, the pettiness of these 
assumptions. 

Art is rooted in the infinite; we can but envisage a few of its facets ; 
still, we see enough to be absolutely sure that the smaller, the narrower 
the view taken of it the more certain that view is to be wrong. When 
trying to grasp its significance Art has inspired poets and philosophers 
to give us a variegated garden of the flowers of speech, but its true 
purpose eludes them This is because they too often sound the 
depths for what is on the surface. Another reason is that the meaning 
of Art is only seen in connection with a comprehensive philosophy of 
life; this takes it out of the range of the ordinary writers on, 
Esthetics; and the philosopher whose business it is to deal with the 
larger questions is apt to be hampered by the need for exact definitions 
ina region of poetic. nebulae, and his abstractions tend to repel the 
artistic temperament, which shrinks from the attempts of the intellect 
to grasp the profounder content of artistic inspirations, those 
minglings of the higher intuitions with emotional expression. Still, 
some of the greatest artists have plunged boldly into the depths of 
philosophy, notably Schiller, Goethe and Wagner. The latter, in his 
“Beethoven,” takes up Schopenhauer’s theories and boldly claims that 
Music is a direct revelation of the great underlying Reality, the 
“Thing-in-itselr,” unmediated by phenomena. Coming nearer home 
we find Hogarth, in his “Analysis of Beauty,” and Reynolds in his 
“Discourses,” both going deeply into the Philosophy of Art In 
Ruskin we find the union of the most sensitive of artistic tempera- 
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ments with the philosophic and the scientific, warmed with the m 
_fervour of a prophet of old. His work, beginning in indignant prot 
against ignorance and injustice to one of our greatest painters, 
biassed from the start; but it was a noble achievement, full of 
inspiration that transfused discourse on Art and raised it to a hei 
never before attained. His great spirit is needed to-day to vivify 
to proclaim a newer message. 

Art fills a large place in all systems of philosophy; but 
necessities of definition in treating AZ sthetics, the love of the Beauti 
and separating it from the love of objects of desire, has had a narrowing 
effect that has largely obscured the true purpose of Art. The artistic 
jealousy in guarding Art’s prerogatives; the claim of “Art for Art’s 
“sake,” “Beauty for Beauty’s sake”; the resentment against the 
intrusion of pedagogics and ethics have all tended to hide the real 
purpose of Art. ‘This jealousy of interference with their individual 
inspiration has certain justifications for artists with whom instinct and 
emotion are truer guides than intellectual conceptions; but for critics 
or philosophic writers to view Art from any such restricted standpoint 
is self-stultifying. While the philosophers are fettered by their own 
formule, the necessity for exact definitions in the almost mystical 
realms of Art, the critics seldom do more than echo the chatter of the 
studios, the blague of the dealers, ar the cant of the latest craze. 
Even the more thoughtful and cultured critics do not realise the 
nature of the faculties to which Art is addressed, and the amazing 
aberrations to which they are liable; so criticism is chaotic, and 
injustice is rampant. 

The idea that there is a conscious or unconscious purpose behind 
the seething activities of the art-world seldom or never enters into 
current criticism, Never before, perhaps, has the literary quality of 
newspaper criticism been so high, or its content been so low, or its 
powers for evil so great. Decadence has been mistaken for Progress ; 
advertising vulgarity has been mistaken for inspiration in one great 
department of Art, and questions of technique have obscured all the 
larger issues. We need new inspiration to lift Art to a higher plane ; 
‘but with anarchism ramping through the art-world we cannot decide 
what is high or low until we get a clearer insight into the real purpose 
of Art. 


EL 


All the great philosophers have glimpsed some phase of the 
purpose, but the suggestions given are discrete and scattered, and the 
work for to-day is the synthesising of these hints in the light of later 
knowledge. As heir of all past effort the writer of to-day may claim 
deeper insight into the problem without being chargeable with lack 
of modesty. To determine the purpose of Art we should first deter- 
mine the purpose of human life, and we are at once faced with the 
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sepest problems of Religion and Philosophy. Here I can do little 
iore than state my standpoint, but Art viewed from this elevation 
tains such an -ncrease of dignity and importance that the position at 
ce receives its justification. ' 

A useful pomt of departure will be Ruskin’s dictum as to the 
ose of man in his relation to Art In the second volume of 
Modern Painters” he says: “Man’s Use and function (and let him 
who will not grant me this follow me no further, for this I propose 
‘always to assume) are, to be a witness of the glory of God, and to 
“advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant happi- 
“ness.” Later, he says, echoing Blake, that “All Great Artis Praise.” 
To Ruskin’s fertile mind these expressions meant infinitely more 
than to the man in the pew; but they must be pronounced inadequate. 
They give an exoteric view of the problem; to the great philosophers 
such as the Neoplatonists, with their “Intellectual Intuition,” and to 
the mystics and light-bringers, all traces of a personal Ruler requiring 
praise and glory disappear in a grander conception, in a more intimate 
relation. The innermost heart of the deepest religious experience is 
the mystic sense of oneness with the great underlying Reality; the 
tealised at-one-ment with God, the Great Soul of the Universe—or 
however we may name the Ineffable. These deeper glimpses hitherto 
reserved for the few are now finding expression in popular form in 
the doctrine of Immanence, the realised Omnipresence of God. What- 
ever crudities may mbhere in the expression of these stupendous 
conceptions, they mark one step higher on the “great world’s altar- 
“stairs,” and they are giving new life to the religious movements of 
the time. So the Art problems need re-stating in the light of these 
old-new conceptions, and in the light of the newer knowledge. 

Art is itself a Revelation of the unseen, of the Infinite Spirit; and 
this in a double sense. The artistic impulse to create and beautify 
is but a finite expression of the self-same Power that has filled the 
abysmal depths of space with orbs of unimaginable splendour which 
give birth to worlds innumerable, each a symbol rather than an 
expression of the Ineffable Beauty. Art has revealed Beauty to us; 
and Beauty is itself the most gracious Revelation of the nature of 
the Creative Power. Look at this Power as revealed in Nature, “red 
“in tooth and claw,” or as shown in the blood-stained history of the 
Jews, or in the merciless conflict of the creeds) But look at the 
revelation through Beauty, a perpetual benediction, an exhaustless 
feast for the seeing eye and the hearing ear. Although the higher 
purpose of beauty hes been but dimly seen, yet it colours our whole 
thought, sways our moral judgments, and supplies the most expressive 
phrase; tae “beautiful life,” the “beautiful soul.” What a world of 
meaning they ccnvey! How caressingly the word soothes the soul 
with hints of inner harmony, and subsumes the true and the good. 
Were I a “pagan in a creed outworn” I would still confidingly trust 
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myself to the, Power that has given us beauty, that has studded 
star-depths with orbs of blazing splendour, has robed all creatures 
garb of varying beauty, and decked the on with flowers outvyi 
Solomon in all his glory. 

The revelation of Beauty i is akin to kirin The beauty of Na 
stirs the ‘soul to its depths and makes us feel a gracious P 
behind it that lures to knowledge, fires the aspirations, and sets 
soul yearning back to its source. Hear the storm-tossed poet at 
with the wild world he dwelt in, and at war with himself; moved b 
the half-veiled beauties of one of Nature’s most glorious moods h 
sings :— 

“Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are /eas¢ alone ; ' 
A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 
The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 
Binding all things in beauty ;—’twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm.” 


What a’‘world of stirring suggestion there is in those living lines! 4 
But we must now glance at the purpose of life, and of Art, before we 
can glimpse the manifold functions of beauty. ; 


OL 


In “The Increasing Purpose,” ë I went somewhat fully into this 
question; but a summary of the argument will now suffice. In the 
Teligious, moral, political, social and business spheres we place 
certain aims before ourselves as working ideals, and we follow them 
with varied energy, and with varying success; failure shadows them 
all, and lamentation is heard in the land. Faith, supposed to carry 
eternal consequences of boundless joy or of inconceivable horror, 
struggles for a precarious existence. The higher morality is attained 
only by the few; while the broad way to destruction is crowded by 
a jostling throng. Happiness is now seen to be a by-product Howing 
from less selfish pursuits; when followed for itself it is found to be an 
ignis-fatuus leading to a slough of despond. Love, the ideal panacea, 
is found to be an intensifier of existence, bringing higher joy and 
deeper woe. The little blind god runs amok through all our ideal 
schemes, refusing to be reduced to law and order; he makes his own 
heaven and hell wherever he goes, and will continue to do 30 while sex 
endures. Love, in its higher and saving sense, is still confronted by 
its antithesis; while friendships may broaden, they are everywhere 
confronted by seething cauldrons of racial, national, class, or personal 

* CONTEMPORARY Review, March, 1902. 
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ate. The world is divided mto hostile camps, armed to the teeth, 
nd striving with feverish energy to perfect deadly instruments of 
lestruction. We see class divided against class, with the spectre of 
chy threatening the return of chaos. To some political party 
e country is always “going to the dogs”; and the sins of the social 
orld are now being denounced with the energy of a Savonarola. To 
he superficial gaze these things are most disquieting; but a gleam 
f insight reveals them as disciplinary forces working for ends other 
an those placed before us as working aims. 
Nature, as the great Fichte pointed out, pursues beneficent ends 
of her own, anc quietly overrules all man’s erratic activities to further 
them; or as a greater than Fichte said, “Theres a divinity that ' 
“shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we wll.” There is manifestly 
an “Increasing Purpose,” a world-plan, or a “Divine Idea” unfolding 
itself through the ages, through the turmoil of events; and we are 
mere straws on the current until we discern the purpose and make it 
our own. Fichte urged that the vocation of the Scholar is to seize 
on the Divine Idea and interpret as much as is needed of it for the 
guidance of his generation. The law-maker remains a mere hand-to- 
mouth politician, and cannot rise to the dignity of statesman until 
he gets some glimmering of the great world-plan and can harness 
the Niagara of forces now running to waste in futile conflict 
As in the great world-movements there is a discernible plan* and 
} Purpose, so in the life of the individual there is a like purpose promoted 
by the same large all-compelling means. Determine this purpose 
and we determme the purpose of Art. Returning to the doctrine 
of Immanence, the realised Omnipresence of the Great Indwelling 
Spirit, and the oneness manifested in the deeper religious experience, 
we see that man is a vastly greater being than he thought himself. 
The results of the latest psychical research tend to show that man is 
a three-storied being, a trinity in unity. There gre the subconscious, 
the conscious, and the supra-conscious sections of his nature. According 
to the best classification yet made the sut/-conscious entity is the 
unsleeping engineer who controls the whole werking machinery of the 
body ;, who builds it, and orders the myriads of molecules to their 
appointed place; constantly renews and repairs the whole bodily and 
nervous system. It is only by putting these facts in an unusual way 
that we can even dimly realise the standing miracle we carry about 
with us. To do this body-building work consciously more knowledge 
would be required than is possessed by a whole Academy of Sciences, 
and more skill than is possessed by all our artists and artificers put 
together. There is profound significance in these facts) The late 
Frederic Myers, who being a great genius himself could speak with 
first-hand knowledge, said that uprushes from this sub-conscious or 
* This I outlined In "The Organisation of Mankind,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
September, 1901. 
VOL. XCII. . 26 
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“Subliminal” self constitute genius. It is manifest that there is 
entity within us, or there is a part of ourself, outside the range 
ordinary consciousness, which has in some form this stupendous rang 
of knowledge and this surpassing skill, this consummate artistry. 

Or, to put it in another way, there must be some organism wi 
us that mediates these powers directed by such high intelligen 
from without. This is equally significant. But this is only part 
the worldrous tale to which we are deadened by familiarity. Th 
gupra-conscious self is even more startling. The truth of Paul’s state- 
ment that there is a spiritual body as well as a natural body is now 
scientifically demonstrated. This spiritual body has faculties far 
transcending our ordinary ones, and they are already in touch with a 
higher plane of being. When the ordinary self is put to sleep in 
hypnotic or other form of trance, the spiritual body is partly freed from 
its tenement of clay, and can use its spiritual faculties, and on its 
return to the body can get through into the ordinary waking conscious- 
ness some dim report of what those spiritual faculties have discerned. 
By this means an uneducated youth has dictated in hypnotic trance a 
. complete history and philosophy of the Universe, with more than 
encyclopedic range of knowledge, and a wondrous depth of insight, 
and the whole is ordered with a scientific consistency and mastery 
that made it, as Theodore Parker said, the literary marvel of the 
nineteenth century. This book, “Nature’s Divine Revelations,” by 
Andrew Jackson Davis (now M_D.), quickly ran through thirty editions 
in America, but is practically unknown in England. It will take us 
another fifty years to come abreast of that book; and our psychologists 
are playing Hamlet’ without the Prince while they leave its author's 
case uninvestigated, as it is the most wonderful and instructive case in 
the whole, range of psychology. Huge volumes might be filled with 
evidence. supporting my statements. The reason for bringing them 
into my argument is to show the enormous range of faculty, power 
and potential knowledge there is within us just outside the limits of 
our ordinary waking consciousness, and to awaken semi-slumbering 
men to the infinite potentialities of their unrealised Sonship of the 
Supreme Artist, the Immanent God within us. As parts, mdissoluble 
parts,,of the Great Universal Life and Mind, we are from eternity 
to eternity potentially partakers in all the attributes of the one 
Infinite Existent; but we are only as yet endowed with a glimmer of 
consciousness which hides infinitely more than it reveals Thus we 
believe only in our little isolated selves, and this is the root of our 
troubles. The regarding of the self and self-interests to the exclusion 
vof the underlying relation with the all is the cause of that aggressive 
* selfishness ‘which is the hotbed of crime and strife. 

> The limitations of consciousness being, in the last analysis, the root 
of evil, Nature’s real purpose is to break down those limitations; to 
enable us to realise our higher self, our larger relations and our 
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‘lorious destiny. Any purpose that can fail or can be thwarted should 
De regarded as a partial or a human purpose; but any purpose that 
ig furthered by all human efforts whether they succeed or fail, that 
noves to its gaal with the irresistible sureness of Fate, that we may 
ye sure is Nature’s real purpose, or God’s Will if you prefer that 
ression. 

Nature’s manifest purpose, then, is to awaken to larger conscious- 
ness, to arouse to intenser, to fuller life. Look abroad over the 
seething turmoil of events and you will see men striving with the 
fiercest energy to carry out the great purpase of which they may be 
largely unconscious, by following smaller aims of their own. 
Stagnation is the only death; and to avoid it Nature keeps movements 
surging up from the lower strata of humanity with volcanic energy. 
Ambition, greed, all the elemental passions of man, no less than the 
philanthropic and educational impulses, are pressed into her service by 
over-ruling Nature. All the various forms of enterprise—religious, 
educational, scientific, commercial and military—all combine to 
penetrate to the uttermost parts of this old world of ours, and to bring 
all parts into inter-communication with all other parts. Everything is 
done to vivify backward races; to spread knowledge, and to bring 
man into more extended touch with the existence of which he is a 
part; to extend and enlarge his consciousness. 

This Zived knowledge of the outer world has a high value; but 
there is also the inner world of thought, feeling and emotion which 
has, perhaps, higher value in weakening the sense pf isolation and 
enabling us to live in a larger or more collective life. Lived knowledge 
coming with an emotional accompaniment has a double value, a value 
both temporal and eternal. I assume, of course, an after-life, without 
which no explanation of the riddle of existence is, worth attempting. 
Personally, I believe that a life beyond tae grave is scientifically 
established as a fact. The epoch-making work of Frederic W. H. 
Myers, “Human Personality and its Survival af Bodily Death,” should 
prove it; but that is only a drop in the ocear of evidence that can be 
brought in its favour. The pioneers who have established the glorious 
fact pf an after-life nave also given us a ratianal conception of it, and 
this transforms and illumines many of the great problems, © 1 

The conception is that Evolution rules through the whole sweep of 
existence. That there is no break of continuity; that a man starts 
on his career in the next life from the exact point of development that 
he attained in this That a man reaps as he sows; that death is 
immediate or ultimate promotion; and that we progress upward step ' 
by step through countless spheres of ever-increasing and unimaginable 
splendour, attaining to a wider knowledge, a greater love. By ‘he 
very constitution of our faculties we can only know and appreciate 
qualities by means of their opposites; light by contrast with dark- 
ness; happiness by aid of its antithesis. Thus a thorough schooling 
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in this world is essential to well-being, our happiness in the next. T 
world is the A B C form in the school of experience; it is 
education in Time for eternity. So the deeper, the fuller our 
ence of this life the better we are prepared to understand an 
appreciate the next. 

Having now shown what is manifestly Nature’s chief purpose in h 
dealings with man, we see its failure is impossible. A dead lev 
of uniformity of being and well-being, of equality in all things, wi 
nothing to hope for and nothing to fear, in short, stagnation, the real 
death, is the only thing that can arrest Nature’s disciplinary and 
educative work. Strive for whatever ends we may, experience always 
comes, or is dearly bought. Failure in our own aims may promote 
Nature’s larger aims more surely than success in them. So we come 
to Shakespeare’s dictum that there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
or, in religious phrase, that Providence over-rules all things for good. 

But it will be objected, that in assigning an eternal value to experi- | 
ence gained through all actions—good, bad, and indifferent—we 
discount the value of morality. This is not so; moral actions carry 
their own immediate reward; and immorality entails suffering here, 
or if it does not, it causes a spiritual deadening and retardation of , 
development that will be a handicap on the next plane, and bring the 
suffering of repentance. Nature’s methods of education may make for 
morality directly, or indirectly by reaction, on this plane or the next. 
The general effect is slowly to raise the moral standards, or to widen 
their sphere. The difficulty of rising to these standards sets man at 
variance with himself, causing educative suffering and helping 
development. This “Conviction of sin” is a commonplace of religious 
experience. But these considerations are leading me too far afield. 

I am trying to emphasise an overlooked factor of great importance in 
these problems, and its right correlation with other factors must be 
left to the reader. r 


IV. 


Education in Time for Etemity, the expansion of consciousness, the 
awakening of man to his larger relations, his higher powers, by means 
of experience or experiences, being Nature’s chief purpose, we see at 
a glance the Purpose of Art in furthering it. It ministers bounteously 
to our manifold needs ; it aids us to transcend our personal limitations 
and live a larger life. It portrays the past and the present, and 
prophesies the future. It helps to nullify time and space, and to bring 
us into touch with the whole of humanity, and to picture the glorious 
possibilities of the coming time. It gives us as friends or acquaint- 
ances the great of all time; and supplements them with the artist’s 
creations of personalities embodying a life’s observations and 
experiences. It promotes the mingling of mind with mind, and soul 
with soul, and aids us to realse the underlying unity which makes the 
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hole world kin, and to establish our more intimate kinship with the 
reat Master Artist in whose attributes and activities we share. 
Some hint of the gracious Revelation through Beauty has already 
een given; but as an aid to education its usefulness and its 
ccelerative powers have been strangely overlooked. Although the 
ignificance of Beauty is deep beyond plummet’s sounding, hinting 
ections not yet realised, it is never strange, but comes to us as 
part of our divine heritage, and awakens our love, and seems strangely 
reminiscent as of some former state, a Paradise Lost which it is our 
mission to regain. Beauty is a dim perception, as by another sense, of 
that complexus of underlying relationships which are shut out by the 
defining and abstracting operations of the ‘scientific intellect. Beauty 
is prophetic; it suggests something beyond and woos to knowledge. 
Beauty of statement stimulates the mind to restore dimly the manifold 
and life-giving particulars eliminated by scientific abstractions. This 
is in addition to the expectancy it produces, which vaguely feels the 
presence of those elements not yet graspect by Science. Beauty, in 
this view, is an indispensable element in the presentation of truth. 
So, while beauty and truth are not controvertible terms, we cannot have 
| truth, in any large sense of the term, without beauty; as our highest 
definable thought must fall short of the reality, and must therefore be 
untrue unless accompanied by the feeling of the infinitude beyond ; 
and beauty arouses this feeling—this fiuid thought—into fullest 
activity. ` 
Thus Art is educational in the best sense, and is indispensable to 
the presentation of the larger aspects of truth. Beauty, as I have 
said, woos to knowledge; and artists following Art for Arts sake, 
Beauty for Beauty’s sake, with no thought of pedagogics, have 
promoted a higher education, have unconsciously taught through 
pleasure, and helped us to learn through love. Sight is the queen 
faculty; a glance will reveal more of the outer aspect of things than 
volumes of description. We all carry with us a sort of mental 
museum, a National Gallery, of persons, places and events gained 
through the graphic and plastic arts. Impressions of sight dominate 
all others; strip a man of all the knowledge he has gained through 
Art, and you will reduce the most opulent to beggary. The eye is the 
swiftest organ of education, it is lured by beauty, and we learn with 
delight and no sense of effort A thousend things in nature, other 
than the objects of personal desire, remain cold and foreign to us until 
we see their representation in Art, when admiration for a brother 
man’s skill interests us gradually in the things themselves. This is a 
new revelation, the opening of new faculties, and a new world of 
esthetic enjoyment; an extension of ourselves and our interests in 
life. Thus we are lured along a rose-path of delight towards that 
temple of temples which alone is adequate for the service of the 
Supreme Artist who has lavished inexhaastible treasures of beauty 
on this wondrous world Thus we see that Art ministers to man’s 
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manifold needs, and furthers the higher utilities of religion, th 
adequate presentation of truth, of education, and of esthetic pleasure ; 
adds to man’s mental estate—the only real property. 

The main function of Art is to enlarge our mental boundaries, t 
furnish us with vicarious experience. The drama and the mode 
prose Epic—the Novel, help forward Nature’s great purpose in th 
most alluring way. The Fates or a tyrannous environment too oft 
cramp us into a narrow rôle in. life, put us on a treadmill of 
monotonous labour, and starve our insatiable cravings for expansion, 
for deeper, wider, fuller life. . Art at once offers its ministry, opens a 
door into a new and boundless world, a world shorn of its dulness. 
Life is shownrin selected and typical examples, giving the very essence 
of all that is most helpful and interesting, and all infused with 
concentrated vitality. The whole gamut of the emotions are played 
upon ; the arcana of the human heart are opened out to us, and we live 
a larger and more sympathetic hfe. We can enjoy the concentrated 
wit and wisdom of all time; all that is heroic, inspiring, pathetic or 
stimulating is placed before us with living art. 

Young men soon gain experience in the rough-and-tumble 
adventures of the battle of life; but delicately nurtured young girls, í 
whose sphere of life is circumscribed to narrow limits by severe 
customs and conventionalities, can only get this emotional knowledge, 
this educational experience of life. by disastrous revolt, or get it 
vicariously through Art. It is significant that precisely this class of 
girls are the greatest novel-readers) The true novelist bodies forth 
his own lived experiences; or he searches deeply into every phase of 
life’s stirring drama, explores its heights and depths, and embodies 
his gained or borrowed experiences in characters which live with a 
very real life which appeals to the imagination irresistibly. These 
characters may be drawn from all parts of the world and from all 
time, and may receive a picturesque setting illustrating the whole 
range of manners and customs, or the scenery of any part of the | 
habitable globe. The artist thus conveys a vast amount of knowledge 
with an emotional accompaniment, made alluring by plot interest that 
rivets attention. These prose epics are eagerly devoured hy the 
young women whose lives are most circumscribed by the proprieties, 
by their jailer chaperons, and they live with strange intensity in these 
creations of Art which seem more real than things of flesh and blood. 

In like manner may every class transcend the limitations of the actual, 
and gain vicarious emotional experience of every phase of life, and 
imaginatively give richness and fulness to their own lives otherwise 
starved by adverse circumstances, They may enjoy the acquaintance 
of all the great or all the lovable people of all time; revel in sumptuous 
sutroundings, and be delighted by wit and wisdom, and the corusca- 
tions of brilliant dialogue; may be saddened by pathos, and be 
initiated mto the deepest mysteries of the human heart. In the 
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irama and the higher poetical flights these things may be given with 
idded splendour and added force. In like manner every other phase 
of Art, ministers to a manifold need. 

Thus we see that artists have wrought more wisely ‘fas “they 
mew; and in following Art for Arts sake they have served higher 
atilities that formed no part: of their conscious aim; their own 
inspiration has been the best guide, and Beauty has led them to 
higher ends. Art in union with craft in edorning objects of daily 
use comes in contact with the lower utilities; and even in commerce 
beauty of design is found to have a distinc: cash value. But I wish 
to confine attention to Fine Art, hitherto supposed by many to have 
nothing to do with utility, except, perhaps, when it was in the 
service of the Church. Viewed in its higher aspects alone, it is now 
seen that the products of Art have both temporal and eternal value, 
while meeting the artist’s imperative need for emotional expression. 


V. 


From the standpoint adopted we see how petty and futile are the 
controversies that divide the art-world; and how inadequate are the 
criteria adopted. I dare not venture into the domain of literary 
criticism ; but I by no means share Mr. He-bert Paul’s pessimism as 
to literature and its future. The bewildering magnitude of the output 
wearies and perplexes the judgment; and the high average dwarfs 
the highest. There is a dainty use of words, a sensitiveness to beauty 
of phrase and freshness of expression, that is seldom found in the 
literature of the past. As to its content that will grow with the 
growth of knowledge; and, as I have already said, it takes an artist, 
a poet, to give adequate expression to the larger truths discovered by 
science, and to show them in their true relations. I approach poetry 
with even greater diffidence; but I fancy that I discern a gleam of 
new inspiration; a feeling out for greater things The Renaissance 
of Irish Literature gives hopeful promise. Ir. Mr. Yeats’s poems there 
is a vein of mystic largeness that opens out new vistas.) This is shown 
with perhaps more exquisiteness by one of the overlooked poets of the 
Celtic movement. In an almost still-born li:tle volume called “The 
“Quest,” by James H. Cousins, treating of the Irish mythological 
beings who were to be the parents of the Celtic Hermes, I find such 
passages as these :— 


“ And Lir would fain have leaped in mighty joy | 
The barrier of silence to Her side, 
To kiss the tears from those familiar eyes 
That in one look had burned thro’ time and space, 
And, unbeheld, had Jinked them soul to soul, 
And smitten two éternities of dream 
To one awakened bliss.” 
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GMS Ss “The memory of a tender dream 

So vague, so far beyond the misty verge 

Of time and sense, tho’ to His ear it came 

Like some sweet echo of a chant of love 

Heard once before the gates of Birth had closed 
Upon the Music that has built the worlds.” 


There are also some young Californian poets who have the same 
mystic gleam. Take this from a hymn to “Music,” by George 
Sterling :— 

“Lol her ascensions and exalted thrones! 
Ah, ringing of the swift, celestial feet 
On unconjectured heights of harmony | 
Silence and she are sisters. Silence waiteth 
Ever beyond her ultimates of flight, 
With gentle arms, and breast compassionate, 
In welcome. Music hath forever there 
A refuge tender, when, upbome afar, 
Beyond the stress of thought, and reach of woe, 
And past all travailing of finite things, 
Swooning she faltereth of the Infinite, 
Within the adumbration of whose light 
Standeth the archangel Pain, whose holy eyes 
Hold buried nights and seas ; for whom, with her, 
We take thro’ storm and mystery the toils 
Of life ascendant unto thrones afar, 
And for whose shadows come the eternal stars 
Of sympathy and peace.” 

Whatever may be the technical criticism of such work, there is the 
‘energy of inspiration, a certain freshness of phrase and idea; a sense 
of mystic vastness, a stretching out to the infinities, and an effort to 
make language go beyond itself and express the ineffable. These over- 
dooked poets appeal to me strangely; but perhaps my eagerness to 
hail the earliest beams of a new dawn may have misled me? 

We have seen something of the high claims made for Music by 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, that it is a direct expression of the thing 
per se, is not mediated by phenomena, and is therefore a step nearer 
to the great fountain of all things than any other form of Fine Art. 
“Music itself is an Idea of the world, which, could it be translated 
“into rational concepts, would give us a philosophy explaining the 
“world.” Ay, there’s the rub! We have to explain the explanation. 
Music might be called the Poetry of Feeling, or emotion; it never 
becomes clearly articulate except when vocal, then it is wedded to 
the highest of the arts, Poetry. Its claim to be the least imitative 
and most creative of the arts is valid; and it is certainly one of the 
most spontaneous forms of emotional expression. It stirs the soul to ` 
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ts depths, it extends the community of feelmg, and while under its 
pell we live a larger and more collective hfe. Music is the organised 
xpression of inarticulate sounds, the laugh, the’ cry, and all other 
ounds expressive of inarticulate feelmg. Every mood has some suitable 
ound through which it gains partial expression, and the sounds 
nitated by the musician will recall the various moods; with the 
bods will be dimly recalled the experiences connecting them. Thus 
usic may be deeply suggestive, and awaken mental states of 
wonderful richness and complexity. This is the function of beauty, 
and music is beautiful in proportion to its stimulating suggestiveness, 
to its power of giving not only sensuous delight, but of arousing that 
mental feeling which is the matter of thought yet to be. ' 

Turning to the graphic and plastic arts, with which I am most 
intimately connected, we see at a glance what a large part they play 
in fulfilling the purpose of Art. They give us portraits of all the 
most interesting actors in the great drama of life; and the scenic 
backgrounds of their actions. The pictorial arts can revivify the 
past, and make all the most interesting events in history live before 
us; and the impressions received through the eye will dominate all 
others, and they convey their message swiftly and with delight, and 
call for no effort They may furnish us with an objective and 
more vivid memory of persons, places, and events that we wish to 
recall; a “memory ” that may be shared by others) They furnish our 
dwellings with something like windows looking on the fairest scenes 
on earth, These things are not only a source of joy, they help us to 
transcend our limitations, to broaden out our boundaries, and live a 
larger, a fuller and richer life. We seldom realise our educational 
indebtedness to Pictorial Art; strip us, as I have said, of the know- 
ledge gained through it with an accompaniment of pleasure, and you 
reduce the most opulent to comparative beggary. This educational 
function of pictorial art is but a part of its mission; it shares 
with music the power of giving pure pleasure. This may be given 
by manifest mastery over the materials of expression, giving a sense 
of power. It may be given by a fanciful play of line and colour, with 
purely decorative results; or by slight and suggestive sketches a play- 
ground may be furnished for the imagination, which being largely a 
creative faculty will delight in becoming co-creator with the artist 
and carrying out the suggestions in its own way. 

These being the complex functions of the pictorial arts we see how 
shallow and meaningless are the controversies about Realism and 
Idealism; Classicism and Romanticism; Finish and Sketchiness, or 
true “Impressionism”; they all mmister to our varying moods, and 
manifold needs, and must be judged by their own criteria. The only 
question is whether the art is good of its kind. But holding this 
broad and catholic view of the purpose and scope of Art, I have 
yet been for years engaged in a vigorous crusade against Anarchism 
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in Art. The unprecedented situation was explained (minus th 
polemics) in an article entitled, “Progress or Decadence in Art?” * 1 
which the artistic, historic, economic, and psychological factors w 
examined. ‘The esthetic faculties to which Art is addressed 
sensitive and extremely weariable and they demand changes in mor 
rapid succession than the legitimate progress of Art can supply th 
The democratisation of Art by reproductive processes; the pletho 
of pictures; the high average of attainment which made it difficult t 
attract attention by the excellence of work, led to all sorts of 
advertising tricks to achieve the notoriety which proved the monetary 
equivalent of fame. The cntics were overworked, and their facultie 
so dulled that nothing but screaming vulgarity or grotesque eccentricity 
could catch their favourable notice. In addition to this, the spirit of 
Nihilism -and Anarchism which has wrought such crimes in the 
honoured names of Freedom and Humanity in the political world 
invaded the domain of Art, with disastrous results. All history, 
tradition, and authority were set at nought, criteria inverted, that 
mediocrity might pose as genius, and the untrained as masters, All 
Academies, which are past masters in the gentle art of making enemies, 
were fiercely attacked, and “Secessionist ” movements started every- 
where, their main aim being to get as far away as possible from 
everything that had been previously considered good, for fear of being 
thought “Academic.” This was as sensible as a writer repudiating 
the charge of having been to school or college. What was called the 
“literary ” element in pictures, on the initiative of Mr. Whistler, was 
treated with scorn; Art was said to be in its “Anecdotage”; so 
little but mere paint problems remained. Our Academy was the great 
barrier to rampant anarchism and eventual chaos, so it was the main 
object of attack; had this attack been discriminating and stopped 
there it might have claimed some justification; but it proceeded to 
denounce the whole body of exhibitors representing nine out of ten 
of.all our most accomplished painters. In consequence all that is best 
in our national Art has enormously depreciated in value; which is 
a heavy national loss; the Anarchists have discredited themselves, art 
and art criticism. These movements were feebly opposed py our 
more cultured critics at first; but the glamour of “New” applied to 
criticism was too much for editors and critics alike, and the new 
criticism caught on, and general topsy-turvydom became the fashion. 
Decadence was mistaken for Progress, and everything was judged 
by inverted criteria. In these amazing circumstances it was left 
to a painter to take his artistic life in his hand and brave the critics. 
Roughly analysing the whole complex situation, its causes, character, 
and final consequences were pointed out; but he was as one crying 
in the wilderness.' Still, he had two invincble allies, Time and Truth, 
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ind they are bringing him the fullest justification. The tide is turning 
apidly; the “Modernity ” movements are seen to have been hollow 
hams, lacking any spark of true inspiration. From the mass of 
iinspired experimenting some good things have emerged in the 
jomain of art-craft, and in the regions of Fine Art good will eventually 
ome in a widened field and a less restricted >utlook. 

While the decadent movements have been bad in England and 
Scotland, they have been much worse on the Continent, and they have 
dragged Art down to lower depths of degradation than any before 
experienced in the whole course of its history. Our much-abused 
Academy, adopting a policy of Liberalism tempered with a wise 
Conservatism, in the exhibitions at least, has done much to save the 
situation And the true art instincts of the race that produced 
Shakespeare and Turer have kept the Ar--and-Nature lovers from 
being quite carried away by the decadents. So these two factors have 
so far saved our national Art that it now stands out like a lofty island 
amid the flood of decadence that has brought Continental Art to 
such dismal depths. We now stand easily highest in the Pictorjal Arts. 

Having cast a rapid glance over nearly the whole field of Art, 
except architecture, we see that artists in jealously following their 
own inspirations have been fulfilling a great purpose which, except in 
the case of poets and the artists of literature, came little within their 
conscious aims. In pursuing Beauty they have been well led, or lured, 
by the great artist Nature. But it is surely zime that the real purpose 
of Art should come within their conscious ptrview ; certainly it should 
be the foundation of the education of critics, to save them from the 
amazing aberrations they have shown in mistaking the downward 
for the upward direction. We may expect newer movements to succeed 
the discredited “New” ones; and although we can but dimly discern 
what direction they will take, there are one or two things we may be 
sure of. The first step will be to raise all standards so as to exclude 
the. incompetent; to limit the output so as to prevent a nauseating 
surfeit; to make works of Art more precious, more soul-stirring and 
soul-expressing. The mere craftsman, now haloed as master, must 
be kept in the lower sphere of art-craft. We need above all things 
a Higher Criticism for Art. But however much consciousness of 
purpose, may enter into the artist’s aims, he must in all things be 
true to himself and his own inspirations. Beauty has been his truest 
guide so far; but in the higher regions Beauty merges into the 
mystical, and in following’ her there is no guide but the artistic 
intuitions, and no safeguard but sincerity. In these mystical realms 
we shall glimpse a higher order of things not yet within the compass 
of Art; glories beggaring imagination’s highest flights, that will 
bring a new revelation of Beauty: and a deeper insight into the 
Purpose of ,Art. 

E. WAKE COOK 


JEAN AUGUST INGRES. 


HE exhibition together of pictures of dead and contemporary 
artists is not an anachronism, for it furnishes an opportunity 
of making comparison and of seeing how much the living artists are 
indebted to those who preceded them. This lesson was evident 
when, in the Salon d'Automne, Ingres’ work was compared with the 
pictures of living painters, for it was then demonstrated how closely 
he is connected with the art of to-day, so much so that one may look 
upon him as on one of the fathers of modern art That spiritual 
relationship is probably due to the fact that there is much in common 
between the present epoch and that which preceded Ingres; as to-day 
there is a reaction against realism and impressionism, so in the same 
way there was formerly a reaction against mannerism, minuteness, 
and the effeminate charm of the eighteenth century; the exHausted 
art was standing on a crossway, waiting for a Renaissance. 

When Ingres began to paint the change had already begun. The 
capricious and playful line had become stiff, and produced tedious, 
almost geometrical figures; the powdered beauties, boudoir scenes, 
charming marchionesses and elegant cavaliers, excursions to the Isle 
of Cythera, wigs and frocks ¢ panier, had vanished. Instead of all 
that there appeared dull, dignified, morose figures, the product, of 
the new tendencies Winckelman and Quatremére de Quincy had 
re-discovered classical beauty; under their influence David in France, 
Raphael Mengs and Asmus Carsten in Germany turned to the stately 
Romano-Greek style, to the Hellenic ideal as to a source of every- 
thing that is beautiful The only authority on esthetics was 
Winckelman’s'“Die Geshichte der Kunst des Altertums”; the only 
recognised truth in painting and statuary was a canon like that of 
Polyclete ; pictures were composed according to the ideas of sculpture, 
and were like bas-reliefs. A type was conceived and deemed worthy 
of reproduction—a type of man, type of woman, type of horse; there 
was, one might say, an algebra of shape and colour. 
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After that the direchon of art changed and was divided into two 
streams: we have on the one hand a conflagration of colours, the war 
music of the Renaissance represented by Eugène Delacroix; and, on 
the other, a moderate classicism, at the head of which stood Ingres, 
who put his own soul into the antique dreams, made them bright 
with his own thought, and softened their stiffness by his personal 
observation. 

Ingres brought to the common art-treasury the love of line, a 
subtle simphfication of shape, concentrahon in drawing, a bewitching 
naiveté of vision. He says about his own creative power: “I permit 
“myself to think that I have opened a new road, adding to David’s 
“love of the ancient world my own love of nature, together with a 
“continual search after the tradition of the great Italian school and 
“the cult of the works of Raphael” 

It seemed to Ingres that he was a follower of Sancio; he could not see 
how individual he remamed, notwithstanding his enthusiasm for classical 
tradition. It is true that Ingres lived on reminiscences of and 
wandered in his thoughts round the Acropolis, where he sought his 
ideal of beauty; it is true that he was fascinated by the master of 
Urbino; but he did not feel himself that all the time the sharp 
melody of modernism resounded in him, he did not know of how 
many different elements his vision was composed or that this vision 
was modem and antique at the same time, though it reached to the 
Etruscan vases, the Byzantine and Gothic art, passing over Praxiteles, 
Phidias and Scopas, over the “School of Athens” and the Madonnas. 

Ingres’ “Apotheosis of Homer,” with its straight, almost geometrical 
lines and its rythmical symmetry, has it not the Byzantine character? 
“Ulysses ” and “Œdipus,” have they not an affinity with the Etruscan 
vases in their preciseness of line, their flat modelling, and even their 

colour? While in his “Odalisques” and “Bathers” he has united a 
nature vibrating with life with a classical rapture of beauty. In all 
his pictures fine outlines, the sentiment of the beautiful, a modelling 
in the light, and a diffused illumination—act concentrated but strong 
—are characteristics of his genius and give to his work an originality 
beforg unknown. 


< = 2 < 


Jean August Ingres’ artistic activity began towards 1801, at which 
period we trace the influence of his master David, his works being 
inspired by models, bas-reliefs and cameos. Between 1801 and 1806 
he painted “Philemon and Baucis” “The Wounded Venus,” and the 
allegory, “Napoleon on the Kehl Bridge” Notwithstanding a lack 
of balance very natural in a beginner, one feels already the hand of 
a master, manifested not only in the figures, drawn in exact outlines, 
but in the logical, clear and beautiful composition. The figures 
painted by Ingres, full of quietude and of great harmony, stand in 
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their serious beauty near to the statua@ iconicæ which were erected by 
the Greek statuaries to the victors at the Olympic games. 

From 1806 to 1820 Ingres was in Italy, where he became very 
intimate with Raphael’s work, and then and there made a vow to 
admire him for ever, for he saw in him the only painter of the highest 
rank, one endowed with supernatural gifts, embracing the whole 
universe, looking into the depths of the human soul, encompassing 
the celestial regions of beauty. Under the influence of “the divine 
“Sancio,” as he called Raphael, Ingres produced several pictures in 
which he strove to express the archaic dignity and charm of the 
painter of the “Transfiguration.” 

“Romulus” and “Virgil Reading the Æneid ” are good samples of 
Ingres’ inspiration of that period of his life, in which one can still 
see traces of David, of Guérin and of Girodet; but his thought 
by-and-bye plunged deeper, and although outline remained for him 
the quality of prime importance, there appeared an expression of 
life on his faces, which until then had been cold and impersonal. 
What concentrated thought for instance there is in “CEdipus standing 
“before the Sphinx.” What grief there is on the face of the sovereign 
to whom Virgil is reading from his poem the passage Tu Marcellus 
eris! 

During his sojourn in Italy Ingres painted the picture called 
“Odalisques,” a work beautiful with physical health and pagan repose, 
sensuous and chaste at the same time, graceful and delicate like 
flowers. The women represented in that picture are very different 
from the elegant ladies ın decollefés frocks painted by Fragonard, 
“Van Loo and Boucher, or from David’s Puritans wrapped up in the 
chlamys; they seem to be proud of their chaste nudity. Ingres gave 
them flexible and charming forms, but he clad them in the majesty 
of perfect beauty, he purified them from everything that might seem 
provocative. Even in such a composition as his “Turkish Bath” 
refined measure and good taste are so well preserved by Ingres that 
nobody could possibly be shocked at the group of beauties, who 
look like white lilies, pink roses and golden anemones. 

From 1820 to 1824 we find Ingres in Florence, from whence he 
sent to Paris the pictures, “Louis XIIL’s Vows” and “The Entrance 
“of Charles L into Paris,” and at once became famous) From that 
time began those passionate discussions between the admirers of 
Ingres and those who preferred Delacroix, discussions difficult to 
understand even to-day, after so many years have passed over them 
and both the artists who fought for their respective ideals are dead. 
From that time also began the sharp and unjust criticism of the 
romantic writers, who saw in Ingres rather an archeologist than an 
artist, an academician insensible to life and reality. We inherited 
that unjust appreciation, and until recently we have not understood 
Ingres; we have overlooked his ardent love of the beautiful, a love 
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full of passion and poetry which showed itself in a new vision. 
Baudelaire alone, always very sensitive and quick to understand 
anything unusually artistic, said: “Ingres a Pideal antique a ajouté 
“Les curiosités et les minuties de Part moderne ;” but that highly just 
and appreciative sentence seemed paradoxical to the classics and 
romantics, who failed to see anything in Ingres’ work, They were 
so blnd that they did not even notice that in his portraits Ingres 
has given a clear picture of the people of his epoch and ‘that he felt 
the pulse of the historical moment. The admirers of classicism did 
not take in this feature of Ingres’ art, for it did not express the 
academic tradition; they looked upon him as their last refuge in 
their fight with the Romantics—a kind o? tabernacle in which the 
Hellenic ideal was guarded from modern influence. 

Ingres himself had so strange a conception of his own mission to 
preach the beauty of Raphael and the cult of the antique, that during 
his sojourn in Florence he had shut his eyes to the marvels of the 
Florentine school He would have liked not to see, not to feel, not 
to admire either the solemn figures of Giotto or Cimabue, or the 
celestial visions of Fra-Angelico or the supernatural creations of 
Buonarotti But as his artistic soul was too sensitive to the charm 
of masterpieces, he could not pass them by with indifference, and ıt 
so happened that all those masterpieces, which he could not help 
seeing, were absorbed by him, in spite oz himself. When, in 1824, 
he returned to Paris and painted “Homer” and “St. Symphorinus,” 
his debt to Michael Angelo and Sebastien del Piombo was manifest. 

In “Homer's Apotheosis” one can see zhat Ingres still maintained 
his personal creative will, notwithstanding his exalted respect for 
Raphael; there is nothing in Ingres’ canvas that might remind one, 
in colour, style or composition, of Sanzio’s “School of Athens.” How 
different is that singer of singers from all those I have seen painted, 
standing in the centre, solemn as Jupiter! He is almost a demi-god; 
at his feet sit Odyssea and Ihatfe, a winged muse crowns him, and 
he is surrounded by a crowd of those who had derived from his 
immortal songs the sentiment of poetry. 

“Les hommes qui cultivent les lettres et les arts sont tous les 
“enfants d'Homer,” said Ingres; consequently in the apotheosis of 
the great blind man he surrounded him with immortal bards, poets 
and singers of all nations and all centuries. All those figures the 
painter distributed into square groups, and by this means he has 
produced an effect of severe, truly Olympian, beauty. “Homer's 
“ Apotheosis ” is built like a logical puzzle, like a figure of oratory; 
everything in it—people, architecture and background—goes to make 
up a monumental whole. 

The artistic problem is quite different in “St Symphorinus,” for 
which Ingres has found inspiration in a Gothic missal Here the 
artist has demonstrated what tragic beatty he could produce, of what 
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ability he was capable in modelling, in using light and shade; how 
he could understand character. This composition is very dramatic; 
a woeful tragedy is played in it without pathos, without theatrical 
recitation, a holy tragedy of the self-denial and self-sacrifice of a 
saint, who believed and was not afraid to die. The legend says that 
St. Symphorinus, brought up as a Christian, would not deny his creed 
and bow to the goddess Berencytia, for which he died in awful 
tortures, during which he was comforted by his mother. 

During the period from 1824 to 1834 Ingres painted many portraits, 
which are not only masterpieces but also historical documents for the 
times of the July monarchy. One sees amongst them such types as 
that of the business man, “Dix-Huit-Cent-Trente,” insolent because 
of his success and his wealth, and many Messieurs Prud’hommes and 
their respectable wives, with short busts, wearing mantillas @ Za 
Paméla, Among all those portraits the most remarkable is that of - 
the director of the Journal des Débats, Bertin. His features are regular 
but his head, set on large shoulders, is heavy; he sits in an armchair, 
his big hands resting on his enormous legs; he is massive and clumsy 
like a log. The whole spirit of the bourgeoisie is expressed in that 
canvas; it is a synopsis of the epoch; an epic poem of its tendencies 
and its ideals. 

During that time Ingres began his educational efforts ; he opened 
a school of painting and: tried to impart to his not very numerous 
pupils his theory, his artistic credo; he believed himself to be an 
“apostle, for he said: “Part west pas seulement une profession, cest 
“aussi un apostolat” The little, fat, impetuous man had in fact 
something of the sacerdotal in him; enthusiasm, faith and energy 
radiated from his proud and independent face. “He looks,” Theodore 
de Banville said of him, “like a figure of a threatening Titan by 
“Michael Angelo; it seems that while creating him Buonarotti began 
“to work, as was his custom, without previously having taken any 
“measurement and starting from the head; as the block of marble 
“proved to be too short, the torso was made in proportion, but he was 
“obliged to make the legs too short.” 

And how enthusiastically that Titan was sowing the seeds of his 
thought in his academy! He would throw out handfuls of sentences, 
sometimes pompous in style, a little ridiculous in form, reminding one 
slightly of maxims and aphorisms of the prototypes of the bourgeoisie, 
Messieurs Prud'homme and Brid’oison, but fyll of truth and of deep 
respect for art and beauty. Here are some of them :— 

Le dessin cest la probité de Part. 
Il faut donner de la santé à la forme. 
Le calme est la première beauté du corps. 


‘The last sentence is very interesting; it Is strange, however, that 
Ingres’ view was the same as that of Baudelaire, whose ideas were 
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vastly different from his, but who said: “ye kais le monument qui 
“déplace les lignes” Sometimes, however, Ingres’ impetuosity made 
him onesided and prejudiced. Everybody who differed from him was 
his foe, and for this reason he said that Rubens was a painter of 
slaughter houses, a kind of butcher-artist, fond of blood ... . “ches 
“Rubens ıl y a avant tout de la chair fratche dans la pensie et de 
“létal dans la mise-en-scène” 

Speaking of ideals in art he exclaimed: “Sirs, one must dominate 
“one’s mind in order to be able to distinguish truth from falsehood.- 
“This result is reached through onesidedness; one should eliminate 
“everything that is not beautiful, and live with beauty always. How 
“amusing and monstrous is the love gt turns at the same time 
“to Murillo and Raphael! ” 

And yet this passiomate man was called cold and devoid of 
temperament both by his admirers and his adversaries; all of them 
would have shut him up in the narrow formula of classicism and 
‘ put on him the label of an academician. Disgusted with the sharp 
criticism of such judges as Landon and Kératry, and perhaps 
discouraged at not being understood by the would-be classics, Ingres 
left Paris in 1834, and went to Rome as director of the Académie 
de France. There he diffused amongst th: young students the cult 
of the beautiful; from thence he sent to his country such marvellous 
pictures as “Stratonice,” “The Holy Virgin with a Wafer,” “Raphael 
“and the Fornarina,” “Pius VIL” “Franzesca di Rimini,” “Roger 
“delivering Angelica,” “Odalisque,” “The Portrait of Cherubini,” etc. 
Those pictures were received by the public and the critics not as 
masterpieces, which they really are, but a3 arguments pro ef contra 
in the dispute with the school of Delacroix; and when, in 1841, the 
admirers of Ingres persuaded him to return to Paris, they did so in 
order to make of him a banner under which might gather together 
the survivors of the defeated Classics. 

When Ingres settled in Paris (1861) he was already very old. 
Surrounded by the respect of some, persecuted by the hatred of others, 
he painted, preached and got angry as formerly. Neither fame nor 
age tranquillised that seething nature. -He was as determined a 
fighter as he was a zealous propagandist; none of his hatred died, 
none of his cults became weaker. He wculd cry at the opera when 
listening to Glick’s Alcestis, and go to the museums to copy antique 
sculpture that “he might learn how to draw.” Proud and unbending 
in his old age, he was able to say: “Down to this day the fear of 
“opinion has never made me retreat cne inch, because I have 
“considered it to be a point of honour to remain faithful to my old 
“convictions, which I will never give up, not at the last hour of .my 
“life.” He was 82 years old when he pronounced the word: ¢tiamst 
OMNES, EGO NOM. 

The years had no influence over hin; his everlasting vitality 
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enabled him to produce new works not inferior to those he had done 
when he was of mature age. It was quite in advanced age that he 
painted “La Source,” a figure that embodies all the charms of virginity, 
then “Venus,” which represents the mature type of womanly beauty, 
and the already-mentioned “Turkish Bath.” How far are these 
three works from the woman whom a, poet called Venfant malade 
et douse fois impur! Ingres’ types of women are vigorous and 

- invigorating ; they are wrapped up in youthful poetry and the majesty 
of beauty. 

Ingres is not a colourist, if by; colouring we should understand 
not the composition of colours, but the mutual play of reflection. 
He said, with romantic pomposity: “le refit est indigne de la 
“majesté de l'histoire,” a saying which, although apparently ridiculous, 
is not wrong, for the principal point in colouring is its strength and 
certainty, while its quality is the relation of shade to light and their 
delicate’ tones. All those qualities are in Ingres’ pictures, There 
is something more, for his palette shines sometimes with a rare 
variety of colours; some of his pictures ‘remind one of the oriental, 
faded brocades and rugs, while others make one think of the 
illuminations in old prayer books. 

Therefore when Ingres’ contemporary critic, Theophile Silvestre 
called him un Chinois égaré dans les rues d Athènes, wishing to make 
him ridiculous, he unintentionally very well characterised his art, in 

` order to love it one must look intently at it, for, as he said, Zes 
chefs-d œuvre ne sont pas pour thlouir ; tls soni pour convaincre. 


& C. DE SOISSONS. 


THE TURKISH ARMY. 


HE Turks have always been essentially and above everything 

else a military people. By this I mean that they soon 
learned to frame the marual qualities of their race in a strong and 
comprehensive organisation which raised them from the level of 
warriors to that of soldiers) The foundaticns of this system, which 
for several centuries was far in advance of the conceptions and 
practice of Europe in the matter of warlike institutions, were laid as 
early as the first half of the fourteenth century in the reign of their 
second Sultan, Orkhan (1326-1360). Ever since that time they have 
disposed of standing armies, regularly recruited and strictly national, 
instead of the levies of feudal troops and mercenaries, raised only 
as occasion arose, in and outside of their own geographical limits, by 
the European States until a comparatively recent date. (The 
Janissaries, though recruited by means of raids from among the 
neighbouring Christian peoples until 1648, after which they became 
a caste, were thoroughly assimilated, the men who composed this 
celebrated corps being transplanted into the Turkish community as 
very young children.) To-day the principle upon which the military 
establishment of Turkey was reared has become almost universal. 
The “armed nation” idea is only an extension of it In many other 
respects relating to preparation for war, especially in their armament, 
which included artillery long before it came into use in European 
camps, the Turks showed themselves superior to their European 
neighbours. This superiority has disappeared long ago. Turkey 
has still retained all the characteristics of a military State, but the 
poison of dissolution, which has been circulating in her veins for the 
last two centuries, and which has reduced to profound decay a State 
once so exuberantly healthy and vigorous, has not spared her military 
institutions, It is all the more necessary to give an accurate 
description of the military condition of Turkey in the present day 
because the general public labour under misapprehensions in this respect, 
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the tendency being to overrate her fighting powers. It is the object 
of this article to deal with this important subject from a general 
point of view. For technical details-the “Statesman’s Year Book” 
can be consulted with profit. 

Military service is compulsory in Turkey, but only for the Mussul- 
man population. The Christian subjects of the Sultan are and have 
always been excluded from the army on the reasonable ground that 
their presence in it would only be a source of weakness, owing to 
social and political causes) The difference is so great between the 
customs of the followers of the Cross and the Crescent respectively ; 
the relationship in which they stand to one another in Turkey places 
them on such different levels as citizens of the same State; the . 
aspirations of the former, encouraged and supported by Europe, are so 
dangerous to the integrity of this State, which is founded on the 
predominance of one religion over the other, that the Sultans have 
wisely held by the rule not to introduce into the ranks of their troops 
the Christian element, which, on its side, has not been in the least 
disposed to protest against an arrangement thoroughly in accord 
with its secret wishes. It would have been wiser still, though from a 
modern point of view execrable, on the part of Osman and -his 
successors if they had forced into the Mussulman fold the Christian 
‘peoples conquered by them, and, at the same time, reduced to a 
common Turkish denominator these same peoples, as well as those 
who accepted Islamism voluntarily from the Turks as a result of 
defeat, like the Albanians and Kurds, and especially that people to 
whom the conquering race itself owes its religion and which also 
came under the Ottoman sceptre, namely, the Arabs) The strength 
of the State would have increased enormously not only in a military 
but in a political sense, and in all probability this would have allowed 
it to tide over the evil days which have come upon it, a thing which 
seems impossible to a Turkish dominion of which the prop is a people 
not numbering more than 9,000,000 As a compensation for 
exemption from military service, the Rayahs (Christian subjects of 
Turkey) have to pay a military tax called Bedel-i-Askeriyé. 

The Turkish law obliging all Mussulmans to do military duty 
contains several exceptions, of which the most notable are those 
‘relating to Constantinople—a town of over 1,000,000 inhabitants, a 
good half of whom are Mussulmans—and to the province of Tripoli in 
Barbary. Neither of these regions provides a single regular soldier 
to the Sultan’s forces) The privilege of the capital dates from the 
time of Mehmed IL, the Conqueror (the only Sultan to whom the 
surname of Conqueror has been attached in Turkish history, he 
being the Conqueror par excellence in the eyes of the Turks by reason 
of his capture of Constantinople), when it was meant to attract Turkish 
settlers to the place, and still survives owing, in a great measure, to 
sentimental and political reasons. That of Tripoli is due to the desire 
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not to create what would be a source of serious discontent in a 
detached province of the Empire. Even in this restricted sense the 
obligation under which the Mussulmans are placed to serve in the 
army exists only in principle. The Porte has been taught by bitter 
experience that in Albania, Kurdistan, Yemen and Hedjaz the enforce- 
ment of conscription can be obtained only at the cost of regularly 
recurring campaigns) Therefore these lawless provinces are 
practically allowed to enjoy exemption from military duty. Only 
those who care join the colours. This means that the Albanian and 
Kurdish contingents are at least 50 per cent. below par. The Arab 
contingent has never come into existence in any shape or numbers. 
The only perfectly reliable sources of recruitment of the Imperial 
Army are: first and principally, the Turks proper, the founders of 
the Ottoman Empire, who are still to be fcund practically free from 
all alloy in the central provinces of Anatolia, but live also in con- 
siderable numbers (relatively speaking) as a mixed race throughout 
Asiatic and European Turkey; secondly, the Lazes, a people of 
Greek descent living along the southern shore of the Black Sea; 
thirdly, the Syrians. 

In time of war the Ottoman Army could muster close upon a 
million of men, 10 to 15 per cent of whom, however,-would be 
represented by irregular troops and volunteers, that is to say, by 
Kurdish and Circassian cavalry, and Albanian, Bosniak and other: 
amateur warriors eager to take up arms in defence of the Crescent. 
The backbone of this force would be the Turkish contingent, sur- 
passing the others not only in numbers but in all the natural qualities 
of the soldier. 

The bravery of the Turkish “Mehmed” (Tommy) is well known. 
It proceeds from the absolute unconsciousness of danger. In its 
blindness it is almost animal like, but, precisely on that account, 
knows no limits) Its nature is best revealed by the attention the 
Turkish soldier is capable of giving in the thick of battle to trivial 
details of ordinary life, such as the undoing of his boot strings, which: 
he will sit down calmly and unconcernedly <o put right, or the flight 
of a bird, which he will follow in its course, or a humorous incident 
which will set him laughing. It is a purely racial characteristic 
Contrary to what is generally thought to be the case, religious 
inspiration has little or nothing to do with it Islamism only adds to 
the warlike eathusiasm of the Turk It makes him more eager, 
more strenuous, more enterprising in battle with the infidel, since 
death in such a case secures to him the transcendent rewards of 
martyrdom; but his fearlessness is not greater when he is waging 
war against the latter than when he is fighting his rebellious Albanian 
or Arab co-religionist, which he is constantly employed in doing by 
order of the Sultan. He is as enduring as he is brave, and as 
disciplined as he is endurmg. What he can put up with in the way 
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of hardships of every description is far beyond the capacity of the 
European soldier, not excluding the Russian, who, however, might 
equal the Turk in this'connection were it not for the drinking habit 
to which he is a victim and from which the former is absolutely free. 
To find an exact parallel for the power of the Turk to defy all forms 
of suffering we must go to China and Japan. It does not detract in 
the least from his merit in this respect to say, what is perfectly true 
in his case as in that of the Chinese and Japanese, that his impassive- 
ness where pain-producing circumstances are concerned proceeds in 
a great measure from imsensibility. Ultimately this means the 
possession of an exceptionally healthy and robust constitution; and 
health and strength, which certainly are among the inheritances of 
the Turk, are great virtues. The discipline of the Turk does not 
show in superficial matters. He reserves his salute for full-blown 
generals, and otherwise behaves towards his superiors with a sans 
géne which produces a bad impression on those who are accustomed 
to connect obedience with a complicated display of respect. But his 
submissiveness to those in command ıs quite extraordinary, though 
under the present Government of Turkey the conditions of his 
military service have become so intolerable that mutiny has become a 
frequent occurrence in the Imperial Army. The wonder is that any 
discipline at all exists in its midst. The Turkish’ soldier is withal 
good-natured, self-reliant and resourceful I should add that this last 
quality is characteristic of all the inhabitants of Turkey, who, in the 
semi-barbarous condition of the country, are constantly forced to 
exercise their wits with great keenness to preserve their bare 
existence. 

The Laze is almost equal to the Turk in military virtues. What, 
however, distinguishes him particularly from the latter and makes 
him rather less valuable as a soldier in the Imperial Army is the 
absence on his part of that blind devotion to the Sultan-Caliph which 
finds the Turkish Tommy ready for any kind of work asked of him 


_ in the name of his Imperial Majesty. 


The Albanian, the -Kurd and the Circassian are very much of the 
same ‘quality in the field. They are all brave, especially the Albanian, 
but more consciously so than the Turk, and therefore more subject 
to reactions. They all have more dash than he, but less steadiness, 
‘and are not easily amenable to discipline. Thus, splendid fighting 
men as they all are, they do not come up to the Turkish standard as 
soldiers. The Syrian ranks lowest in the scale of military attributes, 
but still provides a useful contingent to the Ottoman Army. f 

On the whole, and considering the great preponderance of the 
Turk in its midst, the Ottoman Army is composed of the most 
admirable material Well organised, well trained, well officered and 
well treated, it would constitute a force capable of extraordinary 


achievements, especially in a struggle with a Christan adversary. 
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But it is so deficient in all these conditions that in a war with a 
civilised Power nothing but splendid episgdes leading to no practical 
results could be expected of it, unless it enjoyed, in a very marked 
degree, the advantage of numbers. The.idea that under the present 
Sultan the Turkish Army has made great progress is entirely 
erroneous. So far from this bemg true, it has considerably 
degenerated from the standard to which it had risen under Abd-ul- 
Aziz, the reason being that the present ruler of Turkey, who, 
unfortunately for himself and his country, is a monomaniac, sees an 
internal source of danger to his throne and person in every step 
towards reform, and more particularly in an army with a sense of its 
own efficiency. It is a pathetic instance of the work of destruction 
deliberately undertaken by the practically irresponsible Abd-ul-Hamid 
in his Empire. Everybody has been long accustomed to think of the 
civil institutions of Turkey as rotten to the core, but the mind of 
the historical student feels something akin to pain in being initiated 
into the secrets of the degradation of the Turkish Army, which only 
thirty years ago stood out alone,.still glorious even in defeat, as a 
pleasing survival of the greatest and most interesting element of 
Turkish civilisation, which was once of a very high order. 

What in the eyes of many people maintains the illusion that - 
progress is being made in the Turkish Army is the employment by 
the Sultan of a German military mission, which, when it first took up 
its duties twenty years ago, was under the presidency of that eminent 
soldier and military author, Baron von der Goltz. But the Sultan’s 
object in engaging it was to throw dust in the eyes of Europe and 
his own people. Baron von der Goltz himself practically told the 
writer that the arrangement proved to be a farce. Thanks to 
miracles of diplomacy and energy, thanks to repeated threats of 
resignation, this conscientious as well as highly capable military 
adviser to the Sultan succeeded in carrying through, during the term 
of his contract, a few reforms, principal among them being 
those relating to the system of recruitment and mobilisation. This is 
the only part of his work which has survived, and constitutes almost 
all the progress accomplished in the Turkish Army during the reign 
of the present Sultan. In every other respect but one, that of its 
armament, which in greater part has been brought up to date, it has 
either remained stationary or retrograded, notwithstanding the 
continued presence in Turkey of the German military mission, which 
after the departure of its first chief seems to have easily resigned 
itself to inactivity. 

The training of the Turkish soldier is confined to elementary drill 
in the barrack yard Anything beyond this, especially shooting 
practice and manceuvres, is considered by the Sultan as likely to 
offer opportunities for a movement directed against the Palace, and 
is therefore strictly forbidden. The cadres are formed, with few 
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exceptions, by men who have either received no technical instruction 
at all, and some of whom are even illiterate, or whose educational 
equipment is that provided by the Military Academy at Con- 
stantinople. To give an idea of the spirit which presides over this 
establishment it will suffice to say that for the last twelve years it has 
been under the direction of a man whose special and only qualification 
for the post was his well-proven aptitude to act the part of spy, and 
that the teaching of chemistry ceased to form part of its programme 
after the bomb outrage committed two years ago during one of the 
Selamlik ceremonies. 

But what interferes even more with the efficiency of the Turkish 
Army is the complete demoralisation into which it has been plunged 
by the misguided Abd-ul-Hamid. It has been one of the principal 
objects of his reign to sow rivalry and dissension in its midst, so that, 
with the exception of the Turkish regiments, who have not been . 
worked upon because they are too devoted to be feared and too 
stolid to be moved to hatred against their own co-religionists— 
besides which they are meant to act the part of general policeman in 
the Empire—each racial section is at feud with the other. It is 
especially among the troops entrusted with the safety of the Imperial 
residence, and of which there is a whole brigade, that this spirit is 
fostered, so that it is not uncommon for regular battles to take place 
between them. No doubt when things have reached this pass the 
Sultan considers that his object has been exceeded. But the remedy 
is easy. The guilty battalions are tricked out of their cantonments 
at Yildiz, surrounded by Turkish regiments, and packed off to some 
remote part of the Empire, others taking their place and retaining it 
until they have also lost the sense of the limits they may reach in 
their hostility to one another. 

Irrespective of race, every officer is tempted with the prospects of 
promotion and other rewards to spy upon his comrades and report 
their doings. Thus cohesion and esprit de corps are totally absent 
from the Imperial Army. Popularity in those who belong to it causes 
considerable umbrage and anxiety. When it is great and attaches to 
officers of the highest rank it leads to their practical exclusiou from 
the army. Thus, under the title of Grand Marshal of the Court and 
with innumerable favours heaped upon him, Osman Pasha, of Plevna 
fame, now dead, was neither more nor less than a prisoner at Yildiz. 
Thus also Moukhtar Pasha, the Anatolian “Ghazi,” has been for 
twenty-five years as much of an exile as an emissary under the title 
of Ottoman Commissioner in Egypt—an exile on £12,000 a year, 
enough to reconcile him to his fate. In officers of lower rank 
popularity leads to commands on the confines of the Empire or to 
perpetual removal from one military district to another. 

Another and equally great source of weakness in the Ottoman Army 
is to be found in the lamentable incompleteness and imperfection, 
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of its commissariat and medical arrangements) There is no doubt 
that in time of war Turkey will find herself extraordinanly crippled 
and enfeebled by this situation. It takes an incredible amount of 
hardship to disable the Turk, and he dies as hard as a cat. But 
there are limits even to his powers of endurance. Owing to 
insufficient and unwholesome food, owing to the complete absence of 
sanitary precautions and ambulance aid in campaign time, a large 
proportion of the Turkish battalions engaged in war are destined to 
die miserably and ingloriously lying on their backs. Under these 
circumstances it is reasonable to discount in a very large measure the 
numerical strength of the Turkish Army and consider that it does 
not really represent more than 500,000 to 600,000 men, singe the 
destructive causes just mentioned will begin to operate as soon as it 
is involved in hostilities. What is happening in Arabia fully bears 
out these contentions. The Imperial regiments are melting like snow 
11 the sun as a result of disease, hunger end thirst. What under a 
fairly competent administration might easily have been a victorious 
campaign seems to be assuming the aspect of a most disastrous 
expedition, leading to political results of an even more serious 
character. It gives the measure of the folly and stupidity presiding 
over the counsels of the Empire that in a question of vital importance 
to the State and dynasty, viz, that of retaining the holy cities of 
Islam under the sceptre of Osman, no departure from the ordinary 
methods of Yildiz should have been attempted. But Quos Deus vult 
perdere.... 

To sum up, the Ottoman Army might be one of the most formidable 
military machines of the world. In its present condition, however, 
which is becoming intrinsically worse from year to year and is further 
affected by the general state of disorganisation of the Empire, it is 
questionable whether it will secure victory to the latter in what seems 
to be its unavoidable struggle in the near future with Bulgaria, a 
State with a population under 4,000,000, but one which is making 
rapid strides in civilisation and is particularly well equipped for war. 

In its relation to England, whose occupation of Egypt constitutes 
a source of friction with Turkey, the Turkish army is not very much 
better situated. True, it would possess a huge advantage in numbers 
over a British expeditionary force; but this is more than neutralised 
by the political situation in Syria, where an Anglo-Turkish war would 
be fought out, and by the strategic advantages which accrue to 
England by virtue of her presence in Cyprus and her naval power. 
For this reason, and also because of the general political situation, 
which is becoming more and more favourable to England, the friction 
between the two Powers can scarcely lead to hostilities. This was 
proved during the Tabah incident last year. 


A. DE BILINSEL 


THE NEW TREATMENT OF ‘CANCER. 


S the reader can scarcely fail to be aware, the recent study of 
cancer has specially concerned itself with the possibility of 
opposing the disease by means of the hypodermic injection of certain 
ferments which pass into the blood and are carried by it to the site 
of the malady. At the present time there is a striking difference 
between the verdict of our own Cancer Research upon the results of 
this treatment in the mouse, and that of the German Cancer Research 
upon its results in man: but so many ¢linical reports have lately 
been obtained that the prospects of the treatment of malignant 
disease by ferments may now be discussed. More than nineteen 
months of work and waiting have passed since my attention was 
actively directed to this subject, and my present warrant for writing 
` depends mainly upon the work which has been done in America since 
the beginning of April, 1906, upon work done in Italy, and upon the 
recent researches of Professor Von Leyden and his assistants at the 
German Cancer Institute in Berlin. 


THE TROPHOBLASTIC THEORY OF CANCER. 


There are so many urgent things to say that I must be 
extremely brief in discussing the theory advanced in 1902, to which 
many years of embryological work led Dr. Beard of Edinburgh, 
and which later issued in his recommendation of trypsin and 
its brother ferment amylopsin as means of treating cancer. 
As briefly as possible, he believes that what is known as the 
“alternation of generations” obtains amongst the higher animals as 
well as amongst the lower; that indeed at a certain stage even in 
human development a larval structure can be found; that this begins 
to be destroyed and gradually disappears when the pancreas or sweet- 
bread of the developing individual becomes active; that this 
disappearance is due to the digestive action of the ferments produced 
by the pancreas; and that essentially a malignant tumour is one and 
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the same as this larval tissue or trophoblast. In other words, a 
cancer is “irresponsible trophoblast.” Since the “critical period ”— 
as Dr. Beard calls it—at which the embryo changes its mode of 
digestion, is determined by the activity of the pancreas—that is to 
say, since normal trophoblast is killed and digested by the pancreas 
—active pancreatic extract should effect the death and digestion of 
“irresponsible trophoblast” or malignant tissue. Such malignant 
tissue Dr. Beard believes to arise from certain orders of aberrant or 
misplaced germ-cells, such as he has found in almost all parts of the 
embryos of various lower animals. The reader who is concerned with 
the theory must be referred to Dr. Beard’s nany monographs, mainly 
published by Gustav Fischer, of Jena, and his various contributions 
to the Lancet. But for my present purpose the theory is nought. 
The manner in which Dr. Beard was led, on December 13th, 1904, 
to suggest the pancreatic ferments as the natural means of treating 
cancer, may be of the utmost interest from the scientific standpoint : 
here our only question is whether the suggestion is worth anything to 
victims of this appalling disease. 


THE USE OF THE FERMENTS. 


The essential agents of the treatment aze the pancreatic ferments 
which have for some time been known t physiologists under the 
names of trypsin and amylopsin. They are in no sense whatever 
patent medicines or empirical drugs, but substances which are being 
manufactured at this moment within every >ne of my readers, and the 
principal properties of which have long been familiar to students of 
the chemistry of digestion. The ferment trypsin is known as the 
most powerful means by which the body of any of the vertebrates, 
including man, digests and breaks down che albuminous or proteid 
matter which constitutes the most importent ingredient of the food 
of all animals whatsoever. Now, accordmg to Dr. Beard, trypsin 
can not only digest certain of the dead proteids of the food, but also 
it can kill and digest the living proteids of a malignant tumour. This 
conclysion has lately been confirmed by Frofessor Von Leyden and 
several others in Berlin, as we shall see. 

The reader will remember that Dr. Beard was led to his theory by 
observing in the developing animal the ccincidence in time between 
the appearance of functional activity in the gland known as the 
pancreas or sweetbread, and the gradual disappearance of the 
particular tissue which is called trophoblast, and of which he 
believes a cancer to be composed. But the pancreas secretes not 
merely trypsin but three other ferments. It would seem probable, 
according to Dr. Beard, that when a gland secretes more ferments 
than one, they have a relation to one another, and may indeed be 
complementary. This would appear to be so in the present instance. 
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It seems that the administration of trypsin alone may suffice to 
destroy the albumin contained in the cells of a cancerous growth, and 
essential to their life: but the products of the digestion are by no 
means such ultimate and easily-disposed-of compounds as carbonic 
acid gas and water. On the contrary, no one who has any acquaint- 
ance with the amazing complexity of the compounds we call proteids 
will be surprised to learn that, in all probability, trypsin breaks them 
into a large or small number of intermediate substances, which 
necessarily enter the blood from the tumour and have then and there 
to be reckoned with. These substances may belong to the series which 
the chemists call alcohols, amido-acids, amines and others. They may, 
even, be higher proteoses and albumoses, some of which are known 
to possess markedly poisonous properties. In considering these matters, 
and pondering over the various unpleasant symptoms which may 
follow the use of trypsin alone in cancer—such as drowsiness, nausea, 
and puffiness of the skin—it occurred to Dr. Beard that perhaps it was 
not wise completely to follow Nature’s indications by using trypsin 
alone : that perhaps in man and the mammals Nature “made a mistake ” 
in trusting to trypsin alone, until the stage of mammary or milk- 
nutrition was passed—for the pancreas produces no amylopsin till 
after this period. (That is why babies cannot digest starch) Trial 
has therefore been made of the injection of the powerful ferment, 
amylopsin, which is also produced by the pancreas. Just as trypsin 
is without action on glycogen or starch, so also amylopsin has no 
action upon proteids; and there is no reason to believe that it is 
capable of effecting any good by itself: but the argument is that it 
should be of value in disposing of the intermediate products which 
result from the digestion of the cancer-proteids by trypsin. This 
theory has now been widely tested by practice, and with apparent 
success (Morton, Cleaves, Pinkuss). It is reported that the use of 
amylopsin in the later stages of treatment, when unpleasant symptoms 
are apt to arise in consequence of the absorption into the blood of the 
products of the dead and degenerating tumour, goes very far to 
avert these symptoms. ‘They have repeatedly been suppressed 
‘immediately after its use. Trypsin alone, without amylopsin,,“is a 
“very deadly remedy for cancer” (Beard). 

It must be remembered that, in these early days, it has not been 
legitimate—except in the case of mice—to trust in trypsin except as 
a forlorn hope in inoperable cases. It is evident that the larger the 
tumour the more abundant will be the products of its disintegration. 
Thus the difficulty arising from the absorption of such abundant 
matter from the dead tumour may be regarded as no more than 
incidental to the first phase of the new treatment. When a tumour 
is young and quite small, the products of its death and degeneration 
should be proportionately eee and it should be an easy matter to 
deal with them. 
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And now as to trypsin itself. Probably the ordinary student of 
physiology fancies that he knows what there is to know about this 
ferment. But a discovery like this always tests the state of science in 
regard to the matters with which it deals. Itis difficult, for instance, to 
ascertain how much trypsin is normally produced every day in the body, 
or whether—and if so, how—the amount varies at different ages—a 
question which may bear on the age-incidence of cancer. Nor until the 
new German work could I find any statements as to what becomes of 
the trypsin which each of us daily produces. Does it leave the body 
somehow as such, or is it broken up within the body? Is it normally 
contained in the blood, and, if so, to what extent? The blood and 
the body-fluids in general are alkaline, be it remembered, and it is in 
an alkaline medium that trypsin acts best (It also acts in weak 
acid, and in a neutral medium). All these questions will have to be 
investigated soon. Probably the great firm of Fairchild Brothers and 
Foster, who have long studied the digestive ferments, know more 
about them than anyone else, but even their knowledge is not yet 
sufficient for our needs. It is to this frm—of New York, by the way 
—-that application should be made for trypsin and amylopsin.* 
Certain facts of more immediate importance have been ascertained. 
No one an earth knows kow any ferment acts: but some of the 
necessary conditions are known. If a ferment be heated, it loses its 
activity permanently. Some pioneers of this subject have filled their 
syringes with the injection before allowing them to cool after the 
boiling which is necessary for purposes of sterilisation. The conse-' 
quence has been the destruction of the trypsin and failure to obtain 
any results from its use. Or the water with which the injection is 
diluted has not been allowed to cool sufficiently after boiling, and the 
game consequence has ensued. (The newest injections require no 
dilution.) Again, it is found that trypsin only keeps at all under certain 
definite conditions. Injections prepared with an insufficient pro- 
portion of glycerine have been found to be totally inert after a few 
days, and none wil keep for many weeks: hence the possibility of 
many more failures. : 

Indeed, though the principles of the treatment are so simple, its 
details require the utmost care. The trypsin in the injection must be 
active in the first place, and must not be destroyed by heat in the 
second place. Yet, again, in the course of diluting the solution and 
actually injecting it, the most careful antiseptic or aseptic precautions 
must be observed. In one early instance, where results were 
published in a professional journal in America, abscesses formed at 
the site of injection, and the recorder minutely described those 
abscesses, under the impression, presumably, that they were caused 
by the trypsin. Possibly he shared the opinion, communicated a 


* Their agents in Great Britaln are Messrs Burroughs, Wellcome & Co Messrs. 
Squire & Sons, of Oxford Street, also prepare active and trustworthy injections. 
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year ago to a London newspaper by a physician, that the injection of 
trypsin anywhere would cause an abscess. But this is utter nonsense. . 
Trypsin has no power whatever to injure or,in any way affect the 
normal living cells of the body. This is suffiqiently shown by the 
fact that it is daily produced in the body. Abscesses following 
an injection have the same meaning as abscesses following any other 
injection—germs have been allowed to enter. But this should never 
happen, and, in the~cases I have myself observed, it has never 
happened. In the pioneer case which I watched, in February and 
March, r906, in a poor quarter of London, where every excuse existed 
for contamination of the injections by dirt, I found it impossible even 
to discover whére they had been made. Dr. Luther, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, reports that he has given 500 injections without a 
single abscess: and I have never seen an abscess following injection 
in any of the many cases I have watched. 

In my articles published last year I endeavoured—but apparently 
without success—to emphasise the innocent character of this ferment. 
Subsequent correspondence has shown that it is regarded with the 
utmost apprehension and suspicion by many of those who have used 
it, with the consequence that not nearly sufficient has been employed. 
One wonders what on earth some people think trypsin to be. They 
treat it as if it were some rare and subtle poison, the properties of 
which are entirely unknown. But trypsin is not a poison—or rather, 
not a poison to normal tissue. It is an entirely innocent, normal, and 
invaluable constituent of the body. It is incapable of causing an 
abscess, for instance, and cannot possibly give rise to any symptoms 
in anyone who does not suffer from cancer.. No physician has any 
hesitation in prescribing pancreatic extract, which has been used for 
years as a digestive. Why, then, should the administration of its 
principal ingredient, trypsin, be looked upon with such alarm? One 

_would think that trypsin was a fancy name given by Dr. Beard to 
some secret nostrum of his own invention, instead of being the name 
given by the celebrated physiologist, Professor Kiihne, in 1876, to a 
normal ingredient of every healthy body. In so far as trypsin does 
cause unpleasant sympt6ms in patients who suffer from cancer——such 
symptoms cannot arise in anyone else—it furnishes evidence of its 
own utility. With the means of meeting such symptoms I have 
already dealt. The local irritation which may follow injections is due 
not to the trypsin but the at present indispensable glycerine. 

In the summary of Professor Morton’s Provisional Report of 
December 8th, 1906 (“New York Medical Record ”), it is noted, as 
I have formerly insisted, that the appearance: of constitutional 
symptoms, inconvenient though they may be, is of good omen, clearly 
auguring an influence of trypsin upon the tumour. Very different 
are the facts in health, where, according to Dr. Beard’s theory, there 
ig no tissue upon which trypsin can act. Dr. S. N. Pinkus, of Berlin, 
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has given as many as six “ampoules.” of highly active trypsin at one 
time to a dog weighing only thirteen pounds, without causing any 
observable symptoms whatever except increase in weight. One 
“ampoule” being the average dose for a human being weighing 
perhaps one hundred and forty pounds, the significance of these 
experiments will be evident to the reader. Similar observations have 
been lately made on many animals and the observers themselves. 

Enough has been said to show that the apparently trivial details 
of the treatment are really all-important It will also be evident that 
negative results, as such, prove nothing and are of no significance 
whatever when weighed against positive results. That a tumour 
definitely proved to be malignant should be absolutely arrested in its 
wth, and indeed killed outright, is a fact of the first importance: 
no importance, except to those immediately concerned, is a 
tive result—at any rate, unless we can bs sure that the injections 
y contained active trypsin, and that this entered the body in 
sufficient quantities in the active state. Cases of failure at this stage 
cannot be held to prove anything: cases of success when the 
disease was certainly active cancer prove everything. Difficulties 
such as these have to be encountered by every method of 
treatment, and to be aware of them is to be prepared fully to 
appreciate its successes. It is not everyone, unaided, who will show 
the necessary practical acquaintance with the manner in which trypsin 
deteriorates in solutions, the conditions of temperature under which 
it decomposes—anything above only 60°C. or 140°F., or at low 
temperatures, as when the injections are packed in ice. 








RECORDED RESULTS. 


The first really important case was published by Dr. Clarence Rice, 
of New York (“New York Medical Record,” Nov, 24th, 1906, p. 812). 
This is a case of what cannot be doubted to have been cancer of 
the voice-box, or larynx, and it was cured. Results definitely 
followed the use of trypsin, jand in proportior to the dose. Dr. Rice 
and his fellow-worker remark that only one cause for doubt as to the 
malignant nature of the growth existed, and that was the unprece- 
dented fact of its cure by these means. That, however, is no longer 
an argument. Says Dr. Rice, “The results obtained left no ground 
“for doubt that this treatment exerted a very prompt action upon 
“the growth.” 

The next paper published was the report of Professor Morton 
(New York Medical Record,” December 8th, 1906, p. 893} This 
paper is substantial and authoritative; it deals with 29 cases and 
the work of eight months. Though during the whole of this period, 
as I am now convinced, Professor Morton was using doses far too 
small, he had most remarkable: results. The report contains an 
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account of two absolute cures, whilst the writer says, “In all cases 
“signs of amelioration in the progress of the disease have been 
“observed” Many of the other cases are now going on towards 
cure. I can spare no more space now for this report. Merely I note 
that this pioneer is the son of a pioneer, for his father founded 
Surgical Anzsthesia. 

In the same number of the “New York Medical Record,” p. 918, 
Dr. Margaret Cleaves reported two cases. Her letter only fails to be 
sensational because it follows Professor Morton’s report In its 
turn it is followed by a letter on the same page from Dr. Golley; 
like ‘Dr. Cleaves, he quotes two cases, and in both the results were 
equally beneficent, amazing and: definite I hurry on, but the 
original communications are available for all. The next case to which 
I will refer is that recorded by Professor J. T. Campbell, of Chi 
(“Journal of the American Medical Association,” January rgth, 1 
p. 225). In this case, at the time of recording, the cure of a canc 
of the tonsil and tongue was almost completed. In the “Journal of th 
“American Medical Association,” December 15th, 1906, Dr. Wiggin 
reports a case of sarcomatous tumour of the tongue, treated and cured 
by trypsin and amylopsin. The patient, I may add, was critically and 
independently examined and found quite free from disease eight months 
after the cessation of treatment. The discussion quoted in the place 
cited contains accounts of highly favourable results obtained by other 
doctors. 

Dr. Beard himself gave a brief preliminary report of a further case 
in his article “The Scientific Criterion of a Malignant Tumour” 
(“New York Medical Record,” January sth, p. 24). In this cage a 
lady living:in Naples and suffering from inoperable cancer of the 
tongue was treated under the care of four distinguished Italian 
doctors. So far back as last September the last remains of the 
growth came away, and Dr. Guarracino, who is a leading hospital 
physician of Naples, wrote to Dr. Beard, saying: “This is a 
“wonderful result, and I declare that it seems to me the most con- 
“siderable fact which our science has ever obtained” I write in 
August, and I hear that the patient is now perfectly well 

Let us turn to Germany and to what was at the time in somè ways 
the most important record of all, not in itself, but because of the 
influence of the recorder. He is no less a person than Professor Von 
Leyden, the Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University of 
Berlin, and the head of the official German Cancer Research. He 
reports (“Zentralblatt ftr die gesdmte Therap,” January, 1907) the 
case of'a patient suffering from cancer of the stomach, who was 
treated with trypsin amongst other things. On the 11th of December 
the patient was discharged from the hospital, the case being regarded 
as either one of great improvement or recovery. 

Here let me note in order a letter in the “Morning Post,” April, 
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16th, 1907, signed “FRGS” The writer is unknown to me, 
but he accords high praise to the use of trypsin in cancer, saying 
“the uniformity of beneficial results has been remarkable,” and 
“after some two years and a half of the practice of this method, it 
“may with truth be said that a milestone in the roadway of the 
“history of this distressing malady has been reached.” I strongly 
agree with the writer's demand for a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
on the subject in Great Britain. My reference to this letter will 
suffice to show that though the pancreatic treatment of cancer has 
made far less progress in Great Britain than in several other countries, 
yet many men are here at work upon it. Several results will be 
published within a few weeks. 

My chief object in this article is to present the serious reader with 
definite references, and so I must specially refer, though without dis- 
cussion, to the article published by Dr. Beard in the “New York 
“Medical Record,” February and, and entitled “The Interlude of 
“Cancer.” Next I refer the reader to a long article by Dr.’Luther, of 
Philadelphia (“New York Medical Journal,” February 23rd), who has 
made more than five hundred injections, ard who at the end of his 
article prints a list of valuable references to the literature of the 
subject, including an article embodying an Italian confirmation 
(Zanoni) of Dr. Beard’s original resylts in the mouse. Further, in the 
“New York Medical Journal,” March oth, Professor Morton records a 
further case which, though doubly post-operative, was the most favour- 
able for treatment that has yet been subjected to the new remedies. 
In this case, after a very short time, a cancerous gland completely 
disappeared. 

Before I pass on to the latest publications, one at least of which, 
though it has been ignored by the medical Press in Great Britain, is 
of far greater importance than anything yet referred to, I may quote, 
with the permission of the doctor concerned, a report which has lately 
reached me from Kansas. The patient had two months of X-ray 
treatment, and a very radical and careful operation was performed 
when this failed, but the growth recurred. Living far away from 
great centres, the doctor could only obtain, apparently, the ramiliar 
solution of pancreatic extract which has been used in digestive 
disorders for many years past. This was employed locally, with the 
result that “ the wound is now healed, and kas been for three months, 
“with no sign of a recurrence of the affection. The action of the 
“liquor pancreaticus seemed to be to digest all the cancerous tissue, 
“leaving the sound tissue clean and unaffected.” Here let me insist 
that the growth must have been of the most superficial character, as 
otherwise I cannot believe that application from the outside, and not 
by the all-reaching blood, would have cured it. 

Professor Von Leyden has not disappoin-ed the hopes which were 
‘aroused by the paper to which I have given a reference. In the 
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“Zeitschrift fir klinische Medizin,” Vol 61, pp. 360-365, 1907, he 
and his well-known assistant, Professor Bergell, at the Cancer Research 
Institute of Berlin, publish a most important paper which affords 
evidence in the first place for the belief that malignant tissues contain 
special proteids or albumins If, then, there are such specific 
substances, “is a specific pulling down possible or to be predicted?” 
Now Professor Blumenthal, of the same Institute, showed two and a 
half years ago that trypsin, unlike pepsin, rapidly digests malignant 
tissues in the test-tube, but not normal tissues, whilst Bergell afterwards 
showed that this special digestive action of trypsin was exerted upon 
the “native albumin” of cancer. Following upon the theory of Dr. 
Beard, Professor Von Leyden has lately done a large amount of work 
with trypsin. In this paper he tells us that he has demonstrated its 
absorption into the blood, and the fact that, without doubt, it is 
capable of digesting circumscribed regions of cancer. That this is a 
true ferment action will be demonstrated, he tells us, in a paper shortly 
to be published by another of his assistants. Professor Von Leyden 
obtained favourable results in almost every case of cancer of the 
stomach that was not too far advanced for any hope. He also found 
that a growth, the cells of which have been digested by trypsin, not 
completely but in a circumscribed area, never exhibits a subsequent 
reaction to this injury in the shape of increased growth, either local or 
general Von Leyden regards this fact as demonstrating a specific 
destructive action of trypsin upon living cancer cells. Herein, he 
says, there is established a new experience, for it is the characteristic 
of malignant tissue that it reacts by increased growth to all kinds of 
injury, whether by the knife or by caustics or by any other means. It 
will not be necessary for me to insist on the importance of these 
conclusions reached by the greatest official authority upon cancer. 

An epoch in this matter is established by the German interest in it, 
for the Germans go into things thoroughly. This is shown by a 
second article in the same journal, immediately following Professor 
Von Leyden’s own article. For quite a year past my study of this 
subject has been disquieted by a statement which is made in advanced 
books of physiology, and which might well have been quoted.by the 
critics of the treatment, though notably enough it was never 
mentioned. It is that when trypsin is injected into a healthy animal, 
the blood of that animal resents the intrusion and, as in the case of 
many other ferments, produces an anti-ferment which neutralises it. 
This is now a proved fact in regard to the ferments which are 
produced by microbes and cause disease. If this were true of trypsin 
all our hopes would seem to be futile, but it is not true of trypsin. On 
the contrary, Drs. Schütze and Bergell cite experiments made upon 
rabbits for many months which prove that while plant ferments and 
even pepsin, for instance, injected into the blood always excite the 
production of anti-ferments, the injection of trypsin never produces any 
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antagonistic substances whatever. This is a most important point, and 
we can only be grateful that it has been possible to answer a serious 
argument against the use of trypsin before it was advanced. 

The chief American publications since May are as follows :—First, 
a report by Dr. Margaret Cleaves, which occupies the first eight pages 
of the “New York Medical Record,” June Ist, 1907. The serious 
reader will look up that paper for himself, ana there is not the smallest 
occasion for me to discuss its most valuable contents here. Dr. Cleaves 
quotes several illustrative cases of aremarkable character, and publishes 
a great deal of exact work which is entirely new, but which is highly 
technical, and is of no immediate importance to us here. The significant 
thing for us is the series of, results which she is able to record 
in June, following upon her letter of last December, already quoted. 
Second, a report by Dr. Doran in the “New York Medical Record,” 
July 6th, 1907, of a case in which the patient underwent the pancreatic 
treatment for recurrence of a sarcomatous tumour after a “radical” 
operation. The treatment began in the first week of January and has 
been only partially continued since April The patient has gained 
twenty-two pounds, and the new growth has wholly disappeared 
with the dubious exception of one gland Here is a case where 
surgery had done its utmost, and where nothing else in the whole 
armoury of science hitherto could have availed the patient. Third, 
a case reported in the “New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal” 
of July, in which the treatment was employed for a laryngeal cancer 
recurrent after operation. The new treatment was employed for 
about five months, at the end of which time no disease could be found 
—nor two months after the treatment was discontinued. 

Still following as far as possible the chronological order of 
events, I now return to Berlin. A new paper of the greatest 
promise and value, though hitherto ignored, like almost all 
its favourable predecessors, in this country, bas quite recently 
been published in “Medizinische Klik,” Nos. 28 and 29, 1907, 
by Dr. A. Pinkuss, a distinguished hospital physician and 
reporting secretary to the International Cancer Committee, and Dr. 
S. N. Pinkus, to whose previous experiments on healthy dogs I have 
already referred. These authors criticise the procedure of Professor 
Von Leyden on several points. Unlike him, they used amylopsin as 
well as trypsin, they employed the American preparations of Messrs. 
Fairchild and Foster, made from the fresh pancreas gland, instead of 
dried trypsin, and they made the injections not into the growths but 
merely under healthy skin at any convenient point, according to the 
original directions of Dr. Beard. They have proved again that trypsin 
has no action whatever in healthy animals: they have treated four 
human patients for three months with eminently satisfactory results, 
and they promise to prosecute the matter further. The paper is long, 
detailed and exhaustive, and the very high position of the reporters 
will attract wide attention to it in Germany—and ultimately elsewhere. 
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The central thesis of Dr. Beard is that trypsin has a specific digestive 
action on malignant cells. This is denied in the recent report— 
without citation of evidence—of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund Committee, and by the clinical investigators of the Middlesex 
Hospital, who have at any rate informed us as to the doses they 
employed—these being far too small. In contrast to this I will here 
briefly name the leading authorities in Germany who have confirmed 
this thesis of Dr. Beard, most of them on several occasions—premising 
that these German results have been all but totally ignored in this 
country. The confirmatory German observers are as follows up to 
date (August) :—Professor Von Leyden (loc. cit); Neuberg and 
Ascher (Arbeiten a. d. Pathologischen Institut zu Berlin, 1906); 
Professor Blumenthal, the chief assistant of Von Leyden (“Die 
“chemische Vorgänge bei der Krebskrankheit,” in; Ergebnisse der 
experimentellen Pathologie und Therapie, Vol. L, Part L, 1907, pp. 
- 65-104); Professor Bergell (“Zeitschrift für Krebsforachung,” Vol. V., 
pp. 204-208). This last paper was read at the International Congress 
on Cancer, at Heidelberg, last September. Finally, by Drs. Pinkuss 
and Pinkus (loc. cit} I commend these references to the considera- 
tion of the profession in this country. 


A DUBIOUS NEW DEVELOPMENT. 


A new contribution of Professor Von Leyden’s to this subject is to 
be found in the “Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift,” 1907, No. 23, 
p. 913. At the moment of writing it is of course impossible to say 
what the results of this new development will be. We may remind 
ourselves that Von Leyden had been using preparations made from 
dried trypsin, and had employed no amylopsin. The results he 
obtained were very far from being ideal, but there were definite 
results. It was proved that certain ferments were capable of 
specifically attacking the specific albumins of malignant growths, and 
this without any subsequent reaction on the part of the growth In 
the absence, however, of ideal results, Professor Von Leyden set, 
‘himself to ascertain whether any other organ of the body would yield 
a ferment still more effective than trypsin—or rather, still more 
effective than the preparations of trypsin which he employed We 
-may take it that at this point the feasibility and the scientific reason- 
‘ableness of treating cancer by ferments, as originally suggested by 
Dr. Beard, was definitely established in his mind; and it was the liver 
in which he thought it possible to fmd a ferment more potent or of 
wider applicability than trypsin. He obtained, then, from the livers 
of animals a ferment (prepared as a semi-solid substance and incapable 
of being injected) which, according to him, possesses the power of 
dissolving certain peptones which are not attacked by trypsin. This 
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substance was introduced by means of a spattla into the substance of 
three highly malignant tumours. In each case the malignant mass 
was dissolved with such rapidity and energy that the reporters 
compare the action to that of nitro-glycerine, reminding us of a 

-former comparison between trypsin and dynamite. So powerful, 
according to them, was the action, accompanied as it was by the 
formation of poisonous substances, that at the time of publication of 
this paper the authors were concerning themselves with the discovery 
of means by which it could be regulated for practical use in the 
treatment of cancer. 

The authors declare that the liver ferment in question has an action 
even more powerful than that of trypsin upon the cancerous cell and its 
albumins. Further, they declare that this ferment acts with far more 
power upon living cancer than upon cancerous tissue in the test-tube— 
upon cancer im vive than upon cancer im vitro: an assertion all but 
incredible. The authors further go on to the suggestion that the 
power of growth of cancer depends upon the absence of this ferment 
from the body of the cancerous patient. 

The summary of the paper in question is as follows, as accurately as 
possible: The proteids of cancer—or proteins, to use the modern 
phraseology—are specific albuminous substances of which the destruc- 
tion by dissolution demands the intervention of agents possessing a 
specific action upon them. Secondly, of these agents, which belong 
to the group of ferments, one which is particularly active can be 
obtained from the liver. Its disappearance from the body of the 
cancerous patient permits a new growth to mulaply and increase with- 
out obstruction. The employment of this ferment in the treatment 
of cancer seems to be possible. 

Now what is to be said at the present stage regarding these latest 
recorded results obtained by Professor Von Leyden? Assuming that 
no trypsin in any form was used in the cases in question, we may take 
it that there can be obtained from the liver a ferment which has a 
specific action upon cancer. It seems to me not inconceivable that this 
ferment may actually be trypsin or a form of it, possibly absorbed from 
the bowel after its formation there and reaching the liver in the 
ordinary way. <A tryptic ferment has been found in bile. It 
will require to be demonstrated that this substance is not 
trypsin. The next question that arises is as to its superiority 
to trypsin for the purpose in question. There is of course no à priors 
impossibility that it should be superior, still less that there should be 5 
more ferments than one which can act upon a given albumin or group 
of albumins, just as both pepsin and trypsin will digest certain 
albumins, or just-as both the ptyalin of the saliva and amylopsin will 
digest certain carbohydrates. If, then, a fermeat more powerful than 
trypsin has been discovered, and if it can be employed in such a 
fashion as to avoid the formation of an excessive amount of poisonous 
products, so much the better. 
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But at the present time I am inclined to question these conclusions. 
In the first place, Professor Von Leyden has been comparing this 
liver ferment—which for the moment we may assume to be distinct 
from trypsin—with injections made from dried trypsin, the potency of 
which was not estimated in digestive units, but, if we may judge from . 
what we know of dried trypsin as a basis for injections, was probably 
very low. Secondly, Professor Von Leyden employed no amylopsin. 
This ferment has been declared by all who have tried it to control the 
toxic symptoms which may be induced by the use of active trypsin in 
cases of cancer. Quite possibly ıt would have controlled the toxic 
symptoms induced by the use of this liver ferment, the toxic substances 
being in all probability identical or nearly so, since in both cases they 
are the results of the action of a proteolytic ferment upon the 
characteristic proteids of cancer. Thirdly, he committed the funda- 
mental error of injecting into the tumour, thus failing to affect 
secondary growths—a matter of the gravest moment. 

There remains the theory formulated by Professor Von Leyden and 
Dr. Bergell that it is the absence of this ferment from the liver that 

-permits the growth of cancer in any given case. This raises a most 
difficult question, to which Dr. Beard has always declined to offer any 
answer, and Professor Von Leyden’s answer to it evidently does not 
affect either in one direction or the other the validity of Dr. Beard’s 
theory as to the trophoblastic nature of malignant tissue, and its origin 
in an aberrant germ-cell. This theory involves no statement as to 
what are the conditions which induce the germ cell to multiply in the 
first place, nor as to what are the conditions which permit its 
multiplication to proceed unchecked when it has for some cause or 
other been induced. Each of these is a question still awaiting an 
answer. If-it be that Professor Von Leyden has found the answer 
to the second of them, so much the better. The validity of his answer 
ig evidently capable of rapid proof or disproof, since it would appear 
to involve nothing more than the chemical examination of the liver 
in cases of persons who have died from cancer. If it be found 
impossible in such cases to extract this ferment from the liver, then a 
fact of the greatest importance will have been discovered jn the 
elucidation of the conditions which permit the growth of cancer. I 
confess at the moment to much doubt that this result will be obtained. 
I also confess to much doubt whether the use of this liver ferment— 
though it seems at present impossible in the face of Professor Von 
Leyden’s authority to question its specific action upon cancer—will 
be found as safe or as efficient as the Aypodermuc use of really active 
preparations of trypsin and amylopsin. 

Such, at any rate, at the time of writing, is the state of the German 
contribution to this subject. Its value as confirmation of the results 
already obtained elsewhere would seem to be incontestable, and it 
remains to be seen how much there is in it which constitutes a positive 
advance upon the work previously done. 
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As against all the clinical and experimental evidence which I have 
attempted to summarise, there must be placed: the experiments of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, briefly mentioned in the report issued 
in July, 1907. Whilst the work of the German Cancer Research in 
man has led to the conclusion that trypsin has a specific curative 
influence upon cancer, the workers at home have found no action what- 
ever upon the mice with which they have experimented In the total 
absence of information as to the source and testing of the preparations 
used, as to the precautions observed during injection, as to dosage 
and so forth, it is evident that these conclusions have no scientific 
status. They admirably prove that, in the mice experimented 
upon, the growth of cancer was not checked by such treat- 
ment as was employed. It is much to be regretted thar this 
demonstration has been interpreted as conclusive of the whole 
controversy by the very large number of persons who do not happen 
to be acquainted with the work which has lately been done abroad. 
My purpose in the present article has been to collect and present this 
evidence, the existence of most of which has not been made known 
either to the general practitioner or to the public in this country. It 
will remain for the future to determine whether Dr. Beard, Professor 
Von Leyden, Professor Bergell, Professor Blumenthal and the other 
German workers, Professor Morton, Dr. Guarracino, and those 
who think with them are right or wrong. A wholly unwarrantable 
risk is undertaken at the present time, as I have asserted for some 
years past, by anyone who attempts to dissuade a cancerous patient 
from operation such as the surgeon believes will cure. Iam editorially 
responsible for the production of a book (Mr. C. P. Childe’s “Control 
“of a Scourge ”) in which this has lately been demonstrated, together 
with the magnificent results of a rare surgeon here and there. But the 
unbiassed study of other methods of treatment must be pursued so long 
as there remains the appalling mass of misery and loss of life which no 


surgery can avert. 
C. W. SALEEBY. 


NorTr.—Since the above article was planned, Professor Bier, of Bonn, the cele- 
brated surgeon, whose method of treating local tuberculosis is known and practised 
throughbont the world, has published (Dentrche Medisinische Wochenschrift, July 18th, 
1907), an Important paper which has been widely commented upon at home and 

road He has obtained extremely favourable results in the treatment of malig- 
nant disease by the hypodermic injection of the fluid part o£ pigs blood, and he 
attributes them to the ferment or ferments therein contained. The paper is of 
much importance as a still further independent demonstration that mali t 

wths may be controlled by the use of ferments. It need hardly be pointed ont 
t the blood is not self-created but a cell product, and that, beyond reasonable 
doubt, the active ferment in question is n absorbed from the pig's bowel. In 
short, I belleve it will be found that Professor Bier bas simply employed trypsin In 
a round-about and inconvenient fashioh, and that his results will be soon 
by himself, if, instead of using the blood of the pig, he employs preparations of 
trypsin made—as the bes: are made—from the very active pancreas of that animal 


~ directly. 


_ FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE: AIMS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


LL things may be expected of time and man, says the proverb, 
A, which doubtless includes the homo diplomaticus who seems 
to differ so widely from the every-day type of mortal And 

congruously with this comforting adage we may in due season hope | 
for great and lasting results from .the Humanitarian movement of 
which The Hague Conference is but a single manifestation. Patience 
and faith are all that are required of the critic When tempted to 
blame the delegates because the sum of efforts and velleities which 
they have concentrated on the universal desire of peoples appears 
inconsiderable or ineffective, he would do well to remember that no ~ 
one is feeble by choice. If the diplomatic workmen lack the needful 
straw, their bricks must be made accordingly. There is no, 
alternative. And as, in the case of the Conference, the straw is not 
yet forthcoming, we must narrow down our-demands to the feasible 
and be thankful for every new influence tending to hinder or limit 
bloodshed and to lessen the horrors of war. Many a mickle makes a 
muckle, and, after all, the Conference is the embodiment of philan- 
thropy without its wings of self-abnegation. The utmost it may at 
present ete, Deretores toto isl prora teres Srl eae sot or 
goodness as may be supposed to lurk in them. 

Still the slow, wise smile of diplomacy may, well be provoked: by a 
comparison of what is being aimed at and worked for by the Con- 
ference, and what is actually happening in Morocco, Persia, the Congo, 
Corea, Italy and elsewhere. In the historic Huis ten Bosch, so 
pleasantly situated between the grave of Baruch Spinoza and the 
sea-beach of Scheveningen, sit and deliberate a number of hoary and 
incipient statesmen who are presumably working for the triumph of 
principles which run counter to nationa] Chauvinism, striving to agree 
to subordinate reason to passion in disputes among nations, and to 
perpetuate peace by gradually’ abolishing war. That is one scene 
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of the panorama. Other scenes which offer a crying contrast to this 
are to be witnessed in almost every quarter of the globe. Thus, 
within three days steaming from Rotterdam, in a walled city on the 
Atlantic, a city whose narrow streets are blocked with bales of 
merchandise and with turbaned figures in flowing robes, one of the 
most civilised peoples of Europe is pouring a murdérous rain of 
bullets and shells alike upon the just and unjust Moors. Doubtless 
there is a most excellent reason? Doubtless. But it would be a 
boon to the race if one could abolish the necessity together with the 
sinister consequences which it is taken to justify. 

Another picture of dismal realities which offer a sharp contrast to 
the idyllic aims of The Hague Conference may be contemplated in 
constitutional Persia. Quiet, laborious villagers, earning their bread 
in the sweat of their brows, were over and over again attacked by 
Kurdish highwaymen from Turkey, who killed scores of them with 
impunity and then included an American missionary in the long list 
of their victims. When the Persian Government recently endeavoured 
to put an end to the bloodshed by dispatching troops to protect the 
surviving villagers, the Turkish regular troops sided with the Kurds, 
fell foul of the Persians, and drove them from the district, which is 
therefore once more a prey to the brutal passions of ruffians whom a 
judicious application of ordinary civilising influences might easily 
transform into good, useful citizens. In the Congo things almost equally 
bad are daily done, and done deliberately in cold blood for the sake 
of vulgar lucre. And, unhappily, the criminals there are not savages 
whom Western influences might remould and civilise, but Belgian 
culture-bearers acting in the name of King Leopold, and with the 
tacit assent or openly-expressed approval of a section of the world’s 
Presa. 

Corea, the country of the “Morning Calm,” could also tell eerie 
stories of kindred acts in Seoul and elsewhere—acts recently done, 
“in the interests of the people,” no doubt, but which fill the humani- 
tarian with sadness and cause the philosopher to inquire whether the 
limits of ethical perfectibility are not disproportionately narrower for 
a State than for an individual. It is truly difficult to say a word in 
favour of the “Empire of Corea,” which was the incarnation of 
laziness, listlessness and corruption. Still, one feels a pang of regret 
that even such a civilising work as Japan has undertaken there 
cammot be carried out without bloodshed and cruelty, and that there 
is no Hague Conference to lay down obligatory rules for civilised 
nations in their dealings with inferior States or uncivilised 
peoples. In Macedonia Greeks murder Bulgars in cold blood and 
are proud of these feats, which provoke vengeance on the part of 
the Slavs, and so on, until one may truly affirm that an exterminating 
war among the races—the Christian races who aspire to the rôle of 
culture-bearers in the near future—is now being systematically 
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waged. Is it absolutely necessary? Can The Hague Areopagites. 

feel happy or easy in mind while such exceptional bloodthirst is 

being displayed throughout the world? Or is it not really 

exceptional? Do the delegates at The Hague, with their water- 

‘tight compartments of fine distinctions, their ingenious hair-splitting 

and scholastic casuistry, faithfully represent their respective peoples? , 
Is distrust of each other one of the characteristic traits of the political 

communities of the world? If so, no proposals, however well received 

at the Conference, will uproot the causes of war; and so long as the 
cause continues operative, the effect will be produced necessarily. 

We must begin at the beginning. Public opinion must usher in. 
diplomatic action if indeed the races of mankind are ripe for this new: 

step towards neighbourliness. 

It is easy to criticise the activity of the delegates at The Hague, 
and difficult to show how they could have done better. But it is safe 
to say that the high hopes entertained of the International Parlia- 
ment which Nicholas IL called into being a few years ago will remain. 
disembodied until the peoples who constitute the Great Powers of 
the world are truly resolved to realise them. 


PRESENT FRIENDS AND FUTURE FOES. 


Take one of many illustrations of the present state of feeling ` 
‘among the States represented at The Hague If any two com- 
munities might be expected to view each other without misgivings 
it would certainly be two allies. Italy and Austria answer to that 
description, and if the assurances of their respective Ministers mean 
anything, they are a pair of faithful and devoted allies. Yet the 
moment the two Emperors drew near each other in the offing of 
Swinemtinde Italians at once apprehended an insidious move on 
Austria's part. And Austria entertains quite as strong a suspicion. 
of Italy. On the 3rd July, for instance, the Italian Government 
- assigned sixty million lire for extraordinary military expenditure, 
and the interested Ministers in Vienna learned without surprise, but 
not without dissatisfaction, that of this sum no less than 34.4 millions 
. were set apart for the purpose of fortifying the north-eastern frontier. 
The Italians, if you ask them why they thus strengthen the suspicions 
of their allies, answer that they would be delighted to devote this 
sum to other things, but that they have, exceflent grounds for 
believing that war between themselves and their Austrian allies is 
an eventuality that cannot be ignored, and must therefore he 
prepared for, and that in this case the Venetian province, at present 
virtually unprotected, would fall an easy prey into the hands of the 
Austrian Army. The Government of Austria on their side are to the’ 
full as mistrustful and as provident. They hope for the best from 
their Italian friends, but they are industriously preparing for the- 
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worst, and for that reason are organising a new section of the army 
consisting of mountaineering troops, who are to act as a set-off to the 
Alpine soldiers of the Peninsula. 

Two other allies are France and Russia, although when absorbed 
in reading the amenities which the Press of the two countries 
exchange with each other one might well fancy that they were 
prospective enemies. To the Radical French Cabinet the Imperial 
Government is anathema, while the Russian military critic shudders 
at the thought that the French Army is on the downward plane, 
having seen its best days, and that Russian troops would have no 
better allies in a not impossible war. Indeed,°so preternaturally 
suspicious are these allies of each other that a Russian journal 
recently surmised that a secret clause in the Franco-Japanese agree- 
ment stipulated that Japanese troops should be landed at Marseilles 
in case of a new Franco-German campaign, while the French feared 
that one of the objects af the meeting between Kaiser and Tsar was 
to pave the way for an alliance which would leave the Dual Alliance 
like a hollow nutshell. And this spirit of mistrust is universal. Now, 
while that endures, stable peace cannot be guaranteed by any 
areopagus, however venerable. And as yet that spirit shows no 
signs of abating. We cannot while suspecting our very friends and 
incurring their suspicion in turn, reasonably expect to introduce a 
state of things which presupposes confidence on both sides. Yet we 
do expect it and are disappointed when The Hague Conference has 
not drawn us perceptibly nearer the goal. It reminds me of Ktesias’ 
fabulous animal that gnawed and ate its own paws without ever 
suspecting it. 


PARCHMENT IS PREPARED AT THE HAGUE. PEACE 
TREATIES ARE DRAFTED BY NATIONS. 


The web of international relations will probably long continue to be 
of a very mingled yarn like the human character itself, a tissue shot 
with varicus colours among which blood-red will occasionally recur. 
For this reason, were there no other, it is desirable that a permanent 
International Court of Arbitration should be created, before which 
certain classes of disputes should be brought obligatorily and others 
by mutual agreement of the contending parties. Every barrier raised 
against warfare, however frail it may at first appear, is worth raising ; 
in time it may acquire strength, and at the lowest it will be useful as a 
signpost. That was presumably the opinion of Mr. Choate who, in the 
name of the American people, asked that the tribunal created by the 
first Hague Conference should become a permanent institution, 
evolving certain principles of international law, establishing sound 
traditions and generally domg for the community of States what, say, 
the supreme law court accomplishes for a nation The Hague 
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Tribunal as created by the First Conference is hardly `a concrete 
‘ institution; it has been,aptly termed a list of available judges. 

Mr. Choate would have a permanent Court founded, the members of 
which would be paid by the nations that accept the decisions of the 
Conference. Any case would be tried by these arbiters who should 
. number seventeen in all They would be chosen from various nations 
so as to ensure the equitable representation of all different systems of 
law and procedure, of the principal languages of the world, and of 
the great human interests of all countries. “It would meet once a 
“year at The Hague and sit until all the cases laid before it had been 
“tried and disposed of.” The details of the scheme look well enough 
on paper, would probably secure excellent results in practice, and 
could be modified to suit such requirements as experience may reveal. 
To Mr. Choate’s suasive arguments objections were made which, when 
- analysed, have little specific weight, such, for instance, ‘as the 

impossibility of getting really eminent jurisconsults to exile themselves 
for the good of the world. 

But whether a permanent international tribunal is created by the 
present Conference or postponed to some future time, it is pleasant to 
think that some progress has already been made, and that the third 
areopagus will be convened under conditions much more favourable 
than those in which the second has met. One may hope that the 
contrast between the desires of the Conference and the action of, the 
nations represented there will be less discouraging than it was a few 
weeks ago, when Captain Ottley was arguing forcibly against the bom- 
bardment of unprotected towns on' the very day and at the very hour 
when Casa Blanca was being shelled. A permanent contrast between 
aims and achievement will be suggested by the presence of the Chinese 
delegates. For it was China’s pride to have completely thrown off 
that excessive militarism which the Conference is now endeavouring 
to keep within reasonable bounds. Of all great nations China alone 
dispensed with standing armies and powerful navies. The Celestial 
Empire was thus in some sort a Mongolian translation of the peace ideal 
which the civilised world is now pursuing. But the civilised nations began 
by perverting her, by forcing her- to join the ranks of the militarist 
States previous to reconverting her to humanitarian views. “What, 
“my child, must you first do, before going to holy confession?” asked 
the examining priest of a schoolgirl in Ireland. “You must first go 
“and commit sins, your Reverence,” was the answer. Now the action 
of Europe and America towards China was actuated by a' spirit alin 
to that which that child’s reply presupposes in the penitent. 

It would be unfair in the historian and dangerous in the statesman 
to blink the fact that no-resolutions that may be passed at The Hague 
to-day can effectually do away with certain real dangers to the world’s 

-peace which are chronic and manifest. Geographically these are to be 
found in the shade of the Balkans and on the shores of the Pacific; 
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psychologically they are deep-rooted in the human character ; politically 
they cannot be neutralised without the help of fortuitous events which 
it is impossible to foresee at this distance. 


MACEDONIA AND THE POWERS. 


Any institution that is believed to be cepable of bringing about 
universal peace could surely, one would think, establish local order in: 
Macedonia if only it desired this change for the better there. And it 
is, in truth, an aim worth striving for. The general public is apt ta 
forget the miserable lot of the inhabitants, of that misgoverned 
province until reminded of it by some startling incident or sensational 
event. The recent capture of Colonel Eliot of the Macedonian 
gendarmerie by a band of Bulgarian “Komitadjis,” who would have 
held him to ransom had the Turkish troops not rescued him from their 
hands, served as one such reminder. The incident, like most occur- 
rences in the Balkans, is illustrative of the irony of things political 
For Colonel Elliot’s primary duty was to protect the Bulgarian and 
other Christians of Macedonia against the Turks. Yet it was precisely 
Bulgarian Christians who attacked, wounded and captured him, 
whereas it was a section of the Turkish Army that set him free. For 
it is now the Christians of Greek, Bulgarian and Servian nationality 
who are pillaging, wounding and killing each other, while the Turkish 
whilom oppressor looks on and chuckles or contemptuously helps the 
would-be helper. Official and carefully-verified reports stigmatise 
Greek bands as the very worst of these fratricides and brigands, and 
every Government in Europe admits that it has excellent grounds for 
looking upon the Greek Cabinet as the aider and abettor of these fire- 
brands, whose number is gradually increasing and whose misdeeds 
become more and more revolting. But having collected and verified 
the data, Europe remains almost inactive. For the Greeks are the 
spoiled children of the old Continent and their presumption in the 
present seems well grounded on their impunity in the past. Unless 
and until this confidence in their invulnerability has been thoroughly 
shaken, they will lack a sufficiently powerful motive to change their 
attitude. 

But the Greeks are by no means the only law breakers in Macedonia. 
The Bulgars and the Serbs also play a lamentable part in the game of 
extermination. Each race would gladly win predominance over the 
others by making a clean sweep of them, whether by means of fire, 
sword or poison, does not seem to it to matter very much, The 
Turks therefore merely fold their arms, watching and waiting for the 
triple or quadruple event. Now it is hardly cancéivable that Europe 
is powerless to put an end to this revolting spectacle. But if the task 
of keeping tolerable order in the province of Macedonia is beyond the 
powers of Christendom, how much more the Herculean labour of 
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removing all causes of conflict among the States of the globe and 
establishing a reign of peaceful rivalry and bloodless competition. 
Outsiders who are not fettered by the considerations that handicap 
statesmen in office would like to see immediate and powerful pressure 
put upon all the States concerned—Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and 
Servia. But they invariably receive the same stereotyped reply. There 
are obstacles in the way which for the moment are insurmountable. 
An autonomous ruler of Macedonia cannot possibly be appointed 
‘because Germany will not join Europe in humiliating her good friend 
the Sultan of Turkey. Austria cannot be charged with the work of 
governing the province lest the jealousy of Russia be aroused. Russia 
cannot be authorised to move in the matter because Austria would 
withhold her consent. And so the circle remains superlatively vicious, 
Macedonia continues to be a place of inhuman punishments for a 
large section of its inhabitants, and the crimes of Greek bands or 
Bulgarian Komitadjis may at last unexpectedly disturb the peace of 
Europe. For the morality of States resembles that of individuals, and 
consists in a list of ethical demands made upon all with the exception 
of one. 


THE YELLOW PERIL ON THE PACIFIC AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


As one war cloud vanishes another looms visible in the distant 
horizon, now of the political, now of the economical variety. But of 
all the dangers to peace which have disquieted statesmen and nations 
in modem times the “Yellow Peril” is perhaps the most serious. Not 
the Yellow Peril in the vulgar sense of the word; not the anticipated 
advent of the Jap in Europe, nor his prophesied. incursion into the 
civilised world generally, nor yet his conquest of Christendom. None 
of these things is within the sphere of the actual But it cannot be 
denied that there is little love lost between certain of the white races 
and the people of Nippon, and that that hatred, fed by events which are 
happening to-day and are almost certain to go on happening in the 
near future may culminate in outbursts of passion and lead to 
sanguinary conflicts. The Pacific question is the rock against which 
the pacific endeavours of The Hague Conference may be unable to 
prevail Americans are resolved, consciously. or unconsciously, to 
-effect the commercial conquest of the Far East. And if they lacked 
the deliberate intention they would none the less aspire instinctively, 
perseveringly to the acquisition of commercial supremacy there. For 
it 1g an economic necessity. Whether, as some fancy, a tunnel will 
ultimately join the United States m the North with Asia, and Manila 
become a vast emporium for American manufactures to be exported 
to South China is a detail of no great importance. The cardinal fact 
ds the tendency of the people of the United States to look upon 
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the Far East as the special market for their industrial output and 
to become more and more dependent upon it. Industrial and com- 
mercial supremacy there will become in consequence a necessity, a 
matter of vital importance, and the struggle for it a struggle for life 
and death. And Japan is and will remain the most serious competitor 
of the United States. Probably in this rivalry rather than in any 
racial incompatability lies the source of the dispute between the 
representatives of the white and yellow peoples, the earliest phase 
of which is visible in California. 

The Japanese are not only the most formidable competitors of the 
people of America for the markets of the Far East, they are also 
the most serious rivals of every other people for any and every prize 
worth striving for. And they are this, not because they are a whit 
worse than their neighbours, morally, intellectually or physically, but 
in virtue of qualities which we hitherto professed to esteem and 
cultivate, but which we now have reason to apprehend. In other 
words, the root of the matter seems too deep for any of the surgical 
instruments known to diplomacy. Already the struggle has begun. 
For the Japanese, whose efforts are methodical, do not allow the 
grass to grow under their feet. The strides they make are gigantic. 
The rapidity, for instance, with which industry was introduced into 
Nippon and cultivated and developed there is suggestive of the quasi- 
miraculous growth of the mango plant under the mysterious mani- 
pulations of the Onental juggler. They work under conditions not 
dreamed of by the European. There is no really vexatious work- 
man’s legislation, there are no costly responsibilities to bear, and low 
wages are paid which even African natives would sneer at. What they 
lacked in their island home the Japs have acquired in Korea, and 
within a few years the land of the Morning Calm, dotted over with 
factories, covered with a network of railways and governed by laws 
drafted or suggested by the wisest of living statesmen, Hirobumi Ito, 
may become the Lancashire of the Extreme Orient. And then? 
Will a Conference sitting in the Huis ten Bosch, between The Hague 
and the ocean, cry *Thus far and no farther,” with reasonable hope 
of being heard and hearkened to? It should not be forgotten that 
this planet of ours contains in round numbers some 1,520 millions 
of human beings struggling to keep body and soul together. 
Approximately 830 millions of these are in Asia, and only 6go millions 
scattered over the remainder of the globe. Consequently more than 
half the human race inhabits the old Continent whence our civilisa- 
tion took its origin. What will happen when those masses awaken 
from the lethargy of centuries and grow conscious at once of their 
needs and their strength? Already China is rising slowly from the 
coma in which it was plunged. Having accepted Europe’s advice and 
exhortations it is returning slowly to militarism, and there are 
children now living among us who may not die before China has an 
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army of two millions to defend its vital interests, which assuredly 
will not be identical with those of the white men of Europe or the 
United States. And the more intelligent of these children will know 
that China’s transformation was the work of their own fathers. 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION INTO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


From California the dispute between White and Yellow has been 
carried northward, and trouble is brewing in Canada. From 
Vancouver comes information that “a cargo of Japanese coolies” are 
on their way to the former city, five thousand of whom are to be 
employed on out-of-the-way Pacific Railway districts where white 
workmen are not to be had The first “batch,” recently landed at 
Honolulu, will have arrived at their destination by this time. The 
contractor, an enterprising business man, Oriyama of Tokio, has 
deposited the 25 dollars a head which by law every immigrant must 
possess. That this importation of labour will be unwelcome to 
Canadians is evident The people of British Columbia have a rooted 
objection to the influx of foreign and more especially of yellow 
workmen. It was the Government of British Columbia which insisted 
upon having the poll tax on immigrant Chinese raised from twenty-five 
to five hundred dollars a head. The working men’s organisations 
there are just as bitterly opposed to Japanese immigrants, and would 
have levied a prohibition poll tax upon Japanese labour if they could 
have induced the Dominion Government to second them But the 
authorities in Ottawa were bound by the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
and the matter was allowed to drop. Whether the demands of the 
labour organisations will long remain imarticulate in face of this 
fresh stream of immigrants may be questioned. The leaders of the 
movement for restricting the importation of foreign workmen from 
the Far East declare that strongly opposed though they were to the 
Chinese immigrant, they prefer him to the Japanese. And the 
Government may not be able indefinitely to ignore the sentiments of 
the leaders of the labour organisations. 

Even in California the matter has not yet been settled satis- 
factorily. It was indeed believed to have been adjusted by means 
of assurances given by the President of the United States to the 
Californians that a treaty would be made with Japan excluding 
Japanese coolies from the territory of the Republic But’ Mr. 
Roosevelt had added up his bill without the help of his host, and now 
the total is seen to be wrong. For Japan has refused to agree to 
such a treaty. It is infra dignitatem. The United States promised 
to give Japan special’ facilities in Korea if she would but stretch a 
point and keep her coolies away from America. Privileges in Korea? 
exclaim Japanese journalists. What privileges there can be said to 
be in the gift of President Roosevelt? Let them be numbered and 
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weighed. They were duly weighed and found wanting. Con- 
sequently the treaty, if ever it be signed, will have no self-denying 
ordinance for Japan. 

Influential Press organs in New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere 
are now asking that the question between the United States and 
‘Japan be formulated in a very different way, and that Mr. Root 
should inquire bluntly: Is it tontended that the American people 
have not the right to legislate on internal questions without con- 
sulting foreign nations and to raise such barriers against unwelcome 
immigrants as they may deem advisable? And they promptly add 
that any concession on this cardinal point would be suicidal The 
argument certainly seems weighty when put in that shape. A State 
may reasonably claim such a right as is here vindicated for America. 
But only on condition that itself shall submit to like treatment from 
other Powers exercising the same right If China excludes an 
unwelcome section of American visitors, let us say the merchants, 
the commercial travellers, etc, will the Government at Washington 
accept the exclusion and formulate it in a treaty? ask Japanese 
publicists) Does the Government of the United States remember,— 
Russian journalists of anti-Semitic parties ask,—what a short time 
has elapsed since the American authorities denied to Russia the right 
which they claim for themselves as inalienable and self-evident? 
How many years or months have gone by since they contended that 
Russia had no right to exclude a Jew from her territory once he 
possessed an American passport? Is America acting on the maxim 
that guod Licet Jovi non licet bovi? If so, the precedent is super- 
latively dangerous even to those who for the moment profit by it. 
For those States which are to-day in the ascendant may lose their 
privileged position sooner than they expect, some of them being 
Great Powers by courtesy only, others by prestige which would not 
stand a serious ordeal The conditions on which the political life 
and prosperity of nations ultimately depend have undergone a 
thorough change of late and are still in flux The vis inertia and 
mere use and wont play a greater part in determining rank than is 
genezally realised, and Great Britain, France and the United States 
may one day suddenly awaken to the fact that they have come down 
in the world very considerably. 


THE DECLINE OF FRANCE. 


Examples are numerous, but that of Russia is the most recent and 
striking. Barely a century ago the Tsardom was the protector and 
mainstay of Prussia. In 1807 the first German Kaiser, too, was as 
devoted to the Little Father, Alexander IL, as any Celtic highlander 
could be to the chief of his clan. His attachment bordered on self- 
abasement, and when dying one of his last injunctions to his heirs 
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was inspired by the ardent desire that they should cultivate Russia’s 
friendship as he had done. And that was after Germany had become 
one and powerful It was in virtue of use and wont. But before 
the - Russo-Japanese campaign was quite over everything had 
changed, and at the close of that war the Northern Colossus, whose 
smile and frown had long made fair and foul weather in the domain 
of international politics, was.become a guwantité négligeable there, 
and foreign Governments were in doubt whether they had not better 
treat directly with the revolutionists. Tempora mutantur subito. 

The plain unpalatable fact would seem to be that, despite peace 
conferences’ and humanitarian tendencies, the stepping-stones to 
powtr and influence in the community of States are at the present 
day militarism and patriotism and those other national qualities which 
these presuppose. And no peoples possess them in such a high 
degree as the Germans in Europe and the Japanese in Asia. Those 
are the premisses. The conclusion is self-evident. The Hague Con- 
ference may effect a great deal of good in the international sphere, 
but it will not warrant any abatement of the vigilance or any decrease 
in the defences of those Great Powers which are determined on 
political or ethical grounds to hold their own No proposals, no 
obligations to refer disputes to arbitration cap or should take the 
place of a powerful navy in Great Britain or an ever-ready army in 
France. For stipulations of that kind invariably contain dubious 
points, and im matters of such vital importance statesmen like 
Bismarck or Ito would always act upon the maxim, “when in doubt, 
“take the trick.” Hence, for a considerable time to come—until all 
Great Powers have been brought round to the cause of peace—the 
old and costly maxim will continue in force, sé vis pacem para bellum. 
Nations may and should endeavour to alter that; they may strive 
successfully to modify it, but as yet they would do well to reckon . 
with it 

The modern tendency, coeval with material wealth and luxury, is 
to shirk duties, shrink from sacrifices, and shake off responsibilities, 
even in the cause of the public weal France is constantly being 
pointed to by her ally as a deterrent instance of this, It is.a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black. Russian critics declare that ever since 
the war of 1870 individual well-bemg has increased in France at a 
rapid rate, while national strength has declined in inverse ratio. 
Self-indulgence is the aim, riches the- means, materialism and 
effeminacy are the ultimate goals. America is the model of nations 
on the downward path, America where the golden calf is worshipped 
“and a plutocracy rules the State. The idea still exists that in a 
national crisis the people of the United States are capable of putting 
forth sufficient military strength to repel all attacks, from whatever side 
they may come. But competent military and naval authorities main- 
tain that that belief is a perilous illusion, which was strengthened 
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by the so-called war with Spain, and that what happened to Russia 
two years ago may well befall the United States in five years or 
twenty, and may overtake Great Britain much sooner still This, of 
course, is but a surmise, and optimists can always rely upon the 
chapter of accidents, which abounds in surprises. 


FRANCE’S CANDID FRIENDS IN RUSSIA. 


No people, those Russian critics affirm, have imitated the Americans 
so closely or so perseveringly as the French. Yet their position is - 
wholly different and immeasurably more precarious. But the social 
mstincts which form the cement that keeps human communities 
together are visibly dying out there and giving place to traits that 
derive from “enlightened selfishness.” Disintegration is the ultimate 
result, military weakness the immediate consequence. The French 
Navy is slighted by German specialists, who quote most damaging 
facts in support of their views and withhold other data which are just 
as damaging. The shooting there is so wretched that the naval 
artillery has wholly lost its prestige. The recent exercises off 
Porquerolles gave lamentable results, proving once more, the Matin 
affirms, “the inferiority of our naval artillery which was already 
“universally admitted by all members of the service.” On the 
“Suffren” six premature explosions took place out of twelve shots 
fired; on the “Carnot” three out of five; on the “St. Louis” no less 
than eleven projectiles out of twelve burst at a distance of fifty metres 
from the warship! The targets were very little disfigured, although 
each of them was exposed for twenty minutes to the fire of twelve 
armoured warships. Had there been a real enemy in front of the 
French Squadron, the latter would have been almost as helpless as if 
it had lacked the heavy artillery altogether. 

Not without reason, then, does a somewhat pessimistic and 
prejudiced French journal write: “Battleships will continue to 
“explode, submarines to go to the bottom, and cannons to burst 
“without producing any emotion among the nation’s representatives. 
“More than ever honoured by their confidence (the Marine Minister) 
“M. ‘Thomson will give fresh orders which the workmen in our arsenals 
“will carry out with socialistic sloth, singing the Internationale by way 
“of protest.”* 

These accidents—and there are others much worse than these—are 
deplorable symptoms. But they cannot be said to come as a surprise. 
For who are the responsible Ministers? Excellent partisans of M. 
Clemenceau it may be, but not necessarily nor really competent judges 
of what an efficient navy ought to be. Doubtless they have advisers 
who can give them counsel, but they cannot unfortunately see that it is 
acted upon. And the army, continue the Russian candid friends, is 
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not much better looked after than the navy. Field and siege artillery 
is much too heavy and therefore incapable of moving about with the 
necegsary rapidity. Nor is the ammunition much superior to that of 
the navy, while many of the best officers have been ousted. 

Patriotic French generals protested, but their warnings and 
entreaties fell upon deaf ears. The cosmopolitan tendency towards 
anti-militarism at any price was too strong, and the Government, 
confronted with the alternatives of resigning or allowing the best 
generals to resign, chose the latter. “This is a symptom,” writes the 
Novoye Vremya, “which must strike the most hare-brained, the most 
“cosmopolitan elements of France as dangerous. In the struggle 
“against militarism which forsooth is now threatening France, the anti- 
“militarists have been carried away to an extent that is almost 


' “identical with the negation of the army. . . . For the latter-day 


“French politicians, an organiser of victories, a Carnot is not necessary, 
“they want le grand dbsorganisateur de armée, General André... . 
“There will, however, be an awakening. Let us hope for the sake of 
“our ally that this awakening will not bring with it a new disgrace, 
“but that it may merely offer a superfluous proof how thoughtless, how 
“criminal are those who dared to disorganise the army, making it the 
“butt of their vulgar and infamous attacks and persecution.” 

‘In this way Russians comment on the disquieting news about the 
French Army which reaches them from time to time; the explosions . 
of heavy guns, the failure of the artillery to damage the targets, the 
mysterious sinking of submarines, the weakening of the army far 
below the safety line, and the resignation of some of the ablest 
generals in France or Europe. General Hagron, who would have 
commanded the army in case of war, felt unable to connive at the 
extraordinary weakening of the troops which the Goverment was 
constrained to effect. Generals Michal and Metzinger likewise threw 
up their commissions. Yet Hagron and Michal were regarded by the 
best judges in Europe as the most skilful generals in the French Army. 
“The elimination of the best,” is the name given to the process by 
candid friends of M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet. General Picquart having 
disbanded the classes of 1903 and 1904, the army numbered only 
142,000 men. General Hagron declared the experiment dangetous.: 
M. Clemenceau retorted through General Picquart that it was 
necessary. “Well, I cannot command the mere skeleton of an army,” 
insisted General Hagron, “and I hold that the measures adopted by 
“the Government open the eastern frontier.” General Hagron accord- 
ingly resigned and his place has been given to General Lacroix, who is 
favourably known as the dignified and welcome representative of 
France at the wedding of the German Crown Prince. . 

If The Hague Conference succeeds in abolishing war before 
Germany and Japan next try the efficacy of their armies and navies, 
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France will have ample reason to rejoice. But if war is not eliminated 
from the ways and means employed by political communities to 
further their interests and realise their desires, then the plight of the 
French may ım truth be lamentable. 


MOOR AND FRANK. 


If the tree may be known by its fruit, the Algeciras Conference was 
akin to the Upas. French prestige withered in its shade, while 
Mohammedan fanaticism grew to vast proportions. At the best of 
times the proud, sturdy, fearless natives of Morocco were restless, and 
on the slightest provocation ready to slay the foreigner and look to 
Providence for a reward. Their bellicose spirit was repressed with 
difficulty by the French, and it could always expend itself in tribal 
wars in the interior. But the intervention of the German Kaiser and 
the consequent paralysis of France’s influence seem to have 
strengthened the anti-European spimt of the people and to have 
worsened the relations between natives and foreigners) The religious 
bond, loosened by sectarianism, is stronger now than ever before, and 
would appear to be imparting a feeling of unity to tribes and races 
who were hitherto more conscious of discord than of religious brother- 
hood. This is a belief, for which some solid grounds have been 
adduced; should it turn out to be well-founded, France may have 
reason to rue the day on which she proposed an international 
conference for the settlement of the newly-created Morocco Question. 

The Moors want to be left alone to their own devices, while 
Europeans are anxious to see them civilised, cultured, and solvent 
purchasers of the output of Western looms and factories. And as 
neither side will comply with the desires of the other, enmity is the 
sentiment that characterises their mutual relations. It only hampers, 
but does not hinder, them from working out their respective schemes 
in a small way, the Europeans slowly improving the towns in which 
they reside, and the Moors killing an inficel from time to time to ease 
their consciences. The cause of this latest outburst of fanaticism was 
the resolve of Europeans to construct a harbour at Casa Blanca, 
where there is at present but a roadstead, and in this way to raise the 
import and export trade of that dirty city from £550,000 to three or 
four times that amount. A high commercial ideal, no doubt, but one 
that does not appeal to the Moors, who despise money and loathe 
money-hunters. Still, even the brawny men of Morocco are open to 
suasion. Those in the town might have been induced, if properly 
taken in hand, to allow the harbour to be constructed; but the inter- 
ference of a Christian ruler two years ago upset every reasonable 
calculation and demoralised the Moors. Belief in their imaginary 
superiority rendered them overbearing; they fancied they might 
commit crimes against the infidel with impunity, and a few expen- 
ments may have lent colour to their belief. 
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? t 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


Last March, for instance, they murdered Dr. Mauchamp at 
Marrakesh. Punishment should have followed upon crime swiftly and 
manifestly, and the scene of the outrage ought to have been the place 
of expiation, But this ideal was not realised. French troops 
occupied Ugda, which is too far from Marrakesh, and called on the 
Sultan to punish the criminals, and that was all The bulk of the 
natives, however, remained listless, It did not concern them but only 
the Sultan, with whom many of them were in feud. Tt was therefore a 
blow in the air, and far from feeling intimidated, the natives were 
spurred on to new efforts. Then a prophet appearing among them 
preached against the foreign infidels and their doings which threaten 
to annihilate the work of Allah’s Envoy. The Moslems’ blood boiled. 
Their eagerness to strike a blow for their faith became almost irre- 
pressible, and at the sight of the locomotive and other uncanny 
semi-living monsters from the West, which had been imported for 
the harbour works, they murdered five Frenchmen, two Italians and 
one Spaniard. French warships were speedily despatched to Casa 
Blanca and the picturesque, insanitary city was bombarded, while 
eloquent speeches were being delivered at The Hague on the iniquity 
of shelling unprotected towns) The Moors resisted, attacked the 
British Consulate, pillaged the Jewish quarter of Casa Blanca, 
‘slaughtered men, women and children there, and were themselves 

mowed down im turn by murderous artillery fire of the du Chayla. In 

a word, blood flowed on all sides, corpses lay in the streets, where 
they were left until decomposition set in, and among the survivors the 
human beast was unleashed. “Not:even San Francisco after the 
“earthquake gave such an impression of horror,” writes an eye-witness, 
“for there, though the property was consumed, there was no such 
“suggestion of human suffering, of misery, death and mutilation... 
“Some of the streets are running with blood. . . . Among the corpses 
“lying contorted in the streets, many are stabbed and gashed with 
“knives. Heads are battered in with axes...” Truly homo homini 
lupus. 

The murder of the eight Europeans would thus seem to have been 
fully expiated. Hundréds of Moslem lives have been sacrificed, Casa 
Blanca was turned into silent shambles the miasms from which made 
the air pestiferous, and terror has been struck to the hearts of timorous 
natives, if there be any such in Morocco. What.next? It is not easy 
to foretell. The French Government, which is confronted with a very 
thorny problem, has to move with circumspection. “No expedition, 
“no adventure,” is the device of the Foreign Ministry, and Germany 
received the declaration with satisfaction. Why, then,—a political 
Socrates might ask,—did France not abstain from bombarding Casa 
Blanca? Evidently it was because events were stronger than good 
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intentions. And may they not still continue to be stronger? If so, 
will not good intentions again yield to fateful events? The truth 
would seem to be that much depends upon the condition of the country 
and the designs of the tribesmen. If the massacre of the eight 
Europeans is but a local crime, as the murder of Dr. Mauchamps was, 
then the manner in which it should be dealt with must necessarily 
differ very widely from the methods to be employed if it be the 
harbinger of a holy war. Again, how is the Sultan disposed and able 
to act? He undertook to punish the murderers of Dr. Mauchamps 
last spring, but the task exceeded his powers. Is it advantageous to 
anyone concerned to continue to uphold the fiction that he is the ruler ` 
of Morocco? He has done nothing to release Kaid Maclean from the 
hands of Raisuli; in fact, he could do nothing if he would, and it is 
doubtful whether he would do much if he could. Neither he nor the 
Maghzen wield any authority beyond a limited district which is but a 
fraction of the Sultanate. These are facts which the leaders of the 
Republic must take into consideration. France is a Mahommedan 
Power and cannot therefore allow her subjects to be murdered or 
insulted with impunity. The massacre of Europeans at Casa Blanca 
has been fully atoned for, but what if similar massacres are perpetrated 
in Mogador, Larache, Rabat and other places? In this case a heavy 
sactiice of men and money may become necessary to restore and 
maintain order, a sacrifice so heavy that no adequate compensation 
in the shape either of military successes or of commercial advantages 
can ever be hoped for. Truly an unpleasant situation at which an arch- 
enemy of France might well rejoice—a veritable Serbonian bog which 
may yet engulf millions of francs and thousands of Frenchmen. All 
this seems now so clear even to the German mind that several Berlin 
journals realise that the deaux gestes of the Kaiser in Morocco a couple 
of years ago and all the excitement that ensued were labour lost 
because superfluous. They find that it would have been at once more 
dignified and more effective to leave France to discharge the costly 
and self-imposed duty of policing Morocco for the benefit of trading 
Powers more enterprising than herself. And with that duty she is 
now face to face. As yet the sole comforting consideration that can 
be extracted by her Government from the sanguinary expedition to 
Casa Blanca is that the much-abused naval arellery is not nearly so 
bad as it was painted. 


THE MEETING ON THE WATERS. 


This year’s series of interviews between holiday-making monarchs 
was opened by Tsar Nicholas H., who on Thursday, August Ist, 
started from Cronstadt for Swinemünde, to return the visit paid by 
Kaiser Wilhelm to Finnish waters. Two cruisers escorted the 
Emperor's yachts “Standart” and “Polar Star,” and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Izvolsky, accompanied His Majesty, and together 
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with Prince Bülow on the German side; imparted an air of political 
significance to a meeting which might otherwise have been regarded 
as ap act of mere courtesy. The official programme of the festival 
sounds as though it had been drawn up by the German host for the 
purpose of cheering up his imperial guest and diverting his thoughts 
from home affairs—lunches, dinners, a thorough inspection of the 
German flagship “Deutschland,” a regatta, a distribution of prizes, 
illuminations and toasts. . In truth, it was a very full list of “functions” 
which might well have fatigued the Tsar, who the reader may 
remember nearly broke down several years ago under the exertions 
required by the German festivities in his honour at Breslau. One 
characteristic item should not, however, be forgotten: On Sunday 
morning the versatile Kaiser, conducting divine service on board the . 
“Hohenzollern,” preached a sermon to his congregation, which included 
Tsar Nicholas, on the text, “And Jet us not be weary in well-doing, for 
“in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” Later on in the day 
there was divine service on board the Russian yacht “Standart” in 
order to celebrate the Tsaritsa’s patron saint, but the Tsar refrained 


from preaching to his bluejackets or his illustrious guests. He was 


` 


content to watch and pray. 

The meeting was a success. The Tanon we are told, kissed 
each other on both cheeks, shook hands most affectionately and 
generally displayed that entire cordiality which invariably characterises 
the meeting of contemporary monarchs. The traditional friendship 
and close ties that bind their houses and countries also duly figured in 
the toasts, which had nothing to render them worth remembering ` 
except perhaps the reference by Kaiser Wilhelm to his guest’s navy 
that was but is not, “We are all inspired by the wish that it may be 
“vouchsafed to your Majesty successfully to accomplish the projected, 
“construction of the Russian Fleet.” Naturally. But what atrain of 
melancholy thoughts this allusion was calculated to start in the mind 
of the patriotic ruler of Muscovy! It is but a few years since Russia 
was looked upon as the arbiter of the destinies of Europe and the 
history maker in chief of the human race. Then the “Admiral of the 
“Atlantic” signalled devotedly to the “Admiral of the Pacific.” And 
now the utmost he could do was to hope that in the fulness of time 
the Admiral of the Pacific, who had meanwhile lost his navy at 
Tsushima, might be able to construct another. How swiftly the whirli- 
gig of time had brought in this and still more disquieting changes! 


HOLIDAY-MAKING MONARCHS LEAVE WELL ` 
ENOUGH ALONE. 
But mighty nations do not disappear overnight, and Germany’s 
foreign policy is grounded on the assumption that Russia has still an 
important part to play in Europe and the world. And it is always well 
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to be on the safe side. Then, again, however weakened Russia might 
be, she could always inflict considerable damage upon Germany by a 
too-liberal policy in Poland. The Germans, who were shocked at the 
“tyrannical ” way in which we dealt with the Boers, are firmly resolved 
to crush their Poles into non-existence. That is a different matter, 
we are told) They must be Germanised or exiled—there is no third 
course And if Russia, as eldest brother of all Slavs, should now be 
sentimental or egotistic enough to confer autonomy on the obstinate 
Poles, what a ticklish situation Prince Biilow would have to deal with! 
The Poles may therefore have cropped up in the conversation between 
the German Chancellor and the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
But more than an exchange of views, an expression of pious wishes, 
can hardly have taken place. For there is now a Cabinet in St. Peters- 
burg, and a Premier who is theoretically its head, and the Polish 
Problem is one of the matters over which the Cabinet is supposed to 
have most influence. It is a domestic question, part of the stakes for 
which Government and Opposition are playing. But the Russian 
Government cannot well pursue any coherent policy in Poland without 
the co-operation of some section of the Polish population, and 
hitherto the Cabinet would seem neither to have devised a rounded 
policy nor to have won over any party in the former kingdom of 
Poland. Will it do better after the meeting off Swinemiinde, and, if 
so, would it then be fair to speak of the Kaiser giving his Russian 
friends the benefit of his counsel? 

“The meeting will of course make no change in the relations of 
“Russia or Germany with the other Powers.” These words express 
the views of the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Izvolsky. They were 
hardly needed, except, perhaps, by the French, who are nervous of late. 
The days when the two Emperors made agreements calculated to 
change the face of the political world have gone by,—not so very long 
ago, however. It is not many years since, driving in a carriage, they 
took a decision which has since proved disastrous to the subjects of 
the Tsar: they agreed that Germany should launch out upon a policy 
of territorial annexation in China. The seizure of Kiao Chou was the 
first consequence of this, and the Battle of Tsushima was one of the 
more recent. The Kaiser was the proposer of this fateful resolution, 
which had been well meditated, whereas the Tsar merely accepted it 
without first taking competent advice. At Björkö two years ago 
similar causes are said to have produced like effects, which, however, 
were happily neutralised in the nick of time. History will fill up the 
sketch with surprising details when the actors find there is no longer 
an interested generation to surprise. Under such conditions one may 
perhaps venture to say: twice bitten once shy. 

Russia’s policy is already outlined by Providence or Rates the Dual 
Alliance, with the love left out; the Convention with Japan, which is 
but the bitter sequel of the Poramouth Treaty; the understanding 
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with Great Britain, now nearing its final parchment stadium; the 
Balkan settlement with Austria and the traditional friendship with 
Germany. In a word, it is peace and goodwill to all men’ Now 
these agreements shape' Russia’s relations with her neighbours for a 
considerable time to come, leaving her free to get rid of anarchy, anti- 
militarism, murder and mutiny at home, if the task be not beyond the 
powers of a central monarchical Government. Consequently no 
sudden change of Russia’s foreign policy was or is to be anticipated. 
The utmost she may have hoped to do by accentuating the solemnity 
of the Swinemtinde meeting was to administer a sharp salutary lesson 
to her French ally. But beyord that nothing. 

And Germany? She, too, is surrounded by a barbed-wire fence of 
treaties which render sudden sallies abroad a matter of discomfort or . 
danger. The oldest of these is the Dual Alliance, which, though exclu- 
sively passive, is still a barrier. Then there are Russia’s reinsurance 
. which the Anglo-Russian Convention will effect; the Anglo-French 

Convention which stood a severe test successfully at Algeciras; the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which helped to depreciate the value of the 
German concession at Kiao Chou and may ultimately change it into 
a white elephant; and finally the Austro-Russian Balkan under- 
standing. Germany thus resembles Dick Swiveller, who found every 
street but one closed to him through indebtedness. There is still, of 

' course, the Bagdad Railway leading through Asia Minor, but it is not 
in the grip of the Tsar. 

The meetings between the Kaiser and the Tsar, the King and the 
Kaiser, and Edward VIL and Franz Josef are'certain to improve the 
relations between the Governments and countries of the respective 
monarchs. They will be as-oil on the machinery of international 
relations, which has been creaking too shrilly of late And on this 
account they are to be cordially welcomed. From no other point of 
view can they be seriously considered. 


E. J. DELON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE comparative failure of what is known as the Higher 
Biblical Criticism to maintain its position is common know- 

1 at the present time. In the days of Bishop Colenso thinking 
men were almost persuaded to tremble in the matter of the very 
foundations of their faith Everything seemed to be slipping away, 
and “the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture” itself was crumbling. 
To-day things are in a very different position. The reviewer cannot 
but notice the signs of a vigorous reaction. The Higher Critics of the 
nineteenth century, it is now said, are among the many false prophets 
who have troubled the world. This is not, of course, to say that 
Higher Criticism is itself to blame. It is one of the most serviceable 
handmaids of religion. Nor is it to say that the Higher Critics have 
wilfully preached and taught what is untrue. Most false prophets 
have believed in the truth of their prophecy, and in that prophecy 
truth has been mingled with untruth. But it is to say that the 
Higher Critics have often speculated and dogmatised in the highest 
matters on pure surmise with serious results to unnumbered minds, and 
that historical research has proved some of their fundamental results 
to be untrue and without value. No doubt, the Higher Critic in 
the nineteenth century often failed to apply the true principles 
of scjence and history to the problems presented by the Letter of 
Scripture. Colonel C. R. Conder, in his remarkable volume entitled 
“Critics and the Law” (William Blackwood and Sons), states the 
case against the critics who analysed the Pentateuch with the 
moderation that might be expected from one who knows and 
` appreciates the texrual and historical difficulties involved in any 
adequate treatment of this supreme critical problem. The book is 
one to be read widely, as widely as possible, for it states in clear, 
unambiguous language the nature of the questions that have occupied 
so many generations of critics, and it shows the transformation that 
those problems have undergone in view of the discoveries in Asia 


during recent years. 
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The views of critics during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries on early Biblical problems were subject to continuous 
and vital changes “without the use of any new sources of 
“knowledge.” The eighteenth century critic knew nothing about, 
the scientific study of Oriental antiquities, while the nineteenth 
century knew little about it and regarded it with ignorant suspicion. 
Yet if we consider “the four lines of critical argument” upon which 
most critics depend, Language, Style, History and Theology, we find 
that these lines of argument are all more or less dependent on 
elaborate Oriental research. Words that the critics declared to 
be late, says Colonel Conder, “are now known monumentally to 
“be early,” while the change in the literary languages of the 
East has been so slow that “there is hardly any difference between 
“the Babylonian of 2000 and of 600 B.C. as found in inscriptions. 
“.... Language in short does not really support the critical 
“conclusions.” The critical argument from style is, he insists, equally 
worthless. To attempt to argue-as to date from differences in 
Eastern style is only to proclaim Western ignorance of the East. It 
is known that Muhammed’s style utterly altered in ten short years. 
It ig subject and not date that determines Eastern style. Again, 
with respect to history we find that the critics.infer that there was 
no ritual in very early times because it is not alluded to in the 
earliest books. We know now historically that elaborate ritual was 
in use long before the times of Abraham, and yet the critics were 
so wedded to the belief that ritual must be late that they deleted 
from the historic books as interpolations any ritualistic references. 
Again, the critical doctrine of “historical development” in theology 
is not historically a matter of weight in considering the date of 
the Pentateuch. The ‘critical doctrine that all references to ritual 
must be late has led to the most unreal charges of dishonesty against 
early Oriental scribes—charges of interpolations with intent to 
deceive and the use of a sham archaic style to hide the interpolations. 
The use of words of an Aramaic form was put forward by the critics 
as a proof of the late date of various passages. But as a matter of 
fact the language of the Moabite stone some nine hundred 
years before Christ was “nearer to Aramaic than to Hebrew.” The 
“Priestly Editor ” can certainly not be established either by Archaisms 
or Aramaisms, There is no evidence of his existence. But having . 
been created, he has to be charged with deliberate falsification of 
the text in order to bring the Sacred Books into accord with his 
own sacerdotalism. Such a theory shows a profound ignorance of 
the East., Colonel Conder says :— 

We know that the Assyrians were very careful and faithful 
transcribers of older work. Why should not Hebrew scribes have 
been equally conscientious? May it not be that the vice of system 
accounts for such criticism, and that the modern scholar is led, by 
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subservience to certain false assumptions, into arguments which are 
in reality apologetic, and in defence of his own theory, while they 
represent a deep suspicion of the motives of those ancient writers 
whom, perhaps, he really libels ? 


Those who are disposed to follow the Higher Critics should read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest Colonel Conder’s invaluable note on 
the History of Criticism. Much new criticism and theology is two 
thousand years old, while the views of the Middle Ages have been 
warmed up for later readers.) Spinoza and Jacobi, though a century 
apart, had a common indebtedness to Ibn Ezra, while that most 
ignorant of Biblical critics, Voltaire, as well as later writers, such as 
Ewald, Renan and Delitzch, are indebted to Jacobi. Voltaire is the 
father of modern criticism, and he struck its fundamental note when 
he declared that “not a line remains of ancient Egyptian, Chaldean, 
“or Persian annals.” Voltaire’s criticism was perhaps not unnatural 
at his date, though he had at his hand the profound views of Jean 
Astruc as to the great age of the books forming the Pentateuch. 
Voltaire’s legitimate successor was the learned Eichhorn, who 
invented an immortal and tiresome phrase :— 


He considered it “necessary ” to determine additions and interpo- 
lations “by the finest operations of the higher criticism.” The 
original documents, he thought, were rolls of linen or skins of 
beasts: ‘For all other writing materials besides these were either 
unknown to the old world or of use only in other lands too remote 
from Palestine.” Thus he ignores all the references to tablets used 
by the Hebrews, between 1500 and 6co B.c., which are to be found 
in the Bible. On the other hand he gives us evidence of the way in 
which numerals have been corrupted in the course of time by 
errors of copyists. Critical aids towards establishing a pure tert, 
according to’ him, are to be sought in parallel passages, versions, 
manuscript variations; and when these fail “recourse must be had, 
for the New Testament as well as all other writings of antiquity, to 
conjecture.” „But conjecture is not knowledge; and the danger is 
that it often becomes dogma in the writings of imitators and pupils. 


The* Higher Critics, however, have not been more fortunate in 
respect to other writings of antiquity. Mr. F. G. Kenyon shows, in his 
brilliant paper read before the British Academy, on January 27, 1904, 
that the recently-discovered Greek papyri do not in general “support 
“the conjectures of modern scholars” and-totally dispose of the 
dogmatic hypothesis that “the difficulties and obscurities in the 
“classics are due to extensive corruption by ignorant scribes in the 
“later Byzantine period.” Eichhorn’s successors, in inventing a 
priestly editor of the time of Ezekiel who nearly doubled the length 
of the Pentateuch are comparable with the scholars who invented the 
Byzantine redaction of the classics. However, Reuss and Graf passed 
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out of hearing to be succeeded by Ewald and Colenso with new 
theories, and to-day their place is taken by Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
their English interpreter Dr. Robertson Smith, who give us as priestly 
editors Ezra and his successors, by whom, says Colonel Conder, “an 
“elaborate ritual was organised when there was no temple standing, 
“and when the priests were scattered as captives in various Assyrian 
“and Babylonian provinces ”—an assumption not less absurd than the, 
doctrine of glosses and imterpolations, of which there is no direct 
evidence whatever, by which it is eked out. 

It is now time for a new race of critics, men of the type of the late 
Dr. Maitland, who will bring to the study of the Old Testament 
the very gifts that he devoted to English medieval legal history. 
We want critics who will recognise that the increase of actual 
archeological knowledge “has already revolutionised the conditions 
“ander which we study the Bible” “The archeology of the Pente- 
“teuch is one of the strongest arguments for its genuine character 
“and for its antiquity.” Colonel Conder says, “One of the first 
“ desiderata for scientific criticism is a persona] knowledge of cuneiform 
“writings, and a firsthand acquaintance with Assyriology.” The 
gravest errors are made even by great scholars through their ignorance 
of the East and its ancient civilisation: they are so absorbed by their 
textual speculations that they bring no thinking power to bear on the 
whole. Sir Isaac Newton’s suggestion (based on Deuteronomy xvii. 
14-20) that Deuteronomy was written by Samuel for Israel may 
yet come to be accepted. How very early the edrlier books 
may be can be imagined from the fact that ’Ammurabi, whose 
laws were discovered at Susa by De Morgan in 1901, and who has 
been identified with the Amraphel mentioned in the 14th chapter of 
Genesis, was organising a highly-civilised empire 600 years before 
the date of Moses. The law of Moses varied somewhat from that of 
Babylon, but_this was certainly due to an independent civilisation and 
to the Egyptian influence. The immense age of the volumes of the 
law are suggested by these considerations. -That they were edited by 
Ezra no Oriental archeologist could possibly admit. 


+ * + + * 

The signs of rapid reaction in Biblical criticism could not be better 
exemplified than by a reference to Dr. James William Thirtle’s 
confident, perhaps too confident, volume entitled “Old Testament 
“Problems: Critical Studies m the Psalms and Isaiah” (Henry 
Frowde). Reaction can no further go. All theories as to the late origin 
of the Psalms are abandoned. These poems taken as a whole are not 
only a mirror of the times of good King Hezekiah, but also reflect 
“his personal thoughts and the inmost intentions of his soul” The 
writings of Isaiah, we are told, amplify the Psalms in this respect, and 
“The Servant of the Lord ”—the phrase round which so many battles 
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have been fought—is Hezekiah and none other. The story of Hezekiah 
as interpreted by Dr. Thirtle abolishes one of the most confident 
results of modern criticism, for it “compacts into ONE BOOK the 
“writings of Isaiah of Jerusalem and those of ‘the Unknown’ or ‘the 
“* Second Isaiah’; it justifies the opening verse of the book, and 
“enables us to receive without hesitation the traditional title, ‘The 
“* Book of the Prophet Isaiah’ ” Nor do wonders stop here. The new 
critical key fits all locks. Not only are the doors of Psalms and Isaiah 
thrown open, but that also of the Book of Job. Hezekiah was 
responsible, it would seem, for that immortal work. “But for him the 
“Book of Job might never have been written.” The traditional story 
of Job was thrown, we are told, into literary form for “the consolation 
“and help” of Hezekiah in his days of dire distress, when his 
impending doom had been announced. It is not possible in a brief 
notice to combat a theory which is remarkably ingenious, if 
somewhat unconvincing. The theory as to the Book of Job is 
really based on the following assumptions and facts: both Job 
and Hezekiah possibly suffered from the same form of ‘leprosy; 
the book as we have it is considered by Dr. Davidson to be 
not earlier than the age of Hezekiah; the psychology of the 
book was undoubtedly of a kind calculated to soothe the sick king, 
the story of Job was recited to the king by Isaiah, There seems to 
me little in all this to lead one to suppose that the book was written 
for Hezekiah. Our present knowledge of early Hebrew precludes any 
accurate dating of a work from style, and the whole argument consists 
of the very type of assumptions that have proved so disastrous to the 
reputation of the great German critics. Again, the identification of 
Hezekiah with “the Servant of the Lord” in the Book of Isaiah would 
probably not have been attempted had Dr. Thirtle read Dr. G. C. 
Workman’s treatise on the phrase which was noticed in the August 
number of this REVIEW. Dr. Workman takes a perfectly rational 
view of the phrase and shows that every use of the term perfectly fits 
in with the meaning, the Jewish “Nation or Church viewed either 
“temporally or spiritually.” But if the identification of Hezekiah with 
the servant fails the unity of the book disappears and the hands of 
two Isaiahs become plain. The fact is that Dr. Thirtle has pressed 
the Hezekiah theory too far, and following the errors of older critics 
has unconsciously tried to fit facts te a theory instead of moulding a 
theory,to the facts. This particular theory is certainly very tempting, 
and so far as certain Psalms go is convincing. The Songs of Degrees 
(Psalms 120-134) may quite conceivably have been written to illustrate 
the steps of Hezekiah’s life, though it seems to me an abuse of criticism 
to “note that the Songs are fifteew in number, thus in an impressive 
“manner commemorating the fact that fifteen years was the period 
“added to the king’s life when Jehovah ‘brought back again the 
“* shadow of the DEGREES on the sundial or Ahaz?” If each song is a 
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step or degree in the king’s life the numbers have no relationship to 
the years added to that life. Yet Dr. Thirtle claims that his exposition 
is unique because it suits all the facts. On the other hand, Dr. Thirtle 
adds great weight to the argument against the post-exilic origin of 
the Psalms. 

All the varied phenomena of the Psalter take us back to days 
anterior to the Babylonish captivity; and compel us to recognise the 
book as belonging to an age altogether different from that of the 
Return, In these circumstances, the ignorance as to psalm structure 
which prevailed during the Greek period, is easy to account for. 
And if the book is pre-exilic, to what period shall we look as 
furnishing a situation for its compilation, but to that of Hezekiah, the 
king in whose life and times some of the most striking anticipations 
of Messianic glory were realised—for a time, at least. , 

Dr. Thirtle holds that David and Hezekiah “practically account for 
_ “the psalter as we have it” The personal poems have a Davidic origin, 

while those dealing with national events belong to the age of 
Hezekiah when, it is suggested, the poems of the age of David were 
revised and brought into relation to current national needs It is a 
fascinating theory, but it is tainted with that doctrine of editorship 
which has proved the stumbling block of criticism for two centuries 
past. i l 


* * + * 


In the issue of this REVEW for December, 1906, I noticed the first 
volume of Dr. Thomas M. Lindsay’s very valuable “History of the 
“Reformation” (T. and T. Clark), and I must now briefly draw 
attention to the concluding volume which deals in considerable detail 
with “the Reformation in Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, 
“Scotland and England, the Anabaptist and Socinian Movements, the 
“Counter-Reformation,” and gives an excellent map illustrating the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation in the period 1'520 to 1580. 
Dr. Lindsay insists that the course of the Reformation throughout 
Europe was one living movement “with differences due to the 
“accidents of national temperaments, memories and political ,institu- 
“tions.” “The Reformation in England,” he tells us, “was based on 
“the same spiritual facts and forces which were at work in France, 
“Germany and the Netherlands, but each’ land had its own ways of 
“embodying them.” There are some thinkers who would question this 
statement, who would contend that had Rome been capable of an 
early Counter-Reformation she would have retained the allegiance of, 
at any rate, the Continent. But our growing knowledge of the 
Reformation is destroying this view. It was an intellectual revolution 
and not a physical revolt. Lord Acton practically admitted this when 
he said that “the Reformation was extended and established without 
“arousing any strong reaction among Catholics, or inspiring them 
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“with a policy. Under the influence of secular interests, profane 
“literature and art, it was a time of slackness in spiritual life.” Dr. 
Lindsay shows us Zurich under the reforming hand of Zwingli, the 
humanistic priest of yeoman origin, who brought so clear a mind and so 
unconventional an outlook to the aid of the Reformation. The 
Reformers of Zurich and Bern were opposed in 1529 by a sort of 
Counter-Reformation organised under the name of the Christian 
Union by the Duchy of Austria and the Romanist cantons. Open 
war was avoided by the first Peace of Kappel, giving freedom to 
both religions. The Romanist cantons, however, broke the truce by 
forbidding free preaching, and war broke out with the result that the 
Reformers were defeated and Zwingli killed at the Battle of Kappel. 
The peace that followed lay heavily on Protestant minorities and 
practically depriyed Zurich of the leading Protestant position in 
Switzerland. The control exercised by Geneva grew more and more. 
The real permanent result of the struggle was, however, the creation 
of a compromise that has enabled the two religious parties to live side 
by side in peace for four centuries. The success of the new movement 
in Geneva under Calvin and Farel showed that it could neither be 
neglected nor attacked with hopes of ultimate extinction in any part of 
Switzerland. Dr. Lindsay gives us a notable portrait of Calvin. His 
wealth of learning is apt to be forgotten. He was a humanist of bho 
mean rank. In his youthful commentary on Seneca’s “De Clementia,” 
his range of study is sufficient to astound modern scholars. 


The author shows that he knew as minutely as extensively the 
whole round of classical literature accessible to his times. He 
quotes, and that aptly, from fifty-five separate Latin authors—from 
thirty-three separate works of Cicero, from all the works of Horace 
and Ovid, from five comedies of Terence, and from all the works of 
Virgil. He quotes from twenty-two separate Greek authors, from 
five or six of the principal writings of Aristotle, and from four of the 
writings of Plato and of Plutarch. Calvin does not quote Plautus, 
but his use of the phrase remoram facere makes it likely that he was 
acquainted with that author also. [I owe this inference to my 
brother, Professor Lindsay, of St. Andrew’s; he adds that Plautus was 
“greatly studied in the time of Calvin’s youth in France.] The future 
theologian was-also acquainted with many of the Fathers—with 
Augustine, Lactantius, Jerome, Synesius and Cyprian. Erasmus had 
published an edition of Seneca, and had advised scholars to write. 
commentaries, and young Calvin followed the advice of the Prince 
of Humanist. 


Dr. Lindsay adds that this early work was meant to be a protest 
against the persecution of the French Protestants. To many admirers 
and many opponents of Calvin the depth of his humanism is unknown, 
though the immense range of his learning appears in the Zns¢itutionis 
Christiana Religionis Methodus. It is certain that his learning was 
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definitely brought to the aid of the Reformation and is an answer 
to Lord Acton’s: suggestion that humanism and spiritual life were 
incompatible. 

It is not possible to deal further here with Dr. Lindsay's admirable 
work. The opening section has exhausted my space. To follow 
with him the course of the Reformation in France, to watch the 
influence of Calvin, democrat as well as humanist, in the land of his 
birth, to read with breathless interest the French wars of religion 
and the story of the League; to pass into the Netherlands and watch 
the conflict between Philip of Spain and the nation that slowly 
ripened into a Protestant State; to cross the seas to Scotland and’ 
England and see how the new faith fared in the soil that Wiclif 
ploughed, will form a task of recreation and exhilaration to many 
readers. I am a little surprised to notice that Dr. Lindsay does not 
include in his sources for Scotland Heylyn’s “History of the Presby- 
“terians” or refer to the late Professor Maitland’s contribytion on 
the Scotch Reformation to the “Cambridge Modern History.” 


+ * * + 


Mr. John S. Simon’s volume, entitled “The Revival of Religion in 
“England in the Eighteenth Century” (Charles. H. Kelly), being 
the 37th Fernley Lecture, is a work of very considerable value and 
interest. The introductory chapter on the nature of personal 
religion is lucid and useful; while the chapter describing the social 
conditions that obtained in England in the eighteenth century forms 
a striking summary from contemporary material ‘of a most important 
subject. If those who complain of social conditions to-day would 
take the trouble to ascertain what the life of the poor was like in 
England only a little more than a century ago, they would realise 
how. immense has been the advance in all parts of the country. In 
“the isolated towns and lonely villages” that formed eighteenth 
century England, life for the bulk of mankind was more degraded 
and more deplorable than can easily. be described. The morality of 
the people was low. Inhuman our sports prove us to have been, 
while drunkenness was the habitual recreation of the land. Fielding 
declared that “ gin was the principal sustenance of more thana hundred 
“thousand people in the metropolis,” and predicted the consequent 
extinction of the common people. In 1750 more fhan 11,000,000 
gallons af spirits were consumed. The evidence of Francis Place 
before the Select Committee on Education of 1835 gives a fearful 
picture of the condition of London about 1780. It is obvious that in 
such a land, apart altogether from political conditions, spiritual life was 
at its lowest ebb, though there were of course “splendid exceptions ” 
in all classes) Mr. Simon traces the revival of religion from this pit 
of national decadence—the work largely of the Weésleys and White- 
field, and'of the sociat reformers who supplemented their evangelising 
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N 
efforts. This careful and thoughtful book is well worthy of careful 
attention and has lessons to teach to this generation. 


+ + \ * * 


This volume on the religious revival of the eighteenth century indeed 
leads to a consideration of the relationship of social life and religion at 
the present day. Writers who know little of social history are apt to 
misunderstand that relationship. Mr. Walter Rauschenbosch, the 
Professor of Church History in Rochester (U.S.A.) Theological 
Seminary, discusses, in his volume on “Christianity and the Social 
“Crisis ” (The Macmillan Company), some aspects of the question. He 
certainly makes various telling criticisms of modern life. “Social 

“preachers nowadays are very commonly charged with being ‘too 
“í pessimistic? The same charge was made against the Hebrew 
“prophets, Their people, like ours, was filled full of cheerful and 
“egotistic optimism, with this distinction in favour of the Hebrews, 
“that their optimism was based on religious faith, while ours is based 
“mainly on material wealth.” This is to be taken to heart, though the 
concession to the Hebrews is not justifiable. The sin of reliance on 
material wealth was and often is an essential vice of the Hebrew 
nation. The chapter on the “social aims of Jesus” is illuminating. 
Christ was neither a philosopher nor a socialist, yet it is in a manner 
true to say that “His end was not the new soul, but the new society” 
based on love, since the latter involves the former. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to agree with Mr. Rauschenbosch when he 
attnbutes to the Hebrew origin of Christianity a social hope 
that waned as Greek individualism permeated the Church, The 
truth is that the Christian Church from the moment that it found its 
centre at the centre of the known world claimed an imperial spiritual 
universality and fought the empire on that social issue until at last the 
empire yielded to Christian claims, and nominally, at any rate, the 
creed of Christ was the creed of the entire empire. The “social 
“impetus” of Christianity from the first was the claim to control the 
world as Christ would have it controlled. To some extent this is felt 
by Mr. Rauschenbosch, but he does not realise that it was not merely 
a pious aspiration, but a definite policy that inspired the leaders of 
Christianity from the first. Christian social life growing from its first 
“cell” gradually occupied the whole imperial area. It is true that “the 
“empire was not their highest good,” but to realise within it the social 
aims of Christ was the highest earthly aim of the Christians in the first 
six centuries. How is it, then, that in the ages during which the Church 
has wielded such great social power in the name of Christ, she has “not 
“reconstituted the social life of Christendom?” Two possible answers, 
of which neither is true, have been put forward—that the problem 
is insoluble ; that the problem is solved. Christianity is not definitely 
responsible for even the reforms most generally attributed to her. The 
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Church adopted, but did not initiate, the movement for the emanci- 
pation of women. The real answer to the question is that it is hard 
for individuals and still harder for communities to be Christian A. 
conscious reconstructive purpose is needed. “It is a fact that there 
“has been a startling absence of any thorough and far-seeing 
“determination or effort to transform and Christianise the social life of 
“humanity.” No doubt there have been causes for this, such as the 
author of this work points out, monasticism, dogmatism, the contest 
or the union between State and Church and so forth. Mr. Rauschen- 
bosch, however, thinks that these causes have passed away and that 
the Church of Christ is now ready and fit to undertake the work of 
reconstructing’ the social fabric. It isa noble belief and one that will 
give new hope to those who are tempted to cry that the struggle 
naught availeth. It rests upon this generation to decide “if a new 
“era is to dawn in the transformation of the world into the kingdom of 
“God.”- In England, at any rate, with our parochial system the 
machinery for renewed effort exists. The solution of the social 
problems must lie, as is here well pointed out, in the fact that life is 
miore important than property. - 


l- - + '» * 


“The Religion of a Layman” (Waddie and Co., Ltd, Edinburgh) is 
scarcely the type of book that is likely to help forward the social 
progress of man,,but I must briefly notice it as it is the work of an 
anonymous writer who has in these “serious reflections of a long life” 
placed before his readers the conclugions on the relationship of religion 
to life that that life has given him, and represents a somewhat common 
type of religious discontent. He believes that the educated classes have 
in fact thrown over the national religion and treat it as the educated 
Romans treated the official faith of the early empire. This is simply 
not true. The examples of Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Newman, Dr. 
Martineau are sufficient to rebut the statement. The author of this 
book, however, has abandoned the tenets of the Christian faith in 
favour, it would seem, of something in the nature of transmigration of 
souls from human body to human body, of spiritualism and condjfional 
immortality. He is quite unfamiliar with the real problems that centre 
round the personality of Christ and the text of the Bible, and crude 
comments on certain obvious difficulties, such as .the science of 
Genesis, the spoiling of the Egyptians, the stories of Samson, Lot’s 
wife, Daniel-and Jonah in the Old Testament and; the Divine Birth 
and Resurrection in the New Testament constitute his whole critical 
position. To be quite frank he has not the equipment with which to 
deal with the problems of life, freedom and immortality that stand 
before us all and which in fact do not ask solution at our hands as a 
condition precedent of religious faith The religious position which 
is now adopted by nearly all modern psychologists and men of science 
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seems to this Layman absurd simply because he is not able to pierce 
through surface difficulties to the real problems. The same difficulty 
faces every beginner when he approaches high mathematics. The 
author of this book is certainly an earnest seeker after truth who is 
repelled from Christianity by intellectual difficulties that in fact have 
not at all troubled the greatest thinkers such as Sir Isaac Newton. If 
he accepts the Divinity of Christ his difficulties will disappear. 


* * » + 


I must call attention to Mr. C. W. Whish’s volume on “The Græco- 

“Roman World” (Luzac and Co, London} The sub-title, “The 
“Struggle of East and West During a Millennium of World Empire” 
indicates the scope of the book which is the third volume of a series 
by this author entitled “Reflections on Some Leading Facts and 
“Ideas of History: Their Meaning and Interest.” Mr. Whish is an 
enthusiast in historical matters and dwells with needed emphasis on 
the reform of. the teaching of history. History must be surveyed as a 
whole and its practical value on modern imperial life estimated. It is 
not taught now so as really to interest the student and make him feel 
that his own age is making history. This volume is an example of 
the method that Mr. Whish thinks should be followed—the 
emphasising of decisive events and bringing them into organic union. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of the volume is that dealing with 
Alexander's invasion of Asia) Mr. Whish speaks with special know- 
ledge of India, and all that he writes is unconventional and attractive. 

- His method, however, is not new. It has long been in use, I think, in 
Germany. 


* + * *, 


In his “Schools of Hellas” (Macmillan and Co., 1907), the late Mr. 
Kenneth L Freeman found a subject of great interest and importance 
and one that had not before been really comprehensively treated. Mr. 
Freeman was a. young man—the book is a part of the work he 
intended to complete as a dissertation for a Fellowship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge—and had the courage to go straight to original 
sources; he was also able to bring to his work a keen interest in 
educational problems, and a sympathy so fresh that, in spite of the 
sanity and erudition which the book displays, he writes now and then 
with the instinct and vigour of a schoolboy. He was evidently a keen 
admirer of our public school system, and notices, quite rightly, the 
affinity between it and the educational system of Greece. In both 
cases education is for the aristocracy of the population; its object 
is therefore not primarily utilitarian, but aims, in fact, at “producing 
“the best possible citizen, not the best possible moneymaker.” In 
Sparta, where military efficiency was the sole duty of citizenship, one 
can see the vices and virtues of our own method carried to their 
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extreme limit, and one can also see that method failing owing to a 
refusal to recognise the educational value of responsibility. At Athens 
one might have hoped to find the evolution of a perfect system. The 
Athenian ideal at least seems perfect. It aimed, one may say, at 
giving each citizen the maximum power of appreciating the pleasures 
and beauties of life, combined with a complete control of the body 
and an exactly-balanced judgment. In addition to this the Athenians 
had grasped the principle (realised by some of our own theorists of the 
- Renaissance, but since forgotten) that the surest way to teach is to 
interest and amuse, and that personal intercourse is immeasurably the 
most stimulating form of instruction. Further, they were saved by 
the slave system from having to consider the necessity of technical 
education, and they had an unparalleled skill in literature and the 
arts and an intense appreciation of their educational value, To these 
. advantages was added a native enthusiasm which made State compul- 
sion superfluous, though the State did give an uncertain amount of, 
assistance. There were, however, two vital defects in the Athenian 
conception. First of all, life at Athens was the life of the community, 
there was no home life or influence, and it was no doubt partly to this 
characteristic that she owed the brilliance and rapidity of her develop- 
ment. In the second place, though she regarded education as the 
most important thing in life, paradoxically enough she despised the 
profession of teaching. There was consequently no instruction ‘of 
teachers or proper organisation of method. We cannot emulate the 
genius nor re-create the circumstances that produced Athenian culture, 
but we ought at least to be able to avoid its errors, and if Mr. Free- 
man’s work can do this it will have rendered as important a service to 
education, as it should undoubtedly do to scholarship. 


* a * * 


In his “Poems of Sappho,” privately printed at Chicago, 1907, Mr. 
John Myers O'Hara has combined and expanded all the extant 
fragments of the poetess’ work and all the traditions of her life and 
personality into a lyrical cycle. The task is a difficult one, and Mr. 
O'Hara is not perfectly qualified to undertake it In‘the first place 
he is not a great master of language. One is prepared for this 
deficiency by his title page, which describes the work as an “inter- 
“pretative rendition”; and his subsequent use of such expressions 
as “fervid woman,” “vernal frondage,” “benefic” “xanthic,” 
“spended,” “nubile,” a split infinitive on page 26, and an occasional 
banality such as “all my body bathed in soft perspiration” confirm 
the impression. ‘The same may be said of his versification. His 
Sapphics are never in the same class with Swinburne’s stanzas which 
stand at the beginning of the volume, and he sometimes lapses into 
the Horatian rhythm, as in “Come with Musagetes, ye hours and 
“Graces,” and “Come to me now thou Goddess and release me” 
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Sometimes, too, his fourth lines are faulty as “night of midsummer,” 
“with lovely laughter,” and one may note that he mistakes the 
quantity of “Naucratis” which he uses twice. On the other hand, 
the imaginative and emotional qualities of his work are quite remark- 
able, especially where he is not actually translating. There he is less 
successful, as a comparison of his renderings at pp. 5, 7, 91, 92-93 
with Bergk 1, 2, 104, 105, 106, will show. His “Daughter of Cyprus,” 
p. 13, “Sleep Wind,” p. 15, and “Hero of Gadara,” founded on the 
haunting line (Bergk 72), ! 
“Hpoy tfedidat ic Tudpwy ray devddpopov 
show him at his best, though the latter has some weak lines. 


+ + ® * 


Mr. Maurice Browne, in his “Songs of Exile ” (Samurai Press, 1907), 
shows himself the exact antithesis of Mr. O'Hara. He has a real 
sense of language and, though his lines are in general melodious; he 
is capable of bold metrical effects, as in the line 


With woodland lures, old weird lures chanted long. 


One may perhaps criticise his use of the double negative on pp. 10 
and 11, and of such words as “avallanchine” and “lutanist,” but on 
the whole his craftsmanship is of a high standard. Further, his lines 
“To a lady playing the violin” show some imaginative power, and 
those entitled “On Senschal” considerable feeling. But in com- 
parison with Mr. O’Hara he lacks originality and fire. One doubts 
if he will ever rise above a picturesque melancholy. 


A READER. 
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The following letter and note relate to the article by Sir Jobn 
Macdonell in the July number of this REVEW :— 


Quogue, N. Y., U.S.A, 
July 19th, 1907. 
The Editor, Tue CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


y 


SIR, 
` In your issue of July, Sir John Macdonell, in his “Note on the 
Hague Conference,” quotes me thus :— ; , 
The object aimed at by the method of seizing yessela and cargoes at 
sea is to stop maritime transportation, the increase of the enemy's wealth 
ín circulation. This is the essence of the matter. 
As] read this I underwent some perturbation of mind. Is it possible, 
I asked, that in proof-reading I passed “és circulation?” Upon referring 
tothe “ National Review,” in which my article appeared, I found written 
what I meant, “ dy circulation.” a 
The increase of an enemy's wealth ix circulation does not necessarily 
imply an increase in his aggregate wealth, but only a difference of proportion 
between that stationary and that in movement. Increase Jy circulation can 
mean only an increase of the total, through the process of circulation called 
Commerce. The whole drift of my article was that maritime Commerce 
increased wealth, increased the financial power of a belligerent, notoriously 
the sinews of war; and that to curb this by the process caricatured as " the 
seizure of private property ” was an effective and proper belligerent method, 
for reasons elaborated in my argument. 
Having thus travestied my proposition, Sir John proceeds to this 
comment :— i a 
An obscure deliverance, not expressed in terms of ordinary political 
economy, and not easily reconcilable with good sense. Why merely stop 
“wealth ix circulation ? f Fi 
To this repeated misquotation I propose no repl . To the proposition * 
“ Why stop the increase of wealth dy circulation?” I refer those interested 
to my article in the June “ National.” y 
I trust you may be able to find place for this letter in your August issue. 
. Very faithfully, &c., 
A. T. MAHAN, 


Nots.—I am very sorry that the word “in” was printed for “by”; an 
inexcusable mistake, caused no doubt by oe misreading my 
handwriting. I venture, however, to think that 
circulation” for “in circulation” does not much strengthen Admiral Mahan’s 
' argument; and that, if the object of warfare is to destroy “the resources of 
the enemy” and to “act directly upon the individual citizens and upon the 
Saaria pomer o Sie bo Eora ere wine bed poe es 


between the various modes of in ing wealth, whether by circulation or 
otherwise. I am tem to say ing as to the economical theory 
implied in Admiral "s remarks, and to suggest that there are deeper 


reasons than those to which he adverts for the desire to exempt private 
property from capture at sea. Meantime, I say no more than express my 


regret at the misprint. 
JOHN MACDONELL. 


va 


< 


THE CASE OF THE SECOND DUMA. 


F I might judge by the sympathy shown by English public opinion 
for the cause of Russian liberty, there should be no particular 
need for a plea of the kind I propose to put forward in this paper. 
Unhappily, I havé only to read the account given by Dr. Dillon in 
the pages of this REVIEW of the action of the Second Duma to 
convince myself of the contrary. That account is substantially the 
same as the view of affairs taken by the group of reactionary , 
politicians who in the end induced M. Stolypin to join in their 
campaign against the Duma with a view to his retaining the Premier- 
ship, but who failed to attain that particular object of their ambition. 
I do not for a moment suggest that Dr. Dillon was a party to their 
intrigue. But the position represented in his writing is that M. 
Stolypin ought long ago to have dissolved the Duma for ıts illegal acts 
and revolutionary sympathies. I am not going to discuss all the 
ludicrous “incidents ” by which it is sought to show that M. Stolypin’s 
course has been consistent, er to defend his policy. But there is 
another side to the whole story, and I propose to set it forth My 
account is not an invention of my own. It is taken from a report 
drawn up by the leading party in the Duma, the so-called Cadets or 
ConStitutional Democrats, and addressed to the party congress, to the 
electors and to the whole country. Its object is not only to defend 
the Duma, but to secure general sympathy for the policy adopted by 
the Cadets in the Duma It will be seen that the party in question 
had many difficulties to contend with, some of them arising from the 
transitory state of things through which a country just emerging from 
a revolutionary outbreak must necessarily pass, and others having 
their origin in the unwillingness of the authorities really to grant 
what they had been compelled to promise to the country, namely, a 
genuine Constitution. It will be seen also, that while combating mare 
or less successfully with difficulties of the first kind, the party 
succumbed in the struggle with those last mentioned. 

The party report begins by stating that the tactics of the Cadets in 
the Second Duma were not new, but only a fresh adaptation of their 
former principles of action. Born amidst the tumult and turmoil of 
the revolutionary struggle, the party undertook to defend and to 
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develop the àcquisitions of the struggle by peaceful methods of 
Parliamentary action. Its aim was political and social reform by 
means of Parliamentary legislation, and in order to attain this object 
it appealed to the country to send to the Duma a compact majority 
of progressive deputies. It is well known that the elections were far 
from being free, and that the pressure used by the Government, as 
well as its reactionary rule in the interval between Parliaments, 
brought about so much disaffection in the country that a great 
number of the members elected were chosen by the exasperated 
population from the ranks of the Revolutionary Parties. In the First 
Duma these Extremists had adopted two mutually contradictory sets 
of tactics) They tried to prove to the people that the Duma was 
powerless to alleviate their condition by regular legislation, and at 
the same time attempted to make the Duma a centre and a basis for 
revolutionary agitation. The Cadets disclaimed both forms of tactics 
and desired that the masses of the people should be made familiar 
with the idea of a Duma performing regular legislative work In 
the eyes of the Extremists this kind of activity was equivalent to an 
open avowal that the revolution was over, while to the Absolutists it 
meant a wholly undesirable triumph of representative Government. 
That is why both extreme parties so violently attacked the Constitu- 
tional Centre formed by the Cadets. 

The representatives of the two tendencies I have named were 
numerically far stronger than the Cadets in the Second Duma. The 
Cadets, with their adherents and the Poles, numbered about 150, 
while about 200 members, including the peasants, belonged to the 
Revolutionary Extremists, and about 100 to the Absolutist 
Extremists) Both Absolutists and Revolutionary Extremists 
appealed to the physical force of the people; the latter in order to 
bring about complete democracy, the former in order to secure a 
restoration of autocracy. These two anti-Constitutional wings were 
the bane of the Second Duma and the chief cause of its Constitutional 
weakness. Owing to this arrangement of Parliamentary groups, the 
leading party (the Cadets) was compelled to devote its energies to a 
mere struggle for existence before it could form a working ma jority 
and proceed to the realisation of its positive aims. 

The situation was not, however, utterly desperate. So far as the 
struggle for existence was concerned, all parties were involved in it, 
with the exception of the Absolutists. The Revolutionary Extremists 
were the first to proclaim as a leading principle the necessity of 
“guarding” the Duma. At moments when they were ready to forget 
this principle and to sacrifice the Duma, they were reminded of it and 
held to it by the most moderate men among them, the peasants, who 
would have preferred anything to going home with empty hands. 
And in most cases the Cadets had only to explain to the peasants the 
danger of a certain course of action for the further existence of the 
Duma in order to induce them to abstain from it. The Conservatives 
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regularly voted with the Cadet Centre against the extreme proposals . 
of the revolutionary groups, and the whole opposition, the Extremists 
included, voted with’ the Cadets against the Government. Thus, 
without any standing majority being formed, the Cadets nearly always 
carried the Duma with them. 

The conditions being such as I “ae described, what was 
the general trend of the party’s activity within the walls of 
the Taurida Palace? The Cadets had every reason to expect 
that in their efforts they would be supported by the majority 
of the Duma The Cadet platform was not a narrow party 
programme, but was composed of such national demands as had been 
formulated in the address to the Tsar accepted unanimously by the 
First Russian Duma. One of the most important of them is often 
denounced as unacceptable and outside the scope of practical 
legislation. I refer to the demand for agrarian reform, founded on 
the principle of the compulsory sale of landowners’ estates at a fair 
price, to be raised with the help of the Exchequer. I wonder whether 
I need defend the principle itself to educated British opinion at the 
very moment when Bills admitting it are passing through the House 
of Commons The vast extent of communal property in Russia and 
the fact that pnvate property here had its origin in special privilege 
render the application of the principle much easier with us than in 
the case of England. And if doubts still remain as to the possibility 
of applying it to the extent demanded by Russian agrarian reform, 
they must yield before an official statement quoted in the report I 
am using. It appears that at the end of last year the Board of 
Agriculture thought a reform of this kind not only advisable, but even 
necessary. “The question is, whether or not the present state of 
“peasant cultivation is fraught with danger and calamity to the 
“State?” says the official draft of reform proposals.) “The answer 
“can hardly be doubted. But then the State, which is the ‘ monopolist 
“of expropriation, according to a happy expression of our legal 
“authority Korkounoff, must step in fully armed with this weapon .. 
“The resources of the State must be applied to, and private interest 
“must submit, when the agrarian question is acknowledged to have 
“beconfe a political question of primary importance. It is quite just 
“that the peasants should receive the expropriated land at less 
“expense than the sum paid to the landowner, and that the difference 
“should be borne by the State.” I have no need to enter more deeply 
into the question, but I must remark that, according to the plan 
proposed by the Cadets, the practical details of the reform were to be 
worked out by local committees on which landowners and peasants 
were to be equally represented ; this done, the Duma was to discuss the 
whole question afresh. Holding this view, the Cadets naturally pre- 
ferred to postpone the consideration of the vast and complex question 
of agrarian reform as a whole in order to deal with certain equally 
urgent but less complicated measures of which the first to come under 
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discussion were the Bills for reform of Local Government and of the 
Rural Courts of Justice. 

But before the Duma could proceed to the discussion of Reform 
Bills, the way had to be cleared. Many burning questions had first 
to be dealt with, not because they were practically important or 
because there was any prospect of attaining their solution, but simply 
because they were brought to the front by the whole course of the 
political struggle, with its concomitant social and political mischiefs. 
Some of these questions, such as the amnesty for political offenders 
and the abolition of capital punishment were inherited from the First 
Duma, which was unable to solve them, and new questions arose out 
of the Government’s action during the interval between the First 
Duma and the Second—for instance, the temporary laws as to Field 
Courts Martial—or as a result of the economic crisis, which found its 
expression in famine and lockouts, Practically the Duma was power- 
less to bring effective and immediate help in any of these cases, yet 
it, was impossible to pass them by in silence, so much the more as 
the extreme parties chose these very questions as a pretext for 
agitation. The leading party considered it a great success when it 
weathered these questions without provoking in any case a conflict 
between the Duma and the Government. 

Conflict was, however, in the air. It was very easy to foresee that 
the Government, disappointed in its attempts to secure a docile Duma, 
would use the first opportunity to effect a second dissolution, The 
Absolutists, or, as they are often called, the “Black Hundred,” made 
it their special aim to bring about a dissolution, after which they 
hoped to have the electoral law changed for the benefit of the class 
of large landowners whose interests they represented. Threatened 
by the agrarian reform, the landlords became the chief enemies of the 
representative assembly and formed a very influential league which 
enjoyed great influence at Court,‘and, through its intermediary, dictated 
to the Ministry whatever decisions the Russian nobility desired to see 
carried into effect. It was owing to the subterranean influence of this - 
body that the First Duma was dissolved. After its dissolution the 
“United Nobility ” made its first attempt to induce the Government to 
change the electoral law. In this, however, it failed, for the Ministry 
did not dare violate the Fundamental Law, according to which the 
franchise cannot be changed except with the consent of the Duma 
and the Council of State. The only hope that remained to them was 
that the new Duma would show itself revolutionary, in which case a 
fresh dissolution would be an easy matter. Their tactics in the 
Duma accordingly were to provoke a dissolution by setting all kinds 
of traps and ambushes in order to catch the Duma unawares. They 
understood very well that their best chance lay in provoking a 
collision between the Tsar and the Duma, and from the very frst 
sitting they persistently sought occasions for conflict. : 

Under these conditions the leading party had to be very cautious 
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in order to avert or evade the dangers arising from the Absolutist 
side This was not easy, owing to the recklessness of the Extremists, 
who were by no means inclined to abandon their customary mode of 
action. Out of the 72 days of the Duma’s existence there were very 
few in which the danger of dissolution was not imminent. These 
72 days the leading party endeavoured to make use of in order to 
display the largest amount possible of Parliamentary work. It was a 
pretty hard task at first, owing to the lack of rules of procedure, and 
the talkativeness of many provincial members, particularly on subjects 
like agrarian reform, in regard to which each member wished to 
express himself for the benefit of his constituents. After a time these 
difficulties were overcome; very severe rules of procedure were 
introduced on the initiative of the Cadets; only one day was left for 
the discussion of interpellations, a form of Parliamentary activity 
which had been much abused by the Extremists, two evenings 
weekly were left free for the discussion of minor and private Bills, 
and these discussions from the first proved to be very business-like. 
Two days a week were given exclusively to committee work. As to 
the regular general sittings many efforts were made—and at last 
proved successful—to put a stop to the flow of provincial eloquence 
and to arrange the order of the Bills in such a way as to avoid useless. 
discussion of the burning questions of the day, and to promote instead 
the solution of the chief questions of practical legislation. 

These efforts were by no means seconded by the Ministry. ‘It is 
true that this year the Cabinet did not boycott the Duma as it did 
last year. A series of Bills was introduced ty the Government, some 
of them very important in their intentions, but not one acceptable 
without substantial changes. The Cadet Centre, on the other hand, 
did not expect to find the Cabinet willing to play the part of 
responsible Ministers—responsibility to the Parliament not being 
admitted by the Russian Constitution. But the Cadets tried to 
_ persuade their colleagues from the other partes not to answer the 
ministerial declaration by a direct vote of censure, as it was only too 
easy to foresee that on such a vote the Ministry would not retire, and 
it was,not in the least desirable to give a plausible pretext for 
dissolution Thus the first sitting passed without provoking a 
collision ; but, on the other hand, it did not serve as a starting point 
for united action between the Duma and the Government The 
Ministry did not make the slightest attempt to arrange with the 
leading group combined legislative action. The Duma kept the 
thread of its work in its own hands and freely used its power of 
Parliamentary initiative in order to submit to discussion its own 
legislative projects. Thus the activity of the Duma and of the 
Ministry ran on parallel lines. Very soon the Ministry began to 
avenge itself by showing the utmost distrust of the Duma at 
every stage of its legislative action The Duma’s Committees were 
practically prevented from calling in experts to help them in their 
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wok Being unable absolutely to prohibit the summoning of experts 
by the Duma, the Premier adopted the ingenious device of refusing 
the gentlemen ‘invited permission’ to enter the House. Al relations 
between the Duma and’the Ministry were characterised by the same 
spirit of petty: persecution. The Comptroller-General refused to 
‘give the Budget Committee any explanations whatever. Other 
committees connected with Budget work found it impossible to 
get necessary information from ministerial offices. In the Agrarian 
Committee the Ministers, though invited, never put in an appearance. 
The very right of existence was denied to the committee on the 
unemployed question. 

Not satisfied with these petty conflicts, the Ministry, as time went 
on, began to take the offensive against the Duma, quite in the spirit 
of the “Black Hundred” Absolutists. On the occasion of the 
discussion on the abolition of Field Courts Martial, the Premier used 
the opportunity to demand of the House that political murders should 
be formally censured by the Duma The Duma declined to discuss 
the subject, for reasons which it is not altogether easy to explain to 
foreigners. So much may be said, however, to make our position 
clear, that if the matter had actually come under discussion the Cadets 


intended to move a resolution which would begin by expressing a ’ 


sense of the “horror” and the “great social danger” of the spread of 
murder and violence, perpetrated ‘often in the name of political 

“combat,” and would then proceed to say that this evil is fostered and 
nourished by the system of administrative arbitrariness, characterised 
“by severe and unjust’ repression”; it would close by denouncing 
' the “activity of reactionary organisations, which seek to abolish the 
“Constitutional principles embodied in the fundamental laws (by this 
“is meant the illegal alteration of the electoral law, planned by the 
“Absolutists), perpetrate murders and raids, which are a disgrace to 
“Russia, plunge the country into a state-of uncertainty and form a 


“hindrance to the pacification of society.” This meant, in short, that , 


the leading party laid the responsibility for the revolting state of 
anarchy which obtains in Russia, at the door of the Government itself, 
and refused the ‘Government its moral support, unless it *should 
abstain from arbitrariness and finally acknowledge that the Constitu- 
tion has become a real fact. If the discussion could have been 
confined, within these limits, the leading party would not have 
objected to its being entered upon. But the fact was, that both 
extreme parties were likely to use the opportunity in order to attack 
each other violently over the heads of the Centre, and thus they 
would have given the Government the wished-for pretext for 
dissolution. To avoid that possibility, the Cadets agreed to the 
proposal of some members of the extreme parties to decline entering 
upon the discussion, and thus the incident seemed closed. - But the 
enemies of the Duma did not fail to make capital of this refusal, arid 
redoubled their efforts to show that the Duma was revolutionary. 
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They had good reason to hasten the dissolution, for the legislative 
work of the Duma was advancing by leaps and bounds. 

At the end of May fifteen committees were strenuously working at 
Bills; others were busy sifting the interpellations, drafting rules of 
procedure, verifying the Budget Report, and so on The chief 
burden of work lay on the members of the Constitutional Democratic 
Party, who acted on the committees as chairmen, secretaries and 
reporters. One may judge of the amount of the work done by the 
following account of its results at the end of May, że, immediately 
betore the dissolution. The Committee on Rural Courts of Justice 
had elaborated a Bill, its report was presented and was discussed 
down to the close of the general session of the Duma. The Bill on 
personal immunity was thoroughly discussed in committee and 
presented to the House on the eve of its dissolution. 

The same committee reported to the Duma on five minor laws 
- issued by the Government as temporary edicts. The legislation on 
exclusive laws was discussed, and the drafts of laws aiming at the 
reform of courts of justice prepared for report. The Committee on 
Labour Legislation prepared Bills providing for a normal amount of 
rest for those employed in petty trading establishments. The Com- 
mittee on Liberty af Conscience drafted a lengthy Bill for the 
abolition of all disabilities arising from creeds or nationalities (as in 
the case of Catholics, Poles, Mohammedans, Jews, Armenians, and so 
on). The same committee prepared a Bill for the legalisation of 
dissenting communities. The Committee on Famine Relief reported on 
the sums to be distributed in famine-stricken districts, and its proposals 
were agreed to by the Duma. The Committee on National Education 
was drafting a Bill for universal education; moreover, it reported on 
a number of private Bills for the opening of new schools) The 
Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs discussed Bills having reference 
to the Orthodox Church. Several new committees were to have been 
organised to deal with questions of civil law, military law, railway 
legislation, and soon. But the most important work was done in the 
Budget Committee, the Finance and the Agrarian Committees.) The 
Agrarian Committee had to sift the proposals of several Bills intro- 
duced by various parties, most of them Socialistic and aiming at the 
immediate nationalisation, socialisation, or municipalisation of land, as 
the case might be, in order to elaborate something that the Duma 
might discuss seriously. In spite of enormous difficulties that stood 
in the way of the Cadets, who constituted only one-tenth of the 
enormous committee of 94 members, and found themselves under the 
necessity ‘of conciliating the opposite opinions of the individualistic 
and collectivist schools, of landowners and peasants, the chairman of 
the committee,.a Cadet and an ex-Minister of Agriculture, M. Kutler, 
succeeded in clearing the ground on which to base a reform on 
principles advocated by the Constitutional Democrats. The Budget 
rights of the Duma are very restricted as a result of previous legis- 
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lation, and a large number of items are not accessible to the 
criticism of the representatives. The leading party introduced 
a Bill to extend the rights of the Duma, and, in spite of a 
very active opposition on the part of the Government Depart- 
ments, the committee succeeded by great exertions in effecting 
a thorough study of the chief branches of State expenditure, such 
as the alcohol monopoly, mineral oil production, railway, water 
and highway communication, the administration of mercantile ports, 
etc. By the middle of May the greater part of the reports lay ready 
for the Duma; they form a volume of some 400 pages, which is being 
published by the chairman, M. Feodoroff. Some reports were actually 
discussed in committee in the presence of the Ministers and their 
Adjoints. The discussion on the Ministries of Finance, Justice and 
Foreign Affairs was brought to a conclusion; many economies pro- 
posed by the committee were agreed to by the respective departments. 
The question of military and naval expenditure caused the committee 
peculiar difficulty; but here also the chief difficulties were overcome. 
The Committee on the Control of the Budget met with insuperable 
difficulties, as M. Schwanebach, the Comptroller-General, being an 
opponent of representative government, refused all information to the 
Duma. But even this committee contrived to effect a great deal 
without official help. The Finance Committee found the officials 
with whom it had to do somewhat more genial, and it proposed to the 
Duma a series of Bills, some of which were passed. 

T have felt obliged to dwell on the details of the Duma’s legislative 
work in order to counteract the accusations by means of which 
Professor Maartens and others attempted to prepare European public 
opinion for the dissolution. The chief objection urged against the 
continued existence of the Duma was its inability to work. The 
reader can see for himself that such a reproach can only be explained 
as the outcome either of sheer ignorance or of premeditated calumny. 
The real cause of the Government’s dissatisfaction with the Duma was 
the democratic spirit which inspired the whole of its legislative work. 
It certainly interfered with the class interests of what the Prime 
Minister called “the upper 130,000,” a class which, strictly speaking, 
hardly exceeds the tenth of that number. I must remind the English 
reader that even if a law at variance with the interests of these 130,000 
~—admitting, for a moment, the accuracy of the Premier’s figures—-had 
passed the Duma, it had yet to be accepted or rejected by the Council 
of State (a half-elected, half-nominated Upper House), discussed in 
special Committees of Conciliation between the Duma and the Council! 
of State, and finally sanctioned or vetoed by the Emperor. 

But the social influence of the “upper hundreds ”—as I may now 
describe them—is still so great that at the first scent of impending 
danger they succeeded in inducing the Tsar to dissolve the 
Duma From the point of view of this clique the more successfully 
the Duma’s work proceeded, the more dangerous it became and the 
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more urgent became the necessity for its dissolution. We have the 
assertion of members of this party that for them the greatest danger 
lay in a “correct” Duma, a quietly working representative assembly, 
and that they always preferred a revolutionary to a moderate Duma, 
because the former was easier to deal with, And they conspired to 
prove that the existing Duma was revolutionary. Before its activity 
even began, the central organisation of these conspirators (the Union 
of True-Russians) sent clandestine telegrams to their local branches 
ordering them to send telegrams to the Tsar, praying him to disperse 
the rebels and to restore the ancient autocracy. This agitation was 
only too successful in gaining a hearing, and the only difficulty that 
remained was to provoke the semblance of revolutionary action on the 
part of the Duma. The conspirators’ worked very actively, and they 
created a series of situations, which they made use of in order to 
try and prove that the Duma did not show sufficient deference to the 
person of his Majesty, that its members were involved in plots and 
assassinations, and so forth. One must realise the chasm that really 
exists between the people and the Government in Russia in order ' 
to understand why with the best intentions possible the Duma was 
often powerless in face of that insolent agitation, the aim of which 
was only too clear. It culminated in the demand that the Duma 
should exculpate itself from the suspicion of complicity with political 
murders by solemnly condemning them. When the Duma declined 
to discuss the question its death-warrant was signed. Only a formal 
pretext for dissolution was lacking, thanks to the extreme cautious- 
ness of the leading group. But the conspirators grew utterly weary 
of waiting; they made their supreme effort, and it succeeded. M. 
Stolypin was ordered to dissolve the Duma within a space of a few 
days if he wished to remain in office. He yielded, and the Duma 
was summoned immediately to surrender the entire Social Democratic 
fraction on the charge of carrying on propaganda in the army. It 
was thought that the Duma would summarily refuse and so provide 
the wished-for pretext for dissolution. But the Duma resolved to 
deliberate and asked for evidence to prove whether the’ accusation 
was honestly preferred, or was a mere political pretext. A special 
committee set to work and found at once that the legal material 
furnished had been very freely handled. But the limit of time 
given to M. Stolypin expired, and after some vacillation he dissolved 
the Duma before it had had time enough to commit the crime which 
had been chosen as a pretext for its punishment. 

The heinous part played in the whole affair by a few “upper” tens 
of hundreds in the name of a few “upper” thousands is made evident, 
I hope, by the above statement. But as if to put a seal on their 
work, there was published on the very day of the dissolution a new 
Electoral Law which clearly revealed the true intentions of the 
conspirators. According to our “Fundamental Laws,” the electoral 
franchise can only be changed by the Duma and the Council of State, 
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and it is explicitly forbidden to introduce any change at a "time 
when the Houses are not in session. In open violation of that 
provision of the law the new franchise was introduced by an 
ordinance which constituted a much more violent infringement of the 
law than the famous ordinances published by Charles X. of France 
under similar circumstances. The new Electoral Act signified the 
complete surrender of the State authorities to the demands of that 
reactionary clique of nobles who had formulated their wishes as far 
back as the autumn of 1906 at a meeting held in St. Petersburg. It 
must be borne in mind that the Russian nobility as a whole had 
nothing to do with the organisation of the “United Nobility” which 
then met at St. Petersburg. The regular representatives of the 
nobility, the so-called Marshals of Nobility, were, very much against 
the reactionary group which formed the nucleus of a new party. 
The demands of the extreme reactionaries were that representa- 
tives of all social orders should be elected at a provincial assembly, 
in which the nobles would have the majority: and that is the main 
feature of the new electoral law. The other important change is that 
the electors who are to meet in the provincial electoral colleges are 
now to be elected not by the whole body of the primary constituencies, 
separated as they were in “curie” or sections of peasants, land- 
„owners and city inhabitants. The landowners and city inhabitants 
themselves are now each divided into two groups: groups of the 
larger landed proprietors and wealthy capitalists, and groups of the 
less well-to-do representatives of each class) The new law resembles 
the Prussian system, but to those acquainted with Russian history 
there is a more striking parallel in the similar change which the local ` 
representation of the Zemstvos underwent in 1890, under the 
influence of ‘the reactionary section of the Russian nobility. The aim 
of both. reforms was to reverse the ratio of the landlord and peasant 
electors. The importance of this change. can be seen from the 
following figures giving the numbers of electors chosen by the primary 
constituencies to elect deputies from their midst in the provincial 
colleges :— 
The Former Law, The New Law, 
Dec. 24, 1905. June 16, 1907. 





Landowners .......ce cee eisir sieren L949 eee 2,594 
Peasants: sienrre esop edini aaeei 2424 oee LII3 
Inhabitants of cities and towns ...... e GIAI Geraro 1,308 
Working men oo... ceseeeeeee ees EJO soiien 112 
Cossacks aise prdsuvetadepe oan iini TEE. esiin 34 

6O07 tosses 5,161 








It would take too long to explain to what an extent the voting 
powers of the primary constituencies are curtailed. It is enough to 
aay that out of every 100 private landowners (as opposed to the 
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communes) entitled to elect who had the franchise under the former 
law of December 24th, 1905, there were left in the second electoral 
campaign of February, 1907, about 60, the reduction being due to 
“explanations ” of the law made in subservience to the Government’s 
wishes by the Senate; and now, after the new law of June 16th, 1907, 
of the 60 there remain only 18! And out of these 18 the wealthy 
landlords have to choose as many electors for the provincial college 
as the remaining 15. Nearly the same ratio exists between the 
wealthy capitalists and the remainder of the city electors. How 
many primary electors vote for one provincial elector will be seen 
from the following figures :— 


Ratio. 
Wealthy landowners ...... secrecreecs 28) dosus I 
Small landowners ........:s0ce00 o sees 170 roria 6% 
Wealthy burgesses ............... AE r Saeitaes 6% 
The remaining burgesses ............ DAIO sedatives 50 


ie, the vote of a wealthy land proprietor is fifty times as powerful 
as the vote of a small burgess, and 634 times as powerful as the vote 
either of a large capitalist or of a-small lacdowner. Of course, these 
are only averages: in particular cases the :nequality of voting power 
is still more striking, and sometimes rises to the ratio of 1:128. 
Some constituencies have thus become true rotten boroughs. 

Such is the immediate result of the violation of the Russian con- 
stitution in the interests of the Russian nobility. It goes without 
saying that the tension produced by this important change is all the . 
greater since it cannot manifest itself ir violent action and open 
outbreaks. And the tension will become greater still when the 
results of the electoral changes become patent to everybody. It is 
not surprising then that the more prudent of the landed proprietors 
are alarmed by their own victory. 

I needly hardly point the moral of this unhappy story. Every 
unbiassed reader will understand that the quiet legislative work of 
the Duma which I have described above must, if it had been 
suffered to reach its natural culmination, have restored complete 
tranquillity to the country. On the other hand, it is plain that the 
Government’s violation of the law and <ll the social consequences 
this violation implies constitute fresh material for fierce civil dis- 
sension, and are likely to foster disorder anew and once more to bring 
ruin and disaster upon my unfortunate country. Where lies the 
responsibility for the present sad state of affairs? In the ill-will of 
the rulers? In the bad statesmanship of the governing body? In 
the mistakes of the leaders of the emancipatory movement? In a 
natural reaction against revolutionary excesses? Or in-the com- 
bined action of all these causes? Perhaps I had better leave the 
reader to decide. 

PAUL MILYOUKOV. 


PAULINISM IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD. 


z 


N the preceding number of this REVIEW I tried to describe the 
Í Papline Philosophy of History and its difference from the 
scientific” principle fashionable in the modern method of studying 
the history of religion. In contrast to the artificial system which 
modern theory tries to impose on the study of religion, Paul saw the 
natural and true principle through which alone religion can develop 
and in the want of which religion must degenerate. 

The view of life which a practical mind like his takes is determined 
by and suited to the age and the surrounding facts; and, in order 
to understand him rightly, we must recognise how his thought had 
grown out of Hellenism, how it was related to Judaism, and how it 
sought to direct the Roman Imperial system. But we must remember 
that the idea of growth and development conditions his view and 
gives form to all his thought; and unless we appreciate this, we shall 

„never comprehend the effect which his teaching had on the world. 


L Sr. PAUL AND HELLENISM. 


The Hellenism with which Paul came in contact had greatly 
changed from the Hellenism of the classical period. It had lost that 
delicate grace which makes it unique in the world’s history, but which 
was fragile, evanescent and irrecoverable, belonging to a certain 
peculiar collocation of racial and historic conditions, and unable to 
survive when those conditions changed. But it had become hardier, 
more practical, more common-place, and more capable of influencing 
the world. The grace of the older Hellenism, as it arose under rare 
conditions, has always been a power that affected only the few. The 
later Hellenism had accommodated itself to the world in general. 

Since the time of Aristotle, Hellenism had been essaying a new 
and stupendous task, which was forced on it in the development of 
Mediterranean history. Greece had gone forth to conquer the East: 
Greek education and ideals were attempting to establish themselves 
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in Western Asia The attempt was successful in a remarkable 
degree, because Hellenism adapted itself to the new problems which 
it had to solve: it did net seek to impose itself in rigid purity on its 
Asiatic subjects, but profoundly modified itself in the school of 
practical life. With the armies of Alexander, Seleucus and Ptolemy 
marched also the philosophy and the literature and the art of 
Hellenism. It was merely one symptom of a wider impulse, that 
Alexander carried everywhere with him the poems of Homer. 
Perhaps it was only a pseudo-historic fancy of later time which 
invented the story that a bronze statuette of Hercules by Lysippus 
accompanied all his marches, adorned his dinner-table, and was 
affected with emotion at his death, but the tale embodies the historic 
truth that those marches made Greek art a factor in the development 
of human life as far East as the Indus and the city of Bactra 

Greek philosophy, hitherto circumscribed in its ideals, tried to 
embrace within its scope the wider problems of a larger world-life ; 
but the attempt could not be successful at the first essay. Neither 
Epicureanism nor Stoicism—the one too Greek, the other too Asiatic 
in its tone, but neither of them touching the finest chords of the 
Hellenic or the Onental mind—attained a level higher than mere 
abstract philosophising. Human thought cannot lead human life; it 
must ever lag behind practice, and gather power and truth from 
the world of real work and the practical solution of real problems. 
None of those earlier attempts at a fusion of Greek and Oriental 
thought had any grasp of the principle of development, of which 
Aristotle in his most advanced stage had caught more than a glimpse. 
Except through this principle it was impossible to unite Greek and 
Oriental thought. It was equally impossible in practical life simply 
to amalgamate European and Asiatic society as they were: the two 
had to grow together into a new organisation. 

Paul is penetrated from first to last with this idea He looks at 
everything as in a process of growth, not as a hard stationary given 
fact. The true hfe is a making towards perfection through growth, 
culminating in fruit. How frequently there appears in his letters 
this thought of producing fruit, a development leading towards an 
issué in riches and usefulness The good seems never to occur to his 
mind as a mere quality, but as a law of progress) Even where this 
thought is not explicitly brought out in the words, the analogy of 
other places may usually be taken as sufficient proof that, when he is 
speaking of riches, he thinks of it as the issue of a process of growth: 
so for example Phil i 11 “filled with the fruit of righteousness,” 
Phil. i 21 “to live is Christ and to die is gain,” must both be under- 
stood as expressions of the gradual consummation of a process of 
living, ie, of striving towards an end. Phil iv. 17 “I seek for the 
“fruit that increaseth to your account” gives the picture of the 
accounts carefully kept in a day-book of the income coming in day 
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by day and steadily increasing as time passes and the growth of 
character and power proceeds. His whole philosophy rests on this 
idea of growth and development. The world ıs always to him fluid 
and changing, never stationary. But the change is towards an end, 
not mere flux without law: it ıs either degeneration towards death or 
increase towards perfection and true life; it is thé purpose of God 
working itself out in the affairs of men, a truly Hellenic idea which 
.can be traced in the highest expression of Greek literature, beginning 
from Homer, who sums up the whole drama of the Iad as the 
consummation of the purpose of Zeus (Acéis eredero Bovdf, I. 4). 
After Aristotle there ceased to be in Greek thought any firm grasp 
of this idea, till it reappears as the determining form of Paul’s whole 
thought. Moral excellence is to him not a mere quality; it is a 
purpose to be attained, an end to be reached, a prize to be won by a 
course. 

This character in the Pauline thought was what first struck me, as 
was mentioned already, during my last studies as an undergraduate in 
the University. It seems to me wholly inconceivable in a mere 
narrow Hebrew, and wholly inexplicable without some training in 
Greek philosophy. We find some indication of it in the few scraps 
of Athenodorus the Tarsian, which have been preserved by Seneca, 
such as “know that you ace free from passions only when you have 
“reached the point that you ask God for nothing except what you 
“can ask openly.” Here true freedom of mind is conceived ag an 
end to be attained, not as a quality naturally belonging to the mind 
in the beginning ; and another passage of considerable length quoted 
by Seneca shows distinctly that conception of life as a warfare and a 
struggle, which both Paul and Seneca express in remarkably similar 
terms. 

Now, as was stated in the preceding article, it is not my purpose 
to- discuss from a metaphysical point of view the relation between the 
philosophy of the Greeks and the philosophy which may be traced 
as the basis of Paulinism, a task for which the power and the 
inclination are lacking. My aim is to examine how the practical 
service in the development of society which Hellenism performed for 
the world, was taken up as an element in the Pauline attempt*at a 
reorganisation of society. 

Hellenism has led the way of civilisation in many things ; but for | 
the well-being of society there are two pre-eminent services which it has 
rendered to the world, and in which it stands almost alone: it showed 
how the freedom of the individual should be consistent with an 
ordered and articulated government, and it organised a system of 
State education. The relation in which Paul stands to both of these 
Hellenic ideals demands consideration. 

That the unfettered development of the individual was the aim 
of Hellenism, and that the cities in which the Hellenic ideal was 
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best realised were those in which freest play was given to the 
individual to live his own life according to his own judgment, needs 
merely to be stated; it is a matter of universal agreement. There 
you have at once the strength and the weakness of Hellenism in the 
practical world of government. No other ancient people aimed so 
steadfastly as the Greeks at freedom as the greatest good m life, 
and while it must be confessed that the order and even the safety 
of the State were sometimes jeopardised in the pursuit of individual 
freedom, and that freedom tended to degenerate into licence and 
caprice, yet there was a certain atmosphere of liberty ın a Greek 
city which is invigorating to breathe even in the pages of history, 
and which seems to have lasted even in remote lands and alien 
surroundings so long as any shadow of Hellenic society remained. 
We may state a single example, instructive yet too little noticed. 

The contrast between the easy freedom of a Greco-Italian city 
and the rule of the strict and paternal government of a Roman city 
was still apparent in 95 A.D. This we learn from Statius, a poet not 
of the highest class, yet possessed of a real affinity for and an intense 
love of the beautiful, alike in external nature, in art, and in human 
character: he therefore saw what was best in contemporary Italian 
life, and we get from him a far more favourable as well as a far 
truer idea of that life, than from Juvenal, a disappointed man, or from 
Martial with his fondness for all that is ugly. The picture which 
Statius paints of Neapolis throws a light on the character of Italian 
city society which we could neve: get from those two contemporary 
poets We gather from it that a Greek-Italian town like Neapolis 
stood in much the same contrast with Roman system as the free 
life, the almost capricious freedom and licence, in an English city 
shows to life in a German city, admirably erdered but bound by 
painfully strict rules. He praises in Neapolis the freedom of thought 
and word such as one finds in the dramatic poetry of Menander, a 
freedom in which Grecian licence mingles with and is toned by the 
strict principle of Rome: in Neapolis order reigned without virulence 
or wrangling in the law courts, and the people found their law in their 
own character and practised equity without the compulsion of 
magisfrates like those of Rome. 

It is especially in writing to a group of Galatian cities that Paul 
insists on the idea of freedom. He urges them to stand fast in the 
freedom with which Christ set them free, and not be entangled again 
in a yoke of bondage. He reminds them that they were called for 
freedom. He uses the words, “free,” “freedom,” “set free,” eleven 
times in this short epistle of six chapters. He has those three words 
only 

7 times in Romans, with 16 chapters ; 
8 times in Corinthians, with 29 chapters ; 
twice in the other letters, with 43 chapters. 
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While this indicates that there was some special need for insisting 
on this idea in writing to the Galatians, and that freedom of spirit 
was an element which much required to be fostered in their character, 
it also shows that the idea was an essential and fundamental part 
of the social order as Paul understood it The Galatian cities were 
more eastern, more Asiatic, less moved by long familiarity with 
freedom of life and thought. In the case of the Romans Paul insists 
less on this idea; Roman liberty was old in Rome: and in writing to 
Greek cities of the Ægean lands, where liberty had been only too 
apt to degenerate into licence, it was more needful to insist on the 
importance of order, self-restraint, contentment, abnegation, than of 
freedom. So even where Paul treats what is fundamentally the 
same topic, it is noteworthy that he does it with a different suggestion 
according to the character and past experience of his correspondents. 

But, it may be said, the freedom on which Paul insists as a funda- 
mental part of the Christian life, is only freedom from Jewish ritual; 
not freedom in general in political and social and philosophical 
relations The reply is that freedom in one direction tends to produce 
freedom of mind in general, as human nature will have it; and, more- 
over, I would go so far as to maintain that Paul was conscious of 
the wider idea, even while in the first instance he 1s talking of its 
special application to the immediately pressing side of the case. The 
illustrations, the reiteration of the contrast between freedom and 
slavery, in the Galatian letter, show that the wider application could 
not be absent from the mind either of the wmiter or the readers. It 
is difficult and dangerous to narrow an idea in the interpretation of 
a great thinker and statesman, just as it is difficult and dangerous to 
narrow it in practical life, for a people which is educated to freedom 
in one direction will widen it all round. No man can set bounds to 
the growth and generalisation of a fruitful idea in the practical life 
of the world. Every autocrat has found it so, except if he succeed in 
a universal massacre; and if be leaves only one survivor, it may be 
fatal to his intentions. And so likewise in the thought and words 
of Paul, there is no fallacy of interpretation more dangerous than to 
maintain that he was thinking only of some narrow religious question 
or controversy, and had no conception of the wider application’in the 
range of life which his words and thought admitted. Yet there is no 
fallacy more common than this among modern scholars, owing to 
their caution (in many respects a healthy caution) against reading 
into Paul’s words more than was clearly and certainly meant by 
them But it must be remembered that Christianity was not a 
philosophic theory, where one must be so strict in interpretation, but 
a power in the life of the world; that it must grow and widen by 
the law of its being; and that a firm grasp of this law of growth 
is the determining and characteristic fact in the thought of Paul 
Here we can appeal to subsequent history. Where Pauline ideas 
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have been strongly operative, there freedom in thought and life has 
been most conspicuous. Where you have a people enslaved by 
ecclesiasticism or obedient and devoted to autocracy, there Paul is a 
mere empty name, a mere saint, who is revered without any attempt 
to understand him. 

Moreover, we can trace this Pauline idea back to its origin in the 
teaching of Chnst. No saying of Christ’s has been more frequently 
quoted than that which is preserved by Matthew alone, xi 28-30, in 
which the easy yoke and light burden, which Christ imposes on men, 
are contrasted with the heavy burden which others lay on them. 
This is the contrast between freedom and slavery. Man cannot 
escape the burden; he must be restricted and tied down in a cextain 
degree; but the bonds and the weight which Christianity imposes 
leave the bearer really free. 

That this saying of Christ’s was familiar to Paul is ' proved by the 
frequency with which he ‘brings together two words which are 
specially characteristic in the saying. The words are “meek” and 
“lowly”: and they are brought together in Ephesians iv. 1, 2; 
Colossians iii 12; 2 Corinthians x 1: sometimes the adjectives, some- 
times the nouns are used, for Paul does not quote the exact words, 
but the thought hes in his mind, and moulds his expression, Take, 
for example, the last case: “I entreat you by the meekness and 
“gentleness of Christ, I who in your presence am lowly among you.” 
One cannot escape the inference that the force of this appeal depends 
on the readers’ knowledge that meekness and lowliness were of the 
character of Christ; in other words, on their knowledge of the 
saying. Paul had been blamed by them as poor-spirited: he reminds 
them that, as Christ was meek, so he himself is lowly. The 
passage is forcible only to those who knew that Christ had called 
Himself meek and lowly. 

This saying guided the expression of those who championed the 
cause of freedom against the Judaising party in the early Church 
Peter protested against putting a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which they themselves could not bear; and the council in Jerusalem 
resolved to lay upon them no greater durdem than these necessary 
things. The emphatic words are always caught from the saying, 
which thus leads up through the council and its decree to the Galatian 
epistle. Paul, as he encouraged and urged the Galatians on to 
freedom, was consciously working out the appeal and the encourage- 
ment which Christ made in that saying, Matthew xi 28-30. 

A different fate has befallen those words of Christ from the words 
of Paul The former have been generally taken in the universal 
sense as referring to all the burdens and troubles of life, whereas 
Paul’s freedom has been construed too narrowly as meaning only 
freedom from the hard and fast rules of the Jewish Law. But the 
truth is that both sayings have the double application, in the first 
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instance to the burden and yoke of the Law, and the freedom there- 
from; in the second instance to the general idea of all burdens and 
trials and of wider freedom of life and thought. Christ saw as 
clearly and stated as explicitly as Peter or James or Paul, that the 
Pharisaic rules were sucn as to bind on men heavier burdens than 
they could bear. Christ and Paul alike generalised the observation 
into a universal principle of freedom. It is because the saying of 
Jesus is so patently and undeniably universal, and because it was 
evidently so much in Paul’s mind, that we have the assurance and 
proof that he too took this contrast of bondage and freedom (which 
is the leading thought in the letter to the Galatians) in the wider as 
well as in the narrower sense. 

We are therefore justified in maintaining that Paul felt a strong 
sympathy with the freedom of life and thought which marked the 
Greek society, and amfid which he had grown up in Tarsus—a 
freedom which no one that has ever experienced it can willingly 
abandon; and we are justified in asserting that the freedom which 
he champions in the letter to the Galatians was the freedom which 
the world owes to the Greek civilisation, a freedom, however, “in 
“which Grecan licence mingles with and is toned by Christian 
“principle,” if I may quote with one modification the description given 
by Statius. 

In the second place Hellenic civilisation had developed a system 
of public education in an unsurpassed and almost unequalled way. 
The weakness of the Roman State was that it neglected education. 
The Jews developed a system of home education, in which certain 
religious and family and national influences were impressed on the 
child in a marvellous fashion, so that they permanently moulded his 
character; and the supreme influence was exercised by the festival, 
‘at once a national and a family celebration, of the Passover, and the 
teaching about its meaning and origin which the head of each house 
on that annual occasion imparted to all members of the household. 
But Hellenism evolved a national and public education, intellectual 
and physical, of remarkable character; and it was in later times and 
in the Graco-Asiatic cities that this system can be observed in 
greatest perfection. -There can be no doubt that the vitality of those 
cities depended on their careful attention to public education, The 
character and details of the system belong still to the domain of the 
archeologist, for they are only being slowly recovered from the ruins 
of the Greco-Asiatic cities. The general principle is clear and 
certain. i é 

The question is, what position Paul tookyup on this point. Did 
he regard education as a necessary element in a properly arranged 
society? Did he aim at making an educated, or was he satished with 
an uneducated, Church? 

The answer follows at once from his ideal of freedom. Freedom is 
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the growth of education: it does not really exist for the uneducated 
man, who cannot emerge from a state of servitude. Now true 
Christianity demands an educated people. It is the religion of’ 
educated minds, and it can never appeal to a rude barbarian race 
with that marvellous effect of instantaneously elevating and ennobling 
them to a certain degree, which Mohammedanism has often been 
able to attain. The pure, simple, stern, definite law conveyed in the 
Mohammedan faith can seize the mind of an ignorant and barbarous 
race. Christianity seems to miss it, except in so far as it begins by 
educating it 
Above all, that is true of the Pauline teaching. Its very essence 

lies in education, To say that is simply to repeat in another way 
what has been already said about Paul’s insistence on the fundamental 
truth that the higher life is a growth, a development, a process of 
attaining to an end desired and struggled for. This growth is the 
education of the intellect and the character. The sarcasm that Paul 
pours forth on the Sophia, the philosophy, of the wise Corinthians, 
and the contrast that he points between their philosophic subtlety 
and the simplicity of true religion, have often led to the mistaken 
view that he disparaged education and preferred an uneducated ` 
religion. But this view misses the sarcasm of Paul’s Letters to the 
Corinthians, It is not education that he hates, but false and abstract 
education. There is no person that speaks so harshly about bad 
education as the educational enthusiast and reformer. What Paul 
really says to the Corinthians is that they must strip themselves of their 
false knowledge, cease to pride themselves on their spurious wisdom, 
recognise their own ignorance, before they can begin to acquire true 
education, -They had never learned that the beginning of true know- 
ledge lies in the recognition of one’s ignorance. The work of a true 
educator was “to fit spiritual words to spiritual ideas, to speak Sophia 
“among the mature, the Sophia of God, the Divine system of true 
“philosophy, the deep-lying scheme in which the intentions of ‘(God 
“in the world find expression” (1 Cor. ii 6f, 12 f.) In writing to 
the Corinthians Paul was not depreciating the value of education, but 
warning them against the fault to which they were prone, viz, 
philosophic verbalism and juggling with words, the one great fault of 
the too abstract system of education in the Greco-Roman world. 
_ It may be argued that Paul refers little to teachers and the 
organisation of teaching, that the word “teaching” is not a character- 
istic word in his writings, and that therefore, whatever he may have 
thought, he showed no care for the practical realisation of his ideas 
about education. But the formal organisation of teaching was a 
matter of practical detail, which lay outside the scope of his letters. 
In the Pastoral Epistles, where he approaches nearest to the subject 
of the practical organisation in a Christian society, the word 
“teaching” becomes a characteristic term, occurring fifteen times in 
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those three short letters, whereas it occurs only four times in all the 
rest of his writings. Moreover, Paul may well have béen alive to the 
danger to which all schools and systems of teaching, lower and higher 
alike, are exposed: on the one hand they are too apt to become 
formal, stereotyped, conservative, lifeless; on thẹ other hand Greek 
education, to an even greater degree than modem English education, 
was too literary and abstract, too remote from the world of actual life. 


IL HELLENISM AND HEBRAISM. 


In the mind of Paul a universalised Hellenism coalesced with a 
universalised Hebraism If the Hebrew and the Hellenic ideals are 
both widened to embrace the whole human race, either they must be 
able to coalesce or the one must destroy the other: there is no 
alternative. 

That the thought of Paul was intensely and thoroughly Hebrew 13, 
of course, a fixed beginning to start from; this needs no argument, 
for it rests on the practically universal agreement of scholars. But 
there exists a widespread opinion that the Hebrew side of Paul’s 
mind is the whole, and that you can comprehend his aims and 
thoughts fully by approaching him solely from the Hebrew side; and 
on account of that strong opimion, expressed for example very 
strongly by Professor Harnack often in quite recent writings, many 
regard it as mere presumption to state a different opinion. I cannot, 
however, understand Paul as purely a Hebrew: his words and his life 
present an insoluble enigma on that view, and the course of history 
remains equally unintelligible. 

But I am assuming the possibility of combining in one mind the 
aims and ideals of the East and the West. Here again I find myself 
in opposition to a fashionable opinion. There is a tendency in 
modern times, especially in this country, to consider that the Oriental 
and the European minds are absolutely contrary to each other, and to 
regard it as an impossibility that Asiatic and European should mix 
in a stable and contented common society. “Oil and Water” is the 
proverb that every superficial observer will quote. This opjnion is 
mainly of modern manufacture. The truth that underlies it, and 
which some more accurate speakers say plainly, is that you cannot by 
pure compulsion and domination make Orientals into Europeans, any 
more than you can make Europeans into Orientals The West 
cannot simply rule over the East, or the East over the West. The 
governing power must be above both; and each must approximate to 
and adapt itself to the other by learning from the other. The most 
marked and dangerous symptom of degeneration in modern civilisa- 
tion is the strengthening of racial antipathy, which now exists to an 
extent that was formerly unknown. In ancient history this deep- 
seated racial hatred plays little part; the enmity of Greek and Jew 
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is the worst example of it, and this was never carried to anything 
like the extreme that the /udenAetge has attained in medizval and in 
modern Europe. But race hatred and colour hatred are under modern 
conditions forming barriers far more impassable than ever existed in 
ancient times; and the so-called irreconcilability of Asiatic and 
European is one of those artificial modern products. 

The war between civilisation and barbarism, the battle between 
the gods and the giants (to use the Greek mythological expression 
of the thought), is always going on: it can never reach anend. The 
. Opposition reappears in new forms, as soon as the old forms are 
decided; and this exaggeration of racial pride and intensification of 
racial hatred is one of the modem forms which barbarism has assumed 
in its war against civilisation and progress. You see it in the railway 
station at Buda-Pesth, where in a great international halting-place 
there is no inscription permitted in any language except Magyar. 
You see it in the entrance hall of an American hotel, where the clerk 
refuses admission to a well-educated and well-dressed man because 
a tinge of blue in the finger-nails betrays a slight intermixture several 
generations back of negro blood. You see it on a great scale in 
India, where the lesson has not been thoroughly and sufficiently 
learned, that permanent rule of one race over another must fail unless 
the races can to some degree approximate and unite. 

The Roman Provinces in the Asiatic continent furnish one example 
on a great scale to prove that the modem view is a fallacy. In the 
great Hellenistic cities of Asia the union of Asiatic and European in 
an orderly and well-balanced society was accomplished, first by the 
wise policy of the Greek kings and afterwards by the Roman rule. A 
high level of adaptive and inventive capacity chgracterised those 
great Greco-Asiatic cities, and among their mixed population many 
excellent devices for the better ordering of society originated in the 
Hellenistic age. The narrow limits within which the old and purely 
Greek ideal of a City State was confined had made it hard, and it 
would have remained isolated and barren, unless it had been worked 
out on a broader stage in the Greco-Asiatic cities. Under the 
compelling power of necessity amid the amalgamation of Eastern 
and Western, development began in the realm of fact and life. It has 
never been sufficiently noticed how much of improved Roman method 
(and even of modern method) in administration was taken directly 
by the Imperial government from Hellenistic models* A national 
chronology, based on a national not merely a municipal or regal 
principle, is, so far as I know, first traceable in Asia Minor and Syria; 
and it is one of those simple matters of every day usage, whose 
familiarity blinds us to its immense importance. Even alone such 
a creation of good method is an inestimable service to mankind; but 


* Rostowzew's writings are almost epoch-making in Roman Imperial history, 
owing to his recoguition of this. 
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such a creation never stands alone. The practical sense which does 
this does many other things) The Imperial system of tax-collection, 
the substitution of which for the old Republican system of farming by 
the great financial magnates and corporations was one of the greatest 
benefits that the Empire conferred on the Roman world, was simply 
taken over from the Hellenistic States in the Eastern lands. 
Numerous devices of the Roman commercial law as developed by the 
pretors were borrowed from Hellenistic practice with very slight 
modifications (which were not always improvements), e.g., in respect 
of wills, contracts, etc—a fact of which some recent writers on the 
Epistle to the Galatians and its legal aspect continue to remain 
ignorant. f 

But far the most important fact of all was that in the mixed Hellen- 
istic Empires, and especially in the Seleucid Empire, the wider idea 
of a nation and of.national patriotism was beginning under the 
compulsion of necessity to replace the narrower Greek idea of the 
City State and of a purely municipal patriotism. The wider idea was 
still faint and weak, but its germ was growing, destined to be taken 
up and fostered by the stronger and better amalgamated Empire of 
Rome. Philosophy followed hard on the heels of fact. Greek 
thought, and especially the Stoic philosophy, was not insensible to 
this wider and nobler idea of a unity and brotherhood that trans- 
gressed the limits of a city or a tribe; but the conception of universal 
brotherhood remained as yet an abstract and ineffective thought, 
devoid of driving power to move the world. 

The Judaic conception was equally narrow with the pure Hellenic 
ideal, equally hard and barren when it persisted too long in its 
isolation, but also equally capable of rich growth. It saw one people 
of God, while all others were outcasts. The Judaism of the Diaspora 
was already working its way practically towards demonstrating the 
irrationality and impossibility of that narrow principle. Every Jewish 
family, which possessed the right of citizenship in a Greek city or the 
higher right of Roman citizenship, was in practice denying the 
principle to which its members still clung in theory. The teaching 
of Jesus rose high above such a narrow idea. The Apostles by slow 
steps were moving out of it: whether the impulse which forced them 
on would have been sufficient to raise them entirely above it of them- 
selves cannot be known, for events took another course. The greater 
idea seized on Paul, penetrated and ruled his whole nature, and made 
him on a sudden able to see the whole truth and compelled him to live 
in it He perceived in a flash of illumination that the universal 
Hellenism and the universalised Jewish right of inheritance to God’s 
promise and grace, must be co-extensive; that each was the comple- 
ment of the other. He made the other Apostles see this, at least 
“sooner than they would themselves have understood it The barrier 
was broken ance for all The universalism of Christianity completed 
the transformation of Hellenism. 
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IO. PAULINISM AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


If Paul was attempting to gather together into his ideal of a well- 
governed society all that was true and Divine in the older world of 
thought and life, the Roman Empire was working at the same problem 
on the practical side. We have just seen how it caught up from the 
Hellenistic States many excellent devices in administration and 
wrought them into its own system. That is typical of the Imperial 

‘policy. The Empire was universal in its intentions: the Emperor, 
father of his country the Empire, sought to turn to the advantage of 
his children all that had been discovered or invented in the past, and 
to improve upon it. Thus there existed the same antithesis as we 
have just seen in Section I]. A universal Paulinism and a universal 
Empire must either coalesce, or the one must destroy the other. The 
question which history had to determine was whether the two powers 
should be hostile or should coalesce. 

In the preceding number of this REVIEW I mentioned the fact, 
which is familiar to all, that the almost universal opinion of the 
ancient Greek and Roman world regarded the history of the world 
as a process of degeneration from the Better Age which lay in the 
remote past. Even when a cycle of time, involving the recurrence of 
the Golden Age was spoken of by the Greeks, they pictured this as the 
beginning of a new process of decay, understanding that as the world 
degenerated to utter ruin, it was regenerated by Divine interference, 
only to enter afresh on the same succession of degradation. To that 
almost universal opinion there were two great exceptions in the 
Greco-Roman world; two attempts to translate into a reasoned 
system of conduct the theory that the Better Age lies in the future, 
not in the past, and that man can grow better through the 
generations, that he need not merely live wisely for himself like a 
Stoic, but is able to take part in the development of mankind towards 
a higher stage. 

Paul, as we have seen and as everyone knows, fully shared this view 
of human history as by nature tending steadily towards decay and 
death. But with him it did not remain a mere philosophic view. He 
could not acquiesce with a tender poetic melancholy in such a theory 
of life, as did many of the ancients Nor was he driven by it to a 
despairing Epicureanism, though it is clear from a passage in 
1 Corinthians xv. 32 that he had fought out in his own mind at one 
period of his life that conflict, through which everyone must pass; in 
no other way can we understand the words, “If the dead are not 
“raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” He knew that 
we cannot live, unless we have something to live for, some principle 
of growth guiding life and working itself out as the salvation of the 
individual and of the world. I cannot doubt that he was vaguely 
searching for this principle of life throughout his early years, and that 
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be was in search of it when he went to Damascus “breathing 
“threatening and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” He 
was not a man that could rest satisfied with contemplation and 
inactivity. He must make his meditation into action. He must live 
his thought He must attack his enemy and destroy what he 
disbelieved in; but his aim in destroying was to rebuild -and to 
improve. Then suddenly by the way he saw in a flash of revelation 
and inspiration the true nature of that which he was bent on 
destroying. The veil that hid the truth from him was torn off, and he 
beheld reality ; in other words, according to his own first principle, he 
perceived the Divine nature as it is Now he saw what makes the hope 
in human life, what is the end to be reached, the better state to which 
man can grow, how the ordinary tendency to degeneration through a 
false conception of the Divine nature can be cured by a truer concep- 
tion. On this instantaneous and immediate perception of the Divine 
he built up gradually his whole system of life, in which he applied 
the teaching of Christ to the circumstances of the Greco-Roman 
world. 

The other exception can be read as it was expressed by a certain 
-small band of literary men in the Augustan Age, and can be seen in 
‘history as the Imperial policy tried consciously and deliberately, in a 
„groping and uncertain way, to translate it mto action and to make it 
‘the guiding principle of the Roman administration. We have the 
first clear and unmistakable expression of this view in a famous, 
“much-discussed and little-understood poem, the Fourth Eclogue of 
Virgil This work, regarded only from the literary point of view, 
might be called an occasional poem. We can determine with singular 
precision the precise circumstances which elicited it as the reply to 
the words of a contemporary ; but what might have been in the hands 
of another a mere occasional poem, became as it passed through 
Virgils mind the expression of an idea which must have been long 
simmering in his thoughts.) The occasion on which it was composed 
has been described elsewhere” and need not be discussed here. 

The legend of a Golden Age at the beginning of human history 
‘became real to Virgil and set foot on the world of his own time: the 
words in which another poet described a fabulous island of the 
Western seas were caught up and applied by Virgil to the new Italy 

as it might be, and as he with prophetic forethought saw that it was 
soon to be under the new order, through the influence of peace and 
wise administration. A renovated Italy was Virgil’s vision, as it 
might be made by knowledge, skill and forethought applied by proper 
government. In Italy all that was needed by its people was offered 
by Divine bounty, if its inhabitants would only see aright and act 

*Ina read to the frst international gathering of the Franco-Scottish 
Society at Ee Validea in 1894, and buried in the Transactions of the Society; the 


ideas there e were repeated in a different form and order in two arti es on 
“The Divine hid as Viral" Expostior, Jane and August, 1907. 
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aright. Out of this thought arose the Georgics, in which are stated 
the methods of a right agriculture, which might realise the poet’s 
dream of Italy as it ought to be, the best and the most beautiful 
country in the world, the most favoured by the gods, the mother of 
the greatest race of men. 

When this poem was composed in the year 40 B.C, Virgil was 
already, in a sense, a missionary or a prophet of the coming Empire; 
though his words are in outward form a glorification of the Trium- 
virate, że., of the two important members of the Triumvirate, for the 
third member had disappeared from the thoughts of men. Antony 
ig even more pointedly mentioned in the Fourth Eclogue than his 
colleague, who was at a later time to be known as Augustus, sole 
ruler of the civilised world. Antony, the lord of the East, would 
continue for a time the wars which were needed to complete the 
education of the Roman. But the war would be an Eastern war, the 
conquest of Asia by Europe. Roman Argonauts had still to subdue 
under the Roman peace the realms of the East. Antony was sailing 
away to the Orient, charged with the administration of Roman affairs 
there and with the war against Rome’s great enemy the Parthians, a 
new Achilles sailing fora new Troy. But the wise and skilful govern- 
ment of Italy by Augustus, the lord of the West, was the thought 
which fired the enthusiasm of Virgil and gave origin to the 
poem. There lies the real subject. The constitutional government 
of Rome by consuls and magistrates (Aomores) under the reign of peace 
was the best part of the education through which the young Roman 
must be trained as he grew. 

In this way should be brought about the union of science and 
administration, which would make Italy perfect, i.e., would realise the 
true nature of that happy Italan land. Then knowledge and power, 
combined in the hands of the young Roman, who was already bom 
and was to be trained under the wise government that now ruled 
Italy, would destroy tvery noxious plant and tame every savage 
animal, would make all useful things spring in abundance from the 
soil, would perfect the domestication of animals for the uses of man, 
would improve to the utmost the limitless capacities of nature, would 
make the thorn-tree laugh and blossom with flowers, and the fleece 
assume naturally upon the sheep every beautiful colour that artifice 
now produced through deceitful dyes Finally, this wise adminis- 
tration in the future would naturalise in Italy all that was best in 
foreign lands, and render the country independent of imports from 
abroad. This last anticipation is one of those surprisingly modern 
touches, which often occur in Roman literature, especially under the 
Empire. Virgil was no friend of the Free Trade ideal. His ideal 
was that Italy should not depend on sea-bome trade, but should be 


* This was not wholly a fanciful dream on Virgil's Strabo's description shows 
that the improvement of wool by natural growth through skilful breeding was car- 
ried on in Asia Minor to an extent undreamed of io modern time.—* Impreasions of 
Turkey,” p. 272L 
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perfectly self-sufficient; he looked forward to the time when there 
should be no more navigation. His ideal was here narrower than 
that of the Empire; he had no thought of bindmmg all the civilised 
world into a Roman unity, as the Imperial policy tried to do; he 
wanted Italy to be separate from other lands, to produce everything 
for its own people, and then to see the “estranging sea” between its 
shores and the other countries uncrossable. His mind was still 
dominated by the ancient terror and hatred of the sea, the same 
feeling which made the seer of the Apocalypse, in his ideal of the 
New Jerusalem, anticipate the time when “there shall be no more 
“sea.” In both cases we must recognise that the prophet is in details 
liable after all to be the creature of his own time. 

This poem is, in a sense, the apotheosis of the Empire; but it is 
earlier than, and different from, the Imperial system. There is in it 
no trace of the autocratic idea. Augustus is neither named nor 
directly alluded to in it; nor is he thought of as himself the maker 
of that happier Italian age. He and Antony are the trainers and 
educators of the new Roman, who is to realise the Better Age. There 
is no thought of an Imperial dynasty in the poem, or of a deification 
of the Emperors. The idea that the Divine Child of Virgil was an 
expected son of Augustus, or the son of any other distinguished 
Roman, is utterly inadequate and ridiculous, and makes a travesty of a 
great poem. There is in the poem an expression, in a form 
absolutely new to paganism, of the old and still universal idea that 
the salvation of the world and of Italy could come only through a 
God incarnate in human form. But the expression, though in general 
of Roman or Italian cast, is wider than the narrow hmits of Roman 
or of pagan thought. The Divine idea in the poem is vague as well 
as wide, nobler than paganism in proportion as it is vague and wide. 
Owing to its vagueness it was susceptible of being interpreted as 
the Gospel of the Empire. It was so caught up in Virgil’s own life- 
time, and it was made the starting point of a half-artificial, half- 
genuine literary movement, which set up the New Empire as the 
Divine power on earth, a movement fostered by Mæcenas and 
brilliantly expressed with more than half-belief by Horace. 

But the Divine idea of the poem was vague enough to be .also 
capable of being developed in a different direction and in a nobler 
style. Had the Pauline conception of Christianity as the religion of 
the Empire been successful, the Fourth Eclogue would have seemed 
an anticipation of it; and therefore the later popular instinct, which 
regarded the poem as a prophecy of the birth of Christ, was in a 
vague way right. The poem contained an inchoate idea, enshrining 
and embodying that universal need which indicated “the fulness of 
“time” and the world’s craving for a Saviour. The Roman world 
was conscious that it needed a Saviour; it was convinced that only 
Divine intervention could furnish a Saviour for it Paul was well 
aware of this universal craving and unrest and pain which existed in 
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the Roman world; and he saw therein the presage of the birth of 
Divine truth. 

In Virgil’s poem there Jay much more than he was himself conscious 
of. He did not see, as we now can recognise, that this necessity for 
a new common religion lay before the Empire. In fact, as we saw, 
he did not grasp fully the Imperial idea His ideal was Italian, not 
Imperial. 

Hence in this, as in so many other ways, the Imperial system 
offered a strange and striking parallel to the Pauhne system. They 
were two attempts to achieve a similar end by means which in some 
respects strongly resembled each other. The need of an incarnate God 
to save the world, the gathering up in the new system of all that was 
excellent in older history, were Imperial as well as Pauline ideas. The 
unity and brotherhood of the whole Roman world was the goal 
towards which Imperial policy was consciously tending. To attain 
the goal a common religion was needed, and Augustus found himself, 
against his own will and wish, forced to make an Imperial religion. 
Has attempt to restore to life the dead ceremonial of the old Roman 
worship proved, as he could not but recognise, utterly inadequate. 
The Provinces could never have been brought to adopt the childish 
ritual of the Arval Brothers, the Salian priests, the Lares, and so on. 
The majesty of Rome incarnate in the reigning Emperor was 
presented to Augustus by the popular choice as the common religion 
of the Empire. 

There were two religions proposed for the Empire, the Imperial 
cult was demanded by the populace, the new universal religion of 
Christ was offered by the insistent voice of Paul The Emperors, 
if they refused the latter, must accept the former; but it was not until 
the reign of Domitian that the Imperial cult was frankly and 
ostentatiously accepted by them. Augustus, who was forced to 
organise it in the Provinces as a support of the State, was always a 
little ashamed and afraid of it; and he prohibited it in Italy. His 
successors, with the exception of Caligula, a half-insane person, who 
recognised and exaggerated the Imperial ideal of autocracy, were 
, affegted in some degree by the same feeling. Some regarded it 
openly as a mere political fiction. Domitian began to take personal 
pride and pleasure in it; and Domitian first made it a part of the 
Imperial policy actively to suppress and destroy the Christians. 
Domitian, too, was the enemy of philosophy, and exiled the 
philosophers. 

IV. PAULINISM IN THE LATER EMPIRE. 

The Et ire was trying to weld the separate nations into a great 

Imperial unity, and to substitute the Roman idea of “Province” for 


the older idea of “Nation,” or rather to make the term “Nation,” 
Ethnos in Greek, the translation of the Latin Provincia. It is need- 
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less and impertinent here to describe or praise the skill with which 
the Empire attempted this task, gradually widening the area of 
Roman citizenship by taking into it those who stood out conspicuous 
in the Provinces for ability, public service, education and wealth. 
What is pertinent to our purpose is to observe that Paulinistic 
Christianity alone could make the unity vital and effective. It was 
the soul which might give life to the body of the Empire, a body 
which the Emperors were trying to galvanise into life by the religion 
of Roman patriotism, the worship of the Roman majesty as 
incarnated in the Emperors. It had now to be determined whether 
the Empire would accept the chance of permanent vitality that was 
offered to it 

The history of the Empire needs to be rewritten from this point 
of view: the relation pf the government to the new universal religion 
determined the vicissitudes of its fate The historians who write 
the story of the Empire devote an occasional footnote, or a paragraph, 
or a special chapter to what are called the “Persecutions.” They 
miss entirely the deeper facts of the situation The one over- 
whelming factor in the situation of the Empire was its relation to 
the Church: in their reconciliation lay the only hope of permanent 
strength for the Roman State: all other considerations were 
secondary. A large portion of the most hardworking, eager, and 
resolute people in the most progressive Provinces—in some the over- 
whelming majority—were estranged from the government and 
exposed to an intermittent and incalculable risk of suffering, torture 
and death. This portion was, on the whole, the educated middle 
class, the real strength of the State. The government, by estranging 
this class, was throwing itself unreservedly on the support of the 
soldiers. 

Now, it is patent to all that the deep-lying weakness and ever- 
present danger of the Empire was two-fold. In the first place the 
Imperial authority was originally based on military power; and the 

‘goldiers soon learned that they could make or unmake the Sovereign 
as they pleased. The Churches of Paul offered the corrective to this 
evil, and made it possible to reform the foundations of the Empye by. 
basing it on the support of the educated middle class throughout the 
Roman world, a solid and permanent platform for the State to rest on 

The second danger to which the Empire was exposed, and which 
right policy would have aimed at diminishing and eliminating, arose 
from the enormous preponderance of an uneducated populace. This 
danger was all the more serious because the Sovereign power 
nominally lay in the hands of the Roman people, and the uneducated 
populace formed an overwhelming majority of the whole people. The © 
theory of the Imperial constitution was that the people entrusted the 
supreme power to the Emperor, as Champion of the Commons in 
virtue of his tribunician authority, and received back the power from 
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his hands at death or resignation or dethronement, until they chose 
to entrust ıt to another. It should have been the prime duty of the 
Empire to educate the populace, so that it might become a rational, 
not an irrational and incalculable force. A government which rested 
firmly on the agreement of an educated people would have been saved 
from the ever-present menace of the soldiery, whom the Emperors 
dreaded while they leaned upon them. 

The Pauline Church in the Empire would have put an end to the 
danger, and strengthened the State as it spread) The educated 
middle class who constituted the Church would have grown more 
numerous, and reached more deeply and widely into the uneducated 
masses, raising them to its level The ignorant proletariate would 
have been automatically diminished, as the Church increased and 
absorbed into itself the ignorant by educating them. The Roman 
State possessed remarkable elasticity and was quite equal to the task 
of adapting itself to this progressive development. 

“Such was the Pauline policy. The Imperial policy—apart from 
some exceptional cases—was to neglect education, but to feed and 
amuse the populace, a process which steadily degraded and brutalised 
it more and more. The vital question for the State was which of 
these policies was to gain the upper hand. The Pauline policy would 
have saved the ancient civilisation by reforming the State. The 
policy which was actually carried into effect by the Emperors ruined 
the State by destroying education. 

Some of the Emperors were impelled to carry out this ruinous 
policy by mere opportunism and blindness to the future, They saw 
that the populace must be kept quiet from day to day by catering for 
its mind and body. The first necessity for the government was to 
keep in stock a large enough supply of food in Rome to prevent 
famine; this was arranged by a State department, for with the 
insufficient means of transport that then existed, private enterprise 
could not be relied on (as is possible in modern times) to pour into 
the city food enough to serve a million of inhabitants. The people 
was encouraged to think of nothing but games and amusements, lest 
it should think of more serious things, and awake to a sense of 
responsibility. A riot in Rome must at all costs be prevented, for a 
riot was the one greatest and most immediate and incalculable danger 
to which the State was exposed The Emperors were therefore 
strongly tempted to take this easiest way of staving off thé danger by 
humouring the populace ; but the issue was in the long run fatal. 

More able and prudent Emperors dreaded the Pauline Church 
because they recognised that ultimately it must be a foe to 
autocracy. The Christians were, in the last resort, the reforming 
party; the Emperors felt that reform must affect their own power. 
‘Whereas an uneducated populace could never use the power that it 
nominally possessed and must entrust it to an autocrat, a people 
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trained to think and to feel responsibility might seek to exercise it, 
and perhaps destroy the autocratic system. The Church, therefore, 
presented itself to the imagination of the greatest and most far-seeing 
Emperors as their most dangerous rival; and, as a whole, the Imperial 
policy was inexorably opposed to the reforming party; the ablest, 
wisest and most patriotic ın spirit of the Emperors approved (though 
sometimes very reluctantly) the policy of repression and persecution, 
and the salvation which Paul offered to the Roman State was rejected. 
As they rejected the salutary policy, the only alternative was to 
continue the other policy of cajoling and brutalising the people by 
charity, cheap food and lavish amusements. 

But some few of the Emperors were disposed to leave free 
scope to their great rival, the Pauline Church. Their motives can 
hardly be determined, and were doubtless various. Modern historians 
of the Empire, prevented by the fashionable blindness from seeing 
the real character of the situation, do not even attempt to determine 
the motives which prompted those Emperors. Some apparently, who 
had no regard for the Roman glory, were actuated by mere idleness 
and carelessness, and were disposed merely to let things go. Others 
perhaps were prompted by a sort of enlightened selfishness: they 
saw that the danger to the autocracy from the Church would come 
too slowly to affect themselves, and acquiesced in the aggrandisement 
of a power which could not do them personally any harm. But there 
were some cases in which, as I cannot but think, a more generous and 
a wider policy was consciously chosen. Some of the Emperors felt 
that a course of action which was alienating and trampling upon the 
educated middle classes of the Empire could not be right or salutary, 
-and attempted on statesmanlike grounds to abandon the persecuting 
policy and to initiate a conciliation between the autocracy and the 
reform movement; but their attempts were in all cases quickly put 
down. The spirit of Roman determination to brook no rival and 
accept no reform that came from without was too strong. 

How far did Paul understand and foresee the issues that were 
nascent in the Empire during the first century? Who can say 
exactly how far a great statesman can foresee in detail the digtant 
consequences of rejecting the salutary measure that he advocates? It 
is enough to say that he sees the cure for existing evils, and advocates 
with all his might the only possible remedy, and warns the State that 
ruin is the only alternative. So much we can say that Paul saw and 
did. And the vague mythopoeic perception of the people recognised 
the statesmanlike intention of Paul, and formed a legend connecting 
him with the other great contemporary statesman, Seneca, a minister 
to whom the blindness of modern and the blindness or prejudice of 
ancient writers have rendered scant justice The period of 
Seneca’s tenure of power is marked by a wise and generous tolerance, 
which would if continued have prevented the persecutions and saved 
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the Empire, and which was fully appreciated by Paul and his 
historian, Luke. Such was the spirit of Seneca’s brother Gallio, whose 
decision in the case at Corinth constituted a precedent so important 
as to be almost a charter for the Christians, until it was overturned 
by the decision of a higher tribunal. It is a remarkable fact that a 
Roman Jew of Tarsus and a Roman Pheemician of Spain should 
between them have come so near to saving the Roman State by the 
wise policy which the one preached and to which the other allowed 
free scope and growth The wise and right policy was begun: it- 
ruled for a tıme: it underlies the whole of Paul’s letters: Luke and 
1 Peter protest against the change of policy. Never was a case where 
the wise statesmanship came so near bemg adopted permanently over 
the whole avihsed world. 

But it was not tobe. That the recklessness of Nero reversed the 
policy of Seneca was not in itself a serious matter, for all Nero’s acts 
became invalid at his death, But the clear insight of Vespasian 
confirmed, or rather legally instituted, the proscription of Christianity ; 
and the ablest and greatest Emperors accepted and enforced the 
policy of Vespasian, though like him for a long time they did so only 
in a half-hearted and inconsequent fashion. The Emperors staked 
their fate against the Church, and they lost. . 

In the third century tht character of the question is most clearly 
seen. Alexander Severus had attempted a reconciliation by 
enthroning Christ in the Imperial pantheon; Philip the Arabian, 
Zenobia the Palmyran, aimed at the same end in various ways; 
but no reconciliation was possible. It was a question between the 
military power and the thinking middle class, and it became also a 
question between two rival religions. The State worship of the 
Emperors proved too feeble, as a mere sham religion; and Mithraism 
was made the religious banner of the later pagan Empire and the 
faith of the soldiers. Mithras or the Galilean: such was the later 
form of the question; and on the whole the West was mainly for 
Mithras, the East mainly for Christ. 

The centre of gravity of the whole Empire shifted towards the 
East. The city of Rome was no longer the heart and brain and seat 
of life for the Empire. The Provinces were growing every year in 
importance, and the East especially so. The pre-eminence of the 
city of Rome was becoming in some degree a mere popular super- 
stition and an antiquarian survival Now, the Christian Church was 
the fullest expression of this new spirit in the Roman world, this 
refusal of the Provinces to accept the tone of Rome. Through 
Christianity the Provinces conquered Rome and to a certain degree 
reinvigorated the Empire. The shifting eastward of the capital of 
the Empire was in reality an acknowledgment of the strength of the 
new religion, for the East was mainly Christian, while the power of 
the government and of the army and of Mithraism, the triune enemy, 
lay mainly in the West. 
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, Diocletian was able to see the fact, though not the reason. Con- 

- stantine saw both the fact and the reason. Diocletian moved the 
capital from Rome into Asia. Constantine had a truer, because a 
wider, view. Born and growing up for a time in the pagan West, 
he lived for many years as a State hostage in the Christian East. 
Through this double experience he acquired a knowledge of both 
religions and of their effect in practice. Like Paul, he was able in 
some degree to assimilate the spirit both of the East and of the 
West. . Because he understood both, he could choose better between 
them. He gauged the strength of both forces; and whether from 
far-seeing ability to calculate the possibilities or from genuine con- ` 
viction—who shall judge—he made his choice. He founded the New 
Rome on the Bosphorus, and the Christian Empire began. 

But it was too late. The policy of massacre, on a vast scale, 
inaugurated by Decius, had been carried out too thoroughly by 
Diocletian and his co-emperors; and it produced its usual ruinous 
consequences, A State which is supported on massacre is doomed. 
An official Christianity was victorious, but Pauline Christianity had 
perished, and Paul was now a mere saint, no longer Paul but St. Paul, 
forgotten as a man or a teacher, but remembered. as a sort’ of 
revivification of the old pagan gods. Paulinistic Christianity dis- 
appeared almost entirely from the world for a time; but it was not 
dead; it was only waiting its opportunity; it revived when freedom 
of thought and freedom of life began to stir in Europe; and it 
guided and stimulated the Protestants of the Reformation. 


` 


W. M. RAMSAY. 


THE FAITH OF IRAN. 


HE Zoroastrian theory of animals cannot be severed from the 

religious scheme with which it is bound up. It is not a side 

issue, but an integral part of the whole. It would be useless to 

attempt to treat it without recalling the main features in the develop- 
ment of the faith out of which it grew. 

In the first place, who were the people, occupying what we call 
Persia, to whom the Sage, who was not one of them, brought his 
interpretation of the knowledge of good arid evil? The early 
Iranians must have broken off from the united body of the Aryans at 
a time when they spoke a common language, which though not 
Sanscrit, was very like it. The affinities between Sanscrit and the 
dialect called with irremediable inaccuracy “Zend” are of the 
strongest. From this we conclude that, on their establishment in 
their new home, the Iraniams differed little from the race of whose 
customs the Rig-Veda gives—not a full picture—but a faithful out- 
line. Pastoral folk, devoted to their flocks and herds, but not 
unlearned in the cultivation of the earth and the sowing of grain, 
they had reached what may be called the highest stage of primitive 
civilisation. Though milk, butter and cooked corn formed their 
principal food on feast days, they also ate meat, chiefly the flesh of 
oxen and buffaloes, which they were careful to cook thoroughly. 
The progressive Aryans, who called raw meat by a term exactly 
corresponding to the too familiar “rosbif saignant,” denounced the 
more savage peoples who consumed it as “wild men” or “demons.” 
They kept horses, asses and mules; horses were sacrificed occasion- 
ally; for instance, kings sacrificed a horse to obtain male issue. 
The wild boar was hunted, if not in the earliest, at least in very 
early times. The dog was prized for its fidelity as guardian of the 
house and flocks, but there is no trace of its having been protected 
by extraordinary regulations such as those which later came into 
force in Iran. On the other hand, the name of dog had never yet 
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been used in reproach. It seems to have been ‘among Semitic races 
that the contempt, for man’s best friend arose, but it is morally 
certain that it arose nowhere till dogs became scavengers of cities. 
It was the homeless pariah cur that gave the dog the bad name 
from which have sprung so many ugly words registered in modern 
vocabularies. Even now, when Jew or Moslem uses “dog” in a 
bad sense, he means “cur”; he knows quite well the other kind of 
dog—he knows Tobit’s dog, which, bounding on before the young 
man and the angel, told the glad tidings of hig master’s return; 
Tobit’s dog which was one of the animals admitted by Mohammed 
into highest heaven. But “pariah dog” became synonymous of 
pariah, and notwithstanding the present tendency to attribute the 
opprobrium of the pig to original sanctity (and consequent reserva- 
tion), I am inclined to think that the pig likewise came to be scorned 
because he was a scavenger. In some Indian cities herds of wild 
pigs still enter the gates just before they are closed at dusk to pass 
out of them as soon as they are opened in the morning: during the 
night they do their work excellently, and by day they take a well- 
earned sleep in the jungle. They deserve gratitude, for they keep 
the cities free from disease, but, like other public servants, they 
scarcely get it. 

In Vedic times every home had its watch-dog, whose warning bei 
was as unwelcome to lovers as it was to robbers) The Rig-Veda 
preserves the prayer of a young girl who asks that her father, her 
mother, her grandfather, and the watch-dog may sleep soundly while 
she meets her expected lover: a charming glimpse of the chaste 
freedom of early Aryan manners. The newly-wedded wife enters her 
husband’s house as mistress, not as slave; the elders say to the young 
couple: “You are master and mistress of this house; though there 
“be father-in-law and mother-in-law, they are placed under you.” 
If that was not quite what happened, yet the principle was granted, 
and there is much in that. The bride rode to her new home in a 
car drawn by four milk-white oxen; when she alighted at the 
threshold, these golden words were spoken to her: “Make thyself 
“loved for the sake of the children that will come to thee; guard 
“this house, be as one with thy husband; may you grow old here 
“together. Cast no evil looks, hate not thy spouse, be gentle in 
“thought and deed even to the animals of this home.” Bride and 
bridegroom are exhorted to be of one heart, of one mind, “to love 

“each other as a cow loves her calf,” a simple and true metaphor 
full of the country-side, full of the youth of the world. 

If these were the customs and this was the life which the Iranians 
may be supposed to have taken with them, what was the religion? 
The early Aryans had a Nature-cult more spiritualised under the 
form of Varuna and more materialised under the form of Indra 
Some students of the Avesta have thought that here could be found 
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the elements of the Dualism which formed the essential doctrine of 
Mazdaism. But it is almost certain that no real Dualism existed in 
Old Iran. The Avesta once contrasts the worshippers of God with 
the worshippers of Daevas, of those who breed the cow and have the 
care of it with those who ill-treat it and slaaghter it at their sacrifices. 
But Indra-worship has no connection with devil-worship, nor does 
this or similar texts prove that devil-worskip, properly so-called, ever 
flourished in Iran. Other religious reformers than Zoroaster have 
named the devotees of former religions, “devil-worshippers.” For 
the rest, there is reason to think that in the Avesta, the term was 
applied to Turanian raiders, not to true Iranians. 

In an Assyrian inscription Ahura Mazda 1s said to have created 
joy for all creatures: a belief which Mazdean dualism impugns. So 
far as can be guessed, the earliest Iranian faith was the worship of 
good spirits—of a Good Spirit Less pure extra-beliefs may or 
rather must have existed contemporaneously, but they remained in 
the second rank. The cult of good spirits was the home-cult of 
shepherd and herdsman offered to the genii of their flocks and herds. 
While these genii answered the purpose of the lares or little saints 
everywhere dear to humble hearts, it is probable that in character 
they already resembled the Fravashis or archetypes that were to 
play so great a part in Mazdean doctrine. The cult of the Good 
Spirit, the national and kingly cult, was the worship of one God 
whose most worthy symbol, before Zcroaster as after, was the sun 
and whose sacrament with men was fire. The early Iranian had no 
temple, no altar: he went up into a high place and offered his prayer 
. and sacrifice without priest or pomp. If we wish to trace his faith 

back to an Indian source, instead of bringing on the scene Varuna 
and Indra, it will be better to inquire whether there were elements 
of the same faith underlying the unw:eldy fabric of Vedic religion? 
The answer is, that there were. The grandest text in the Rig-Veda, 
the one text recognised from farthest antiquity as of incalculable 
value, ig the old Persian religion ccntained in a formula: “That 
“Sun’s supremacy—God—let us adore Which may well direct.” 

° “Enable with perpetual light, 
The dulness of our blinded sight.” 
So great a virtue was attributed to the Gayatri that the mind which 
thought it was supposed to unite with the object of thought: the 
eyes of the soul looked on Truth, of which all else is but the shadow. 
This is the spirit in which it is stil repeated every day by every 
Himdu. The sacro-sanct words were “Vishnu, Brahma, and Shiva,” 
or, yet more often, they are described as “the mother of the Vedas,” 
which, if it means anything, means that they are older than the 
Vedas. The point most to be noticed about the Gayatri is that its 
importance cannot be set aside by saying that this text is to be 
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explained by Henotheism: the habit of referring to each god 
immediately addressed as supreme. The text has not been selected. 
arbitranly by Western monotheists: for thousands of years before 
any European knew it, the natives of India had singled it out as the 
most solemn affirmation of man’s belief in the Unseen. 

It is open to argument, though not to proof, that the Gayatri 
crystallises a creed which the Iranians took with them in their 
migration. Peoples then moved in clans, not in a motley crowd 
gathered on an emigrant steamer. The clan or clans to which the 
Iranians belonged may have clung to a primordial faith, not yet. 
overlaid by myths which materialised symbols and mysteries which 
made truth a secret. 

Such speculations are guess-work, but that the primitive religion 
of Persia was essentially monotheistic is an opinion which is likely 
to survive all attacks upon it. On less sure grounds stands the 
identification of that primitive religion with Zoroastrianism The 
great authorities of a former generation, and amongst them my 
distinguished old friend, Professor Jules Oppert, believed that Cyrus. 
was a Mazdean. But there is a good deal to support the view that 
Zoroastrianism did not become the State religion till the time of the 
Sésanians, who, as a new dynasty, grasped the political importance: 
of having under them a strong and organised priesthood. Before- 
that time the Mazdeans seem to have been rather a sort of Salvation ° 
Army or Society of Jesus than the directors of a national church. 

As late as the reign of Darius the Persians frequently buried their 
dead, a practice utterly repugnant to the Mazdean. Again, from 
Greek sources we know that the Persian kings sacrificed hecatombs. 
of animals; thousands of oxen, asses, stags, etc, were immolated 
every day. Darius ordered one hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, 
four hundred lambs to be given to the Jews on the dedication of the 
new Temple (as well as twelve he-goats as sin-offerings for the 
twelve tribes) so that they might offer “sacrifices of sweet savours 
“unto the God of heaven and pray for the life of the ‘king and his. 
“sons.” Evidently Darius considered profuse animal sacrifices as a 
natural part of any great religious ceremony. Can it be supposed. 
that such slaughter would have pleased a strict Zoroastrian? The 
Mazdeans retained the sacrifice of flesh as food: a small piece of the 
cooked meat eaten at table was included in the daily offering with 
bread, grain, fruits and the Homa juice, which was first drunk by 
the officiating priest, then by the worshippers, and finally thrown on 
the sacred fire. The small meat-offering was not animal sacrifice or 
anything at all like it The Parsis substitute milk even for this 
small piece of meat, perhaps because the meat was usually beef, which 
would have caused offence to their Hindu fellow-citizens. I asked a 
Parsi High Priest who lunched with me at Basle during the second 
Congress of the History of Religions, what viands were eschewed by- 
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his community? He replied that they avoided both beef and the 
flesh of swine, but only out of respect for their neighbours’ rules: to 
them oil alone was forbidden—probably because of its virtue as a 
light-giver. In the Zoroastrian sacrifice it was never lost sight of 
that the outward act was but one of piety and obedience; the true 
sacrifice was of the heart: “I offer good thoughts, good words, good 
“deeds.” It is hardly needful to say that the Mithraic taurobolium 
was in sheer contradiction to Mazdean law. Heretical sects were 
the bane of Zoroastrianism, and with one of these originated the 
strange practices which the Romans brought into Europe. A 
Christian writer of the name of Socrates, who lived in the fifth 
century, said that at Alexandria, in a cavern consecrated to Mithra, 
human skulls and bones were found, the inference being that human 
sacrifice was the real rite, symbolised by the slaying of the bull. 
The source of this information is suspect, but even if not guilty of 
such excesses, the Mithra-worshippers oi Western Persia must have 
been rank corrupters of the faith In the Avesta, Mithra is the 
luminous aether; sometimes he appears as an intercessor; sometimes 
he dispenses the mercy or wields the vengeance of God. But in 
‘reality he is an attribute, about the natare of which members of the 
faith had less excuse for making mistakes than we have. It is 
difficult for the Indian or Japanese not to make analogous. mistakes 
concerning some forms of worship in Southern Europe. 

In old Iran the sacred fire was kept perpetually alight Sweet 
perfumes were spread around the place of prayer, for which a little 
eminence was chosen, but there were no images and no temples. 
Archzxologists have failed to find traces of a building set apart for 
religious worship among the splendid -uins of Persepolis: the “forty 
“towers ” only tell of the pleasure-palace of an Eastern king. Was 
it that the profound spirituality of this people shrank not only from 
carving a graven image of the deity, bat also from giving him a house 
made with hands? What could the maker of the firmament want 
with human fanes? Some such thought may have caused the 
Iranians to suppress for so long a time the instinct which impels 
man ito build temples. In any case, it seems as if Cyrus and after 
him Darius threw themselves into the scheme for re-building the 
Hebrew temple with all the more enthusiasm from the fact that 
immemorial custom held them back from temple-building at home. 
The cuneiform inscriptions bear witness that these kings were 
monotheists: they believed in one sole creator of heaven and earth, 
by whose will kings reign and govern, and if they invoked the aid 
of heavenly hierarchs they never confused the creatures, however 
powerful, with the creator. That Creator they called by the name 
of Ahura Mazda, but they recognised that he was one, whatever the 
name might be by which he was called. “Thus saith Cyrus, king 
“of Persia: the Lord God of Heaven hath given me all the kingdoms 
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“of the earth, and He hath charged me to build Him a house at 
“Jerusalem, which is Judah.” In the uncanonical Book of Esdras, it 
is said more significantly that King Cyrus “commanded to have the 
“house of the Lord in Jerusalem built where they should worship with 

“eternal fire.” The recently deciphered Babylonian imscriptions have 
been brought forward to show that the Jews were mistaken in thinking 
that Cyrus was a monotheist, because he honoured Merodach in 
Babylon just as he had honoured Jehovah at Jerusalem He was, it 
is said, a “polytheist at heart” If he was, his honouring Merodach 
does not prove it. To my mind it proves exactly the reverse. Cyrus 
understood the monotheism which was at the bottom of the Babylonian 
religious system and which these very tablets have revealed to modern 
scholarship. He understood that “however numerous and diversified 
“the nations of the earth may be, the God who reigns over them all 
“can never be more than one.”* 

He was governed by expediency in his respect for the faiths of 
his subject peoples, but he was governed also by something higher than 
expediency. That Darius Hystaspis, who is allowed to have been a 
monotheist, continued his policy shows that it was not thought to 
involve disloyalty to Ahura Mazda since of such disloyalty Darius 
would have been incapable. 

Jf we grant that the Iranians were, in the main, monotheistic at a 
date when not more than a part of the population professed Zoroas- 
trianism, the question follows, of what was the difference between the 
reformed and the unreformed religion? To answer this satisfactorily, 
we must remember that the paramount object of Zoroaster was less 
change than conservation. Like Moses whom an attractive if not 
well-founded theory makes his contemporary, he saw around a world 
full of idolatry, and he feared lest the purer faith of Iran should be 
swamped by the encroachments of polytheism and atheism (for, 
strangely enough, the Avesta abounds in references to sheer negation). 
The aim of every doctrine or practice which he introduced was to 
revivify, to render more comprehensible, more consistent, the old 
monotheistic faith. 

With regard to practice, the most remarkable innovation was that 
which concerned the disposal of the dead. It cannot be explained as 
a relic of barbarism : it-was introduced with deliberation and with the 
knowledge that it would shock human sensibility then, just as much 
as it does now. The avowed reason for giving the dead to vultures 
or animals is that burial defiles the earth. It was recognised that this 
argument was open to the objection that birds or beasts were likely 
to drop portions of dead bodies on the earth, The objection was met 
with scholastic resourcefulness not to say casuistry: it was declared 
that “accidents” do not count. Though so strongly insisted on in the 
Avesta, the practice only became general at a late period: even after 

* Words written by a Japanese reformer named Okubo about fifty years ago. 
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Mazdaism had made headway, bodies were often enveloped in wax to 
avoid defilement of the earth while evading the prescribed rite. 
Cremation, the natural alternative to burial, would have polluted the 
sacred fire. It was observed, no doubt, that the consumption of the 
dead by living animals was the means employed by nature for disposing 
of the dead. Why do we so rarely see a dead bird or hare or rabbit or 
squirrel? The fact is not mysterious when we come to look into it. 
It may have been thought that what nature does must be well done. 
The Parsis themselves seem to suppose that this and other prescrip- 
tions of their religious law were inspired by sanitary considerations, 
and they attribute to them their immunity from plague during the 
recent epidemics at Bombay. Defilement of water by throwing any 
impurity into rivers is as severely forbidden as the defilement of the 
earth. Possibly another reason against burial was the desire to 
prevent anything like the material cult of the dead and the association 
of the fortunes of the immortal soul with those of the mortal body, 
such as prevailed among the Egyptians whose practices doubtless were 
known to the Magi by whom, rather than by any one man, the Mazdean 
law was framed. Finally, the last rites provided a recurrent object- 
lesson conducive to the mental habit of separating the pure from the 
impure, They reminded the Mazdean that life is pure because given 
by Ormuzd ; death impure because inflicted by Ahriman. The rule of 
every religion is designed largely, if not chiefly, as a moral discipline.* 

The true originality of Zoroastrianism as a religious system lies in 
the dualistic conception of creation which is the nexus that connects 
all its parts. This was seen at once, when the Avesta became known 
in Europe, but the idea was so entirely misunderstood and even 
travestied, that Zoroaster was represented as a believer in two gods 
whose power was equal, if, indeed, the power of the evil one were not 
the greater. Recently among the manuscripts of Leopardi were found 
these opening lines of an unfinished “Hymn to Ahriman ” :— 

Re delle cose, autor del mondo, arcana 
Malvagita, sommo potere e somma 
Intelligenza, eterno 

E Dator de’ mali e regitor del moto. .. . 

They are fine lines, but if Anro-Mainyus might fitly be called 
“arcana malvagità” and “dator de’ mali,” nothing could be farther 
removed from the Zoroastrian idea than the rest of the description. 
Ahriman possessed neither supreme power nor supreme intelligence, 
nor was he author of the world, but only of a small portion of it To 
this day, however, it has pleased pessimists to claim Zoroaster, the 
most optimist of prophets, as one of their fraternity. 

The real Ahriman gains in tremendous force from the vagueness of 
his personality. Sometimes he acts as a person: as in the Temptation 


* Among the Buddhists of Thibet the dead are given to doga and birds of prey as 
a last act of charity—to feed the hungry. 
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of Zoroaster when he offers him the kingdoms of the world if he will 
but serve him. But had the art of painting flourished in Iran, no artist 
would have dared to give him human form. And surely no one in Iran 
would have alluded to him by mild or good-humoured euphemisms. 
He shares this, however, with the medizval devil, that he works at an 
eternally pre-destined disadvantage. He is fore-doomed to failure. 
Good is stronger than Evil, and Good is lasting, Evil is passing. In 
the end, Evil must cease to be. 

Though not immortal, Ahriman was primordial Unlike the fallen 
star of the morning, what he is, that he was. He did not choose Evil: 
he is Evil as Ormuzd is Good. He can create, but only things like 
- himself. The notion that both Ormuzd and Ahriman proceeded from 
a prior entity, Boundless Time, is a late legend. Ormuzd and 
Ahriman existed always, the one in eternal light, the other in beginning- 
less darkness An immense vacuum divided the light from the 
darkness and Ahriman knew not Ormuzd, Evil knew not Good, till 
Good was externalised in the beneficent creation. 


Young life lowed through the meadows, the woods and the echoing 
mountains, 
Wandered bleating in valleys and warbled on blossoming branches. 

The sight of created things gave Ahriman the will to create corre- 
sponding things, evil instead of good. He made sin, disease, death, 
the flood, the earthquake, famine, slaughter, noxious animals. So the 
pieces were set down on the chess-board of being, and, as in all 
religions, man’s soul was the stake. 

The difference from other religions lay in the determined effort to 
grapple with the problem of the origin of evil The tribe of divine 
students among whom Mazdaism sprang up saw, in that unsolved 
problem, the great cause of unbelief, and they set themselves to solve it 
by the theory which J. S. Mill said was the only one which could 
reconcile philosophy with religion—the theory of primal forces at war. 
The Indian did not attempt to fathom it; the Egyptian and Assyrian 
set it aside; we know the offered Hebrew solution: “I form the light 
“and create darkness; I make peace and create evil, I, the Lord, do all 
“these things” But this is a statement, not a solution, because though 
it may be believed, it cannot be thought. The attraction of the 
dualistic conception is shown by nothing more clearly than by the 
extraordinary vitality of Manichzism in the face of every kind of 
persecution both in the East and West, although Manichzism, with its 
ascription of the creation of mankind to the Evil Principle, its 
depreciation of woman, its out-and-out asceticism which included 
abstinence from animal food (a rule borrowed by Mani from the 
Buddhists in his journey in India) contrasts unfavourably with the 
faith that did not make a single demand on human nature except to 
be good, even as its Creator was good. — 
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The origin of the Magians was Semitic, or, as some think, præ- 
Semitic and pre-Aryan. Travellers brought tales of them to the 
ancient world which listened with a fascinated interest, while it failed 
to seč the importance of the mighty religious phenomenon of Israel. 
The “Wise men of the East” had a charm for antiquity, as they were 
to have for the Infant Church which never tired of depicting them in 
its earliest art Mention of the “Persarum Magos” is frequent from 
Herodotus to Cicero who speaks of them under that name. According 
to Herodotus the Magi sang the Theogony, and Pausanias describes 
them as reading from a book which was certainly the Avesta, though 
it must not be overlooked that never but once does it contain the 
smallest reference to them. This tribe of divine students enjoyed a 
high reputation at the Babylonian Court which seems less unexpected 
by the light of recent research than it did when the Babylonians and 
Assyrians were thought to be destitute of any trace of an esoteric 
religion tending to monotheism That the Magians were mono- 
theists cannot be disputed, Probably they were skilled in astronomy 
and in medicine, the two sciences which almost covered what was 
meant then by learning in the East. Probably also they were 
astrologers like other searchers of the heavens, but they were not 
magic-workers, a calling that had a bad name. The Magi in the 
Gospel story are supposed to have been guided by astronomical calcula- 
tions; whatever these may have been, they could not have been 
ignorant of the prophecy in their own Scriptures of a Virgin who 
should give buth to the Saviour and Judge of men. The ante-natal 
soul of this Virgin had been venerated for centuries in Iran. An 
infiltration of Messianic prophecies might induce them to conclude 
that the Child would be “King of the Jews.” It was not likely that they 
would take so long a journey to do homege to any new-born earthly 
king, but it was quite possible that they might go in search of the 
promised Saviour. 

In Media we know that the people livet at one time in tribes, with- 
out kings. In one form or another, the tribal organisation existed and 
exists everywhere in the East. What 5 caste but a petrified tribal 
system? The first discovery which a European makes on landing on 
the skirts of the East, is that everything is done by tribes The 
Algerian conjurors who swallow fire, drive nails into their heads and 
do other gruesome feats are a semi-religious tribe which has thrived 
from time immemorial on the exercise of the same profession. The 
dwarfs of the late Bey of Tunis, whom I saw at Bardo, belonged to a 
tribe which does nothing but furnish dwarfs. Apply to a high or 
worthy end this corporate pursuit of a given object and it must produce 
remarkable results. 

The unanimous belief of the Greeks that Zoroaster was founder of 
the Magians is held no longer, but he is still thought to have been one 
of them. Moslem tradition made him the servant of a Hebrew 
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prophet, and even serious Western students were inclined to trace 
Mazdaism to the Jewish prisoners who were brought into Media by 
the Assyrians. It is unnecessary to say that at present the Jews are 
regarded as the debtors. 

There is no figure of a religious teacher so elusive as that of 
Zoroaster, and they are all elusive. But in the case of Zoroaster it is 
not only the man that eludes us—it is also his environment. 
Brahmanical India of to-day reflects as in a glass the society into which 
Sakya Muni cast his seed; in fact, we understand the seed-sowing, 
better than the harvest; Buddhism at its apogee seems somewhat of 
the nature of an interlude in the history of the changeless East. China 

still throws light on its passionless sage, passionless in a sense 
so far deeper than the Indian recluses who, though they knew it not, 
did but substitute for the passion of the flesh, the more inebriating 
passion of the spirit From the splendid treasury of pre-Islamic 
poetry, we know that the Arab race had acquired its specialised type 
before the Muezzin first called the faithful to prayer. The moral 
petrefaction of the many and the religious and patriotic ferment’ of the 
few which formed the ms/iex of nascent Christianity, can be realised 
without any stretch of the imagination. Buddha, Confucius and he 
that was greater than they, came into highly civilised societies in 
organised states; Mohammed came into an unorganised state which 
lacked political and religious cohesion, but the unity of race was 
already developed: the Emirs of the Soudan whose star set at 
Omdurman were the living pictures of the Arabs who first rallied to 
the Prophet’s banner. Of the society of old Iran to which Zoroaster “ 
spoke, it is difficult to form a distinct idea and to judge how far it had 
moved away from early Aryan simplicity. We gather that it was still 
a society in which sheep-raising and dairy-farming played a 
preponderant part. Those modern expressions may serve us better 
than to say “shepherds ” and “herdsmen” since fixity of dwelling with 
the possession of what then was considered wealth, seems to have 
been a very common case. Nomadic life lasted on, but it was held in 
disrepute. There appears to have been nothing like a national or 
warlike spirit such as that possessed by the Jews, though occasional 
Turanian incursions had to be repelled. There were few towns and 
` many scattered villages and homesteads. We are conscious that these 
impressions derived from the Avesta may be partially erroneous. 
Teachers of religion only take note of political or other circumstances 
so far as it suits their purpose. 

Zoroaster (the Greek reading of Zarathustra, which in modern 
Persian becomes Zardusht) was born, as far as can be guessed, in 
Bactria, which became the stronghold of Avestic religion and the last 
refuge of the national monarchy on the Arab invasion. There was a 
time when his existence was denied, but no one doubts it now. Eight 
hundred years before Christ is the date which most modern scholars 
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assign to him, though some place him much ferther back, while others 
think they discern reasons for his having appeared after Buddha. The 
legend of his life (not to be found in the Avesta) begins in the invari- 
able way: he was descended from kings; as a young man he retired 
to a grotto in the desert where he lived an austere life of reflection 
for seven years. Zoroaster never taught esceticism, but tradition 
attributes to him the season of solitude ard self-collection without 
which perhaps, in fact as well as in fable, zhe supreme power over 
other men’s minds was never wielded by man. 

Various marvellous particulars are related: he was suckled by two 
ewes; wild animals obeyed his voice; when thrown under the feet of 
oxen and horses, they avoided. hurting him. In his seven years’ retire- 
ment he meditated on idol-worship, on false gods and false prophets. 
The people of Iran, substantially monotheist but prone to sliding into 
degrading superstition, offered a field for his mission. He took to him 
a few disciples and began to preach to as many as would hear, but he 
met with great difficulties. At last he fourd favour with a king by 
curing his favourite horse, and he might have ended his days in peace 
but the spirit urged him to continue his apostolate. Not to princes 
but to peasants did he chiefly address hims=lf; he did not call them 
away from their work but exhorted them to pursue it diligently. “He 
“who cultivates the earth will never lack, out he who does not will 
“stand idly at the doors of others to beg food.” Labour is not an evil, 
man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow is not under a curse: 
he is the fellow-worker with God! This was the grandest thing that 
Zoroaster taught. It is singular to note the affinity between his 
teaching and the Virgilian conception of the husbandman as half a 
priest. In the Middle Ages the same thought arose where one would 
not look for it: among those religious orde-3 which had the luminous 
inspiration that in work not in indolence lzy the means of salvation: 
“ Laborare est orare? 

The care of the God-created animals brought with it a special 
blessing: it was actually away to heaven. If a friend gave usa 
cherished animal, should not we treat it well for that friend’s sake as 
well as for its own value? Would not it remind us of the giver? 
Would not we be anxious that he should find it in good health if by 
chance he came on a visit? This is how Zoroaster wished man to 
fee] about the cow, the sheep, the dog. Auguste Comte considered 
domestic animals as a part of humanity. Zoroaster considered them as 
a trust from God. 

Moslem traditions finish the story of the Mazdean prophet by telling 
that he was beaten to death by “devil-worshippers,” probably 
Turanian raiders. Zoroastrian authorities are silent about his end, 
which is thought to bear out the legend that it was unfortunate. 

The Parsis hold that the whole Avesta was the work of Zoroaster. 
Much of the original material has disappeared, and although Western 
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writers are disposed to throw all the blame on the Moslem invaders, 
the steady Persian tradition which accuses “Alexander the Raman” 
of having caused the destruction of an important part of it, cannot be 
well answered by saying that such barbarism was not likely to be 
committed by the Macedonian conqueror. When Persepolis was 
reduced to ruins, some of the sacred books “written with gold ink 
“on prepared cow-skins” may have been destroyed by accident, but 
as it was certain that the Zoroastrian priests would do all they could ` 
to foment resistance to the hated idolator, we cannot be too sure that 
the deed was not done on purpose. The way of disposing of the 
dead set the Greeks against the Zoroastrians; and they even thought 
or affected to think that the dying as well as the dead were given to 
dogs, The Arabs, no doubt, burnt what they could lay their hands 
on of what was left, and it tells much for the devotion of the faithful 
few, the persecuted remmant in Persia, and the band of exiles who 
found a happier fate in India, that nevertheless the Avesta has been 
preserved in a representative though incomplete form, to take its 
place among the sacred literatures of the world. When the Parsis 
return, as they hope to do, to a free Persia, they may carry the Avesta 
proudly before them as the Sikhs carried the Granth to the prophet- 
martyr’s tomb at Delhi: they have done more than keep the faith, 
they have dived it. 

The present Avesta consists of five books. The G&th4s or hymns 
alone really claim to have been composed by Zoroaster himself, and 
this claim is admitted by European scholars who disagree with the 
Parsis in denying that the other four books are by the same author. 
They are: the “Yasna,” a ceremonial liturgy, the “Vispered,” a work 
resembling the “Yasna,” but apparently less ancient; the “Vendidad,” 
which contains the Mazdean religious law, and the “Khordah Avesta,” 
a household prayer-book for the laity. The original text was written 
in an Aryan dialect related to Sanscrit; after a time, this tongue was 
understood by no one but the priests and not much by them; it was 
decided, therefore, to make a translation which was called the “Zend ” 
or “interpretation,” or, as we should say, “the authorised version.” At 
first Europeans thought that “Zend” meant the original tongue in 
which the work was written. Curiously enough, the language into 
which the Scriptures were rendered was not Iranian or old Persian, 
but Pahlavi, a Zingua franca full of Semitic words, which had been 
coined for convenience in communicating with the Assyrians and 
Syrians’ when they were under one king. Pahlavi was also used for 
official inscriptions, for coinage, for commerce; it was a sort of 
Esperanto. The text and the translation enjoyed equal authority, but 
the former was called “the Avesta of Heaven” and the latter “the 
“Avesta of Earth.” f ; 

The first fragment of the “Avesta” that reached Europe was a copy 
of the “Yasna ” brought to Canterbury by an unknown Englishman in 
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1633. Other scraps followed, but no real attempt to translate ıt 
was made till the adventurous Anquetil Duperron published in 1771 
the version which he had made with the assistance of Parsi priests 
and which was rejected ın unwise haste by Sir William Jones as a 
supercherie littéraire, chiefly on the score that its contents were for 
the most part pure nonsense, and hence could not be the work of 
Zoroaster. Germany at once was more just than England to the 
man who, though he had not succeeded in making a good translation, 
deserved the highest honour as a pioneer. 

Even now that better translations are available, the “Avesta” is 
apt to dishearten the reader on his first acquaintance with it. Many 
passages have remained obscure, and the desire to be literal in this as 
in some other Oriental works, has hindered the translators from 
writing their own languages well. It needs a Sir Richard Jebb to 
produce a translation which is a classic and is yet microscopically 
accurate. I once asked Professor F. C. Burkitt why the Septuagint 
did not make more impression on the Hellenic and Roman students 
of Alexandria by mere force of the literary power of the Bible? He 
replied that he thought it was to be explained by the poor degree of 
literary skill possessed by the Greek translators'or by most of them. 
Another reminiscence comes to my mind here: I recollect that 
eminent scholar and deeply religious-minded man, Albert Réville, 
saying to me: “The Bible is so much more amusing than the 
“Koran!” Iam afraid one must confess that the Koran is so 
much “more amusing” than the “Avesta.” It is a good rule, however, 
to approach all religious books with patience and with reverence, for 
they contain, even if concealed under a bushel, the finest thoughts of 
man. 

When we have grown accustomed to the outward frame of the 
“Avesta” the inner sense becomes clearer. It is like a piece of music 
by Tschaikovsky: at first the modulations seem bizarre, the themes 
incoherent ; then, by degrees, a consecutive plan unwinds itself and we 
know that what appeared meaningless sound was divine harmony. 

The essential teaching of the “Avesta” is summed up in the text: 
“Adore God with a pure mind and a pure body, and honour Him in 
“His works.” Force, power, energy, waters and stagnant pools, 
springs, running brooks, plants that shoot aloft, plants that cover the 
ground, the earth, the heavens, stars, sun, moon, the everlasting lights, 
the flocks, the kine, the water-tribes, those that are of the sky, the 
flying, the wild ones—*We honour all these, Thy holy and pure 
“creatures, O Ahura Mazda, divine artificer!” 

“The Voice said: Call My works thy friends.” 

If the lyric note of great religious expression is rarely reached (only, 

perhaps, in a few pieces, such as the noble hymn to the sun-symbol), 


the sustained exposition of life is so reasonable and yet so lofty that 
to contemplate it after gazing at the extravagances of pillar-saints 
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and Indian Yogi signals, is, as it were, a return to sanity and health 
after the muit blanche of fever. 

The “Khordah Avesta” contains this counsel or good wish: “Be 
“cheerful; live thy life the whole time which thou wilt live.” Man is 
not asked to do the impossible or even the difficult: he is asked to 
enjoy. To the extreme spirituality which shrank from making even 
a mental image of God is joined a “this worldliness” which saw in 
rational enjoyment a religious duty. Instead of choosing poverty, man 
was ordered to make good use of wealth ; instead of mortifyingthe flesh, 
he was to avoid calumny, evil-speaking, quarrels, to give clothes to 
the poor, to pray not only for himself but for others If he does 
wrong, let him repent honestly in his heart and do some practical 
good worx as a pledge of his repentance. The soul which grieves for 
its wrong doing and sins no more comes back into the light of “God 
“the Giver, Forgiver, rich in Love, who always is, always was, always 
“will be!” When it was asked, “What is in the first place most 
“acceptable to this earth?” the answer came: “When a holy man 
“walks on it, O Zarathustra!” Good men work wir God, who, sure 
of ultimate triumph, is yet Himself struggling now against the Power 
of Darkness. There is no religion without a good life: “All have 
“not the Faith who do not hear it; all hear it not who are unclean; 
“all are unclean who are sinners.” God did not send calamities to His 
servants, but He compassionates them in their trials: “The voice of 
“him weeping, however low, mounts up to the star-lights, comes round 
“the whole world.” It is no sin to desire riches: “Thy kingdom 
“come, O Ahura, when the virtuous poor shall inherit the earth.” In 
spite of the sufferings of good people, even on this fair earth there is 
more of pleasantness for the good than for the wicked, and in the 
next world there is bliss eternal I do not think that Robert 
Browning studied the “Avesta,” but to the thoroughly Zoroastrian 
line quoted above I am tempted to add this other which is not less sd: 


“ Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph.” 


For the individual, as for the universe, Right must triumph If 
the prophet of optimism has a harder task than the oracle of despair, 
it is, perhaps, a more profitable task. 

The Parsi repeats daily, as his ancestors did before him, the so- 
called Honover or “Ahuna-Vairya,” or Zogos which brings God down 
to man as the Gayatri lifts man up to God: “One Master and Lord, 
“all holy and supreme; one teacher of his Law, appointed by God’s 
“almighty will as shepherd to the weak.” The Mazdean “law” was a 
thought-out system to prevent idolatry and atheism, and to make men 
lead good lives. There is no racial exclusiveness in it: the Mazdeans 
had no shibboleth or peculiar sign; Zoroaster, himself a foreigner, did 
not appeal to a chosen people or to a miraculously-evolved caste: he 
only knew of good men and bad. A really good man, truthful and 
charitable in all his ways, had three heavens open to him even though 
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he “offered no prayers and chanted no G&th4s”; only the fourth . 
heaven, a little nearer the presence of God, was reserved for those 
who had devoted their lives to religion. Temperance was enjomed 
as without temperance there could not be health, The family was 
sacred and marriage meritorious: children, the gift of Ahura Mazda, 
were recruits for the great Salvation Army of the future. Immorality 
was severely censured, but the victims of it were befriended. Stringent 
and most humane religious laws protected the fi/le-mére from being 
driven “by her shame” to destroy herself or her offspring. Girls were 
marned at sixteen: the address to young brides may be compared 
with that in the “Rig-Veda”: “I-speak these words to you, maidens 
“who wed. I say them unto you—imprint them on your hearts. Learn 
“to know the word of the Holy Spirit according to the Law. Even 
“go, let one of you take the other as the Law ordains, for it will be to 
“you a source of perfect joy.” 

At the time when Zoroastrianism was the State religion, the 
Sds4nian period, we find that the kings frequently. had harems. It is 
certain, however, that if in this as in other things the priests 
were complacent, they were untrue to orthodox Zoroastrian doctrine 
and custom which only permitted the taking of a second wife in some 
rare cases, as when there was no issue by the first. 

Even then, it does not seem to have been encouraged. The blot 
on Avestic morality is the strange recommendation of consanguineous 
marriages which the Parsis interpret as far as possible in a figurative 
sense, but it must hav2 been intended to be followed, though it is 
plain that such unions were never popular. The declared object was 
the hypothetical maximum purity of race: exactly the same object as 
that contemplated in the union of Siegemund and Siegelind in the 
Nibelungenlied—a curious parallel To my mind the desire to keep 
agricultural property tcgether may have had something to do with it. 
The present moral ideas of the Parsis do not differ from those of 
Europeans, and when they requested to be placed under the English 
instead of the Hindu marriage law, their wish was granted. 

In Avesta times the priests both married and toiled like the rest 
of the people. When their prosperity under the Sds4nians tended to 
make“them a class apart, they seem to have become less faithful to the 
ideals of their master, less stern in opposing evil in high places. It is 
a common experience of history. Originally they were true citizen- 
priests, mixing with the people as being of them. There was no life 
better or holier than the common life of duty and work. Isolation of any 
kind was contrary to the central Zoroastrian view of man as a social 
being. Among the wicked souls in hell, each one thinks itself utterly 
alone: it has no sight or knowledge of the host around it Nothing 
could illustrate more powerfully than this the saying of a great French 
writer: “Seul a ux synonyme: mort!” Solitude is the death of the 
soul. ; 

E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
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THE SWISS REFERENDUM AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF DEMOCRACY. 


HE presupposition of representative government is that the 


people are not able or ‘willing 'to consider and determine - l 


concrete acts of polity, but -that they are able and willing to select 
‘from among themselves persons competent to consider and determine 
on their behalf, choosing these pef€ons not with particular reference 
to their supposed fitness for dealing with any one or several known 
issues, but for some general capacity applicable to the whole range 
of government that falls within the scope of their office. 

Only certain simple issues of the ward; the village, or in some 
instances the city, fall sufficiently within the cognisance of the mass 
of citizens,to be safely entrusted to their direct decision. As the 
area and population of the modern State expands, and the number, 
variety and importance of public functions increase, it appears 
essential that the body of citizens should ‘depend more and more 
upon the judgment of representatives for the making of laws and 
the general conduct of government. Regarded, however, as a mode 
of democracy, this representative system betrays serious defects, and’ 
in that country where it is most widely used the defects are gravest 
The organisation of the party, which seems essential to the ‘repre- 
sentative system, has led, in the United States and elsewhere, to the 
construction of party “machines” so strong and so ably operated that 
instead of the will of the people flowing freely upwards by processes 
of delegation and election, and thus finding expression in policies. 
determined by men who are the genuine choice of the people, the will 
of the machine-politician, or his paymaster, is pumped down the 
machine from above and comes up again with a false and merely 
formal register of the popular will For the party-manager is apt to 
let out the machine to the highest bidder, and those organised 
business interests which have most to gain by a successful manipula- - 
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tion of politics and most to fear from the free intelligent expression of 
the popular will, hire it and use it to secure that the chosen 
representatives snall be their creatures, and that their will shall obtain 
the popular endorsement. 

The extent of this corruption of the representative system will, of 
course, vary widely with local conditions. In some States the crudest 
forms of bribery prevail and gross misrepresentation is procured; in 
others the arts of influence are subtler and less pervasive. The failure 
is everywhere relative; the popular will is not rendered impotent; 
even in States where the party boss and the machine are most 
powerful, known though ever-changing limits are set upon its 
management of representatives; any transgression beyond these 
limits arouses a ground-swell of popular feeling which throws out 
of gear the machine and lifts into power, or at least into office, men 
who are genuine representatives. But this safety-valve is unreliable 
and insufficient. For, as a rule, these popular movements are short- 
lived; it is a case of the weak, diffused interest of the many against 
the strong, concentrated and organised interest of the few. Wherever 
powerful business interests are founded upon or supported by legal 
privileges in the shape of charters, tariffs or other concessions, 
wherever lucrative offices are available for party spoils, wherever 
public expenditure can be made a source af private profit through 
contracts, loans and subsidies, this skilled manipulation of the 
representative system will continue. 

How far these abuses of the representative system can be remedied 
by schemes of proportionate representation tending to displace the 
two-party by the group system, or by slower processes of educating 
the electorate so as to weaken the dictation of the party-boss, are 
questions which cannot here be discussed with advantage. For a 
deeper issue, coming gradually to the front of practical politics in 
modern democratic countries, demands priority of attention, viz. the 
tendency to question and to qualify the practice of unrestricted agency 
involved in a representative system which claims for elected Houses a 
carte blanche in legislative and other acts of government for a period 
extendipg over several years. With the development of explicit 
party programmes, election addresses, party and individual pledges, 
the theory and practice of unlimited agency have in this and other 
countries been subjected to such limitations as these methods of 
instruction admit. In other words, the purely representative system 
is qualified by a loose and extremely unsatisfactory form of “mandate.” 
Though the form of election in such a county as Great Britain still 
permits and presupposes that elected representatives shall be 
absolutely free to exercise their legislative functions during a period of 
not more than seven years, every Government more or less avowedly 
defends its concrete acts of policy as an interpretation of the national 
will, expressed either through a positive mandate given by a general 
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election, or through such tokens of consent and approval as are 
afforded by by-elections or by less formal expressions of public 
opinion. 

A striking example of the growing acceptance df this modification 
of the representative system is afforded by the present defence of the 
legicidal actions of the House of Lords on the ground that they art 
the self-constituted defenders of the doctrine of a national mandate. 

Now if it is desirable, or inevitable, that the representative system 
should be qualified by popular mandates, it is quite evident that such 
a method of conveying mandates as exists in Great Britain is utterly 
defective. If the assent of a majority of electors be regarded as the 
qualification of a mandate, the proceedings of a general election, in 
which a heterogeneous mass of proposals is thrown down for popular 
judgment, quite evidently provide no means of ascertaining such 
assent. Even as regards the one or two measures which figure as 
predominant issues in an election, there exists no absolutely certain 
mode of determining whether a majority, still less what majority, of . 
the electorate approves or rejects them; as regards those of secondary 
or tertiary interest, it is idle to pretend that any mandate can be thus 
conveyed; while other issues, sometimes of supreme importance, 
which come up unforeseen during the lifetime of a parliament, are 
not susceptible of any sort of genuine mandate. If then a popular 
mandate is to be'a real factor in representative government, some . 
method must be devised for taking a separate popular vote upon a 
particular issue, thus giving order and explicitness to a political force 
which ıs at present vague and irregular in application Upon the 
working of this popular mandate Switzerland furnishes the only large 
body of modern experience. Of the nineteen full cantons and the 
six half-cantons comprising the federation, nine poasess an obligatory 
Referendum, eight a facultative Referendum, enabling the people to 
exercise a veto upon any law, with certain rare exceptions; six others 
retain the primitive Lands gemeinde or State-Commune, in which all laws 
are submitted for sanction to the assembly of citizens; two cantons 
only, Fribourg and Valais, retain a purely representative govern- 

«ment Where the Referendum is facultative, a valid demand for its 
application requires the endorsement of a fixed number of €lectors, 
and the law submitted is accepted or rejected by a majority of those 
actually voting. An obligatory Referendum exists for all constitutional 
changes‘in the cantons, a majority of the actual voters finally deter- 
mining the acceptance or rejection of the proposed change, with the 
exception of a single canton, Zug, where the majority of registered 
voters must tender an affirmative vote to secure acceptance. 

Federal laws passed by the two Houses of Assembly, the Council 
of States and the National Council, must be submitted to a popular 
vote on the demand of 30,000 citizens, an absolute majority of 
recorded votes determming the acceptance or rejection. Changes in 
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the Federal Constitution, general or particular, whether initiated by 
a demand of 50,000 citizens, or by a House of Assembly, are finally 
submitted to a popular vote, acceptance in this case, however, 
involving an affirmative vote both of a majonty of the citizens actually 
voting and of the cantons. 

Thus it appears that the people retains a power of veto upon all 
important constitutional and legislative enactments both in the 
cantons and in the confederation. While this Referendum is only a 
part of the machinery of popular sovereignty in Switzerland, it is much 
the most important part, and may legitimately form a subject of 
separate consideration. Historians sometimes trace its origins in 
the political history of the Grisons and Valais, or in customs prevailing 
in Berne and Zunch during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Others lay stress upon the influence of Rousseau, whose Contrdt 
Social must „nave deeply impressed his countrymen during the period 
when their old institutions were thrown by Napoleon into the melting- 
pot to re-issue in new rational moulds. But though ancient precedent 
and modern philosophic reflection may have exerted some conscious 
influence, the adoption of the Referendum and other accompanying 
checks on the newly-applied representative system must be attributed 
mainly to the self-protecting instinct of Swiss local democracy, 
improvising a tolerably obvious set of checks upon what Whitman 
termed “the never-ending audacity of elected persons.” 

The history of genuine representative government in the cantons 
and the confederation was not of long duration, perhaps not long 
enough fully to test its potentialities, Prior to the nineteenth century 
there was nothing that could rightly be termed a federal constitution, 
and the actual power exercised through the constantly changing 
federal league was slight; among the cantons which were genuinely 
self-governing, the Landsgemeinde was the prevalent type, though in 
the cities and certain dominant cantons wielding power over subject 
territories the government was usually vested in representative bodies, 
often of an oligarchic character. 

Although the Federal Agreement of 181 5 which laid the basis for 
a stronger national union gave an impetus to the representative system 
in the cantons, that system continued until 1830 to be operated by 
local aristocracies with no real pretence of popular control. Thus it 
was not until the years following the French Revolution of 1830 that 
the Swiss entered on their experiment of representative democracy. 
Between 1830 and 1834 almost all the cantons set up single-chamber 
legislatures with no presidential veto, based upon universal suffrage 
and equal electoral districts. Full legislative powers were conferred 
upon the great councils thus elected, and the small council, forming 
the executive, was entirely nominated by the members of the great 
council The makers of these constitutions threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the logic of representative democracy. Since the 
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people were to govern through agents, the latter must enjoy all the 
powers and prerogatives of the former. The great council was, 
therefore, endowed with complete legislative power as regards all 
matters not expressly reserved by the federal constitution. It was 
also the sole source of executive and judicial power. No adequate 
safeguards against hasty legislation existed. A bill moved quickly 
through the council, even in those cantons where three separate 
readings were required, and passed into law without any external 
discussion or sanction. Administrative orders were even exempt from 
these slight restrictions or delays, so that the great council could, when 
it chose, govern by executive authority. 

The results did not prove satisfactory, to the people, who having 
stripped themselves of every shred of sovereignty, handing it over to 
an elected council, discovered that the latter developed, in its majority, 
a will which was not that of the people, but which operated 
independently and often in antagonism to it. Interests re-established 
themselves in the seat of authority; ill-considered laws got into the 
Statute-book, and elected persons without the fear of the people 
before their eyes neglected or abused their trust. 

The defenders of representation insisted that the only essential 
remedy was shorter parliaments, and they proposed to limit the 
duration of an assembly to one or two years, and in some instances to 
put in the hands of the people a right of demanding a dissolution. 
But the democrats refused to be put off with reforms which in their 
judgment were not even half-measures, and in all the cantons a 
prolonged agitation took place in favour of restoring to the people 
the right of initiating, discussing and sanctioning their own laws. 
After a series of timid experiments in the late thirties and the forties, 
the German cantons came to adopt the obligatory or the facultative 
Referendum as their chief instrument of popular control, sometimes 
coupling with it the right of popular initiative which is to-day 
possessed by ten cantons. The French and Italian cantons fell slowly 
- into line, until by.1880 all, with the exception of Fribourg, had adopted 
some form of Referendum for ordinary laws. 

In 1874 the optional Referendum was embodied in the new federal 
constitution. Although this brief sketch of the movement in the 
cantons is historically important in showing the origins of federal 
democracy in the instincts of local self-government, it can hardly be 
pretended that a detailed study of the Referendum in these tiny areas 
of government, where only in one instance does the population reach 
half a million, can throw much serviceable light upon its virtues or 
defects as an instrument of national democracy, which is the task we 
have before us. 

* What is of importance for us is the fact that for a third of a century 
a European nationality, comprising now three and a quarter millions 
of population, has exercised a right of final veto over the legislative 
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acts of its elective assemblies in a federal State whose legislative 
power greatly exceeds in competency that of the American Union. 

The right is thus laid down in the Constitution of 1874: “Federal 
“laws,-decrees and resolutions can only be passed by the agreement of 
“the two councils. Federal laws are submitted to the people to be 
“accepted or rejected by them if a demand be made by 30,000 active 
“citizens or by eight cantons, Federal decrees which are of general 
“application, and which are not specially urgent, are likewise 
“submitted upon demand.” (Art. 89) 

“The confederation shall by law establish the forms and the 
“suspensory intervals to be observed in the case of the popular votes.” 
(Art. go.) 

It is evident that a mode of evading the popular vote is here 
provided. What is a law and what a decree, and what decrees are 
“urgent” or of “special” application? No definitions of these terms 
are provided either in the constitution or in the law of 1874 regulating 
the procedure of the Referendum. The determination of these 
questions is conferred by the law of 1874 upon the Federal Assembly, 
which is thereby enabled to decide by a majority vote that a particular 
proposal is a decree of such special or urgent nature that it shall forth- 
with come into operation without submission to the popular vote. 

Though no general rule determining the matters withheld from the 
Referendum has been laid down, certain subjects have been reserved 
by custom. Of these the two most important are treaties with foreign 
States and federal finance, including under the latter Budget estimates 
and appropriations for war material. Other matters habitually 
reserved are: (1) Resolutions upon individual cases, as for instance 
decisions of administrative disputes; (2) resolutions voting subsidies 
for urgent public works such as protection of rivers and construction 
of roads. k 

The institution of the Referendum for ordinary legislation involves 
a certain machinery, not merely of-voting, but of education. AH 
ordinary laws and decreer, therefore, which have been passed by the 
Assembly are forwarded to the Federal Council, which publishes 
them and sends copies to the cantonal governments for circulation 
among the communes. Thus the people have brought directly to their 
notice the bills and decrees which are amenable to a Referendum. 
The method of demanding and applying the Federal Referendum is 
as follows. 

As we have seen, this demand may be preferred by 30,000 voters 
or by eight cantons. The latter method is so difficult as to be virtually 
inoperative. The party or interest opposed to a law and desiring to 
defeat it on a Referendum must within ninety days secure the personal 
signatures of 30,000 active citizens. This of course implies organisa- 
tion and canvass, and every signature must be attested by the 
communal authorities of the place where the demand is signed as a 
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guarantee of validity. When the petition is sent in, it is submitted 
to examination by the Federal Council, which is empowered to cancel 
the votes when there is any informality in the declaration or the 
attestation. If the required number of valid signatures is obtained, 
the Federal Council organises the popular voting, fixes and announces 
the day, informs the cantonal councils and secures the prompt circula- 
tion of the law or decree to be voted upon. The bare text of the law 
is placed in the hands of every voter, with no report of the debates or 
other explanatory matter. 

The voting takes place simultaneously throughout the whole 
country, and every male citizen over twenty years of age and qualified 
according to his cantonal law is entitled to vote. The voting paper 
simply contains the question: “Do you accept the federal law relating 
“to (here the general title of the law), Yes or No?” The voter has 
simply to write his “Yes” or “No.” 

In order to save time and trouble it is usual for several votes to be 
taken at the same time and upon the same voting paper. . 

On the following page is a copy of a Federal Referendum taken in 
1896, containing as its second item the important law on railroad 
accounts designed to lead up to the nationalisation of the railroad 
system. 

After the voting each electoral district or commune draws up its 
report containing four columns, in which are recorded: (1) The 
number of registered voters ; (2) the number of actual voters; (3) the 
number of those voting “Yes”; (4) the number of those voting “No.” 
These reports are sent to be examined and corrected by the cantonal 
government, which forwards them within ten days to the Federal 
Council, which calculates the general result of the vote. If a majority 
of the voters have approved the law or order, the Federal Council 
forthwith puts it into force, inserting it in the official Statute-book of 
the confederation. The results of the voting are in all cases published 
in the “Feuille Fédérale,” and the Federal Council reports them to the 
Chambers at the next session 

The Federal Referendum does not imply that representative 
institutions are destroyed, but that they are made supplementary to 
the direct action of the popular will, their functions being to relieve 
the people of a burden of public business too heavy for them to bear, 
to assist the popular will to attain adequate expression by providing 
discussion and advice, and finally to form a substitute for the people 
in matters of emergency and particularity. 

Those unfamiliar with the working of the Referendum sometimes 
express alarm at the frequency of voting which it appears to involve. 
The tax upon the machinery of government and upon the time and 
trouble of the electorate is not, however, heavy. From the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution in 1874 up to June, 1906, the optional 
Referendum has been applied to twenty-nine laws and resolutions, 
the compulsory Referendum to eighteen constitutional amendments. 
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Bulletin de vote 


.votation populaire du 4 octobre. 
1896 . 





Acceptez-vous la loi fédérale concernant 
la garantie des défauts dans le commerce 
des bestiaux? ........ 


II. | oul ou NON 


Acceptez-vous la loi fédérale sur la 
comptabilité des chemins de 
fer? 


HI. 


Acceptez- vous la loi fédérale sur les 
peines disciplinaires dans Var- 
mée suisse? 





~ Remarque, On doit répondre séparément & chaque question. 
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These forty-seven votes were taken in thirty-four separate votings, 
` just over one per annum upon an average. Of the twenty-nine laws 
submitted to the Referendum, ten were accepted and nineteen 
rejected; of the eighteen constitutional amendments twelve were 
accepted and six rejected. 

The large proportion of laws rejected is sometimes adduced to 
support the view that the popular vote is in fact an obstacle to 
progress, inasmuch as it implies the refusal of a number of public 
measures which are endorsed by the two Houses of Assembly. The 
people, it is said, prove to be more conservative than their representa- 
tives, and it is suggested that this “conservatism ” is injurious to the 
cause of national progress because of its unenlightened character. 
But though this “conservatism” of the people has an important 
meaning, very little light is thrown upon it by a mere appeal to the 
statistics of rejection. For it will be observed, first, that the people 
appear much more favourably inclined towards constitutional amend- 
ments than towards laws, though most of the amendments were really 
preliminaries towards the passing of some law which previously lay 
outside the legislative competence of the federation. Of these 
amendments twice as many were accepted as rejected. This is 
susceptible of two explanations. In the first place it is doubtless 
easier to get the assent of the people to a principle than to the 
particular law devised to embody that principle. So, for instance, the 
same people that had bestowed upon the Federal Government the 
right to legislate in a national accident and sick insurance scheme, 
reject the particular scheme when it is presented in a draft law. A 
constitutional amendment generally adds a new function to the 
government, but the particular exercise of that function may quite 
reasonably be unpopular. 

There is, however, another explanation of the discrepancy in the 
proportion of acceptances and rejections among laws and constitutional 
amendments respectively. The Referendum in the latter is obligatory, 
that in the former facultative. This means, of course, that only those 
laws and decrees are submitted to a Referendum which have evoked 
-the opposition of a substantial body of citizens who conceive it possible 
that they may win the majority of the electorate to their view. 

It is evident that this consideration completely disposes of the | 
notion that the people are proved to be hostile to progressive legislation 
by the fact that they reject more laws than they accept. Of course 
they do, for only those laws which are likely to be rejected are put to 
the vote. In point of fact, since 1874 no less than 246 laws and 
resolutions have been passed by the Federal Assembly, almost all of 
which might have been put to the people, if the opposition to them 
had been strong enough to secure the qualifying number for the 
demand, and keen enough to press it to a vote. Where no Referendum 
was demanded it may be assumed that the people silently endorsed 
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the act of their Federal Legislature, and that out of the total number 
of 246 laws and resolutions only nineteen met with their distinct 
disapproval. 

The Referendum is in essence a veto, and it is therefore invalid 
to argue its destructive character from the fact that in a majority of 
cases where it is applied it causes rejections. 

But if we direct’ our investigation to the two related questions, How 
does the Referendum appear to affect the course of legislation >What 
light does it throw upon the operation of the popular will in politics ?— 
we get some interesting information by examining the widespread 
impression that the Referendum works “conservatively.” 

That this “conservatism ” is not inconsistent with a tolerably rapid 
development of the area and powers of the federal government and 
with the passing of many “advanced” laws is quite evident from the 
history of the last thirty years, during which the nationalisation of the 
railroads and of the wholesale trade in alcohol, the establishment of 
a federal bank, federal control of insurance, and a factory code more 
advanced than that of any other country, have been procured by the 
vote of the people. 

Again, in considering the rejection of certain “socialistic” 
measures, such as the “Right to Labour” (1894), the Small Work- 
shops Act (1894), the Federal Match Monopoly, as indeed in the 
recent rejection of the Federal Insurance Law, the States Right 
feeling with its accompanying distrust of central bureaucracy must not 

` be interpreted as mere conservatism. In not a few instances it seems 

to signify, not a mere rejection of the principle or the policy of the 
law, but a preference for the canton over the confederation as an 
instrument of government. 

That a certain amount of popular ignorance and prejudice is 
exhibited in the Referendum on issues which appeal to strong 
teligious feelings (as in the passing of the famous Anti-Jewish 
Slaughter House Law), or to the unimaginative parsimony of the peasant 
and the petty bourgeois (as in the rejection of the vote for Foreign 
Legations) must be admitted by the stoutest defenders of the 
Refesendum. Indeed, apart from such special cases, there remains a 
residual truth in the imputation of crude conservatism to the people. 
Among the less instructed portions of the people there is a certain 
tendency to reject implied in the very procedure of the Referendum. 
A peasant in a rural canton was asked why he and his fellow villagers 
always seemed to vote against the measures supported by the member 
whom they continued to return to the Legislative Assembly. “Well, 
“you see,” was the reply, “it is like this: If we say ‘ Yes’ it is nothing; 
“but if we say ‘No,’ that is something for us.” The adverse vote 
alone appears to be an exercise of power. Something, but not too 
much, must be allowed for this. 

In general, it may be said that the Referendum discloses a truly 
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serviceable strain of conservatism in the people. They will not vote 
for any large measure of centralised radicalism suddenly thrust before 
them. Their tendency is to prefer the canton which they know to the 
larger, vaguer entity of the federation. “My shirt is nearer to me 
“than my coat,” is their homely proverb. Moreover, they are not 
easily swept off their feet by some taking theory into giving large 
new powers to any sort of government. They want to feel sure how 
it will work out, especially as regards taxation, revenue and local 
industry. 

This sort of conservatism undoubtedly impresses itself upon legis- 
fation; it must even be admitted to place impediments in the path 
of formally progressive legislation. 

We are not, however, entitled to assume, as is commonly done, that 
the fact that the people rejects a certain small number of advanced 
laws passed by the assemblies proves them to be less enlightened 
and progressive than their representatives. For, granted the existence 
of the Referendum, it must follow that in many cases representatives 
who would not be prepared to undertake the responsibility of giving 
validity to a doubtful new law by their vote in the assembly, will be 
willing to give that vote when the real significance of it is that it 
enables the issue to be determined by the Referendum, thus throwing 
the final responsibility on to the people. 

But the more important issue lies deeper. Suppose it be admitted 
that the representatives are more enlightened and “progressive” 
than the people, does the Referendum diminish the pace of progress 
or damage its character? The plainest lesson afforded by investiga- 
tion of the effect of the popular vote has reference to the structure of 
the laws that are passed. The draft of a law which is likely to be 
submitted to the popular vote must be more closely accommodated 
to the actual feelings and felt needs of various sections of the people 
than one which can become law by means of a party vote in a 
Legislative Assembly. In other words, the theoretically “good” law 
must be stamped with the sort of “goodness” required to secure the 
approval of the people. So much the worse for the “good law”! it 
will seem to some. But here we touch the quick of the demoeratic 
theory. Is it better to get on to the Statute-book a theoretically good 
law accommodated to a people somewhat more homogeneous, more 
public spirited, more intelligent than the actual people is in fact, or a 
theoretically worse law which expresses the actual will of the people 
with some of its larger prejudices and other defects of intelligence ' 
and feeling impressed upon it? The issue is not easy to determine. 
Supporters of the representative system urge that sound representa- 
tion will yield legislation substantially consonant with the national - 
will, but often a little in advance of the conscious expression of that 
will; it will, in fact, reflect the superior wisdom of the representative 
over the represented. If such laws are put in operation, the public 
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will by gradual experience come to recognise their merits and yield 
them a willing obedience. The presupposition of the Referendum, 
on the other hand, is that the kind of skill possessed by representa- 
tives is not a sufficient guarantee that the laws they pass shall in all 
cases be substantially consonant with the public will; the optión of 
the Referendum is therefore essential to protect the people against 
acts of grave and injurious misrepresentation It is further 
contended that a net waste in the art of government is involved by 
passing laws which are-‘either in advance of general opinion or are 
insufficiently accommodated to sectional circumstances.) The “good- 
“ness” of a law must always depend largely upon the efficiency of 
its administration; a “worse” law, well administered because it is 
acceptable to the people, will usually be more useful than a “better” 
law that is ill-administered, because it is not acceptable to the people. 

Now the Referendum ensures that a law is moulded into an 
acceptable shape, and can be successfully administered. The Swiss 
Law for the Federal Alcohol Monopoly well illustrates the point. 
There was a public widespread feeling of alarm at the growth of 
dram-drinking, strong enough to demand legislative interference but 
not prohibition; with this anti-spirit feeling was, mixed a desire 
among the industries directly and indirectly interested in the 
production of wine, beer and cider to secure protection and preference 
for these “home” industries; care must also be taken to exempt 
little local manufacturers of spirits from the operations of the law; 
the restriction upon spirits must not make it very difficult to get, or 
raise its price too high; finally, the regulation of the local trade must 
be left to the cantons, and the profits of the federal monopoly must ' 
be shared amongst them so as to afford a sensible relief of local 
taxation. 

The result is a moderate law, with plenty of exceptions and special 
provisions directed to conciliate interests and abate prejudices, which 
has succeeded in reducing enormously the cansumption of spirits, 
while at the same time dividing a considerable revenue among the 
cantonal governments. The chief maker and administrator of this 
law regards the Referendum as a necessary instrument for such 
legislation. The votes taken on the Constitutional Amendment and 
the Law enabled him not merely to test the general strength of public 
opinion, but to recognise exactly where and how strong were the 
different local interests and feelings which required consideration if 
the law was to be successfully operated. 

Laws drafted with the knowledge that they may be put to the 
test of a popular vote are less rigorous in their form, and the practice 
of this art of accommodation ensures a process of investigation and 
discussion before the final form of the law is reached that is far more 
thorough than the procedure of a purely representative government 
with full legislative powers. 
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Again, a law which has received the direct sanction of a popular 
vote has a highcr degree of stability than one passed by a party vote 
in a legislative assembly. There is no important instance of the 
reversal of such a law; the time and energy of Parliament is not 
consumed by constant repeals and amendments; the opposition in 
the country collapses before the fait accompli, and the knowledge of 
the irrevocability of the law not only imparts a confiderce to its 
administrators and to the body of citizens that contributes to its 
sound administration, but helps to build up a general respect for the 
government which thus visibly emanates from the general will of 
the people. 

The sense of identity of the State with the people is the strongest 
ethical support for democracy, and in no other way is it better evoked 
and sustained than by impcsing upon the people the responsibility of 
expressing direct judgments upon important acts of policy. 

The experience of Switzerland exposes other economies of 
progress due to the Referendum. 

Revoiutionary action is thereby inhibited. Where each concrete 
proposal, either of constitutional or legal reform, requires the 
separate sanction of the people, there can be no possibility of rushing 
a large revolutionary policy through a legislative assembly which 
contains a snatch majority of avowed revolutionists elected by a 
sudden swell of feeling in the electorate, or in which a revolutionist 
minority by skilful tactics compels a majority to execute its will 
The practical and detailed working of Swiss democracy, obliging 
cach step to be separately shaped and separately taken, imposes on 
the theoretic revolutionist an opportunism which his German and 
French confrères have been much slower to admit. 

Not less important, as a check upon wasteful methods of reform, 
is the fact that the Referendum furnishes a sharp, indisputable test 
of the value of political catchwords. In such a country as England 
or Germany such an :ssue as “the right to public emplovment” or a 
“universal eight hours” scheme may occupy the front place in the 
radical movement for an indefinite period, because there is no means 
of ascertaining with any degree of accuracy how strong is the popular 
demand for such a measure. In Switzerland it is competent either 
for the friends or the enemies of such a scheme to demand and obtain 
that it shall be submitted to a quantitative expression of popular 
judgment. If this test discloses the fact that a strong majority is 
opposed to the measure, its advocates recognise the futil:ty and waste 
of progressive energy involved in pressing it further fo” the present, 
and relegate it to the list of reforms which require more popular 
education before it is ripe for practical politics. Thus the “Right to 
“Labour” was brought to the test by the Grutliverein and the Labour 
Union in 1894, and was rejected by a popular vote of 308,289 against 
75,880. The result of such a vote is to divert the emphasis and 
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energy of the advanced sections from a measure which, however 
desirable in itself, has evidently no early chance of acceptance, to 
other measures which may be urged with more chance of success. 

These, then, are the three advantages claumed for the Referendum 
in its effect upon the course of legislation :— 


(1) That it provides a remedy for intentional or unintentional 
misrepresentation on the part of elected legislatures and secures 
laws conformable to the actual will of the majority. 


(2) That it enhances the popular confidence in the stability of 
law. g 


(3) That it eliminates much waste of political energy by 
enabling proposals of unknown value to be submitted separately 
to a quantitative test 


Most students of the Swiss system consider that these economies 
more than offset the retarding influence of conservative inertia in the 
less enlightened orders of atzen, and yield in the long run a larger 
net product of progressive legislahon than would accrue from a 
purely representative legislature. There is, however, one grave 
theoretical and practical defect attaching to-the Referendum regarded 
as a regular instrument of government, viz, that it enforces a 
separatist fragmentary treatment of policy. Each measure submitted 
separately to the people is almost of necessity taken entirely “on its 
“own merits.” Now when a law is a lnk in a chain of policy 
designed by some far-seeing statesmen, it cannot be said to have 
separate merits, and to submit each link in such a chain for separate 
acceptance or rejection is to present an artificially-broken set of 
issues. It is true that in a legislative assembly each measure is 
separately discussed and determined, but there the authority of leaders 
and the discipline of party serve in some measure to enforce the wider 
consideration of organic policy. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to expect that the most intelligent 
electorate will approve a measure which, taken by itself, is unpalat- 
able or inconvenient, on the ground that it forms part of a larger 
organic policy which they approve. 

But this defect, grave as it appears were ihe Referendum used as 
the general instrument of legislation, is greatly mitigated when the 
use 18 occasional and confined to critical issues. For the heart of an 
entire policy is often contained in some single resolution or law; and 
if the doctrine of the mandate has any place in the theory of 
democracy, it is applicable to these pivotal occasions. The issue, 
“Shall the Swiss people own and operate the railroads, acquiring 
“them upon such and such a pecuniary basis, and managing them 
“upon such and such a general plan?”; or the issue, “Shall the 
“control of Hours of Labour and other conditions of employment 
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“form a. subject-matter for federal legislation? ”—such issues are 
eminently fitted for popular determination, 

The final and weightiest claim for the Referendum, as attested by 
Swiss experience, is the training in the art of government it gives the 
people. It may indeed be questioned whether a.people whose direct 
contribution to self-government consists in a single vote cast at 
intervals of several years, not for a policy or even for a measure, but 
for,a party or a personality,.can be or is capable of becoming a 
- genuinely self-governing people. Some amount of regular responsi- 
bility for concrete acts of conduct is surely as essential to the education 
of a self-reliant people as of a self-reliant individual To the intelligent 
Swiss democrat it never occurs to base his democracy upon a doctrine 
of infallibility of the people. The people, he is aware, make mistakes ; 
the Referendum offers more opportunity to make mistakes and 
therefore to learn from their mistakes than is furnished under. purely 
representative government. But he holds that the obligation imposed 
on each citizen to take a direct part in the making of the laws he is 
called upon to ghey is essential to the reality of popular self- 
government. : 


J. A. HOBSON. 


IN THE STRAW. 


“ HATCH is so traulich/” 

That was what Ellinor Brompton said the first time she 
made mea visit. It was August and she had caught a glimpse of the 
village as she came along from the station. There was no keeping 
her in an armchair under my tree. She was determined to walk “up 
“street” and saturate her soul with rural comfort. So out we went, 
and I took down her impressions as they interpreted themselves to 
me in words, or looks, or little ejaculations of delight. And this 1s 
how they went :— 

“What dear old black-timbered cottages! So individual! And 
“how comfortable they look, each snugly tucked away under a cosy of 
“thatch, like a teapot! It is the thatch that gives them physiognomy. 
“No two alike. Here it is combed quite smooth and the colour of 
“a com field. Cherry-coloured ribbons and a clean smockfrock on 
“Sundays. And there it is as brown as the snuff some old gaffer goes 
“on taking as he waits peacefully for the end of his long, happy life. 
“I can hear the bell tolling out ever so softly the number of his quiet 
“years. See! There is a little child running out to look if father is 
“coming. How rosy the westering sun makes her cheeks! She has 
“disturbed the tortoiseshell cat from her doze on the doorstep. Pussy 
“gets pp and yawns slowly, displaying the gatetia pelle that saved 
“her life when her baby brothers and sisters went for it Everything 
“here is so deliciously slow. A waggon lumbers down the street, 
“high-piled with yellow sheaves. The carter has a cornflower in his 
“buttonhole. Who is that for, I wonder? The over-arching lime- 
“trees are just catching autumnal colour. What a sweet place and 
“what happy people! Here is the inn, with calceolarias and 
“geraniums afire over the door. Now I call that a #ice inn. What, 
“two more! Well, they all seem beautifully neat. And here 1s the 
“baker's shop. Why, she is an advertisement in herself. This plump 
“dame watching nice little barrels rolled into the shop from this fine 
“brewers dray. Don’t the horses seem proud of their brass-bedizened 
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“harness! The best of streaky bacon to be had here, and real 
“country bread, no doubt. I am so fond of country bread.” 

So far, Ellinor’s impressions are mostly emotional. But her mind 
soon falls to conjectural interpretation of what she sees. A genial 
personage comes along, trim and correct to the extremity of rural 
propriety. The squire? No, the greeting of the grocer’s lady marks 
a different quality of respect. The publican steps smiling to his door. 
“Pretty good, Mr. Ruff?” “What did I tell your” demands the 
pleasant man with derisive jocularity. “I’ve got a winner or two, I 
“think Til look in by and by.” The head gardener from the Hall? 
Of course, he looks just lke that. There is going to be a flower- 
show! As Ellinor’s eye follows him, he exchanges greetings with 
a benign and cassocked figure which moves calmly along accom- 
panied by a whole bevy of saintly associations. Ken, Herbert, the 
whole Christian Year in one person You know instinctively 
that the Church is Early English and kept like a boudoir, that the 
velvet of the rectory lawn is overshadowed by an immemorial cedar, 
and that a folio in white vellum is open on a lectern in the rector’s 
book-room. More greetings! This time it is a big man on a big 
horse who pulls up to a walk and paces slowly along at the clergyman’s 
side. A churchwarden, of course. Ellinor catches a few words as 
they pass. They are talking of the harvest—and the church. Ah, 
the interests of the Church are in good keeping here, and where the 
Church holds her proper place, the poor are happy. Solvstur 
ambulando. The real solution of the rural problem is in a walk 
through a country village on an August day. 

“And back again,” was the P.S. pane ie by a resourceful judge to 
the sentence on a sneering criminal, who erroneously conceived the 
judicial ammunition to have been exhausted with the fat, “to be 
“whipped through the village at a cart’s tail” Our August 
impressions were mostly visual Let us supplement them with 
_ December dialogue and hear what the “fortunati nimium” say of 

therr beatitude. ` 

This is one of the cottages you admired in August. The thatch is 
sodden now, and trickles of wet stream down the rubble walls. Two 
or three children are snivelling quietly inside, between the open door 
and a handful of fire in the grate. They all seem to have bad colds. 
“Mother upstairs with the new baby?” A weak voice calls us to 
come up. There she lies, a bag of trembling bones, just laying on to 
life again after the awful trial of maternity. Talk ofa vault! Itis warm 
in comparison with this hutch with its covering of putrid straw and the 
light from below shining through the cracks in the floor. The mother 
touches the thin blanket that covers the little lump at her bosom. 
“There! It’s all as I can do to keep life in the little un. And my 
“own feet like ice.” The low crying from below becomes more 
audible “I can’t think what ’tis makes ’em go on like that!” she 
says, excusingly. “They've got a bit of a fire, too, ’cos the neighbour 
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“she seed to it afore she went out. There! Mother ‘ll be down to 
“em again in a couple o’ days now.” 

She has been upstairs a week. In two days more she will be down 
and “doing” for the family, ghastly, bloodless, but obedient to a 
necessity that is stronger than suffermg. And she is living mean- 
while on tea and sugar and village bread with a scrape of lard upon 
it She “don’t seem to stomach bacon,” she says. 

“Well, after all, the bread is village bread, real country bread, and 
“that is full of nutriment” 

“Perhaps you are right, Ellinor. At any rate, it is what the priest 
“uses for the sacrament, ‘the best and purest wheat bread that 

“conveniently may be gotten’ So, of course, there is waa in it 
“Let us go on. There is the church to be seen” 

“TIsn’t there a short cut here?” says Ellinor, observing a a long 
round has to be made. 

“Let us ask old John Tallack who is coming along with the help of 

“a couple of sticks. ‘Well, John, I hope the boys have been behaving 
“ec better. 35 
“Well, I don’t see no change, miss. Passel o’ little raskils! I can’t 
“go up the street for ’em, and my own grandchildren the forrudest o’ 
“the lot. Well, Z ain’t got much more on it, thank God” 

“Don’t they teach them at school to behave decently in the street?” 
asks my friend. 

“School! I don’t know what ’tis as they do teach ’em at school, if 
“tisn’t texes and collex. I can’t go to sleep o’nights for ’em saying 
“em over and over in their bed. ‘I believe’ and collex—there! The 
“biggest of ’em can say nigh a hundred of.’em, along wi’ texes, as 
“there’s a prize give for them as can say the most.” 

“My friend here wanted to know if there was no way to the church 
“across this field, John. She wont believe me that there isn’t So I 
“said she should ask you.” 

The old man recognises the introduction with the politeness still 
to be found in old labourers. 

“Well, miss, ’tis like this here. There war a way here from ever- 

i But Mr. Boster he shut it up ’cos it come too nigh his 
“house. So now us has to go round.” 

“Shut up a path to church! Who is Mr. Boster? ” 

“Ohl! he is a great farmer,” I reply. “Don’t you remember seeing 
“him talking to Mr. Pontifex when you were here in August?” 

My friend gasps. “And Mr. Pontifex didn’t prevent it?” 

“Oh! you don’t understand. How is money to be got for ‘ worship,’ 
“for organ, and cassocked choir, and altar furniture up to date, if the 
“moneyed people are not kept in a good temper? Why, half of the 
“village rights of way in the country have been interfered with in the 
“last twenty years. But I never heard of a clergyman saying a word. 
“They are ‘unwilling to create ill-feeling in the parish!’ ” 
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“Don’t sneer, please.” 

“Well, of course, they like to be comfortable. No bows, no 
“invitations, no game, no choir boys—I don’t envy a parson who 
“doesn’t get on with his well-to-do parishioners.” 

“You have got a sort of moral jaundice. What are those boys 
“doing there?” 

“There? I thought they had forgotten that. A poor fellow blew 
“out his brains just inside that wall a few months ago, and they are 

“dramatising it,” 

“Mad, of course?” 

“Of course. But he had ruined himself with betting.” 

“Do they bet here? Even in this pretty rustic place?” 

“My dear Ellinor, you have a deal to learn! Why, we are a focus! 
“The nice-looking man you saw in the street in August—do you 
“remember? You thought he was the squire. Then you said he 
“looked like a head gardener. He is one of the most successful 
“tipsters in the country. He receives scores of letters every day, and 

“is probably responsible for more degradation and family ruin than 
“an average war.” 

“Why, I saw him exchange greetings with that delightful rector! ” 

“There you are! What have I been telling you? He subscribes 
“to everything. The Church can’t afford to smel? the money she 
“gets.” 

“Two Salvation Army officers! Here, too? And who are these 
“others coming the other way? Why, one of them is the big church- 
“warden.” (A pause.) “What made him sneer like that?—‘ Here 
“ ‘comes a pair of the unemployed then’ They heard it” 

“Of course. He meant them to hear it” 

“Why, in the name of wonder? This is a public road, and they 
“were doing no harm to him. It was abominably rude” ` 

“Great farmers are generally what you would call rude when they 
“have no reason to be civil Why? Oh, why does the House of. 


“Othman cultivate a loud, harsh, threatening voice? To keep up 


“the terror of the Turk, I suppose. That is a nice cottage, isn’t it?” 
“It isn’t picturesque. But it looks sound and roomy. Well?” - 
“Five families have been in and out of that in the last five years.” 
“But why?” 

“Feudalism. The seigneur (that is the great farmer nowadays) 

“forbids ‘his people’ to work in their spare time for anyone he 
“objects to. And to speak to anyone he objects to. And to keep 
“pigs And to keep fowls. And as he is a churchwarden—and as he 
“is a Conservative— 

“So he forbids them to do anything they want to do!” 
“Oh, dear, no! Not to spend their spare time in the public. 

“Don’t make us out worse than we are. But somehow ‘his people’ 

“don’t usually stay long.” 
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“I don’t wonder. Where are you taking me now?” 

“To call on an independent woman.”—* Well, Mrs. Stout, you and 
“I were at Mr. Colman’s meeting last night, at any rate.” 

“We was, miss. And very fair he spoke Aye, I and my man can 
“do as we do choose. We aint got no family for to tie us to the 
“whipping block. You just cast an eye round, miss, you as be a 
“stranger. It don’t look comfortable, do it? No, it don't. But there 
“aint a stick in these here four walls as can’t go out of ’em within 
“a half-hour. I were fool enough once afore to fall to and get things 
“a bit homely-like, wi’ a half-crown o’ paper on the walls and boards 
“up for to shut the wind out where it did come through the walls. 
“And glass where it was broke and the like o’ that. . And he as was 
“our master then thought he’d got hold on us tight wi’ it. But we guv 
“aun notice (as we was fools enough to sign for a year) and come 
“away. And never a farthing for paper and boards and glass as we’d 
“had put in, and I can’t tell’ee. ‘Take your rubbish away with you, 
“he says, ‘I don’t want no geniry in my cottages. Never again, I 
“says. No more agreement for we. And no more comfort neither. 
“My man he can work. And that’s what not three men in the parish 
“can say. And if he goes out o’ one place, he'll go into another. Now 
“there’s my half brother wi’ nine children, over at Stimcote, and five 
“on ’em in one bed, girls at top and boys at bottom. “Taint decent, 
“I says. And see what’s come on it all wi’ them! Well, there he is, 
“all of a shake if his master so much as Zoss at’un. And ’twas wuss 
“when my grandfather married. Seven shillings a week—no more. 
=: Ought to a bin ashamed o’ yourself,’ I do say to’un. ‘What could 
“us do?’ says he. ‘Why, stick together and fight ’em,’ says I. But 
“he do shake his old head. There, the spirit was clean starved out of 
Vem And masters is the same now as ever they was. The parsons 
“is a bit holier, but that don’t do no sort 0’ good to we. Well, I went 
“to Colman’s, as you did see, miss. And this moming the master says 
“to I, ‘ You do go to Colman’s and you won't go to Reckitts’,’ he says, 
“a-throwing off like. ‘Yes, I do,’ I says, a-looking of ’un in the face. 

“But there, ’tis a hard life, miss. And there’s my man as ’ud like 
“nothing better’n fall to wi’ his flowers and a pig and a bit ò gay 
“paper on the walls) °*Tis hard on the man, and the publics a-calling 
“to ’un and the grocer a-shoving his barrel o’ beer down your throat 
“as you can’t hardly go into the shop for it And main little for to 
“keep ’un at home. Ah! ’tis a queer world, miss. Whatever is right 
“for you, is wrong for we. I do see you a-worriting about in your bit 
“of a garden, wi’ a rose tree here, and a bed o’ pinks there, and so 
“happy to make it all nice ’cos it’s yer own. And be we cursed like 
“Cain, wanderers on the face o’ the earth, And the towns a-opening 
“for to swaller us up! But I do thank God-amighty as I haven't a 
“child for to serve a farmer!” 

RUSTICA. 
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DEMETRIUS STURDZA. 


ay 


i prevails that whenever M. Sturdza, their Prime Minister, 

passes the magnificent new post office in Bucharest, he crosses himself. 

> For he looks on the place as the devis own handiwork, it is said; 
holding that it would never have occurred, even to his thriftless fellow- 


countrymen, to waste their money building a palace for the housing 
of letter-bags, while there were villages lacking schools and peasants 
with none too much bread,’ had not the evil one, bent on their 
destruction, played the tempter. ' 

Nature blundered sorely when Demetrius Sturdza was born a 
Rumanian; for she had evidently intended him to be a ‘Scotchman, 
otherwise she would never have endowed him with the very qualities 
which flourish most in Aberdeen. He has all the canniness of the 
Scot, the shrewdness, the foresight, all the boundless energy, too, and 
wiry strength. His industry is phenomenal, and so is his economy ; 
he hardly knows what it is to take a day’s rest in spite of his 74 years; 
and he can make a penny go farther—if the penny be his country’s— 
than any other man east of Zürich. “The only miracle wrought for 
“a hundred years and more,” a Frenchman once remarked, “was 
“wrought by M. Sturdza, when he paid Rumania’s debts out of an 
“empty exchequer, and turned her annual deficit into a surplus? Then 
his fervent patriotism is quite of the Highland type. There is no 
sacrifice he would not make for Rumania, nothing he would not do to 
ward off from her disaster, or secure for her a foremost place among 
nations. His faith in her knows no limit: that she will in years to 
come fulfil Bismarck’s prophecy and play a great ré/e in the world, he 
has never a doubt. 

As he is canniness personified, whereas many of his fellow country 
men are still spendthrifts at heart, there is of course often friction ` 
between him and them. That he is an able statesman and a 
consummate diplomatist they all acknowledge ; just as they aeknow- 
ledge that his one thought and aim in life is to render Rumania 
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prosperous. Even the most perverse among them never seriously 
calls in question his whole-hearted devotion to his country. None 
the less a section of them cavil at him ceaselessly, and grumble and 
growl; nay, they even scolf and jeer at him sometimes; for nothing 
irritates habitual wastrels quite so much as to have their attention 
drawn to the inevitable results of extravagance. When he insists, as 
he often does, that they must cut their coats to suit their cloth, not 
their fancy, their feelings are sorely injured; and when he points out 
to them—this, too, is his wont when occasion serves—that reckless 
spending spells State bankruptcy, they lose their heads completely in 
their indignant wrath, and declare that he insults them. If by any 
chance he is in office at the time, they clamour round the palace gates 
until they force the King to dismiss him. 

This, however, is only when things are going well with them; let 
but misfortune come and they speedily change their tone. If their 
crops fail, and, when they go forth as borrowers, they find no lenders; 
if they are brought face to face with resentful neighbours, or angry 
peasants, and there is—as was the case quite recently—an uproar in 
the land, then they straightway raise cries of “Sturdza, Dem Sturdza,” 
and know no rest until he is installed in office. 

That M. Sturdza should be Rumania’s Minister President now that 
the time is approaching when the Nearer East problem must be 
grappled with, is fortunate not only for her, but for Europe. For it is 
always well on such occasions to have an expert among the grapplers ; 
and whereas Lord Palmerston used to declare that there were only 
three—himself, a German professor and One Other—who understood 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, M. Sturdza might with perfect truth 
maintain that there is only one and that one himself, who understands 
the Balkan question in all its manifold bearings.) He knows not only 
the Balkans but the whole Near East and its diverse races as probably 
no other man knows them, now that Stambuloff is dead. And little 
wonder either, for he has certainly had unrivalled opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with them. Many tragedies and still more 
comedies have been played in those regions during the last fifty years ; 
and ha has witnessed them all, from close quarters, too—from the 
stage box when not from the stage. Plots and conspiracies have been 
as plentiful as blackberries, and no doubt he has every plot and every 
conspiracy, with all the details obtained at first hand, entered in his 
note-book. 

For many years of his life M. Sturdza had—it was part of the duty 
he owed to Rumania—not only to keep a sharp watch on the doings 
of the Near Eastern Powers among whom her lot is cast, but to learn 

verything there was to be learnt as to their hopes and fears, the 
ambitions they cherished, the claims they advanced, nay, their very 
thoughts and dreams. For these Powers were at that time prone to 
look on her as Ahab looked on a certain vineyard; and to three of 
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them she was then, in point of strength, as a mouse to lions. 
Practically her one chance of existence lay in playing them off against 
one another, Russia against Austria, Austria against Russia, Turkey 
against Russia, and Austria and the Balkan States, with the Western 
Powers as auxiliaries, against Turkey. And as it was he, as a rule, 
who had to do the playing off, he had to have at his finger ends all the 
strong points and the weak of those with whom he had to deal He 
bad many a hard fight in those days with Prince Gortchakoff and 
Count Ignatieff, with Count Beust, Count Andrassy and Ali Pacha, 
and even with Bismarck himself; for they all sought at one time or 
another to bully or cajole Rumania into either renouncing her rights 
or furthering their interests at the expense of her own. And although, 
being a prudent diplomatist, with a holy horror of chatterers, he would 
rather die than even hint that he had scored successes, successes he 
must have scored none the less. Were it otherwise there would 
assuredly be no free and independent Rumania to-day, while Russia 
and Austria would probably each be the richer by a province. 

. It was while carrying on for Rumania what was practically a 
struggle for life against Russia, Austria and Turkey, that he became 
the expert he is in the affairs of her humbler neighbours. He could, 
no doubt, if he would, draw up at a moment’s notice a full list of all 
` the rights and wrongs of Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro and even of 
Greece; a full list, too, of all the blunders they each have made, and 
all the wild dreams with which they are aglow. Again and again 
he has proved how thoroughly he understands these little nations 
which differ so markedly from his own nation, and yet have with it so 
much in common Nor does he rest content with understanding 
them ; he is always on the alert to try to get into touch with them, to 
try to kindle sympathy between them and his own people. For he 
holds strongly that when little nations have great nations at their 
gate, it is sheer folly for them to indulge in rivalry, and raise their 
hands against one another in strife The Balkan States and 
Rumania must take up their stand side by side if they would be 
strong ; this is a lesson he is never weary of teaching whether at home 
or abroad. Were these Nearer East Powers to federate, Nearer East 
problems would solve themselves, he is convinced, and even 
Macedonia would soon cease to be a bone of contention. 

Demetrius Sturdza was born at Jassy 74 years ago last February, a 
time when what is now Rumania was Moldavia and Wallachia, Turkish 
provinces which Russia had already taken under her protection and 
was determined to annex as soon as she could blind Austria’s eyes or 
tie her hands. He is a member of one of the great Boyard families, 
who, of their own free will, renounced their titles as princes and 
became commoners. His father, Alexander Sturdza, who had accepted 
office under the Russians that he might the better help his own people, 
was a man of great ability; a fervent patriot, too, in days when in his 
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part of the world patrictism was the rarest of virtues. And the first 
lesson he ever taught his son was that Rumanians were neither Turks 
nor Slavs, but descendants of the old Romans; and that life would 
never be worth living for them until they had re-established, as a free 
and independent State, the Rumania their ancestors, Trajan’s 
legionaries, had founded. The Turkish yoke must be thrown off and 
with it the Muscovite protection; this was always the burden of his 
preaching. Still, although an enthusiast, he was no fanatic; and 
while inspiring his son with his own passionate desire to serve this 
Rumania which could then hardly be said to exist, he was careful to 
impress on him that it was not by the brandishing of arms that he 
could best serve her. 

Demetrius Sturdza was only sixteen when his father died, 
yet already he was fully alive to the fact that, if his country 
were to be freed, it must be by keen wits, not by cannon. For 
a nation with Russia on the one side and Austria on the other there 
could be no question of plunging into war against Turkey. After 
his father’s death he spent some years in Germany, where the zest 
with which he threw himself into his university work amazed even 
his professors. It was soon evident that he had in him the making 
of a great scholar; for not only has he a remarkable gift for acquiring 
knowledge, but all his tastes are scholarly. Had he followed his 
natural bent, indeed, and consulted only his own wishes, he would 
probably be to-day a renowned professor, instead of a Minister Presi- 
dent. But with a country waiting to be delivered from Turkey and 
guarded from Turkey’s would-be-heirs, no career was possible for him 
as a patriot, but politics All his education was directed towards 
fitting him to give a helping hand to his nation. 

He returned to Jassy in 1857, and by a piece of supreme good luck 
was able at once to prove his mettle. For the Divan ad hoc which 
the Paris Conference, after the Crimean War, had decreed should be 
held, was on the point of meeting, and he was appointed its secretary. 
The work this Divan had to do was to advise the Great Powers, who 
had just taken Moldavia and Wallachia under their protection, as to 
the form of government the people there wished to have, and the 
conditions under which they thought they could best work out their 
own salvation. And delicate work it was; for, as the members of 
the Divan were fully aware, if their wishes were to be gratified, they 
must frame them to suit the convenience of Russia and Austria, 
neither of whom had the slightest intention of allowing the provinces 
to work out their own salvation. The one hope of securing peace and 
prosperity for them lay, as the Divan told Europe plainly, in uniting 
them and placing them under the rule of a foreign prince, a second 
Leopold of Belgium. So long as they were divided, and all the petty 
native princes were free to scramble for the right to reign over them, 
they would always be a prey to anarchy and at the mercy of those 
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who coveted them. In reply, Austria and Russia declared at once that 
they should not be united; while Turkey swore they should not have 
a foreign prince; and the rest of the Powers begged them to be 
content with whatever they could get and not to cause trouble by 
hankering after more. g 

+ It was at this Divan ad Aoc that Demetrius Sturdza gained his first 
experience in public life; and, while gaining it, won for himself a 
reputation not only as a writer of telling dispatches, but as a born 
diplomatist. Before it came to an end, the members were all alive 
to the fact that their young secretary was a notable man, one whose 
head was as clear as his eyes were keen, and who was as circumspect ` 
as he was daring. Certain remarks of his 2 propos of how the weak 
should demean themselves when in the presence of the strong who 
have a fancy for devouring them, made a deep impression. Evidently 
he had not lost his time while sitting as a boy at his father’s feet. 

When, as the outcome of the Divan, three-High Commissioners 
were appointed to organise, in concert with the great Powers, the 
Government of Wallachia and Moldavia, M. Sturdza became their 
confidential adviser, and it was he who first suggested the arrangement 
by which the two provinces were united in fact, if not in name. The 
Nearer East Powers had insisted that each province should elect a 
prince; and so eaclt province did, but they both elected the same 
prince, a certain Colonel Couza. For they were not allowed to elect 
a member of a foreign ruling house, and they did not choose to elect a 
member of one of their own princely houses. The Powers were of 
course both grieved and shocked at their protégés audacity ; still, what 
is done is done, and the end of it all was that the union was first 
connived at, then recognised; and at length Moldavia and Wallachia 
became Rumania. 

No sooner was Couza installed as head of the two States than M. 
Sturdza became his private secretary, with a special mission to keep 
him in the narrow path. But the new Prince, although both kindly 
and able, was decidedly Oriental in his ways; and M. Sturdza 
did not hold office long as he objected to remaining in the 
personal service of one who, set Western notions at defiance and 
flooded the palace with dancing girls He was then appointed 
Minister of Education and Religion for Moldavia, a region where 
there was neither education nor religion Both Moldavia and 
Wallachia, indeed, were in those days in a state of complete demoralisa- 
tion, thanks to the greed and tyranny of their former rulers, who, not 
content with exploiting them ruthlessly, had sought deliberately to 
corrupt them. 

The new Minister threw himself into his work with all his 
energy; but it was heart-breaking work at best; for schools cannot 
be built without money, and he had no money; nor even with money 
can worthless priests be turned into faithful pastors.) Besides, the 
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state of things all round was much too bad for mere tinkering ; a clean 
sweep would have to be made of the whole paraphernalia of State 
administration, if any good were to be done, he knew; and this the 
Prince was too well content with his new surroundings to sanction. 
Finding, therefore, that to try to bring about reforms was to tilt 
against windmills, he threw up his portfolio and became the Govern- 
ment’s candid friend, No one protested more strongly than he did 
against the conditions under which the peasants were freed; for to 
free them without giving them the land which they had long looked 
on as their own was as stupid as it was cruel, he held) Even then 
he realised that, as Bismarck told him many years later, Rumania must 
“work and save” if she would prosper; and so long as extravagance, 
corruption, and vice reigned in the palace, there was not much chance 
that they who lived in humbler dwellings would have anything to 
save, even if they worked. At length, as things were going from bad 
to worse, and Rumania’s best friends were beginning to look on her 
askance, he threw in his lot with Bratiano, Jon Ghika, and Rosetti, 
who were bent on dethroning the Prince, and putting in his place 
someone who would be a credit to the country, not a disgrace, a help 
to it, not a hindrance, in its struggle to become civilised He took a 
leading part in the 66 Revolution which resulted in the abdication of 
Couza and the election of Charles of Hohenzollern as Prince. 

In the Royal Palace at Sinaia, close to the private apartment of 
King Carol—Charles of Hohenzollern in 1866—there is a room that 
bears M. Sturdza’s name and is reserved for his use, no matter what 
party be in power. Other Ministers must provide dwellings for them- 
selves when at Sinaia, but he has one provided for him by his 
Sovereign ; for m the King’s eyes he is no mere Minister, here to-day 
and gone perhaps to-morrow, no mere party leader; he is an old 
fellow-worker, fellow-teacher, fellow-fighter, the only one left of the 
ttle band of patriots. who helped him to redeem Rumania and 
transform her from a mere vassal province, at the mercy of every 
passing marauder, into an independent kingdom, well able to hold her 
own in the world. 

It is more than forty years now since the King and his chief Minister 
first began to work together, nay, to toil and moil as few men ever 
toiled and moiled, struggling and striving to right in a decade the 
wrongs of centuries, pinching and saving to make a penny serve the 
purpose of a pound. For when the King became Prince of Rumania, 
with M. Sturdza as his Minister of Education, Religion and Public 
Works, the fortunes of the province were at the lowest ebb. It was 
lacking in everything, and its chance of ever providing itself with any- 

-thing seemed nil; for not only was the public exchequer empty, but 
the country was overwhelmed with debts; and as its administrators 
had long ceased administering, there was chaos in every department 
of the State. Nor was that the worst: the great mass of the people 
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had suffered so much from bad rulers, that the very word ruler had 
become hateful to them; and they had lived so long from hand 
to mouth, that they had lost all taste for any other sort of existence. 
Excepting a Parliament which had still to learn to work, institutions 
they had none, not even a national church. They had no railways, 
very few roads, no industries, no banks. Their frontiers were defence- 
less, and their army was a mere rabble, without either guns or shoes. 
And when M. Sturdza went out to bid his new Sovereign welcome, the 
first news he had to tell-him was that the Sultan was furious with 
Rumania for electing a foreign Prince, and that Turkish troops were 
already encamped within two days’ march of Bucharest. Thus they 
have had to go through many bitter trials side by side, and to face 
many hard buffetings; and in the midst of them all they have learnt 
to know each other as a Sovereign rarely knows a subject, or a subject 
a Sovereign ; and to sympathise with each other, as one man can rarely 
sympathise with another. King Carol has a hard face, but it always 
softens when his eyes rest on his old Minister; and there is quite a 
different ring in M. Sturdza’s voice when he speaks of his Sovereign 
from what there is when he speaks of the rest of the world. 

As clearly it is a waste of time to begin setting a house in order 
while marauders are at its door, even though all Europe hold them on 
the leash, M. Sturdza was soon relieved of his portfolios that he might 
go and try to appease the Sultan and induce him to confirm the 
election of the Prince. This seemed at first a hopeless task— 
especially as he must go empty handed. For the Sultan fully 
realised the fact that, if he confirmed the election, he would 
probably lose Rumania sooner or later, and would certainly 
offend both Russia and Austria. None the less, to his own 
surprise, perhaps, the Rumanian envoy actually succeeded in 
accomplishing it, although only after a regular battle of wits in which 
all the Ambassadors and Ministers in Constantinople were engaged. 
For, by dint of much arguing and pleading, much lavishing of protests, 
warnings and veiled threats, he at length convinced the Sultan that, 
dangerous as it might be to recognise Rumania’s new ruler, it would 
be still more dangerous to leave him unrecognised. This was a 
diplomatic triumph of the first order, of course, one fraught with solid 
. advantages for his country and with honour for himself, and what 
added not a little to its value was the fact that, while securing it, far 
from making enemies, he gained friends. Before he left Turkey both 
Abdul Aziz and his Grand Vizier, Ali Pacha, had come to look on 
him as one whom they could trust implicitly. 

His whole life long M. Sturdza has worked hard, but never did he 
work quite so hard as during those years between 1866 and 1871. 
He was diplomatic agent in turn in Vienna, Berlin and Constantinople, 
as well as chief of missions to almost every capital in Europe. For 
while the King with Bratiano and Ghika was striving night and day 
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for Rumania at home, bringing about reforms, he was striving for her 
abroad, trying to put her on good terms with all countries alike, while 
securing for her the approval of the Great Powers. Wherever there 
were ruffled susceptibilities to be smoothed, suspicions to be allayed, 
or difficulties of any sort to be removed, there must he betake himself. 
For he was Rumania’s special pleader, and she was on her trial, as it 
were, in those days; her very existence depended on how she 
demeaned herself, and she had had no lessons in deportment. Besides 
she had not only at her gate, but in her very midst, those who were 
bent on misleading her; for certain of the Great Boyards, not finding 
reforms to their taste, soon began to intrigue with Russia to force the. 
Prince to resign by bringing about a state of general confusion. 
Thus that blunders should be made was inevitable, blunders of a kind, 
too, which even M. Sturdza, with his rare gift of tact, found terribly 
dificult to explain away. Then even between his missions he had 
no time to rest; for he was always being called upon to act as 
Bratiano’s lieutenant, or Ghika’s. He soon became as great an expert 
in finance and education as in diplomacy ; and he held office again and 
again as Finance Minister and Minister of Education. . 

In the midst of all his work, however, he found time to woo and 
win one of the most beautiful women in all Rumania, and the most 
brilliantly clever. He married a daughter of Prince Cantacuzine, who 
soon proved herself an adept in that most difficult of arts, Part de 
tenir un salon. From that day to this, whether at home or abroad, 
in office or out, his house has always been a great social centre, a 
sort of general rendezvous for those who have more than their fair 
share of Nature’s gifts, or who are rendering special service to their 
fellows. 

During the first five years of the new reign, M. Sturdza was always 
in close personal relations with Prince Carol, who already in 1867 
spoke of him as the “pearl of his Ministers.” During the second 
five, however, thanks to the mischief wrought by the Franco-German 
War, he never once exchanged a greeting with him The Rumanians, 
who were at the time pro-French to a man, found it hard to forgive 
their mer for being pro-German ; and they turned out into the streets 
to demonstrate against him. Whereupon he threatened to abdicate, 
and, had it not been for M Sturdza and Lascar Catargiu, he would 
have abdicated; for the work he was trying to do for the country 
. was so beset with difficulties that he had lost all heart. M. Sturdza, 
however, argued and pleaded with him, argued and pleaded also with 
his people, striving to bring home both to him and to them the 
fact that, having thrown in their lot together, they must make the best 
of each other. There is quite an old Roman ring about a certain 
speech he delivered on the day following the great demonstration, so 
ruthlessly stern were the terms in which he denounced the 
demonstrators—there were former colleagues of his own among them 
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—and warned them that they were playing into the hands of their 
enemies, proving that, as these enemies had always said, they were 
unfit for self-government “The day the Prince leaves Bucharest the 
“Sultan’s troops will enter Giurgevo,” he told them roundly; just as 
. roundly as he told the Prince that, if he left, he would undo at one fell 
swoop all the good he had done by his five years’ toiling and moiling. 
Prince and people alike paid heed to his words: the disorders ceased, 
and with them all talk of abdication. He retired into private life 
none the less, for he is a staunch democrat; he holds as strongly as 
Mazzini ever held that a people must work out their own destiny; 
and the Prince for a time seemed bent on doing the working out for 
his people, with the help, too, of reactionary advisers. 


Never did M. Sturdza render better service to his country than - 


when, having washed his hands of politics, he devoted himself entirely 
to social work, to trying to civilise his fellow-countrymen, raising their 
standard of life and morality, and fitting them for their duties as free 
citizens. He reorganised the Academia Rumana, and turned it into 
a great educational centre, an institution for the spreading of “sweet- 
“ness and light” among all classes. He founded schools and colleges, 
libraries and museums; he helped to found the Crédit Rural, and 
sought in every possible way to teach the peasants how to turn their 
land to good account. He went about from place to place carrying 
on a regular propaganda among them, trying to rouse them out of the 
sloth in which many of them were sunk, impressing on them that 
they must educate themselves, and “work and save.” 


Just/as he was beginning to see the fruits of his labour as a 


teacher, he had to lay it aside, and hurry off to Servia, that he might 
learn what truth there was in certain disquieting rumours that were 
afloat concerning the furbishing up of arms that was going on there. 
Before long he knew that war between Russia and Turkey was 
inevitable, and that from the day it began Rumania would be as 
between two sharp rocks. Thus it was no time for dwelling in a 


cave, or for ploughing a lonely furrow. Now that the hour of danger : 


was come he responded ‘nt once to his Sovereign’s summons, and took 
up his place again by his side as his Finance Minister. He regigned 
his office, however, when he found that his colleagues were preparing 
to join Russia and fight agamst Turkey. Rumania must remain 
neutral, he insisted; for to put a single soldier mto the field was to 
‘tear up the Treaty of Paris, her one security against dismemberment. 
As to pinning faith to Muscovite promises, that, he declared, was 
sheer madness—he had had experience in Muscovite ways Still, 
although he strove hard to prevent his countrymen from going 
to war, when once the war had begun, his one thought was to help 
them to wage it with honour: he took up his burden again as 
Finance Minister, and strained every nerve to raise the money that 
was so sorely needed, the exchequer being empty as usual Then, 
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when fighting was over and what he had foretold happened, when 
Rumania, far from receiving any of the spoils she had so gallantly 
helped to win, was called upon to surrender to Russia her own 
precious Bessarabia, he joined with Bratiano in moving heaven and 
earth to prevent this gross injustice being done. Although they 
could obtain no help, they excited much sympathy. Had it been 
otherwise Rumania might have fared even worse than she did at the 
Berlin Congress. 

The years that followed the war, although prosperous, happy years 
for Rumania, were years of keen anxiety and‘ incessant toil for her 
ruler and his advisers, especially for M. Sturdza, who in turn as 
Foreign Minister and as Finance Minister had indeed “hard nuts to 
“crack.” For the Great Powers declared that they would not recognise 
the independence Rumania had proclaimed on the eve of the war, 
unless she granted the franchise to the Jews; while Prince Bismarck 
more than hinted that he would make her life a burden, unless she 
repaid to the German bondholders the money they had lent to a 
German company promoter to make her railways And all 
Rumanians were at one in swearing that they would neither grant 
the franchise to the Jews, nor yet repay to Germans money wasted 
by a German swindler. M. Sturdza spent long weary months wander- 
ing about trying to make foreign diplomatists understand that 
Rumanian Jews are not as Western Jews—“England sees a refined 
“Rothschild in every Jew,” old Kaiser William used to say-—and that 
to grant them the franchise would entail disaster, especially on the 
peasants. He spent long weary months, too, in Berlin, haggling 
with Bleichréder, trying to induce Prince Bismarck to forego his 
pound of flesh. It was then that took place the famous Kissingen 
interview in which the Iron Chancellor declared so emphatically, 
“Die Turkei zerfallt”—is falling to pieces; and warned him that 
Rumania must, therefore, be wise and prudent, and do what she was 
told to do promptly, as otherwise she might lose her chance of 
playing a great ré/e when the general scramble came. And that was 
28 years ago! 

Even when the independence of Riian was recognised, and her 
Prince had becomé a King; and when Strousberg’s debts were paid, 
the terrible Danube question had to be settled before M. Sturdza could 
gratify his long-cherished wish to give his whole attention to home 
affairs) Then he started at once‘that great economy crusade which 
he had been preaching for years; for the national expenditure was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and so much money was spent 
unprofitably that there was none left to spend profitably. He 
proclaimed from the very housetops that extravagance, for a country 
placed as Rumania was placed, was not only folly but suicide, and 
he called upon his countrymen to overcome once and for all their 
wasteful propensities and live within their income. He showed 
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them how to do it, too; for as Finance Minister he cut down expendi- 
ture in the most wonderful fashion by abolishing sinecures, setting 
at naught vested interests, rooting out corruption, and insisting that 
not a penny should be spent unnecessarily, while for every penny 
spent a good return should be obtained. 

That was in the eighties. Since then again and again he has done 
splendid work as a financial reformer, and again and again he has had 
to stand aside and see it undone as soon as his political opponents 
came into office. When he became Minister President in 1899—he, 
was chosen leader of the National Liberal Party on the death of 
Bratiano in 189a—the country was face to face with bankruptcy, 
thanks to the reckless extravagance of his predecessors, who, on 
quitting office, had left him with a deficit of 70,000,000 lei, and an 
unsettled debt contracted on ruinous terms of 175,000,000 lei more. 
Trade was paralysed, credit the country had none, and as the harvest 
had proved a complete failure, there was famine in the land It 
was then that the one and only latter-day miracle was wrought. In 
-the course of four years M. Sturdza made good the deficit, con- 
solidated the debt, and raised the credit of the country higher than 
it had ever been before. Although he spent large sums of money on 
re-arming the troops and developing Constantza, he reduced the 
national expenditure by 25,000,000 lei a year, and had at the end of 
every year a surplus. A 

If M. Sturdza pinches and saves when in office, it is not for saving’s 
sake, but that his country may have the money wherewith to develop 
its own natural resources, without having recourse to foreign 
exploiters. He is always-on the alert to give a helping hand to 
useful undertakings—Rumania would not have the railways she has, 
had it not been for him, He is always willing ¢o provide, so far as 
he can, money for developing either agriculture or industry, and, above 
all, for building schools) The very first work he undertook, when he 
had reorganised his country’s finance system, was to organise for it a 
system of national education. And an excellent system it is, so far 
as an outsider can judge. I have found in Rumanian villages schools 
‘as well organised and managed as any village’ school in Germany; I 
have found there, too, both teachers and learners—some of them the 
sons and daughters of ex-serfs—every whit as intelligent and well 
informed as I ever found in Yorkshire or Cumberland. 

M. Sturdza works just as hard when out of office as when in, the 
only difference bemg that when out of office he preaches reforms, 
and when in, he makes them. Unfortunately he is never in office 
for long at a time; for that he is much too staunch a reformer, much 
too conscientious a leader; for that he expects a little too much, 
perhaps, from his fellows, In his eyes Rumania is a country with a 
mission: she must play the part of elder sister to the little nations © 
around her, he holds; she must give them a helping hand in their 
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progress towards civilisation and culture, and teach them by the force 
of example how to lve in peace and demean themselves with 
decorum. When, therefore, she forgets, as she sometimes does, her 
rôle as a model state, and begins to clamour against Hungary or 
Greece, or to manifest more interest in Macedonian schools than in 
schools in Moldavia, he points out to her sternly the blunder she is 
making; and this she is prone to resent, just as she is prone to 
resent his cutting down of expenses. Moreover, a certain section of 
the landowners, wielding great political influence, always start 
at once, when he is installed in office, trying to oust him. For they 
know that the work he has now most at heart is that of bettering 
the lot of the peasants; and it is not to their interest, they think, that 
the lot of the peasants should be bettered. Had he had his way, 
the land problem would have been solved long ago, and the peasants 
would have been secured against that merciless exploitation which 
drove them, last spring, into open revolt. The very concessions which 
are now being forced on the landowners, he has been trying for years 
to induce them to make of their own free will 

M. Sturdza holds a curious position in Rumania to-day: even those 
who cavil at him have more faith in him than in any other man, with 
the single exception of the King; even those who oppose him do so 
now more often than not with misgivings at heart. The influence 
he wields is enormous: his economy crusade, supported as it always 
has been most heartily by the King, has brought about a wonderful 
change in his countrymen. Even now the average Rumanian, 
especially if he be a politician, is by no means so frugal as he might 
be; still, compared with what he once was, he is the veriest skinflint. 
Personally the National Liberal Leader is extremely popular, the 
whole nation indeed is proud of him I never knew that Near 
Easterners could cheer, until I once heard a huge crowd in 
Bucharest cheer him Again and again when in Rumania I found, in 
out of the way little villages, his portrait hanging side by side with 
the portraits of the King and Queen, although he was not in office 
at the time; and when I once asked a peasant why it was there, he 
looked quite shocked. Even an Englishwoman, he seemed to think, 
ought to have known why Demetrius Sturdza should be singled out 
for special honour. 

EDITH SELLERS. 
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F Britons and Irishmen would only for a short half-hour’s reading 
bear with arguments of a certain soreness for both of them, it 
would not, I think, be difficult to convince all minds open to conviction 
that the story of tbe conduct of the Transvaal leaders, both in war 


and in peace, is one which contains much wholesome medicine for ` 


the fears of Englishmen and the fretfulness of Irishmen in the case 
of Ireland. Most Englishmen must be ruefully cudgelling their 
brains by this time to find for what useful purpose they have burdened 
themselves and their children with a charge equal to the indemnity 
conquered France'had to pay to Germany in order that the Boers 
should rule the Transvaal through General Botha rather than through 
President Kruger. They would, perhaps, find their £250,000,000 not 
too ill-expended if the lesson of the Boer War were the means of 
“conquering ” in a similar spirit a country of ten times the population 
of the Transvaal and of at least thrice its importance to the trade 
and revenue of England—a country, moreover, not situate half a 
world away in a desert of African sands, but as near to London as 
dinner is to breakfast, and, so long as fate forces her to remain an 
enemy, as dangerous in any hour of disaster as the Dover mouth of 


a Channel tunnel in the hands of an invader. Per contra, it may be ; 


an equally salutary, if equally disagreeable, operation to bring Irish- 
men, who lost their heads with joy over the victories of the Bothas 
and De Wets in the field, to see that the Peace of Vereeniging will 
yet prove to be the most glorious achievement of those heroic men. 
To. begin with, the Boers and the Irish were equally in the right in 
their wars. Whatever doubts a robust English prejudice may still 
have on the subject, the Boers and Irish can have none. Mistakes 
there may have been in plenty; “regrettable incidents ” there were all 
round; but in substance-and im eternal justice, the Botha of the Boer 
War had as good a case as any hero in history, and the Parnell of the 
twenty years Irish wars had as good a case, and was as true a hero as 
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Botha. All England proclaimed it by her reception of the Boer 
Generalissimo this summer ; the British Parliament, by its Irish statutes, 
gave a no less unmistakable testimony in the case of Parnell In any 
changed attitude towards England; therefore, there can be no question 
of humiliations or recantations on any side, except perhaps the very 
noble humiliation of the stronger side in making reparation for its 
dulness of hearing. The most supersensitive of the Irish fighting men 
has, consequently, no point of honour to prick him in any sore place 
when he is besought to show a wisdom as a peacemaker equal to his 
tenacity as a war maker. For my own part, I have no more notion 
of apologising for the “regrettable incidents” which have brought us 
the Abolition of Landlordism, and three British essays to establish an 
Irish Parliament, than General Botha has of doing public penance for 
Spion Kop. 

Nor let us hear any invidious contrasts between the Boer mode of 
fighting and the Irish. Before the yellow journalist taunts us with 
fighting our corner by means of Parliamentary obstruction and popular 
boycott, while the Boers fought in battle array in the tented field, he 
should in honesty first repeal the disarming laws which make it 
impossible for Ireland to ‘provide herself with Mauser rifles and the 
artillery of Creusot. He should go further and unsay all his lurid 
panegyrics of the heroism of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and of the 
rest of the Irish regiments; for the defeat of the Boer arms was (I 
personally regret to say) very largely the work of 40,000 Irish soldiers 
of the very race and kidney that supplied the rank and file of the Land 
League and the United Irish League. Thr passion for military 
adventure is, unfortunately, a very much cheaper commodity in Ireland 
than the unexciting virtues of a Fabius Cunctator. From the point 
of view of firmness of soul, patient calculation and indomitable stead- 
fastness in the face of difficulties, Parnell’s task of bringing the proud 
Parliament of England to its senses and disarming her garrison in 
Ireland of their all but impregnable political and territorial privileges, 
was an infinitely harder one than that of President Kruger’s generals at 
the outset of the war. Perhaps the most grievous part of that task was 
to withstand those very secret societies in whose performances an idiotic 
Jingoism held him up to infamy as an accomplice. The twenty-nine 
fanatics of whom the Society of Irish Invincibles was composed 
destroyed in one short quarter of an hour in the Phoenix Park the 
Kilmainham Treaty and the fruits of five years of tenacious toil and 
suffering and foresight with it. It will yet be recognised that the 
success with which Parnell and his handful of “landless resolutes,” 
without a gun, or a ship, or a war chest, attacked the British Empire 
at its core, revolutionised the whole internal economy of thé Imperial 
Parliament, and of a race of serfs in Ireland as bereft of legal rights 
as the hares on the hills constituted the owners of the soil and the 
masters of all political power, was not exceeded for true heroism by 
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„any of those struggles for national freedom for which the world hangs 
upon the names of the Washingtons, and the Hofers and’ the 
Garibaldis. Hence, we need have no false shame about claiming that, 
as the Irish cause was no less intrinsically. just than that of the Boers, 
it was, on a field far more trying for human endurance, defended with 

a gallantry that need not fear comparison even with theirs. . 

' Where, I am afraid, the inferiority. of the Irish leaders to the Boer 
generals comes in, is not, so much in the power of waging a dogged 
war, as in the very much superior one of making a profitable peace. 
As long as the Boers were winning battles, the exultation in Ireland 

was without bounds. The present writer, who was at the time striving 

to found the United Irish League in the face of a thousand discourage- 
ments, found it all but impossible to detach public attention from the ` 
adventures of the De Wets to the mere affairs of Ireland. I had to 
risk unpopularity by pointing out that the Boer patriots, earnest as 
might be their sympathies with Ireland, were not fools enough to 
weaken their own forces by dispatching one of their commandos to 
attend to the business of the United Irish League. Such base 
material considerations were not much attended to so long as the war 
news supplied us with reading that set young blood tingling. But no 
sooner did the Boer leaders, having prolonged a great war to the last 
hour of sane resistance, proceed to negotiate a greater peace, than 
the altruistic enthusiasm which saluted their victories in the field 
began to desert them. A most worthy Insh gentleman who had 
followed the fortunes of the war with unquéstionably the noblest 
disinterestedness and had collected between £40 and £50 in subscrip- 
tions to the Boer War chest, when he read the terms of the peace of 

Vereeniging, wrote a public letter to the Freeman's Journal washing 

his hands of the affairs of the weak-kneed warriors who put their 
signatures to it. He is one of the most stainless of men, but sadly 

lacks the sense of humour, or he would have seen the drollery of one 
who assuredly never fired a shot for amusement, not to say in anger, 
tendering military advice from his armchair ten thousand miles away 
to the victors of Magersfontein and the Tugela River. The degenerate 

Boer leaders, had they not been more sensibly employed, might have 

gently reminded him, that dear as might be to them the verdict of the 

Freeman's Journal on their conduct, and invaluable as might have 

been the proposed contribution to their war chest, circumstances 
compelled them to pay a little more attention to the ‘more 
embarrassing arguments from the guns of 40,000 Irish soldiers, whose 
influence was not altogether outweighed by the couple of hundreds 
of. Irish-Americans enrolled on the Boer side under the somewhat 

_ fanciful title of the Irish Brigade. “The Boers withheld their 

sarcasms, but presumed to stand by their treaty quand mime. ' 

Doubtless there is not a single competent observer, military or 
political, who would not now admit that the generals of the Boer 
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bands, enveloped as they were by 400,000 troops, winning victories 
which only gave them another twelve hours’ escape, and capturing 
regiments which they had immediately to release and artillery 
they had no earthly use for, while their wives and children were 
penshing like flies in the concentration camps, were even more 
superbly successful in diplomacy than m war when they got Self- 
Government for the Transvaal inscribed among the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Vereeniging. The treaty very likely stirred many a drop 
of gall in the Boer body politic. The thought of their lost Republic, 
of their conquered Vierkleur, of their burned homesteads, of the 
horrors of the concentration camps, of the triumphant peans of the 
Chamberlains, Milners, Rhodeses and Jamesons, must have been as 
bitter to Boer human nature as even to the most sensitive corre- 
spondent of the Freeman. But that is just where we have got to sit 
at Boer knees and humbly receive instruction. The Boer leaders 
faced the facts and did not seek refuge from them in abstractions. 
Had they fought on in scattered groups until their best blood was 
shed, many romantic tears over their fate might have fallen, but a 
Treaty of Vereeniging, with its assured guarantee of liberty would no 
longer have been practical politics. Had the Boers even acted towards 
the treaty as certain eminent Irish politicians did towards the Treaty 
of 1903 for the Abolition of Landlordism—had they murmured 
against their plenipotentiaries who negotiated it, as having been 
“hypnotised ” by Lord Roberts—had they refused to have scot or lot 
with the race whose hands were still red with the blood of Boer 
liberties and the burning of Boer houses and anathematised them as 
“hereditary enemies ”—-had they taken to the national tactics of 
“kicking up a row” with Ferreira rather than of healing racial 
animosities with Botha—the self-Government clause of the Treaty of 
Vereeniging would assuredly be to this day a dead letter, and Lord 
Milner would still be the proconsul of South Africa, instead of being 
a feeble echo of the past from a back bench of the House of 
Lords. They, on the contrary, stolid, unromantic souls, stuck to 
their treaty even as grimly as they had stuck to their guns. They 
did not. break into a curse nor a hiss even when Mr. Chamberlain 
went out in his warship, like a Roman conqueror mounting to 
the Capitol in his chariot, to extend to them his trying patronage. 
They heaped coals of fire on the heads of their “hereditary enemies.” 
They outshone “the loyal minority” in loyalty. They preached 
equality for the two races and the two languages, where a more short- 
sighted majority might have insinuated injustice and hungered for 
ascendancy. In one word, the Boers followed Botha, and not 
Ferreira. The result is that the chief sufferers by the war are those 
who foully began it, and, on the sole condition that a nominal 
“sovereignty ” is substituted for an irksome “suzerainty,” the future of 
South Africa belongs to the Boer signatories of the Treaty of 
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Vereeniging, not only without any resistance from England, but with 
her enthusiastic goodwill. 

Compare, alack-a-day! a balance-Sheet like this, with the bankrupt 
account of disappointed hopes and ineffectual agitations which the 
Irish Ferreiras who cast to the winds the Treaty of 1903 have to 
exhibit as the outcome of their sterile campaign of the last four years! 

We need not even have gone to the Boer school for the lesson that 
politics is the art of the possible and not of the absolute. General 
Botha, who is married into the eminent Irish family of Emmet, which 
has given its darling hero to the Irish rebel heart, might well have 
borrowed his behaviour from Parnell Parnell was one of the most 
skilled of opportunists, ın the sense in which opportunism does not’ 
mean any sordid politician’s chicanery, but the adaptation of ends to 
means for the solid advantage of his country. He was no sooner foiled 
by the Phoenix Park murders in his Kilmainham Treaty with the 
Liberals, than he was planning with Lord Randolph Churchill and 

“Lord Carnarvon an alliance with the Tories. When this combination 
again was rendered inoperative by the General Election of 1885, he 
elaborated with a master hand the alliance with Mr. Gladstone to which 
up to the tragic events which clouded his mind in the last months of 
his life, he adhered with a success that revolutionised from top to 
bottom the relations between the Irish and British peoples. In all 
this, he was not a condottiere willing to sell himself to the best bidder, 
but a statesman striving with patience and self-restraint to realise for 
his country the advantages of those improved relations with both 
British Parties which he had first to bring about by less ceremonious 
methods—by the Spion Kops and Magersfonteins of Parliamentary 
obstruction and an insurrectionary Land League. 

_ Nor was he to be daunted by the “no compromise” clamour or 
swayed By the petty objections of detail, which caused Mr. Redmond 
and his advisers to throw over the Irish Council Bill in a panic at the 
late National “Convention of Misunderstandings.” The Kilmainham 
Treaty’ was based upon a Devolution scheme, much narrower even 
than Mr. Birrell’s—but like Mr. Birrell’s conditioned always by the 
qualification that it was “to lead up to the larger policy.” « Parnell 
made no bones about the creation of a First Order, composed of all 
the Irish Peérs and Bishops, in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish “legislative 
“body” of 1886—a far more considerable reactionary element than 
the twenty-four nominated members of the Irish Council, against 
which the wirepullers of the “Convention of Misunderstandings ” rose 
in indignation. He even so far anticipated the gift-of the Cullinan 
Diamond as to lead in his party to vote for a large annual increase of 
the revenue of the King, who was then Prince of Wales) The chiefs 
of the new Neck-or-Nothing School followed Parnell into the lobby 
on that occasion, without any compunction, scandalised as are their 
austere democratic souls now by General Botha’s “flunkeyism” 
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towards English Royalty—the “flunkeyism ” which has deprived “the 
“loyal minority” of South Africa of their last grip on English 
sympathy, and caused the Daily Telegraph itself to throw up its 
bonnet for Boer liberty. 

Those of us who did not flinch from associating ourselves with 
Parnell’s wise and far-seeing opportunism then are consoled for the 
ferocious hostility evoked by the Policy of Conciliation of 1903 by 
remembering that the principal enemies of conciliation now were no 
less bitter, although less overt, critics of Parnell’s Kilmainham 
Treaty with the Liberals, of his strategy in throwing the 
Irish vote in Britain into the Tory scale in 1885, and of 
his subsequent visit to Hawarden to perfect the alliance, after- 
wards as savagely sneered at by shallow Nationalists as by shallow 
Tories under the nickname of “The Union of Hearts.” Indeed, 
the justice must be dane to one of the most distinguished of the 
supporters of the lately inaugurated Neck-or-Nothing School of 
allowing that he actually went into the lobby against his leader and 
his party in a minority of one in protest against their Botha-like 
tenderness for the Prince of Wales. Perhaps it is no less fair to add, 
as another example of the fatal tendency of Irish mischief-makers to 
display their prudence when valour would be more useful, and reserve 
their valour for times when moderation is of more value to their 
country, that when, in the crisis of our struggle with Earl Spencer, 
some of us were forced to bring Irish discontent under the Prince of 
Wales’ eyes by a series of public protests akin to open civil war during 
his Irish tour, none of our present warlike critics figured anywhere, 
as far as I can recollect, where the police-batons were flying and the 
bayonets gleaming. 

Parnell’s pregnant answer to the sham extremists of twenty years 
ago, “you must either pay or fight,” remains the unanswerable reply 
to those enemies of the Policy of Conciliation who would fain 
persuade themselves that they need neither pay nor fight, but only 
sham fight. Parnell, like Botha, fought not for fighting sake, but to 
win. Having won, to the best measure human valour could in the 
circumstances attain, he, like Botha, would have proceeded to gather 
in his winnings by conciliating old enemies, by dropping war-time 
shibboleths and giving his country a long penod of peace, internal 
harmony and laborious enterprise in which to recruit her forces and 
develop her prosperity. Like Botha, he would have accepted a 
nominated Upper Chamber, with the certainty that the nomination 
system would not last long; like Botha, he would not have sacrificed 
the future of his country on a question like that of whether a tiny 
Union Jack was to find its place in the corner of the Vierkleur; like 
Botha, he would have pronounced fearlessly for “concord between the 
“two races, who would take out of the past only that which was great, 
“and would co-operate with a view to forming a great nation”; and, 
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in five years he would have.reconciled England to a complete Irish 
Parliament as effectually as Botha has thrown even the Daily 
Telegraph into raptures over the Transvaal one. 

General Botha’s task would have been; of course, an impossible one 
if he could not have relied upon a matchless self-restraint and loyal 
support both from his old colleagues of the Republican régime and from 

_ the masses of his deep and solid race. The Insh Anti-Concihationists _ 
who. had lost all enthusiasm for General Botha and regarded him as 
one “hypnotised ” by England,.even as hopelessly as some of theit own 

_ colleagues nearer home, still looked to General De Wet and the old 

‘Orange Free State to redeem the Boer honour by repudiating their 
degenerate allies of the Transvaal. Their last hope that those who 
were weak enough to sign the Treaty of Vereeniging might at least 

-atane for their pusillanimity by breaking it, was disposed of when that 

heroic fighter, and the no less heroic President of the Orange Free 
State, Mr. Steyn, who endured a hundred deaths in the campaign, 
were as energetic as Botha or Smutz themselves in declaring 

that all wisdom, as well as all honour, counselled an honest acceptance , 

of autonomy and honest co-operation to make it a blessing to ae 
who gave it as well as to those who received. 

The masses of the Irish people are not a whit less chivalrous a 
the Boers in fidelity to their plighted word, nor a whit less,shrewd to 
see the material advantages of a Policy of Conciliation. They ate 
‘probably a great deal more prompt to forget old quarrels The 
criticisms of the neck-or-nothing school of twenty years ago upon 
Parnell’s Kilmainham Treaty or upon his “transaction” with the 
Tories, or even upon his public homage to Gladstone as his 
“leader,” left his countrymeh absolutely unmoved at.his back. The 
veteran Nationalist poet, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, at the time when the 
entente between the two peoples was at its most cordial heat, drolly 
expressed the bewilderment of the new situation when he said: “How 
“is a poor old ballad-singer ever again to compose a rebel song worth 
“singing? ” but the genial poet expressed the feeling of his country- ` 
men no less truly by becoming and remaining a Conciliationist to this 
day. The revolt against what has been called the Dunraven Treaty of 
1903 did not in the least originate with the people. Had the leaders 
in whom they had confidence remained united in “working it for all it 
“was worth,” it is as certain as anything that has not actually come 
off can be, that Mr. Wyndham would not have been driven from Ireland, 
that the Unionist Government would have been committed up to the 
eyes to the principle of Devolution, that five-sixths of the land of 
Ireland would have been by this time peacefully conveyed to the 
people, and that the Liberal Government, when they came in, would 
have had no more difficult task than to perfect the system of self- 
government experimentally set going by the Unionists Dts aliter 
visum. Three leaders of influence (one of them in possession of the 
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daily newspaper from which the people derived all their information) 
developed an irreconcilable hostility to that treaty, some of us rather . 
than shock the country with a public conflict withdrew from the scene, 
and the masses of the Irish people, who were wholly in the dark as to 
the merits of the difference between those in whom they had 
confidence, remained simply passive while the clear and bright 
prospect of 1903 was being transformed into the chaotic one of to-day. 
Then, in turn, the failure of the Parliamentary Irreconcilables led to 
the uprise of the anti-Parliamentary Irreconcilables, or Sinn Feimers, 
who simply represent one and by no means the most serious form of 
popular discontent which has been aroused by the sacrifice of Ireland’s 
two famous opportunities, under Mr. Wyndham and under the 
Liberals, owing to the ineptitude of the Parliamentarians, Finally, 
the Irish landowners, a majority of whom by their votes broke away 
from the Landowners’ Convention to take their stand with Lord 
Dunraven, have been, by reason of the insane dead-set made upon 
Lord Dunraven and the Policy of Conciliation by the Freeman school 
of politicians, forced back under the dominion of the Landowners’ 
Convention, whose unreasonable demands and anti-Irish arrogance 
have added a fresh element of chaos and a new pretext for irreconcil- 
ability on the Nationalist side. 

All this is a sad, and seems an inextricable tangle. It is nothing of 
the sort Solid interests on both sides make wholly for concord 
among classes, races and creeds in Ireland. Our Irish pride has but 
to stomach the moral that this is a world of compromises and possi- 
bilities, and not one of perfections and Utopias, and the necessary 
formula of compromise can be without any considerable difficulty 
discovered. My own testimony on the subject is the less to be 
suspected because, of all the lands of my travels, Utopia is easily first 
in my affections and Don Quixote is of all my historical acquaintances 
the most revered. I am not sure that even a very bitter practical 
experience of the hopelessness of compassing Irish freedom by armed 
methods (the only programme which is entitled to be called an uncom- 
promising one) would have reconciled me to the saying of one of the 
Realist makers of Germany, that “a statesman is bound to carry his 
“heart in his head,” only that owing to a sixteen years’ residence 
‘among the poorest of my countrymen, in daily contact with the hard 
facts of their struggle for existence, all other purposes have been 
swallowed up in the passion to find some practicable door of escape 
from their misery. The door is there, and is as wide open as we our- 
selves will let it be. The Abolition of Landlordism has been already 
accomplished over half the country by a single act of compromise and 
co-operation among Irishmen. By that means, and by that means 
alone, it can be completed over the other half, and with it the last 
substantial ground for antagonism abolished between the Gaelic masses 
and the “ English garrison ” in the government of their common country. 
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Our sentimental battle cries are as old as the Battle of the Boyne; 
those which the Boers and the Britons have agreed to join in forgiving 
and forgetting only date back six years and have still a cruel 
significance for them in the shape of bodily wounds and ruined home- 
steads. Our “English garrison” can claim foreign blood as their 
defence for standing by their foreign title-deeds ; the Boers had a far 
more grievous trial of their phlegm in passing an act of oblivion of the 
warfare of “the National Scouts” upon their own flesh and blood. 
The intermingling of Briton with Boer blood in a united South Africa 
might well seem a chimerical dream; in Ireland, the fusion of races 
has been proved to be practical politics by whole generations of 
Normans and Saxons who became Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, and 
who, as a matter of fact, have supplied Irish nationality with the 


‘major part of its modern leaders and heroes. If we risked a good 


deal rather than make concealment of our admiration of the Boers’ 
valour in their fight for freedom, why withhold the supreme compli- 
ment of imitation from the methods of peace and prudence by which, 
in substance and in fact, their fight for freedom has been won? 

Our unwisdom in ceasing to applaud the example of the Boers just 
where it becomes most instructive has its counterpart in the obstinacy 
with which England, or rather the English Press (from which England 
derives her only knowledge of Ireland) declines to apply to Ireland 
the moral of her own dealings with the Boers. Nobody will contest 
that from the point of view of Imperial strength and even of Imperial 
commerce, the friendship of Ireland would be of more solid worth to 
England than half a dozen Transvaals Nevertheless, while Mr. 
Winston Churchill has a free hand to content the Boers, Mr. Birrell 
is pinched even by his friends and raved at by the Imperialists pur 
sang, when he offers the smallest satisfaction to Ireland. The excuse 
is, forsooth, the fear of rebellion in Ireland—in Ireland, where there 
has not been for more than a century an insurrection that required 
the services of a company of soldiers to put it down. Eight years have 
not passed since England was sustaining at the hands of General Botha 
and his brother generals a series of humiliations such as she scarcely 
sustained in all her wars against Napoleon; yet nobody any longer 


` finds it strange that the Boers it took so much blood and treasure 


to conquer should, after this short probation, receive in flowing 
measure the liberties Ireland through five-sixths of her representatives 
bas been demanding in vain for generations It seems the most 
natural thing in the world that the rebel generalissimo should find 
himself called to the councils of the King and acclaimed by the most 
Imperialist mob in England. The way to fit men for liberty, Gladstone 


` once truly said, is to give them liberty. But, in the case of Ireland, 


a band of frolicsome schoolboys has only to hiss “God Save the 
“King,” or a newspaper to publish an article blaspheming the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, or a member of Parliament hard up for any more 
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effective form of demonstration to direct a cattle-drive with his 
umbrella, and the pontifs of Imperial journalism go into hysterics at 
the thought of entrusting such monsters with the liberties which have 
turned the slightly more formidable sharpsnooters of the Boer kopjes 
into an army of friends 

It is not a whimsical paradox, but an essential truth to say that a 
dozen English journahsts who could be named might pacify Ireland 
in a twelvemonth, but, by a perverse fate, are, on the contrary, the 
best auxiliaries of those who would make reconciliation between the 
two peoples impossible. Theirs ıs not the offence of malice, but (if 
the blunt truth must be told) of ignorance and incapacity to under- 
stand any movement of Irish opinion tha: does not make itself 
boisterously and aggressively heard. For example, the most 
interesting and, as time will prove, the most enduring development 
of the last five years in Ireland 1s the Concilation Spirit, which first 
manifested itself in the Land Conference of 1903 and the resulting 
Act for the Abolition of Landlordism. Three of the four landlord 
representatives, and three of the four tenants’ representatives at that 
Conference have stood unfiinchingly by the pnnciples of National 
Reconciliation, both as between the Irish majority and minority, and 
as between the Irish and the British peoples, therein first consecrated. 
Their policy has been adopted successively by Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 
Bryce and Mr. Birrell. It has been the means of passing into law the 
only two Irish measures of the past four years worth the name—the 
Labourers’ Act and the Evicted Tenants’ Act. It has given rise to 
all sorts of friendly rapprochements among Irishmen—social, industrial 
and political, urban and agricultural, Presbyterian and Independent 
Orange, and would before this time have reduced the anti-National 
minority to a skeleton stage army, only for the virulence with which 
the Ferreiras of the Nationalist Press and platform have repelled 
every advance from Unionists like Lord Dunraven and Lord Ross- 
more, from Ulster Nonconformists like Mr. T. W. Russell and Orange 
Democrats like Mr. Sloan. 

But because the Conciliationists’ have chosen to work by silent 
processes of opinion, rather than by angry collisions between Irishmen, 
either in the House of Commons, or on popular platforms in Ireland, 

their influence has passed absolutely unobserved by English politicians 
` or English publicists; although, as they will all discover presently, 
the new movements of opinion Lave modified the relations between 
the two islands more profoundly than any event since the Act of 
Union. It has seemed more patriotic to the potent organs of 
Imperialism to give all their attention to the attempt to create a 
“Disturbed Ireland” out of the pooular effervescence worked up with 
infinite pains in a couple of dozen parishes in the most peaceful 
country on earth. The Lobby of the House of Commons, ever the 
last place to discover the true trend of Irish opinion, cntil it translates 
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"itself into electioneering results, has been unable to discern anything 


deeper than a Sinn Fein revolt in the almost universal discontent with 
the proceedings of Mr. Redmond’s Parliamentary Party, although that . 
discontent, so far as it is not an outburst of youthful impatience and 
desire for novelty, is due mainly to the feeling that the national oppor- 
tunities created by the Policy of Conciliation in 1903 have been 
foolishly frittered away. 

Nor is the reproach of judging Irish affairs, by noise rather than by 


.a deep understanding, attributable to the Unionist Press alone. It is 


one of the drawbacks of the Conciliationist propaganda, not only that 
it declines to oblige the enterprising seeker after “good copy” with 

“scenes” in the House of Commons or faction-fights in Ireland, but 
that it seeks to elevate the question of an Irish Settlement from.a 
party platform to an international one. Just because the Concilia- 


' tionists are willing to befriend either English party, without 


. 


constituting themselves the unconditional partisans of either, the Tad- 
poles and Tapers of both parties manifest an equal lack of enthusiasm 
about throwing in their fortunes with non-partisans so indifferent to 
the “rules of the game” The Tory Tadpoles shrink from_ the 
Policy of Conciliation: lest they might compromise Mr. Wyndham 
(or, rather, through Mr. Wyndham the party), and the Liberal 
Tadpoles lest they should anger Mr. Redmond’s solid seventy 
votes. Liberals of a higher stamp have a better motive for their 
reticence. They shrink from seeming to meddle in the domestic 
concerns of Ireland. The misfortune is that their failure to give any 
encouragement to conciliatory methods supplies a dangerous argument 
to those (and they are legion among Irish Unionists as well ‘as 
Nationalists) who from long experience insist that John Bull is 
insensible to any finer appeals and can only be influenced by those 
who throw him into a panic. That, however, is only one of the 
hereditary contrarieties that pursue the bringers of peace. No peace- 
maker worth his salt will be deterred from obeying the injunction to 
“cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet,” by the recollec- 
tion that the prophet who uttered it had his own body sawn in two by 
his grateful countrymen for his pains. He will rather recollect Locke’s 
apophthegm’ that “truth scarce ever yet carried it by vote anywhere 
“at its frst appearance.” The truth has already carried it in the inner 
conscience of the majority of Irishmen, and even of the Irish 
Party, however slow they may be to declare it There is 
for some of us, who are sometimes amused at the passionate 
interest displayed by the Times in the cattle-drovers and Sinn 
Feiners, a profound consolation ,in the thought that the Times 
has never found anything in the proceedings of the Conciliationists 
to applaud, but a great deal to boycott. The time is coming, however, 
when the predominance of the spirit of Conciliation in Ireland may 
reveal itself even to the gossips of the Parliamentary Lobbies, and’ 
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the gossips of the Lobbies are, after all, the rulers of England. When 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement moves the Times itself—a journal that 
has not always measured in precisely even scales “regrettable 
“incidents ” in the streets of Petersburg and in the Phoenix Park—to 
the remark that it “must necessarily presage that eventual and closer 
“union between the two nations which has so long and so ardently 
“been desired by the enlightened public opinion of both countries,” 
the Conciliationists may well possess their souls with the assurance 
that even the slow and ponderous thinkers who have come to speak 
smooth things of the France of Fashoda, of the Russia of the old 
Indian nightmares, and of the Boers of Mafeking memory, will a few 
years hence discover human nature not to be a whit more irredeem- 
able in Ireland than in the Transvaal, or even in the palace of 
the Tsar. ' 


WILLIAM | O’BRIEN. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE LAW. 


I—Is MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER FORBIDDEN 
IN SCRIPTURE? 


ET me begin by saying that I do not intend, directly or 
indirectly, to discuss the general arguments for or against 
the recent change in the English law on marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. The question with which I wish to deal is purely 
historical. I shall endeavour to trace the existence of prohibited 
degrees as it appears in the Old Testament, and shall then enquire 
whether our Lord and His Apostles added anything to the recognised 
impediments of marriage. Of course all which will be said here has 
been said already. Still it may not be quite useless to collect the 
leading facts once more and to state them, as I hope to do, soberly 
and impartially. 

Before the tribes of Israel were welded into a single nation, and 
afterwards in the early days of the monarchy, there was little restraint 
ón marriage between persons closely akin Thus Abraham in 
Genesis xx. 12 declares that Sarah his wife was hig sister on the 
father’s side. “She is the daughter of my father, but not of my 
“mother, and she became my wife.” As late at all events as David's 
reign the same liberty continued without: restraint Thus Tamar, 
David's daughter, when threatened with outrage by her half-brother 
Ammon, pleads with him (2 Sam. xiii 13) to behave like a man of 
honour and marry her with the consent of their common father. 
“Now therefore, I pray thee, speak unto the king; for he will not 
“withhold me from thee.” In like manner the patriarch Jacob 
married simultaneously two sisters, Leah and Rachel. True, he was 
cajoled into this double marriage, but nobody doubted that the 
marriage with Leah, in spite of Laban’s deceit, was perfectly valid, 
so much so that great tribes, such as Levi and Judah, derived their 
origin from her. Again, Amram the father of Moses married his 
aunt Jochebed (Num. xxvi. 59), and from their union Moses himself 
was born. There are moreover indications of a custom by which a 
son inherited his father’s wives except that wife who was his own 
mother. When Absalom (2 Sam. xvi) appropriated his father’s con- 
cubines in the sight of all Israel, he apparently intended to proclaim 
himself heir to his father, against whom he had rebelled. On the 
same principle Solomon (1 Kings iii. 22) regarded his brother 
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Adonijah’s desire to marry Abishag, David’s nominal wife, as tanta- 
mount to sedition. I do not wish to press doubtful points, and 
therefore I pass over the enigmatcal fragment on the history of 
Reuben (Gen. xxxv. 22; comp. xlix 4), because the real meaning of 
his crime and the curse it entailed is fer from certain Modern 
feeling is shocked, and most justly, by the unions which have been 
mentioned. Only we must remember that license of the same kind 
prevailed in civilised nations long after it had been condemned 
among the Hebrews. The Athenians, eg, permitted marriage 
between brother and sister who had the seme father, but different 
mothers.* The important thing to notice is that if the early Hebrews 
held such views of marriage, they would not feel any repugnance to 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Inceed, by ancient custom, 
when one brother died and left no son, a surviving brother was bound 
to marry the widow, the son born of such a marriage being regarded 
as the son of the man who was dead. This practice, which arose in 
pre-historic times, struck deep root, as we may clearly see from the 
legend in Gen. xxxviii, and even more decidedly from the existence 
ın the Hebrew language of a technical term, yabbem, meaning to do 
the office of a brother-in-law to a brother’s widow.t It has been urged 
in recent controversy on the marriage question that if we permit a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister we should by parity of reason- 
ing sanction the marriage of a widow with her deceased husband’s 
brother. The Hebrew in early ages would not have felt any objection 
to the inference. In one case, and that of frequent occurrence, he 
believed that a man was bound to marry his brother’s widow. Nor is 
there any reason to think that such unions, apart from the special 
circumstances which made them obligatory, were considered in the 
least degree disreputable or even inadvisable. 

The earliest code of Hebrew law which has come down to us, viz, 
the “Book of the Covenant ” (Exod. xx. 22—xziiL), made no change 
in the prohibited degrees, though it regulates with great humanity 
the relations between a Hebrew master and a Hebrew slave-woman, 
and lays down certain rules to be observed in case of seduction or 
violence. It is otherwise with the second great code, that of 
Deuteronomy, which was published in the eighteenth year of King 
Josiah (2 Kings xxii), ie, B.C. 6222621. It forbids absolutely 
(xxii. 30) marriage with the wife of a [deceased] father. There had 
been, as we have seen, a time, and that not perhaps far remote, when 
a marriage of this kind caused no scruple. The Hebrew word for 
“husband” signifies “owner,” and that for “married woman” in 
Hebrew and other Semitic languages signifies ane “who is owned” 
or “held in possession.” Hence in the tenth commandment, as 


* See the references in Dillmann on Leviticus xviii. 

t For the marriage laws of ancient nations see Dillmann’s “Commentary on 
Leviticus xviil.,” and for marriage in Semitic nations Robertson Smith’s “ Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia.” ~ 
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reported in Exod. xx 17, a Hebrew is forbidden to covet his 
neighbour’s “house,” ie, his household, and then the chattels which 
constitute the household are given in order of worth, first the wife, 
then male and female slaves, lastly cattle. With such ideas in vogue 
it was natural that a man should inhent his father’s wives with the 
exception stated above, just as he inherited the rest of his father’s 
property. However, in the seventh century before our era a loftier 
morality prevailed In his revision of the Decalogue the 
Deuteronomist altered the form of the tenth commandment in a most 
significant manner. He puts the wife first and.in a place apart: 
“Thou shalt not desire thy neighbour’s wife”; and he uses the word 
“house ” in the sense of material structure: “Neither shalt thou covet 
“thy neighbour’s house, his field,” etc. (Deut. v. 21). No doubt the 
Deuteronomical reform could appeal to a public sentiment which was 
now widely diffused. Nevertheless, the force of ancient use and wont 
had still to be reckoned with, for Ezekiel (xxii 10) complains that 
the land was even in his time polluted by the unions which the 
Deuteronomical code had proscribed. 

Besides this the Deuteronomist, while he recognised, modified 
(xxv. 5—10) the law which compelled a man to marry the wife of a 
deceased brother who had left no son, that law which is usually known 
as that of the Levirate. Henceforth the law is not to be enforced 
unless the two brothers have lived in the same place. The old motive 
that the name of the deceased brother might not “dje out in Israel” 
was retained, but at the same time provision was made for keeping 
property in the family, and this would be more easily done if the 
lands of the deceased and surviving brothers were contiguous. 
Further, the law does not entail any severe penalty in the event of 
disobedience. If the survivor refuses to do his duty, the widow is to 
draw off his shoe before the elders of the city and to spit in his face. 
He renounced possession of his brother’s land, for that apparently 
was implied in the removal of the shoe, and he incurred public con- 
tempt. Nothing, however, is said of the divine vengeance which is 
so prominent in the history of Judah and. Tamar as given in 
Genesis xxxviil* We have now considered the whole of the 
Deuteronomic legislation on marriage. The prohibitions in xxvii. 
belong to a section interpolated long after the original code had 
been compiled. There is no occasion to deal with them here, since 
they are also to be found in Lev. xviii. and xx. 

t To these chapters we now tura They come from the latest 
codification òf Hebrew law which Ezra brought with him from 
Babylon about the middle of the fifth centuryt B.C., and, late as they 


~ 7 For the removal of the sboe, comp. Ruth iv. 7. Eminent scholars have main- 
tained that the original purpose of the Levirate was to provide for the worship of 
the dead man’s spint a male herr, But this is mere conjecture. For another 
theory, also unproved, see Robertson Smith's “ Kinship,” § 10 
tin part, the so tabs may belong to that early form of the Priestly Code known 
as the “Law of Holiness” At all events, they are post-exilic. 
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are, they furnish the earliest and in fact the only instance in the 
Bible of anything which can fairly claim to be entitled a table of 
prohibited degrees. The legislator begins (xviii 6) with the state- 
ment of a general principle. “None of you shall approach to one 
“that is near of kin to him.” The Hebrew words rendered “near of 
“kin” mean “flesh,” or, as we should say, “blood relations.” This is 
plain from Lev. xxv. 48, 49, where the same expression ocurs: 
“ One of his brethren may redeem him: or his uncle, or his uncle’s 
“son, may redeem him, or any [other] that is nigh of kın to him may 
“redeem him.” The general principle enunciated at the outset affords 
no warrant for the inference that the code looks on the wife’s relations 
as the husband’s relations also, so that a man is forbidden to marry 
the near relations of his wife precisely as if they were his own 
kindred. It may be objected that the table does forbid certain unions 
between persons related by affinity alone, not by consanguinity. The 
fact is of course indisputable. According to the law before us a 
man may not marry (xx. 14) his mother-in-law: his daughter-in-law 
(xviii 15; xx 12): his step-daughter and step-grand-daughter 
(xviii. 17): his father’s wife (xviii. 8; xx. 11): the wife of his paternal 
uncle® (xviii. 14; xx. 20): his brother’s wife (xx. 19; xviii 16). Still, 
this gives us no claim to impose our own ideas of logical precision 
on the Hebrew author. Even if we confine onr attention to con- 
sanguinity as distinct from affinity, the legislator fails to carry out his 
principle to its logical conclusion. It is most likely that the pro- 
hibition of marriage with a daughter has been omitted by clerical 
error in xviii. 10. Be that as it may, we have to account for the 
absence of prohibition of marriage between uncle and niece, between 
nephew and widow of maternal uncle, and between cousins. Cousins 
are expressly said to be of close kin in Lev. xxv. 49 It is vain to 
suppose that the legislator intends no more than to give instances 
of the general principle that consanguinity and affinity are impedi- 
ments of marriage. Had that been his intention, he would 
never have gone into such elaborate detail It has been shown 
already how numerous are the cases given of affinity impeding 
marriage. So with regard to consanguinity. The code prohibits 
marriage with a mother (xviiL 7), sister or half-sister (xviii. 9 and 11), 
grand-daughter (xviii. 10), paternal or maternal aunt (xviii. 12, 13). 
We are justified then in the belief that the legislator meant what he 
said, neither more or less, though perhaps he did not think it worth 
while to prohibit marriage between nephew and aunt, because nobody 
as a rule would be inclined to contract such a union.t 


Dae the translation paternal uncle see the “ Oxford Hebrew Lexicon,” under 


at 
+ For marriage with a daughter see above. The legislator can scarcely have 
omitted to mention it on the ground that no Hebrew would be tempted onan 


a crime so horrible. No doubt the legislator thought it hormble. But is it more 
horrible than incest with a mother, which he does prohibit? 
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The case which most closely concerns us in this table of forbidden 
degrees is the prohibition of marriage with a brothers wife. The 
case contemplated must, I think, be marriage with the wife of a 
deceased brother, and if this be so, the Levitical rule condemned a 
custom which had prevailed for ages in Israel as among many other 
nations, a custom moreover which the Deuteronomist had ‘sanctioned, 
though he modified its rigour. -The Levitical rule did not prevail, 
at least not for a long time after its enactment. Now it is at this very 
point that those who argue that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister seem to have a really potent argument to plead. Surely, they 
say, if it is wrong for a woman to marry the brother of her deceased 
husband, it must be equally wrong for a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister.. Yes: but the question is not whether both alike are 
wrong, but whether the writer in Leviticus thought both wrong. 
Fortunately we have clear information as to his opinion on this 
. matter. In xviii 18 we read: “Thou shalt not take a woman to her 
“sister to be a rival to her . . . in her lifetime.” Clearly if the law- 
giver had reprobated all marriage with a wife’s sister he would not 
have been: satisfied with the condemnation of marriage with two 
sisters, both being alive. The desperate attempts made by those 
who hold that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is contrary to 
the Jewish law are instructive in their way. Dr. Pusey proposed to 
refer the words “in her life” to the second wife. A man is not to 
take another sister in that other sister’s life, te, never at all Dr. 
Phillpotts, then Bishop of Exeter,® defended the margin of the 
Authorised Version, “ Neither shalt thou take one wife to another.” 
Dr. McCault demonstrated that this translation is impossible on 
philological grounds. , Besides it would necessitate the belief that the 
Jewish law imposed strict monogamy, and it is unknown to the 
ancient versions, to the LXX, the Targum, the Peshitta, the Latin 
Vulgate. Dr. Kalisch, a learned Jew, who “would fain uphold the 
“consistency of the Levitical marriage law,” suggested in his com- 
mentary that the words “in her lifetime” might be deleted. - But 
enough of this. It is a commentator’s business to interpret the text, 
not to amend without strong reason or to read his own fancies 
into it. s 

The teaching of the New Testament need not detain us long. We 
learn from the gospels (Mark vi. 18; Matt xiv. 3 seq.; Luke iii 19) 
that St. John the Baptist rebuked Herod Antipas for marrying his 
brothers wife: “it is not lawful,” he said, “for thee to have her.” 
In reality nothing can be made of this for or against the lawfulness 
of marriage with a deceased brother’s wife; much less can anything 

* In his letter to the Bishop of Lichfield, 


+ Dr. McCaul’s “Ancient Interpretation of Leviticus xviiL 18” (1859) is still worth 
reading. It establishes the true sense of the Targum and Peshitte , T the doubts 
of Dr. Pusey in a manner which is absolutely unanswerable. 
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be made of it against marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Josephus speaks of Herodias as one who married her husband's brother 
having, against all Jewish custom, “gone away from her husband 
“while he was yet living.™ Moreover, if the former husband had 
been dead, a surviving brother would have been justified in marrying 
her, for the former husband, though he had a daughter by Herodias, 
had no son. Much stress has been laid on the words of our blessed 
Lord in Mark x. 8, Matt. xix. 5, “ They,” i.e., husband and wife, “are 
“no more twain but one flesh.” Our Lord’s meaning seems to be 
that husband and wife are so perfectly united that they form as it 
were one person. This is the eternal idea of marriage, which cannot 
in the end be set aside to suit the temporary permission of divorce. 
Obviously the Lord’s words are limited to the lesson which He 
was enforcing. We cannot build upon them the theory that the 
woman’s relations are as close to the man as his own. Men and 
women cannot be literally and in every respect one flesh. Other- 
wise the death of the one would entail the simultaneous death of 
the other. 

Lastly, St. Paul (1 Cor. v.) condemns with horror the crime of the 
incestuous Corinthian who after his father’s death had married his 
stepmother. Even among the Gentiles, he indignantly exclaims, such 
impurity was “not so much as named.” St. Paul therefore assumed 
that affinity in this degree was an absolute bar to marriage. 
Certainly: but it is a very different thing to say that either St Payl 
or the Gentiles accepted the abstract principle that a man, so far as 
marriage went, must regard his wife’s relations as his own. In matter 
of fact the Gentiles held no such view, nor is there any evidence that 
it was the view of St. Paul. 

As one looks back on the history of a controversy which has raged in 
England with intermittent fury for more than half a century, it is natural 
to feel some weariness and regret but also a certain measure of comfort 
at the change which has come over the minds of men. They still differ 
in opinion, but we shall scarcely in time to come find two men of such 
colossal learning as Dr. McCaul on the one side and Dr. Pusey on 
the other insisting that the Levitical marriage law is absolutely 
binding on Christians. Nor, I think, would those who profoundly 
reverence the Old Testament as the organ of revelation and the 
divinely ordered preparation for Christ be willing to speak, as Dr. 
Pusey did, of every precept in the law as the direct utterance of God. 
Still less would they assume, as Dr. Pusey and Bishop Phillpotts do, 
that one part of the Old Testament can never by any possibility be at 
variance with another. It is easier than it used to be to be reason- 
gen to le apes aso ee) st 
Antipas. The argument is accepted by Dr. Pusey ("God's Prohibition of Mar- 


riage,” etc, 1860). But the view which Tertullian shared (Adv. Marc. iv. 34) does 
violence to the text of Josephus, and has found no acceptance. 
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able; to be charitable,- to desire to know the truth We complain 
sometimes that theology moves slowly: still it does move: “and the 
“thotghts of. men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 


W. E. ADDIS. 


4 


IL—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE NEW MARRIAGE Law. 


The Canon Law, as such; has no authority in this realm or in 
the Church of England. Were it binding we should be spared the 
extraordinary spectacle of a Church condemning as incestuous the 
marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s sister, while- ready to 
bless with every ceremony the' union of double first cousins) The 
Church of England in the latter case follows the Civil and in the 
formeér-the Canon Law; an Erastian compromise far more.worthy of 
moral condemnation than the-Statute enacted on August 28th last— 
the Deceased Wife’s Sisters Marriage Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VIL cap. 47). 

The mind of the passive resister is by this Act fully taken into 
account, while the legality of the marriage in question is placed on 
an unimpeachable‘basis. It is important actually to see how the Act 
has been, so’ far, received by the authorities of the Church, The 
Bishop of Carlisle, while he disapproves of these marriages, can see 
nothing in the Law of God against them. The Bishop of Hereford 
occupies much the‘same position. On the other hand, the Bishop of 
London has gone very far in his letter “to the Churchpeople of the 
“Diocese of London.” He points out— 

That the law of the Church remiains the same as it was before. 
E mee Surely, then, the first consequence is that no clergyman 
ought to solemnise such a marriage or lend his church for this 
purpose, and I take the responsibility, as Bishop, of exhorting 
the clergy of the dipcese not to do either of these things. 
The Bishop of Worcester states (the Times, September 2nd) that— 
Serious questions will arise as to how the Church must receive 
those who have violated what is still the Church’s law, which the 
Church must maintain on behalf of the divine ordinance of 
marriage. A q 
Some clergy have already decided to refuse the sacrament to those 
who marry under the sanction of the new Act. 

Now it is somewhat difficult to understand what these eminent 
prelates mean by “the Law of the Church.” It is not, as I have said, 
the Canon Law. No doubt, despite the dicta of very learned judges, 
there was a time when that law obtained in England. During the 
great period of the Papacy in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Corpus Juris Canonici gradually assumed its final form 
Gratian of Bologna codified the floating law of the Church and as 
expanded by the Decretals of Gregory IX, the Sext of Boniface VIL 
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and the Clementines it was accepted in England as elsewhere as the 
Common Law of the Western Church. Local legislation, indeed, 
affected different countries, and in England William Lyndwood in 
1430 produced his monumental commentary on the English Pro- 
vincial Constitutions. However, “they cortain,” wrote the late Dr. 
Maitland, “little that is new, and are only a brief appendix to the 
“Common Law of the Universal Church” The English Courts for 
enforcing this Common Law stood side by side with the Common 
Law Courts. Their jurisdictions inevitably overlapped and came 
into conflict. The Law of the Church was, however, a fact in England 
up to the time of the Reformation, and its Courts had large and 
oppresive powers. With the termination of Papal authority in England a 
change came. The Common Law of the Western Church was slowly 
modified and in so far as it remained it was referred to the King as 
its legislative source. It consists (said Lord Blackburn in the case of 
Mackonochie v. Lord Pensance in 1881) of “such canons and con- 
“stitutions ecclesiastical as have been allowed by general consent 
“and custom within the realm, and form . . . the King’s ecclesiastical 
“law.” It may be convenient to call these laws the laws of the 
Church of England, but they are in fact, as was pointed out in 
Caudrey’s case in 1591, the King’s Ecclesiastical Laws of England. 
Now these laws, emanating not from the Universal Church, but from 
the Crown of England, are unequal in their operative force. In so far as 
they have been enacted by the Crown by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, or in so far 
as they are part of the Common Law of England, they affect the laity. 
In all other cases their operative force is restricted to the clergy in their 
ecclesiastical capacity. For more than two centuries this has been 
well understood. In the famous case of Matthews v. Burdett, 
decided in 1702, it was held that if the King and clergy in Convoca- 
tion make a Canon it binds the clergy in re ecclesiastic, but it does 
not bind the laity since they are not represented in Convocation. 
Two years earlier it had been decided in Coz’s Case that the Canons 
of a Convocation do not bind the laity unless such Canons have the . 
sanction of an Act of Parliament. To endeavour to impose the 
Ecclesiastical Law of the King upon the laity without the sanction 
of Parliament would be unconstitutional and disloyal to every 
principle of the Establishment. 

It will, therefore, be convenient to look somewhat closely at the 
law as it affects the particular question in issus. . The Canon Law 
certainly forbids a marriage between a man and his deceased wife’s 
sister. The ground upon which it does so is difficult to ascertain 
It was a survival of that astounding doctrine of affinities which 
appeared, no man knows whence, in the early Middle Ages and grew 
at such a pace that there was a period in the thirteenth century 
when practically any existing marriage could be declared ab initio 
null and void on the ground of the affinity of the spouses. The 
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Popes intervened to check the doctrine of spiritual affinity, and the 
modern limitations were gradually reached These unhappily 
' included the union now in question. I say unhappily, for it is always 
dangerous to religion at large to formulate as a law of God based 
upon Scripture a rule of convenience which has no salient aspect of 
Divine emanation and is nowhere mentioned in the Bible. But the 
Law of God has been subjected to the same abuse as the Law of 
Nature. The names of both have been taken’ in vain too often to 
support doctrines evolved by schoolmen from the most unpromising 
premises. The early Church laid no fmal embargo on the marriage 
of.a man with his deceased wife’s sister. It appears to have regarded 
it as inexpedient, but certainly not ab initio null and void. 
Canon LXL of the Concilium Eliberiitanum in the year 305 AD. 
and Canon XVIIL of the “Apostolical Canons” are the strongest, 
early authorities against such marriages. This Council advised 
that: si quis post obitum uxoris suae sororem ejus duxerit et ipsa 
fuerit fidelis quinquennio à communidne placuit abstinere, nisi 
forte velocius dari pacem, necessitas cöegerit infirmitatis, The 
XVIIIth “Apostolic” Canon runs: Qui duas in conjugium sorores 
acceperit, vel filiam fratris, clericus esse non poterit However the 
‘Canon Law formulated the stricter rule, and this was adopted 
by the English Parliament after the Reformation. The Statute 
25 Hen. VIL c 22 declared marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister “within the degrees of marriage prohibited by God’s laws.” 
This declaration was sustained by subsequent legislation,“ and 
in 1563 a Table of Prohibited Degrees was set forth in pursuance 
of the law. The Table purported to be based on the eighteenth 
chapter of Leviticus—a little matter that has required some 
explanation since and occupied the Court of King’s Bench for an 
inordinate period in the year 1673. The point to be kept in mind is 
that the rule against the marriage in question was a statutory rule, 
and it was for that reason and no other binding upon the lieges of 
the Crown. Those who talk about the Law of the Church cannot ` 
fall back upon the Canon Law, which was abandoned, in so far as 
it seemed inconvenient, with deliberation nearly four centuries, ago. 
The much discussed Canon 99 of 1603 was made in pursuance of 
the existing Statute Law, and the fact is bluntly stated in the Canon 
itself. It runs as follows :— 


No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the 
laws of God, and expressed in a Table set forth by authority in 
the year of our Lord God 1563. . And all marriages so made and 
contracted shall be adjudged incestuous and unlawful, and conse- 
quently shall be dissolved as void from the beginning, and the 
parties so married shall by course of law be separated. 


‘This Canon is Erastian to the last degree. It is ay founded 
* a8 Hen. VIIL c 7; 3a Hen. VIII. © 38. 
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on the Statute Law of the land and with the statutory alteration of 
that law falls to the ground, one would suppose, so far as the 
alteration extends. Is it to be seriously contended that in the case 
of a clergyman (upon whom alone if upon anyone this Canon is 
binding) marrying his deceased wife’s sister the marriage is incestuous 
and unlawful and capable of dissolution by course of law? To assert 
that this Canon is still in force and to endeavour to enforce it is to 
pick a quarrel between Church and State and to bring disaster upon 
the Church of England. No statesman could risk a quarrel in ‘such 
a cause. Even in the sixteenth century the case against such 
marriages was not argued with any heart by the great Bishops. All 
that Bishop Jewell could say was this :— 


Albeit I be not forbidden by plain words to marry my wife’s 
Sister, yet am I forbidden so to do by other words, which by 
exposition are plain enough. For when God commandeth me 
I shall not marry my brother’s wife, it follows directly by the 
same that He forbids me to marry my wife’s sister. For between 
one man and two sisters, and one woman and two brothers, is 
like analogy-and proportion. 
The argument is weak enough in itself when we consider the par- 
ticulanity of the Pentateuchal law and the case of Jacob, but it is 
reduced to a minimum of evaporation when the fact is recalled that 
according to the Mosaic law as expounded to our Lord a man was 
bound to marry his brother’s widow if there were no issue of the late 
Marriage. Yet this argument is practically adopted by Sir Walter 
Phillimore (Ecclesiastical Law, vol. i, p. 571), who bases this so-called 
law of God upon “parity of reason.” It was this same parity of 
reason that produced the bewildering maze of spiritual affinity that 
` confounded the morals of the Middle Ages. If the sixteenth century 
had no very strong reasons to adduce in favour of the Canonical rule, 
the courts in the seventeenth century, as we shall see directly, were 
sorely tempted to set it aside altogether. 

I wish, however, to consider this peint in connection with Section 4 
of the Act of 1907. That clause might well have been watched with 
suspicion by the Lords Spiritual The present Government is said 
not to regard the Established Church with favour, and certainly that 
Church regards the Government with suspicion. Hence its gifts were 
to be received with an even eye: Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
Certainly this section, which places a clergyman of the Church of 
England in a different position to other men with regard to the law, 
is a questionable gift If a clergyman has married or marries his 
deceased wife’s sister he is not relieved from any ecclesiastical censure 
to which he would have been liable if this Act had not been passed. 
Consider for a moment his position. According to the “Law of the 
“Church” he is guilty of incest—that is to say if Canon 99 on this point 
has not joined the Canons that were relegated to oblivion by the 
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English Church about the year 1533. What penalty could be too 
great for such a crime? The Ecclesiastical Law of the King knows 
of many penalties meet for clergymen who have disgraced their 
cloth. Some they share with laymen, penalties. such as admoni- 
tion, penance, exclusion from the privileges of the Church, and. 
excommunication. Laymen are-now. frankly threatened with those: 
penalties .(which may possibly extend to six months’ imprisbn- 
ment) by some hardy Churchmen who disapprove of the new Act. 
But there are reserved for the clergy: heavier penalties. There. 
ig suspension, there is deprivation, there is degradation, there are 
the severe punishments contamed in the Clergy Discipline Statutes 
of 1840 and 1892. , Certainly all these penalties swing above the’ 
head of a clergyman who dares to take advantage of his legal 
` rights.) They mean, in a word, professional ruin and loss not.only of 
preferment but of livelihood, and possible liability to disastrous costs. 
Can it be conceived that these extreme measures will be undertaken? 
The avowed enemies of the Church would then indeed have cause to 
rejoice, But it is by no meang certain that the victory would lie 
with those who would promote the prosecution in Ecclesiastical or 
other Courts: Is it certain that any ecclesiastical offence would have 
been committed, an offence that would awaken that legal lion, 
“ecclesiastical censure”? The mighty suit of Hil/ v. Good, decided 
, in the year 1673, may be commended to the attention of those who 
doubt if an ecclesiastical offence could be committed by the marriage 
of a clergyman with his deceased wife’s sister. In that case the 
Official of the Bishop of Hereford raised in the Spiritual Court (with 
some venom, $0 it was alleged) a question as to the validity of the 
marriage-of a man and his deceased wife’s sister. In order to check : 
these proceedings a writ of prohibition was prayed in-the King’s 
Bench, and after a lengthy argument the prohibition to the Spiritual 
Court, in effect terminating the proceedings, was issued. So far the 
Courts upheld the validity of the marriage. Unfortunately pro- 
ceedings did not stop here. The matter was held by the Court, in 
the erroneous belief that the Statute 32 Hen. VIIL was still in force, 
to be one in which the Civilians of Doétor’s Commons must be 
consulted. At that date all knowledge of the Canon Law was 
restricted to these Civilians The Court felt bound to -bow 
to the opinion expressed and the prohibition was withdrawn. 
Certainly no more unconvincing judgment or argument (learned 
though it was) was ever delivered. Any one who will take. the 
trouble to read the twenty-five pages or so devoted to the matter in 
Vaughan’s Reports (edition 1677, page 302) will feel that the con- 
clusion reached could never have been reached at the present day. 
It is certainly not impossible that the whole of this ground may now 
have to be covered again. If a clergyman is attacked by his Bishop 
- inthe Spiritual Court under Section 4 of the Act of 1907 he will be 
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in a position either in that court or elsewhere to show that marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister is not an offence that ever rightly 
involved ecclesiastical penalties—that it is an offence against neither 
religion nor morals. If, however, the Bishop succeeds in his suit 
and convinces the Court that it is incest* for a clergyman to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister, then the clergyman, even if none of the 
fiercer penalties of the law are enforced against him, is certainly in a 
bad way. “When once an offence against the ecclesiastical law,” 
said Baron Pollock in the somewhat recent case of Heywood v. the 
Bishop of Manchester (12 Q.B.D. 404: 1884), “has been established 
“which would justify deprivation, then this Court is powerless to 
“enter into the question of degree, and it must be left to the Bishop 
“to consider as a matter of judicial discretion, not merely what is the 
“character of the act itself, but whether the manner and persistency 
“of its commission is such as to affect the fitness of the clerk who is 
“presented to him for admission.” The clergyman is, therefore, 
certainly in a bad way. For him there is no locus pænitentiæ. The 
Legislature has declared him married, the Poor Law will compel him 
to maintain his wife. The manner and persistency of his offence is 
beyond doubt and so, like a Chamber Deacon of the Middle Ages, he 
must beg his bread from door to door. But if his case is bad, that of 
the Church is worse. One prosecution would rend her asunder; 
would do more to alienate her from all that is best in the country 
than a hundred cases of Ornaments. There is no question of morals 
involved. The Church indeed is estopped from the plea that God’s 
Law is broken. She must either base the plea on the Canon Law 
or the Statute Law. The King’s Ecclesiastical Law is useless for 
the purpose. The Statute Law now holds that the Law of God 
is not broken by such marriages) The Canon Law was abandoned 
long ago. How can the Church say that this is a breach of a Divine 
ordinance contained in the Canon Law and yet celebrate marriages 
between cousins equally forbidden by that law? The present writer, 
as a member of the Church of England and as one who believes that 
the future of the nation largely depends upon the vitality of that Church, 
ventures to protest against a policy that is open to deadly criticism 
from Canonist and Anthropologist alike. Let the Church reserve her 
forces for great issues and not fritter away strength in a cause that 
has no ultimate merits. The whole issue was one not of morals but 
of social convenience, and that is a question for the nation and not 
the Church to decide. And the nation has decided. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


* The ecclesiastical offence must be incest or nothing (see the case of Harris v 
Hicks, 2 Salkeld’s Reports, p. 548). The offender in this case cannot hope to escape 
the penalty of public penance, since relief from this is only given when the inces- 
tuous intercourse ceases; and such intercourse in this case cannot cease for fear of 
the penalties that would arise in another Court exercising the jurisdiction and 
powers of the old Ecclesiastical Courte—the Divorce Court. 
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Ne 
IS MOROCCO A SERBONIAN BOG OR A FUTURE 
PROVINCE OF GREATER FRANCE? 


FRICA, like the great Serbonian Bog of yore that lay between 
Damiata and Mount Cassius, has at various times engulfed 
numerous armies, swallowed untold sums of money and blasted high 
political hopes, proving at once the grave of diplomatic designs and 
the ruin of military forces. That it will continue to merit its reputa- 
tion has been the belief of some Germans and the hope of others ever 
since the final protocol of the Algegiras Conference was signed and 
France recovered her position, if not her prestige, in Morocto. 
Bismarck’s policy, which Prince von Biilow still professes to pursue, 
was simple, as are all genial creations. It consisted in urging France 
to seek in Colonial ventures compensation for her losses at home. 
Tonkin, Madagdscar, Morocco were to be welcomed as excellent 
substitutes for Alsace and Lorraine, and in time the Republic was to 
become a powerful member of the Continental League against 
England. Such was Bismarck’s plan, in essentials; and it was taken 
over by his successors, who received their instructions from the Kaiser. 
France was to be isolated in Europe and sent out on a wild-goose 
chase in Africa and Asia. And for twenty years that plan was 
successful The Germans meanwhile grew stronger, wealthier, more 
numerous; friends vied with enemies in bidding for their alliance, 
while France remained a sort of pariah, forsaken and shunned by 
almost all Indeed for a long time Germany alone evinced a keen 
desire to set her on the road to Colonial conquests and help her 
` forward there. Hence, at the Madrid Conference the delegates from 
Berlin supported France warmly. Her claim to Tumis, or at any 
rate her desire to expand in that direction, was efficaciously seconded 
by the first Chancellor. Bound for Africa? Bom voyage, The 
Franco-Chinese struggle found Germany still ready to stand by her 
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late foe. But there was as yet no return, not even verbal gratitude. 
Finally Wilhelm’s ire was roused. Then came the Morocco problem, 
and with it a sudden change. The Kaiser, reversing his policy in the 
hope, it may be, of showing France the value of the splendid services 
his Government had been rendering her for nothing, forfeited the 
fruits of many years’ strenuous endeavours. Germany had received 
no thanks for her good offices in Tunis and Turkey. Let her show 
herself Jess obliging in Morocco and then her help would be estimated 
at its real worth, That was the idea It was a reasonable view in 
appearance, reasonable but hardly statesmanlike. The Emperor 
staked too much on ane throw of the dice—and he lost. 

But the change from the Bismarckian policy had begun long before 
the Anglo-French entente. Indeed, it may be said to have been 
contemporary with the dismissal of the first Chancellor. The 
youthful monarch had set his heart on visiting Paris, on fascinating 
the French and hypnotising them into frank acceptance of the Treaty 
of Frankfurt and resignation to the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 
But it was a vicious circle: the reconcilement must precede and yet 
it could only follow on the Kaiser’s entry into the French capital 
But once the plan was conceived, ostentatious, almost obtrusive, 
advances were among the principal means employed to realise it 
Whenever his Majesty met a Frenchman, he met a friend and treated 
him as a boon companion. Whenever death carried off a marshal, an 
admiral, a President of the Republic, the Kaiser’s telegram was the 
first official expression of condolence. French writers were welcomed 
to Berlin more effusively than an Encyclopedist by Fritz. The 
Emperor was become as a Frenchman and a Parisian. Finally his 
Majesty went so far in his friendly advances that three years ago, 
setting aside considerations of imperial dignity, he earnestly requested 
King Victor Emmanuel to arrange a meeting for him with President 
Loubet in Italy. And the ally declined. Then the reaction set in 
and Germany set her face against France. This personal policy was 
neither statesmanlike nor efficacious. One of its earliest results 
was that France emerged from her isolation, finding many friends 
and alies, but Germany was not among them. She has no less than 
five strong and trustworthy allies to-day, and is on cordial terms 
with several other Powers as well Never since the days of 
Napoleon L was France so influential in the diplomatic sphere. 
Three times M. Delcassé was able to decline the offers of armed 
assistance made by one of these Powers simply because he knew that 
the threats uttered by the Berlin Foreign Office amounted to no more 
than bluff. Thanks to Germany, France in the Morocco question has 
scored a triumph which the kingdom of Louis Philippe, the Empire 
of Napoleon II., and the Republic had successively coveted and 
striven for in vain. Yet Germany has but incensed her neighbour in 
lieu of conciliating her. 
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THE GENESIS OF KAISER WILHELM’S MOROCCO 
i . POLICY. 


What Bismarck would have done, had he been in power, is not hard 
to divine. In all probability he would have wished France joy of 
Morocco, thus creating another claim to her good will, without, how- 
ever, becoming importunate or indifferent, and he would have allowed 
her rope enough in Al Maghreb to fetter her for another twenty 
vears. What the Kaiser’s scheme was it is needless to inquire: his 
policy was neither one, coherent, nor successful. It was too highly 
coloured with the changing sheen of personal sentiment. Instead of 
keeping France busied in other Continents and isolated in Europe, he 
first contributed to provide her with most helpful allies, and then 
fancied that they were allies only in name. That seemingly was 
the genesis of the Morocco freak, which was conceived of as an 
English song without words, to which Germany would supply the 
accompaniment of deeds) There are strong reasons for believing 
that, despite the Anglo-French entente, the Kaiser regarded England’s 
friendship for France as, mere lip-love, and assumed that if Europe, 
having approved the stipulation respecting English control in Egypt, 
drew the line at a French protectorate in Morocco, nobody would be 
more pleased than perfidious Albion. Nor was this optimism wholly 
groundless, An English journal had given utterance to views which 
, could be, and were, taken as confirmation of this belief. The writer 
chuckled at the idea that Lord Lansdowne had achieved a 
Bismarckian feat, satisfying England’s demands in Egypt and New- 
 foundland in return for a free hand for France in Morocco, which the 
other interested Powers would peremptorily veto. 

Moreover, the best British traditions were opposed to French pre- 
ponderance in Morocco, bitterly opposed to it Lord Clarendon in 
1857, alluding to Napoleon’s offer, made I think to Lord Cowley, 
to “square ” England in Egypt on condition that France might annex 
Morocco, stigmatised the proposal as an imitation of the partition of 
Poland and a most immoral act which no English Government would 
entertain. A few years later he reminded John Russell of Nelson’s 
words that Tangier must come under the rule of a neutral Power or 
else be taken over by England. In a word, it was an established 
dogma of political orthodoxy in Great Britain that France must, at 
all costs be kept out of Morocco. And Kaiser Wilhelm IL imagined 
that this dogma was still de fide. Nor was this his only error. He 
seems also to have believed that Morocco was an absolute monarchy; 
one and indivisible, whose Sultan’s will was law. Therefore to win 
over Muley Abdul Aziz would be to have the great Barbary State in 
tow. Such were some of the data on which Germany’s Morocco 
policy was grounded. 

The Kaiser accordingly planned his visit to the Empire of Muley 
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Abdul Aziz, That was to be the turning point in Franco-German 
relations. The Republic must choose one thing or the other: “the 
“velvet or the mailed fis.” “My visit,” said his Majesty, “is for the 
“Sultan, in whom I see an independent monarch.” “Free Morocco,” 
was also gracefully alluded to and the hope expressed that it would 
be thrown open to the peaceful competition of all countries And as- 
for the means of furthering German interests “I will treat only with 
“the Sultan, the perfectly free lord of this land” Now, the Sultan 
is not “lord of this land”—very far from it He had never wielded 
much authority in the interior of his so-called kingdom, and when 
Kaiser Wilhelm landed on Moorish soil, Abdul Aziz’s power was 
waning fast, for personally he is not the man to fill the throne of 
his father, he lacks the stuff of which great monarchs are made, and 
his very merits—European virtues—are strong solvents of prestige 
and power in the greatest of the Barbary States. 


THE MOORISH MONARCH AND HIS WAYS. 


Muley Hassan, his father, was every inch a king and every thought 
a Mohammedan. He hated the Christians, loved his charger, lived 
by the sword and enjoyed the din of battle—a brave and straight 
man after Mohammed’s own heart. But even he was not “the 
* “perfectly free lord of this land,” nor of any large part of it. His 
authority was always being called in question; his “faithful” subjects 
lapsing overnight into the condition of daring rebels, in many of- 
whom he blithely fleshed his sabre. True, he burned to win the 
position of civil head of Morocco instead of contenting himself with 
the secondary rôle of spiritual chief, and if time were given him—a 
much longer time than is allotted to mortals—he might have 
succeeded. But he died before making perceptible progress, and as 
he had chosen no successor among his three sons, his chamberlain, 
Si Akhmed Ben ‘Musa, fixed upon the youngest, the son of a 
Circassian woman, a boy of fourteen years. But he wisely kept 
Sultan Muley’s death a secret, had the corpse “done up” to look like 
a living monarch and food daily set before it, and had it brought in 
procession to the city of the Shereef’s graves. When the psycho- 
logical moment had came he proclaimed that Sultan Muley Hassan 
was dead, adding “Long live Sultan Abdul Aziz, the son and heir 
“whom he has wisely chosen to. succeed him.” “Long may he live,” 
cried all whom it concerned, and the new reign began with Si Akhmed 
as Grand Vizier. 

The new and “perfectly free lord of this land” was then a lad of 
fourteen, tall, well built and dignified in appearance. He is also 
_ Teputed to be well meaning, docile and progressive—in the European 
sense of these terms. His Vizier, who was wise in the Moorisk 
sense of the word, sent the monarch’s two brothers tc prison—out of 
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harm’s way—and came to terms with the British infidel. Sir Arthur 
Nicolson was alleged by some of Abdul Aziz’s subjects’ to be the 
perfectly free lord of this land, and they ground their snowy teeth 
as they spoke. They admit that the youthful Sultan is intelligent, 
curious and mild mannered. But they add that some of the three 
‘hundred women of his harem are equally shrewd and sweet and avid 
of knowledge. That, however, is not the type of man whom the 
people wish to have at their head. They want a genuine despot, a 
ruler with an iron rod like Muley Ismail, who delighted in cruelty and 
treated his subjects like vermin. Abdul Ariz, they say, is but a 
woman in man’s clothing. He possesses a menagerie, for which he © 
paid £20,000 to a Jew, which is the joy of his heart And his 
subjects grumble at the expense. When his favourite beasts have to- 
be fed on living animals, the sensitive Sultan turns shuddering away. 
He cannot endure the sight Again, his predecessors would have 
beheaded half the members of their suite if they had dared to pilfer 
all the ice of their master’s ice machine, as Abdul Aziz’s courtiers 
recently did and did with perfect impunity. This ruler’s delight is not 
‘in wielding the sword, but in using the labour-saving, wonder-working 
machines of European civilisation. Thus he spent large sums of 
money on bicycles, miniature railways, ice machines, gramophones, 
cinematographs, photographic cameras, and other devices of latter- 
day ingenuity. And between these devil’s baits and the three hundred 
wives in his harem he divided his attention and his revenue, while 
his people were anathematising him for selling his country to the 
English “May Allah pity his people and send them a saviour, a 
“Mahdi!” they prayed. For the dynasty of the Filali Shereefs is a 
family whose power is purely religious, an emanation of their kinship 
to Mohammed. 


SULTAN IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM. 


Allah sent them no Mahdi, but several claimants to the throne, 
none of whom the sweet, gentle Muley Aziz has yet been able to 
suppress. Consequently there has not been ideal order in Merocco 
of late years. The first would-be Sultan was Bu Hamara, whose 
story is plain, probable and false. He affirms that He is the late 
‘Sultan’s eldest son, Muley Mohammed, who escaped from the prison 
in which the Grand Vizier, Si Akhmed, had confmed him. The tale 
being believed by the people, the Government showed the real Muley 
Mohammed through the prison bars in Mekimez to a curious deputa- 
tion. But the members of the deputation lacking criteria were 
unable to form, still less to impose, an opinion different from that of 
the multitude. So Bu Hamara still holds the field in the north- 
western districts and passes there as Muley Mohammed. In parts 
of the north the real one-eyed fanatic, Muley Mohammed, is the 
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favourite. But by far the most serious claimant or roghi is the late 
Sultan’s second son, Muley Hafid, whose name has only just 
cropped up. 

Muley Hafid is made of royal clay, not of the plebeian stuff of 
which Abdul Aziz is moulded. He is at once an intrepid warrior and 
a consummate diplomatist He has been tested severely in both 
capacities, and in neither has he been found wanting. The court of 
the late Sultan, moved mainly by mistrust, sent him away from 
Fez and gave him several arduous tasks, in attempting which he 
might easily have found a sudden, if honourable death. Thus to the 
disturbed Tadla district—behind Casa Blanca—which was a veritable 
hornets’ nest, he was despatched to restore order. Muley Hafid 
entered it bravely and fought his way to victory and popularity. 
He brandished his sabre most effectively, and what he could not 
accomplish by dint of bravery he achieved by the arts of diplomacy. 
He would often set tribe against tribe, and siding with the victor 
share his triumpb. In time the people looked up to him for leader- 
ship, and as he had clear notions of arithmetic and economy and 
husbanded his financial resources, they regard him as the heaven-sent 
ruler, perhaps even a Mahdi. Muley Hafid, who is now virtually the 
Sultan of the South, would probably still be in prison to-day if it had 
not been for the pretender, who called himself Muley Mohammed. 
The Government, seeing that even though imprisoned or dead the 
king’s brothers might still be pretenders, set this brother of the 
Sultan free and made him Governor of Marakesh. It was a wise 
move and for a time everything went well. In the loyalty of his 
brother the Sultan had great faith, And not without reason, for the 
Governor resisted strong temptation long and manfully. Now that 
he has been proclaimed Sultan by the Muezzin and is become the 
hero and the spokesman of many times more people than his weak- 
minded brother rules, he has deemed it his duty to give way and obey 
the voice of—Allah He is said to ‘resemble his father, Muley Hassan, 
in his devotion to Islam, his dislike of foreigners, his taste for fighting. 
Like him, too, he holds that if once Morocco accepts European 
Fip and European civilisation the country will lose its independ- 
ence, the people their religion, and the faithful their future in heaven 
and on earth. Hence his religious zeal and patriotic determination. 
And he could not now go back, if he would. Muley Hafid having 
cast the die must abide by the throw. 

Raisuli is another of the personages in Morocco with whom 
Europeans have to reckon. He belongs to the ancient profession of 
which Robin Hood was an ornament in England, and he makes his 
power felt as an ambitious bandit should How and why he captured 
Kaid Maclean are interesting questions still awaiting answers. But 
Raisuli feels that if Morocco was sold to the English by Si Akhmed, 
it is undoubtedly sold to the French by the present Grand Vizier, 
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Ben Sliman. And he wants tp rescue it Asch’ to som patriotio. 
Still more interesting from several -points of view is the man who is 
credited with having instigated the explosion of anti-foreign feeling 
‘at Casa Blanca, Ma el Ainin, “the wizard,” whose followers obey him 
implicitly from Fez to Senegal. Already legend has been busy with 
the name and fame of this Saharan savant, who has written numerous 
‘treatises de omnibus rebus ef quibusdam aliis, and has founded a 
powerfyl religious confraternity. If, as may be assumed, all the 
members of this sodality are saturated with the anti-foreign feelings 
that actuate Ma el Ainin, the French may prepare for unpleasant 
experiences. In any case,-the present ruler of Al Maghreb,* Muley 
Abdul Aziz, cannot aptly be termed a “perfectly free lord of this 
‘land” To-day he is at most a Sultan ix’ partibus infidelium, and 
to-morrow he may be a prisoner in exile or the tenant of a grave. 


SHEREEF AND KAISER: A MOORISH MIRAGE. 


In view of those facts there is a strong dose of humour in the 
wording of the Algeciras Protocol, which runs: “La police sera 
“placée sous lauthorité souveraine de sa Majesté le Sultan.” Where, 
-on¢ may inquire, is the police? which might possibly have hindered 
the outbreak of anti-foreign feeling. And common sense, if not echo, 
answers, where the sovereign power of his Shereefian Majesty is: in 
the limbo ‘of things that might have been. What the Moors are 
asking, and some of them—like Sid Mokri, who represented Morocco 
at the Algeciras Conference—are asking with waning hope and 
faith, is when will the German Kaiser throw the weight of his 
authority in the scale of justice and help his friend, Sultan Muley 
Adub Aziz? When? What many Europeans are asking is whether 
the Morocco freak was not an ill-advised attempt to turn Abdul Aziz 
against France in order afterwards to reconcile the two for a con- 
sideration? The grounds for such a surmise are many. Among 
them are the repeated assurances made at the time by Prince Bilow 


to the French Ambassador in Berlin, M. Bihourd, that Germany’s 


experiment might fail, and if it did, the Kaiser would then give the 
Government of the Republic a free hand. This is a curious aspect of 
the diplomatic relations between the two Powers which is well worth 
noting. “Prince von Bülow has repeated to me,” M. Bihourd wrote, 
“that the German Government desires the maintenance’ of the present 
“independence of the Sultan and of the integrity of his empire, while 


“holding itself ready to reserve the future for France. He assured , 


“me that Germany could not do to-day what she certainly might have 
“done a twelvemonth ago, and what she might perhaps be able to do 


* 


“in a years time. The Emperor having incurred an obligation to 


* One of the names of Morocco. It means the west. 
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“the Sultan cannot abandon him, but the future belongs to him 
“who can wait. It is necessary that the independence of the Sultan 
“be proclaimed, and that an organisation be attempted by the Powers. 
“If the experiment fails, as is very possible, then France may 
“take over the rôle which she desires.™ 

The presentiment was fulfilled. Not only that imperial experi- 
ment, but likewise the Kaiser's personal policy, in so far as it aimed 
at shaping Germany’s relations to France, proved a failure. 

For the postulates on which that policy was grounded turned out 
to be imaginary, not real Thus Great Britain no longer held that 
her vital interests would be imperilled if Morocco were drawn 
within the sphere of French influence. It was a grave mistake‘to 
suppose that Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues would rejoice 
exceedingly if Germany’s veto deprived the Republic of the free hand 
which they had guaranteed. Not only was the British nation willing 
to keep to the bargain, it was eager to help France to reap the profit, 
and was prepared to make very considerable sacrifices for the 
purpose. This fact came as a most unpleasant revelation to the 
German Kaiser during the Algegiras Conference, and when Count 
Wolff Metternich stated that even Sir Arthur Nicolsén had coun- 
selled his French colleagues to abandon his standpoint on the 
question of the police in Casa Blanca, Sir Edward Grey scouted the 
allegation as impossible and had his instructions to Sir Arthur 
published wrdi et orbi. 

In like manner the assumption that the Sultan, Muley Abdul Aziz, 
is “a perfectly free lord” of Morocco was belied by everyday 
incidents) The kingdom of Al Maghreb was seen to be a collective 
name for various races, tribes and semi-independent States who 
together number from seven to nine or ten millions, and include 
white-skinned highland Berbers, lowland Arabs, mongrel Moors, old 
world Jews of the interior who speak corrupt Arabic as well as correct 
Berber, immigrant Jews of the coast towns, and a number of genuine 
negroes. The warlike tribes of the interior were never yet tamed 
by Romans or Arabs, and even to-day they are ready to die fighting 
for they independence. Nor should it be forgotten that the Sultan 
is in reality a Shereef, a spiritual head, not a worldly ruler. The 
idea that he is a despot, whose word is law, can be entertained only 
by members of that one-half of the world which does not know how 
the other half lives. Many of Abdul Aziz’s predecessors strove hard 
to add the worldly to the spiritual power, but they died leaving the 
plan a pium desiderium. Such being the real state of things a policy 
based on the supposition that the six or seven mullion inhabitants of 
Al Maghreb would follow his Shereefian Majesty to Potsdam or the 
Wilhelmstrasse must necessarily be unsuccessful. 


t The French Yellow Book. The italics are mine. 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET AND KAISER WILHELM: A 
MEETING THAT NEVER CAME OFF. 


But there is another reason why Germany’s policy must fail, It 
emanated from a purely personal impulse. The Kaiser appears to 
have suddenly become wrath with France, Italy and Great Britain in 
the spring of 1904. Shortly before he had expressed to the King of 
Italy a strong desire to meet the President of the Republic, not only 
‘because of the esteem in which’ he held M. Loubet personally, but 
also because of his friendly feelings towards France and the French. 
And he mentioned the time and the place at which it would suit him 
to come together with the first citizen of the Republic: at the close of 
his Mediterranean trip and in Italy. The Kaiser’s desire is under- 
stood to have been ardent, his words were suasive and his confidence 
firm. But the King shrank from the ré/e of go-between. His reasons 
have been variously conjectured, but never authoritatively formulated. 
In all probability M. Loubet would have had no objection to the 
proposed interview, but he never had the chance of refusing it. And 
the Kaiser is alleged to have felt irritated with both France and 
Italy. Inde tra.- 

The Kaiser’s line of action led to discomfiture and isolation. For 
he forthwith openly and deliberately joined issue with France, who 
claimed a position of preponderance in Morocco, and he allowed it 
to be understood that he would not recoil from war itself if arguments 
proved bootless! Arguments did prove bootless, yet to-day he 
recognises that preponderant position which the Republic has mean- 
while taken by force. The Algeciras parchments might now be 
thriftily used for palimpsests. Among the tangible and unwelcome 
results of the Kaiser's policy are a considerable decline of Germany’s 
political prestige in Morocco, as well as à loss inflicted ‘upon German 
property and trade there, and a degree of friction between Germany 
and France which it will need a deal of lubricating to remove. And 
besides all this, the Kaiser’s entry into Paris is to-day as far distant 


‘as ever. And—the uñkindest cut of all—France has humiliatéd 


Germany in the eyes of the Moors, yet she has the certitude that 
her quarrel will be espoused by the entire civilised world ° ` 


2 


PRESENT FRUITS AND FUTURE PROMISE. 


On the credit side of the German ledger there is little to set down, 
at most a few French blunders, which, however, have already been 
condoned. Thus too few troops were landed at first, Casa Blanca 
was bombarded without greater need or justification than the desire 
of proving to the Moors, Arabs and Berbers, that whatever promises 
the Kaiser might make, France could have her own way in Al 
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Maghreb—a poor justification for the massacre of the Arabs who had 
protected the houses of Europeans agamst Berber bandits. But all 
things considered, the Republic has by far the best of the bargain. 
Morocco is surely destined ultimately to come under the control of 
France, who has now a loyal British as well as a faithful Russian 
friend, and can, if she will, at any moment have a German ally. 

_ Less than a Great Power by her population and her effective means 
of offence and defence, France is foremost among World Powers in 
Colonial possessions, in wealth and in international importance. As 
for Morocco being a Serbonian bog, much will depend on the states- 
manship of the French Foreign Secretary and the strategy of the 
General in charge of the expedition. The conquest of Al Maghreb 
will be very difficult and very costly—probably more arduous and 
more expensive than that of Algiers. It may well be that the peace- 
loving public in France will grudge the sacrifices demanded. Such 
is the opinion of competent outsiders. But that the conquest is 
feasible nobody can for a moment doubt. The warlike tribes may 
fight like lions and die like heroes, but they cannot make a stand 
against the artillery of latter-day armies. 

The subjection of Morocco therefore is but a matter of money and 
time. Before the Chamber reassembles, the bill will probably have 
exceeded a hundred million francs. And that is but the first phasis. 
M. Pichon’s note of September 2nd, proposing to police the coast 
towns temporarily with a force not of natives but of French and 
‘Spaniards, has been well received by the Powers. It is obviously a 
deviation from the lines laid down in the Algeciras Act, but it seems 
to be indispensable to the efficient protection of life and property, 
and perhaps an adequate alternative to a costly military expedition. 

- Germany’s attitude as foreshadowed by her reply lacks clearness. 
The officials in the Wilhelmstrasse recognise the accomplished facts 
of which Casa Blanca is the scene, but fear they might be repeated 
in other cities if a police force not provided for by the Algegiras Act 
were created there. They also seem anxious that France should 

“employ an adequate military force to get the upper hand of the 
Moors. Interpreted into plainer language, that may mean that a 
French military expedition on a grand scale would be welcomed by 
Germany. It will certainly not be welcomed by France. But 
possibly there is no hurry. The Republic, if it is prudent, may 
perhaps take its time. Morocco, which France has been striving for 
under Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, and the Third Republic, and . 
which was denied her by all the Powers, is now grudged her by 
none. Whether therefore a powerful military expedition be 
despatched this year or the problem be dealt with slowly and by 
degrees is immaterial. A French North African Empire stretching 
from Senegambia to Tripoli is in process of formation. 
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THE KAISER’S TRIP TO PARIS. 


Paris has a potent charm for Wilhelm II., who, unlike the everyday 


man, cannot set out when he will for the attractive, sinful city. For 
it draws him not only by its intrinsic charms, but also because. it is 
forbidden fruit. For years he has been striving to break the spell 
that keeps him on the eastern side of the Vosges. But in vain: 

for the ghost of Alsace and Lorraine has always arisen between him 
and the fulfilment of his desire. No Government could answer for 
the consequences if the Kaiser came to Paris before the whilom 
French provinces have been forgotten. It is utterly impossible, say, 
French patriots. Impossible? Perhaps. But then contemporary 


history is made up of combinations which were ridiculed as impossible’ 


shortly before they were realised. To most thoughtful Englishmen 
a French protectorate of Morocco was impossible—until a quite 
recent date. The notion too that Great Britain should be destined 
to tighten and strengthen the bonds of friendship between France 
and Russia would have been derided two years ago as a pointless 
- joke. In a word, “impossible” is a term which finds no place in the 
dictionary of diplomatists. Difficult the Paris visit certainly is, but 
none the less Kaiser Wilhelm as latest ally of the Republic may 
yet drive down the Boulevard des Capucines sitting in a state 
‘carriage ‘harnessed à Za Daumont side by side with President 
Fallières or President Falli¢res’ successor, while some French officer 
may take his place in the first German train that rolls along the 
Bagdad railway. And the Germans, who are still looking for their 
place in the sun, may find that and something more in Anatolia and 
comfort themselves with the reflection that if the French have snapped 
up the last square mile of territory to be appropriated in Europe, 
the Germans will take the fruitful provinces that remain as the sick 
man’s legacy in Asia Minor. And after that? After that there 
may be curious and partly unforeseen developments, analogous to 
those which ensued in Olympus when ,the offended goddess threw an 
apple among the guests at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. ` 


KING AND KAISER AS JOURNALISTS IMAGINED THEM. 


On the 14th August, in the massive castle of Wilhelmshöhe; at the 
foot of the Sparrowhawk Wood, King Edward was the guest of his 
nephew Kaiser Wilhelm. Over three years had elapsed since the last 
visit was described by semi-official Press organs in the Fatherland as 
“a political event of far-reaching significance.” One journal wrote: 
“The King’s visit has shown clearly that the eszente with France has 
“not deprived German-English friendship of its cordiality.” Later on 
it became known that the visit had not achieved any results that were 
far-reaching, had not even contributed to render the relations between 
the two countries friendly. After that rumours were as plentiful as 
blackberries, and some of the most sensational dovetailed with 
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undoubted facts. A twelvemonth ago King Edward paid a flying visit 
to Princess Margaret of Prussia in Friedrichstrasse, where he met the 
German Emperor, dined with him and conversed with him. And to 
the imaginary question of the public how was the meeting? journalists 
returned the stereotyped answer, “uncommonly cordial ;.the Kaiser 
“kissed the King on both cheeks.” Again, “contrary to the weak 
“expectations that were bound up with the meeting, the opinion is 
“now held that it will confer advantages.” And, finally, “it is now 
“certain that the Cronberg interview has resulted in material 
“progress."* Yet that same interview was described by the same 
journals this year as frosty. “Last year King Edward and Sir Chas. 
“Hardinge were cool, reserved, buttoned up. Yesterday everything 
“was different, easier, friendlier, more cordial. Confidence has 
“returned, the understanding is re-established.” “The open, friendly 
“spirit in which Kaiser and King met each other to-day was absent in 
“Cronberg The King manifested that winsome friendliness which, 
“despite all his savoir faire, is lacking when in his heart he thinks 
“differently. Kaiser Wilhelm displayed all the fine courtesy which 
“constitutes the very essence of his being, but which does not come 
“fully into play when his heart is not wholly with it To-day it was 
“mamfest: honest in handshake and! gesture.” Homely people will 
feel profound sympathy with the good monarchs who last year were 
compelled probably by high State reasons to repress and disguise, 
their sentiments and play a part. What moral anguish they must 
have undergone! But this year their frankness and sincerity had 
free play and they made the most of it Is it not perhaps on the 
cards that the same journals will tell us next year that this year’s 
meeting was hearty only in appearance and frosty in sober truth? Or 
may it not be that’it is the frankness and veracity of the courtly 
journalists that are subject to restrictions? However this may be, it 
| is certain that in the journalists’ catechism the invariable answer to the 
question: how was the meeting of the (any) two monarchs? will always 
y be, “uncommonly cordial” ~ 
ae A PERSIAN MAN. 

Latterday Persians, fired by the example of their neighbours the 
Russians, are on the very brmk of anarchy, and may at any moment 
topple over. Yet they richly deserve sympathy, for their condition, 
material and social, was, until recently, so miserable that it could 
hardly become worse. The effete Shahs of the Kajar Dynasty had 
wholly forgotten the proverb that sheep may be shorn, not flayed. 
The Persian people were flayed not only once but many times over, 

} and their only hope of a better future lay in the Medjliss or Parlia- 


= Ca asta Aligemsine Zeitung, cited in the Zrhkun/t, N. 47 (xv. Jabrg.), 
p.2 


t Vossesche oe , cited in the Zukunft, N. 47 (xv. Jahrg.), p- 286. 
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ment, which the late Shah gave them when his sands were almost run. 
Whether the present ruler, Mohammed Ali Shah, is or is not 
minded to respect the Constitution, there are nọ data for ascertaining. 
Probably he is as much in doubt as we are. But his people lack the 
faith without which a fruitful co-operation between them and his’ 
Government is impossible. On the other hand, the Government sorely 
need money without which they cannot keep the Shah’s promises and 
carry out the much-needed reforms, while the new Parliament will not 
hear of a foreign loan, even though Russia and Great Britain join 
to raise it. In fact, the crrcumstance that Persia’s two neighbours, the 
hammer and the anvil, have become friends, is a source of alarm rather 
than of reassurance to a people whose chief hope of security lay in 
the mistrust and jealousy which divided the Englishman and the Slav. 
The Shah’s Government was willing to borrow £400,000 from the 
two foreign benefactors, but the Medjliss vetoed the arrangement 
Persia, it said, shall henceforward be self-supporting. It shall 
provide its own loans; as though a man sinking in a bog could drag 
himself out by the hair of his head. 

A national bank with its headquarters at Teheran and branches 
in the principal towns was accordingly projected and has existed for 
some time on paper. Presumably the scheme will remain disembodied 
for a considerable time to come. Meanwhile money must be raised 
from one source or another. The administration must be paid: the 
army cannot be asked to serve on credit, bankers must not be driven 
to insolvency. Yet there is no money to be had except from foreign ` 
capitalists. Hence the work of Parliament in vetoing the loan is most _ 
pernicious. Trade is stagnant; agriculture is undergoing a crisis; 
money is rare; bankruptcy is common, and even the State may 
become bankrupt. In a word, Persia is passing through a dangerous 
ordeal, and her cleverest men will find it a hard task to pull her 
through unscathed. 

Her strongest and shiftiest man was Amin-es-Sultan (“Delegate of 
“the Monarch”), the Atabeg Azam, whose intellectual gifts were 
almost equal to his ambition, and who by his passions as well as his 
virtues was the one-eyed man in a kingdom of the blind. Amin-es- 
Sultan received the highest title which can be conferred upon a 
Persian, “Atabeg Azam,” from Shah Muzaffer-ed-din, In olden times 
the Shahs of Persia were the over-lords of certain vassal kings who 
called themselves Atabeg-Azam. In the course of time the vassal 
States were abolished and the title was bestowed by the Shahs on 
some exceptionally clever or successful Prime Minister. And few 
have had more serious claims to it from the ruler’s point of view than 
Amin-es-Sultan. And in him the new Shah also rested his hope. 
Descended from an Armenian official of no eminence or distinction, 
Amin-es-Sultan was, so to say, discovered by Nasr-ed-din, the 
Monarch who was so well known in England. That Monarch, who 
was himself a shrewd, well-read man, had an appreciative eye for the 
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insight, wit and sound judgment of his subject, and raised him from 
one position of trust to another, until at last he conferred upon him 
the rank and power of a Grand Vizier. On Nasr-ed-din’s death three 
years later, the Vizier stood by his son, smoothed his way to the 
throne and successfully averted bloodshed. Later on he raised nearly 
£2,500,000 in Russia, at the moderate rate of interest of 5 per cent. 
But the nation’s independence was thrown in over and above the 5 per 
cent. At least it seemed so. Of course the unspoken hope was that 
Great Britain would never allow Persia to be swallowed up by Russia, 
however large the amount owing to Russia. Amin-es-Sultan was a 
born statesman who was forced to play with counterfeit coins in lieu 
of good money. He lived in an atmosphere of corruption and false- 
hood and adapted himself to that. But his inborn talents were writ 
large in everything he said or did. With various Court factions and 
with the peevish Monarch Muzaffer-ed-din, he managed to live on 
good terms) With Russia and England he also hit it of 
consummately. The Shah accordingly valued his services and twice 
raised him to the office of Grand Vizier. Once he was banished to 
Koom but recalled after eighteen months, and finally the Shah was 
forced to part from him after the Russian loans had aroused popular 
wrath against the Government. 

Last March Mohammed Ali Shah, beset with difficulties and 
dangers, telegraphed to his exiled subject to return to Persia as 
Grand Vizier. Whether his motives were patriotic or egotistical is 
immaterial, for the only man who could help the Shah and rescue the 
country, if indeed any man could save it, was Amin-es-Sultan. And 
to him the Shah’s wish was law. He was resolved to respect the 
Constitution, “sincerely and without mental reservation,” he told his 
friends. And his friends knowing him well believed him implicitly. 
But politicians remained incredulous) The name of Amin-es-Sultan 
jarred on their ears. It seemed to connote a man of vast power 
unbalanced by good will or political principles. When therefore the 
new appointment became known, riots broke out in Teheran. In the 
Medjliss a deputy angrily declared that a Constitution could -not 
flourish in the poisonous shadow of the Atabeg Azam. When he was 
being taken to Enzeli, on the 2ist April, swarms of boats glided 
around the Russian Jaunch in which the exile was seated, and their 
inmates threatened to shoot him if he should venture to land. 
Finally, however, by order of the Parliament, he was permitted to set 
foot on Persian territory, but not until he had bound himself in writing 
to respect the Constitution. In the city of Resht he was forced to 
repeat the promise. And in Teheran he kept his word, accepting 
office only on the express condition that he should be responsible to 
the nations’ representatives. And all his words and acts tallied with 
this. His ambition was to rejuvenate Persia as Japan has been 
rejuvenated. Whether the task was still feasible, and whether, under 
the present conditions, Amin-es-Sultan could have accomplished it, is 
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uncertain. Anyhow, the Revolutionists of Baku hindered him from 
making the attempt, for they condemned him to death à /a Russe and 
carried out the sentence in the capital as the Grand Vuwier was 
returning from Parliament. He knew the danger was imminent, but he 
would do nothing to ward it off. “What Providence wills, man cannot 

~ “prevent,” he said to his coachman on the fatal day. A few weeks 
previously the discovery of three bombs in his table linen left him 
unconcerned. He died bravely: a revolutionist fired three times at 
him just as he was entering his carriage, then killed a soldier to save 
himself from arrest, and finally shot himself. Russian methods flourish 
in Iran to-day. Bombs are now being manufactured there, secret 
societies are spread over.the kingdom and have their headquarters in 
Baku where lawless Persians keep magistrates, judges, lawyers and 
gaolers constantly busy. Russia bids fair to become the source of all 
revolutionary movements in the world. The death of Amin-es-Sultan 
lessens the slender chances of Iranian renascence. Possibly, if the 
Atabeg Azam had lived Persian history might have been different 
from what it now will be. 


‘DECADENT PERSIA 


The state of things in Iran is admittedly tangled, evinang a 
tendency to become chaotic Owing to the lack of money, the stand- 
still of trade and the agricultural crisis, misery and disease’ stalk 
through the land. Beggars seem to constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and one of their staunch friends was Amin-es-Sultan whom they 
hterally worshipped. The streets of Teheran, for instance, are alive 
with mendicants, old and young, crippled and wasted, foremost among 
whom are haggard women with wan, bloodless babies in arms. One 
cannot saunter down the street without passing rows of shrunken out- 
stretched hands and hearing the low, nervous whine or the winged 
word that reaches the heart At night the silhouettes of wretched 
opium smokers and other flotsam and jetsam of the ocean of life 
remind the passet- -by of the ruthlessness of Fate. 

And bad is getting worse. The Parliament will not,’ and the 
Government dare not, raise a foreign loan. Meanwhile the troops 
whose ‘pay is in arrears are being called upon to protect the people 
and defend the frontiers gratis) Recently Turkish troops entered 
Persian territory not far from Urmia, destroyed the village of Mavana 
or Mevan, and killed 78 unarmed inhabitants—-most of whom were 
Christians. Urmia being included in the sphere of Russian influence, 
it was in the Russian Consulate that the affrighted Persians took 
refuge. It has not yet been clearly ascertained what was the real 
cause of this flagrant violation of territory. Nor is that a matter of 
importance. For generations—indeed ever since the year 1631—there 
have been frequent frontier disputes followed by frontier skirmishes 
and violations of territory in this part of Iran. Towards the middle 
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of last century the relations between Persia and Turkey threatened to 
degenerate into war until Russia and Britain interfered. A mixed 
commission was then appointed which after four years of discussion 
arranged the Erzeroum Treaty in 1847 and left all the burning 
questions unsolved. In 1869 another agreement was concluded on 
the basis of the stafus guo which lasted until 1875, when new troubles 
broke out and were followed by a further period of relative quiet. 

The present dispute broke out two years ago, the proximate cause 
being the rebellion of a Kurdish tribe of Persian nationality, whose 
chieftain had been executed for highway robbery. The clansmen 
appealed from the Shah to the Sultan, who at once ordered his 
troops to occupy the district. Persia protested, and the traditional 
mixed commission was appointed. At present Turkey suggests that 
the territory of the two States be marked out and delimited once 
for all “With pleasure,” answers the Persian Medjliss, “but first 
“evacuate the land you have occupied by force.” The Turks, how- 
ever, prefer to remfain where they are and to discuss the correctness 
of the maps. The Persian Parliament with its new-born patriotic 
zeal merely fans the flames. The municipal council of Urmia recently 
telegraphed to the Medjliss that the Turkish troops were moving 
forwards, and Persian deputies are inquiring where the military 
force headed by Ferman Ferma has strayed. None of these troops, 
which number ten thousand, appear to have reached the frontiers. 
Meanwhile the Russian Minister in Teheran is alleged to have com- 
plained directly to the President of the Medjliss of the troubles on 
the Perso-Russian borders, and to have threatened military inter- 
vention if they do not soon subside. The President of the Medjliss 
returned, it is said, this frank, unconventional communication to its 
author, asking him to erase all references to intervention. Other- 
wise, he explained, the letter could not be read to Parliament. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


For several years the thesis has been persistently upheld in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW that an Anglo-Russian agreement is a 
condition sine gud non of lasting peace in Europe. Even when the 
bureaucratic autocracy was still runing the bodies and souls of the 
great Slav people, that view was confidently put forward here, on the 
ground that if we cannot improve the relations between the Russian 
rulers and ruled, it does not follow that we should abstain from 
improving our own relations with Russia and her ally, and from 
increasing the chances of permanent peace. In July, 1904, I 
ventured to assert that an all-round agreement with the Tsardom 
must come, as the corollary of the understanding with France. At 
that time the Russo-Japanese campaign was in full swing, and many 
politicians looked upon it as a fresh obstacle to an understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia To me, however, it seemed 
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highly probable that it would be followed by a long period of 
national introspection “which would be marked by a great change in 
“Rusgsia’s foreign policy and a state of things favourable to the 
“conclusion of an agreement.* Since thén much water has flowed 

through the Neva and the Thames to the ocean, and many of the 
obstacles to an understanding, wach: I then enumerated, have been 
satisfactorily removed. 

More than once subsequently I ‘hight it possible to sketch in 
broad outline the essentials-of such a clearing up of old scores as 
would enable us to lay down the groundwork of peace and friendship. 
In Tibet hands off all round; in Afghanistan the status guo and pon- 
interference; in Persia the recognition of spheres of influence, based 
upon the actual condition of things and the abandonment by Russia 
of her designs on Persian Seistan, which must be regarded as within 
Britain’s sphere of influence.t This is a condition sine gud non of 
a satisfactory agreement. For Seistan is of use to Russia only if 
she harbours designs upon India, and as all such designs are ex 
Aypothest abandoned, the transfer to Great Britain of the telegraph 
line connecting Meshed in Khorassan with the administrative capital 
of Persian Seistan would follow almost as a matter of course.t 

Well, the hope and belief expressed in those articles is at last 
fulfilled. After eighty or ninety years of continuous rivalry, chronic 
mistrust and thinly disguised hostility, Russia and Great Britain 
have agreed to trust each other and to treat each other as neighbours, 
who have equal rights to live, grow and prosper. As yet there is 
no question of close friendship or political alliance—nothing but a 
series of self-denying ordinances, which will render existence less 
unpleasant and less costly. But they may lead in time to genuine 
friendship and at any rate to lasting peace in countries like 
Afghanistan and Persia, where, without this wiping out of old scores, 
this adjustment of aims and delimitation of spheres, there might be 
‘war to-day. It was feared by many that the Russian people would 
not soon forget the Crimean War, the baulking of Russia’s designs on 
Constantinople at the close of the last Turkish campaign, and the 
continual bickerings in the Middle East. But events move rapidly 
and new impressions are constantly effacing the old ines. It is quite 
true that this change is neither universal nor complete. In Persia, 
for example, Russian.and British residents cannot be expected to 
transform the rivalry of generations into friendship overnight. 
Strong preyidices—and nowhere are they stronger than among the 
British and Russian residents in the kingdom of Iran—die slowly. 
And there’ will be little love lost between the representatives of the 
two races in Persia for a long time to come. Lie the Japanese 
and Russian officers when the peace negotiations bean. they will 
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each think they were on the high road to brilant tnumphs which 
the central Government foolishly thwarted. 
But even in Russia proper, as in England, there is a group of 
politicians who anathematise the agreement. And like nearly all 
opinions held by men arrived at the age of reason there is some- 
thing to be said for their view. The Russian malcontents, who are 
mostly Conservatives, urge that English Radicals are too prone to 
preach their own political dogmas in the Tsardom with the zeal of 
religious fanatics and to unsettle the minds of the benighted people, 
whereas Germany as a State is more in harmony with monarchical 
Russia. English Radicals, on their side, contend that the Russian 
Government is a body of noxious bureaucrats with whom no 
civilised Power and certainly no democratic State should enter into 
any pact. To conclude an agreement with the Tsardom at the 
present moment is, they add, a crime: it strengthens the hand of 
the partjsans of the reaction, it discourages liberty-seeking citizens, 
and helps to set back the revolutionary movement. Probably to 
some extent all this is true. Whether it is also a calamity may well 
be doubted. Moreover, every act of’ an individual, and still more 
every act of a community is at best but a compromise—a clumsy 
translation of an ideal into the coarse terms of everyday life. Because 
Russia’s rulers disagree with Russia’s would-be reformers, should 
Great Britain run the risk of having to wage war with the Fsardom 
in Persia or Afghanistan next year or the year after? And once 
accept the principle and we should punish Germany in like manner 
for the cruel way in which she is treating her Polish subjects, to’ 
whose detriment she is now about to violate the constitution. It 
would behove us in like manner to boycott Belgium for her Congo 
atrocities; to denounce the alliance with Japan, who is depriving 
the good-natured Koreans of their independence. Once admit the 
principle and it will not be easy to satisfy the dictates of justice, 
the promptings of patriotism, and the demands of logic. It is note- 
worthy that when the autocracy still flourished and the hand of 
epression lay heavy on the Russian people, all through the reign of 
* Alexander IIT. down to three or four years ago, it was austere British 
Radicals who preached the necessity of striking up an agreement 
with the peace-loving Tsar. If that course was advantageous to both 
parties in those hours of darkest Russian night, assuredly it is much 
more so now that day has at last dawned in Muscovy. 









YELLOW AND WHITE: THE COMING WAR OF RACES 


Last month I called attention to the projected immigration of 
Japanese coolies into Vancouver, and ventured to add that “trouble 
‘is brewing in Canada” Unhappily this pessimistic forecast has 

ady turned out to be correct and the attention of the political 
‘orld has been sharply turred to the race problem which threatens 
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to become the Sphinx question of the future. In this case the fire 
of race-hatred seems to have spread to Canada from the United 
States. The scene was Bellingham—a town in the State of Washing- 
‘ton bordering on British Columbia. Here a number of Hindoos were 
peacefully earning a livelihood on terms which no American would 
entertain, but they were earning wages which were lost tn the white 
man. To the labour organisations this was an abuse which could 
not long be tolerated, and one day they rose up and abolished it. 
The Hindoos were driven out of Béllingham and they sought refuge ' 
in Vancouver, which already harboured Chinese and Japanese, and 
appeared to have room and food for many more. Indeed, all 
Western Canada 1s very sparsely populated—two inhabitants to the 
square mile, with a total of some 200,000 all told. But there is no 
room for the yellow man—say the whites, who passed a Bill this very 
year refusing to admit Asiatics into the country. The Governor's 
veto hindered the Bill from becoming law, but a five-pound poll tax 
on Japanese immigrants was left in force. This money is, of course, 
paid by the employers of Asiatic labour, and is therefore not a 
serious hindrance. About 5,000 Japanese were already in Vancouver 
—a large number for such a city—and they were an object of 
suppressed hatred to the whites. But when the Hindoos from 
Bellingham swelled the coloured population of the little town and 
American agitators followed or accompanied them, the white men lost 
control of their passions, calle¢ a meeting, delivered rancorous 
speeches, burned the effigy of the Governor who had vetoed the 
immigration law, and set out to attack the Chinese and Japanese 
quarters, All night the disorders lasted, blood flowed, and one 
Japanese was killed. The police—like the Russian police dunng 
progroms and riots—was mactive, and nobody complained of this 
except the victims. Next day the Asiatics resolved to defend them- 
selves, and did so with success. They turned their quarters into a 
camp, got revolvers, nfles and even bombs, threatened to blow up 
the neighbouring streets and cowed their adversaries. 

This storm will of course blow over. Diplomacy will regre 
apologise or explain away, and our relations with Japan will continue 
to be as cordial as ever. But below the surface the fire of race hatrea 
will continue to glimmer and glow until one day it bursts intc 
devouring fame. Japan cannot allow her subjects to be treated “as 
“niggers.” Even though she were to lose her national existence ir 
the effort, she must and will insist upon equality of rights. The 
only alternative is national suicide. Her magnificent example ol 
patriotism and self-sacrifice during the past thirty years has justlr 
raised her to the position of leader of the despised races of Asia and 
Africa. Amin-es-Sultan, the wisest man in Persia, had but on= 
ambition: to imitate the Japanese and put new vigour into 
own nation. But the bullets of a “political reformer” have snuffe= 
out his own life. Japans example has aroused India also, and wi 
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keep her peoples in a state of chronic dissatisfachon. In a word, the 
racial question, which was hitherto dissolved in political problems, is 
‘becoming independent, pressing, dangerous For almost every great 
Power has its “inferior” race, and the principle on which white 
Americans and Canadians would fain treat Japanese, Chinese and 
Negroes will perhaps be applied by other nations to their inferior 
races, whose skin may be as white as ther own Facilis descensus 
Averni. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA SETTLE UP. 


At last the Russo-Japanese War has been liquidated by two treaties 
and one convention which seem calculated to guarantee peace in the 
Far East—for at least twelve years—says the Novoye Vremya. One 
treaty deals with trade and navigation, and the other with the Pacific 
fisheries, while the convention regulates the railway traffic and the 
junction of the Manchurian lines. The extensive fishery rights 
claimed by the Japanese, and at first withheld by the Russians, offered 
the most formidable obstacle to the negotiations But a genuine 
desire to live in peace with each other ultimately overcame mistrust, 
and now both parties are moderately contented. After all it was the 
issue of the campaign which determined the character of the 
Portsmouth Treaty and also of the St Petersburg negotiations 
Henceforward the Mikado’s subjects may catch fish in the Pacific 
waters that wash Russian territory, and also in the rivers and bays 
there, and what is more, they may, like the French in Newfoundland, 
lease land on the shore, erect factories, cure, salt and smoke the fish 
and generally prepare them for sale. That concession is probably one 
of the most important of all those which Japan has obtained since 
Count Witte set foot on the American Continent. For it means not 
only competition with Russians in a very lucrative occupation, which 
needs hardly any capital, but it implies competition so successful that 
numerous Japanese colonies are certain to be founded on the Pacific 
seaboard and to obtain the lion’s share of North Manchurian trade. 

Now that the treaties have been signed and ratified it is permissible 
o state that the negotiations which led to them were more than once 
on the point of being broken off. On November 8th and roth of last 
year, the terms were orally discussed in St. Petersburg and the 
delegates separated without even a prospect of agreeing. Then on 
25th December the Japanese, certain of whose demands had been 
categorically refused by M. Izvolsky, abandoned all of them except 
the right of importing goods from Liaotung duty free. Between 
19th November last year and January this year the situation was 
really serious. Finally Japan ceded and everything went well ' 

None the less, the settlement is satisfactory to both nations. The 

Iternative to a definitive readjustment of the relations disturbed by 
he campaign was a patched-up truce determinable at will, the 
trelate of which would have been ruinous preparations for war. 
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With such a precarious peace, Russia could not have given full 
attention to her domestic affairs nor soon acquired her former inter- 
national position. Japan, too, would have been unable to enjoy the 
fruits of the campaign or build up the trade and industry without 
which her future plans are but sketches drawn on the surface of the 
waters. By the treaties and convention recently signed, MM. Izvolsky 
and Motono have accomplished 'a work at once statesmanlike and 
patriotic, which unprejudiced judges of all countries, including their 
own, will appreciate at its full value. f 

Two years have elapsed since the Treaty of Portsmouth was 
concluded. None the less the change in the relations of Russia and 
Japan has been remarkably rapid, and bears witness to the ease with 
which further changes in the same direction may be effected. If two 
years sufficed to turn hostility into neighbourliness, how long will it 
tgke to transform neighbourliness into friendship and friendship into 
an alliance? 


RUSSIA FROM WITHIN: SUBSIDENCE OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY FEVER. 


The summer relaxation in the struggle between Revolutionists and 
Monarchists is coming to a close and the elections are about to begin. 
Already the hum and buzz and unethical dust of political life announce 
the recommencement of the contest. In all camps there is life and 
movement, hope and fear. For the issue which now really underlies 
the question ostensibly before the country is whether the constitution 
bestowed in October, 1905, by the Tsar-upon his people, can be 
embodied and live, or must in the interests of the nation be erased 
from the Statute-book in order to make room for another. Such are 
the alternatives. For no competent politician imagines that a return 
to the old system of autocracy is either desirable or feasible. That 
at least is gone for good; but whether a Duma should follow it is 
questionable. Personally I feel disposed to offer a negative answer 
to the question, because I cannot conceive any body of elected 
Russians, sitting in St Petersburg and making helpful laws for one- 
sixth of the terrestrial planet and 150,000,000 of men, and also because 
I have not yet acquired the conviction that a nation can go to bed 
one night utterly ignorant and rise up the next morning endowed 
with profound political wisdom. And even if that miracle were not 
wholly unknown, it has not been wrought in favour of Russia. 

Two Dumas have met and dispersed, leaving things rather worse 
than they were. Yet it is acknowledged that they might and should 
have accomplished something for the nation. The Cadets, who were 
the nation’s favourites, had power‘ and place within their reach, bui 
lacking the courage to assume responsibility and strength of wing tc 
fly against the revolutionary currents of the political atmosphere, the: 
shrank from taking the initiative. Possibly the party is better off r 
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consequence, but the country is certainly very much the worse. Now 
the opportunity is past when parties might have made their fortunes 
in a twinkling. Even the fate of the October Constitution is 
trembling in the balance. M. Stolypin, however, is confident that he 
can preserve the Constitution, but who will guarantee the life of 
M. Stolypin? At the beginning of the revolutionary movement the 
Government, losing its head, exaggerated its weakness, while the 
terrorists magnified their forces and started the legend that they 
could do almost anything. And Ministers believed it and trembled. 
That was the moment for action. But waiting for a still more favour- 
able moment, the Cadets and the Dumas which followed their lead, let 
the opportunity slip. At present the distorting mist has lifted and 
politicians and parties appear as they are, losing enormously in 
consequence. The comedy of errors is being followed by the hum- 
drum spectacle of realities, and remorse has begun to make itself felt. 
The politicians who a year ago were rehearsing the rôle of statesmen 
_ are to-day writing newspaper articles and paragraphs instead of 
making laws and moulding empires. That is a bad sign. For the 
men who in revolutionary times write instead of acting are journalists 
or men of letters, not statesmen. They remind me of a remark made 
by Victor Cherbuliez that there are two types of ambitious men: those 
who devour and those who gnaw. The former bolt their prey; the 
others nibble at it Oppositional Russian parties are led by the 
latter. Only in Russia can one find “a Constitutional” Party whose 
only noteworthy deeds have been absolutely anti-constitutional: the 
Vyborg Manifesto calling on the people of Russia to refuse taxes and 
recruits to the Tsar; the agitation in favour of the spoliation of land- 
owners, and the persistent refusal to condemn murder, arson, robbery 
and other anti-constitutional methods of political combat. The name 
of the party which has thus set practice against theory is the Con- 
stitutional Democratic or Cadet Party. 


- JANUS STOLYPIN: THE MONSTER AND THE 
MODEL ADMINISTRATOR. 


The @lectoral law is an abomination to the Cadets and to all 
Progressives. And no wonder. Frankly, it was drawn up for the 
purpose of giving the Cabinet considerable leverage for manipulating 
the elections, but like most Russian schemes, it contains a clause which 
defeats its own object _ Still, however unsatisfactory it may be in the 
abstract, it is none the less an instrument of political salvation. M. 
Stolypin had it drafted in order to save the Duma If the Radicals 
complain they have thembelves to blame. They themselves could 
have elaborated a new electoral law in the First Duma or the Second. 
But they shirked the business, and the Government has taken it up. 

o-day almost everybody admits that M. Stolypin adopted this and 

ther kindred measures mainly in the interests of the Constitution. 
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And his adversaries are now somewhat tardily giving him credit for 
it They are even proclaiming that the present Prime Minister is 
much more liberal than his successor is likely to be. In fact, he is 
the one influential champion of the Constitution in Russia. 

Even the Press organ of’the Cadets—Reftch—has of late softened 
its tone and avoided direct attacks against the Premier. The 
Exchange Gazette, too, which is an advanced judophile organ, is equally 
considerate. What it lately wrote concerning M. Stolypin and the 
Odessa pogrom deserves to be read carefully in Great Britain by those 
who take an interest in Russian affairs. “The managers of the semi- 
“official organ, Rossia, do not know how to march in step with the 
“ministry whom they serve. Naturally the Prime Minister, Stolypin, 
“does not sympathise with the Odessa pogrom. He deemed it 
“necessary to interfere, and sent a peremptory command by telegraph 
“to the Odessa Admimstration that the disorders be promptly 
“suppressed. Yet the over-zealous Rossia goes on affirming that the 
“newspapers which treat of the Odessa terror are but dealing with 
“forgeries and inventions.” Congruously with these testimonies, 
then, M. Stolypin is alive to his duty; is endowed with a conscience 
and is worthy of trust. And that at least is comforting so far as it 
goes. There is at least some good to leaven the mass of evil in the 
Government. But that is only one side of the medal There is 
another, but it is apparently the negation of that. 

That same fair-minded M. Stolypin has had a number of conspirators 
against the life of the Tsar arrested, tried, condemned and punished. 
Three of them have been executed, and others, including heroic 
women, deported to Siberia. Yet the newspapers tell us there has 
_been no conspiracy at all against the life of the Tsar. It was a pure 
invention, a malicious and damning calumny. Hence there was a 
bogus trial at which three human lives were sacrificed, and many 
others wrecked merely in order to create a false impression and get 
sympathy for the Tsar. Such is the story circulated throughout the 
world. One journalst naively urged in favour of the non-emstence of. 
the conspiracy that he himself had failed to find any evidence of it If 
he had been a State Attorney, his failure might have meant much. As 
a matter of fact many Russian officials disbelieved the story before the 
trial because the facts were kept secret. The authorities affirm that 
if the secret had not leaked out so early, they would have caught all 
the conspirators, but that the data published by the Daily Telegraph 
warned the plotters who were still at liberty, and they vanished just 
in the nick of time. But if it be true that there was no conspiracy 
to kill the Tsar, then M. Stolypin is indeed a heartless scoundrel, a 
wretch lost beyond redemption, a monster compared with whom 
Arbuez and Torquemada were saints and benefactors. But if it be 
false . . . let us be indulgent to the adversaries of the Government 
whose zeal for the end dulled their discrimination of the means, It 
is clear that both portraits cannot be likenesses of the same man. If 
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M. Stolypin be the honest Liberal, the strenuous champion of 
Constitutionalism, the one high official whose word stands for his 
thought, he cannot also be the unprincipled murderer who has had | 
three men put to death for a crime which he knew that neither they 
nor anybody else committed. Even a Russian cannot well be an 
infamous scoundrel and an honest man at one and the same time. 
And if M. Stolypin is not an unscrupulous villain, then there was a 
conspiracy against the Tsar’s life early this year, and there was also 
evidence to show that the accused who were condemned were 
implicated in the plot. The Russian Revolution has swept away a 
good many ancient things, but it has not yet abolished dilemmas and ' 
the rules of logic 

Personally, I cherish profound respect for M Stolypin, whose 
patriotism it would be impertinence to belaud Politically I am 
unable to look upon the situation from his point of view. To me he 
seems to be holding back only in theory the Radical reforms which 
he is offering in deed, and that they are reforms which must speedily 
lead to everything else that the extreme Radicals have been striving 
for and which the Premier would deliberately withhold. It also looks 
as though the Prime Minister, like so many others, is judging the 
Russian people by the group of Constitutional Democrats with whom 
he personally comes in contact. In truth, the Russian people has not 
yet identified itself with this or any other group. As the English 
people resolved not to assent to any serious changes of régime—Home 
Rule or other measures—in deference to the vote of a Parliamentary 
majority, until and unless a majority also of the English people in 
the narrower sense of the word had declared for them, so the Russians 
insist on a right of vetoing Radical changes of régime proposed by 
members of alien races under the sceptre of the Tsar. Right or 
wrong, this tendency is gaining ground, and will perhaps in time ' 

ome systematic and powerful in some new national party. 


EASTERN WAYS ARE NOT WESTERN WAYS. 


The gotion current in England and elsewhere that the Russian 
eople is pining for' a Democratic Constitution with Universal 
Suffrage and Women’s Rights is but a notion Even among the 
professional advocates of these modern boons and blessings, many 
are moved by extrinsic motives and care nothing for the measures 
which they are working for. An amusing illustration of this was 
offered one day in the Lobby of the Duma when a Radical young 
woman with cropped hair was addressing a group of hearers on the 
necessity for Woman’s Suffrage. To one member of the audience—a 
sland, fat, well-fed man who was smiling good-naturedly all the time, 
be earnest lady turned, exclaiming: “You are an enemy of Woman’s 
Suffrage. I am sure you are.” The smile fied from the politician’s 
‘ps, and he answered: “Well, no, you misjudge me. I am not an 
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“opponent On the contrary, I am a friend—a convinced friend of 
“female suffrage; and I have very good grounds for my attitude.” 
The group looked up at the speaker interrogatively, and he went on 
to say: “It would help me and my party very materially, you see, for 
“Tam married and have three wives—I am of course a Mohammedan 
“all of whom would give me their votes with loving eagerness. I 
“oppose woman’s suffrage?—never! ... .” 

Russians will doubtless work out their political salvation and find 
their proper level in time and without foreign help. Their ways are 
not our ways. Our unsolicited and often absurd advice merely irritates 
them. We still talk of the Zemstvos with admiration, whereas ` 
Russian Radicalism speaks of them contemptuously as dying aurochs. 
Yet the best conducted Parliament in Russia was the Zemsky 
Congress of 1904. That was three short years ago. Another Zemsky 
Congress was held in August this year at which the salt of the 
Russian earth was present They met for the purpose of discussing 
a project of the Government for altering the Zemsky unit, from the’ 
district which seems too extensive an area to some smaller division. 
But what they really did was to discuss a private scheme, and having 
debated that with animation, they rejected the Government project 
which they had not mooted, by a large majority. Assuredly their 
ways are not our ways. Will the Third Duma resemble the latest 
Zemsky Congress? 

In one respect M. Stolypin’s policy is weak, from whatever point of 
view we examine it: in his choice of fellow-workers) The men whom 
he selects to realise his measures too often neutralise them. His own 
explicit orders are frequently thwarted in this way. Take an example 
which can be studied to-day, In the Baltic Provinces generally and 
in the province of Esthland in particular the revolutionary movement 
which was universal and cruel has been trampled out. Its temporary 
success was owing partly to the glaring blunders of certain Russian 
administrators. However that may be the outburst is now over and 
done with. Yet the German feudal nobility on whom the Esthonians 
and Letts wreaked their long-suppressed vengeance are still in favou 
of repression, and in order to justify it are upholding and spreading 
the legend that the revolution is still in full swing there. Fof a timc 
the Russian Governor-General, Meller Zakomelsky, went his way 
boldly, as a Russian administrator should, heeding the cries of neither 
party, forming his opinions from facts, and not accepting them ready- 
made either from Esthonians or Germans. Of late, however, he has 
been hypnotised by the feudal barons, and at present he favours a 
policy of sickening repression, which is ruining the prestige of Russia, 
estranging the sympathies of Russia’s best friends, the Esthonians, 
and sowing the seeds of a revolution which may outdo the last in 


ferocity and violence. 
E. J. DILLON. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL AND THE CRISIS 
IN THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


N 1865 Dr. Manning became Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster, and in the early days of his episcopate he was 
never weary of insisting on the unity of faith in the Roman as opposed 
to the endless variety of opinion in the Anglican Church. Ata some- 
what earlier period Dr. Newman had spoken to the same effect, though 
not at the same length or with the same reiteration. In answer to a 
report that he was meditating a return to the Church of England, he 
replied, with indignant scorn, that he would be “a consummate fool” 
if he cherished any desire to quit the home of light and truth 
for the “city of confusion” which he had abandoned some seventeen 
years before, viz, in 1845. Superficially, at least, the appeal 
which the Archbishop made to those who felt the need of authority 
and unity in faith was forcible and impressive. The Church of 
England at the time was agitated by the new theories which had found 
a voice in the once famous “Essays and Reviews.” True, Convocation 
had condemned the book, but the Bishops had no power to enforce 
their verdict, and the ecclesiastical courts declined to inflict any 
alty upon two of the essayists, Mr. Wilson and Dr. Rowland 
illiams, who were brought before them on charges of false teaching. 
esideg this, the old battle between the Evangelical and Tractarian 
es was still fiercely waged, and while the younger clergy were, as 
a rule, on the High Church side, most of the Bishops and notably the 
Primate of all England, Dr. Tait, were in the opposite camp. Similarly 
the Nonconformist bodies at home and the Protestant Churches abroad 
had their own causes of mternal quarrel, and in Germany there was 
no agreement even upon such questions as touched the very centre of 
the Christian creed. Moreover, in England and abroad, the 
disputants acknowledged no common authority which was entitled to 
close the controversy. The Evangelical pointed to the Bible and the 
Bible only as the rule of his faith; the High Churchman took his 
stand on the Bible as interpreted by Church tradition before the 
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separation of East and West; the Broad Churchman appealed to the , 
spirit of the Bible as distinct from its letter, and strove to separate 
those elements in the Scriptures which are of permanent validity from 
others which the reason and conscience of the world have outgrown. 
Now Roman controversialists were not content with urging the 
absurdity, as they accounted it, of a so-called Church which professed 

to guide others, while all the time its own appointed leaders were at | 
hopeless variance, both as to the substance and the rule of faith. They 
pointed out further that none of the contending parties knew or 
pretended to know of any living voice which could be invoked to 
settle points in dispute, however important they might be. Men left 

to themselves might and would’ differ to the end of time in their 
views of that which was reasonable or unreasonable. The Bible with- 

out an interpreter was dumb, let men misinterpret and wrest it as they 
would. It was in vain that the Tractarian referred the decision to 

the Ancient Church. Only a few, a very few, could by any possibility 
examine carefully and in detail the vast array of Patristic literature, 
and notoriously men who had the Jearning which entitled them to an 
opinion would give very different answers to the question, What did 

the Ancient Church teach, say, on the Holy Eucharist? It is no easy 

. matter to determine the mind of a single father, of St. Augustine or ° 
even of St. Bernard, on the real meaning of Christ’s presence in the 
Sacrament, and the difficulty is indefinitely increased, if a man sets 
himself to compare the ‘divergent views which are represented by 
ancient divines of orthodox repute. Contrast with this the peremp- 
tory claim of the Pope and the Bishops in union with him. They 
decide, and then for all the faithful doubt is at an end. They address 
themselves to the men of their own time, and that so plainly that their 
meaning cannot be mistaken. Nay, if any obscurity remain, they are 
there to interpret their own words. Moreover, they profess to judge 
infallibly. They speak in the name and authority of the Apostles 
and of Christ Himself. I do not believe that these pretensions of the 
Roman Church rest on any solid basis. Nevertheless, they strike th 
imagination, and they have often provided timid or sceptical souls 
with a welcome haven from the stormy sea of enquiry and of, doubt 
I hope to show that these claims have been broken to pieces by recen 
events, and that if they had some show of plausibility once, they have 
lost it now. To make this plain, I propose to dwell-a little longer on 
the state of affairs in the Roman Church forty or fifty years ago. In 
this way we shall be better able to see that the difficulties which it 
had to face then are ag nothing to those which confront it now. 

That there were dangers then, and those due to strife among 
Catholics themselves, cannot for a moment be denied. Roman 
Catholics, much as they talked of infallibility, were not at one about 
the organ through which the truth was uttered without possibility of 
_ error. We are all familiar with the contention of the Gallicans that 
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even the Pope, speaking ex cathedra, may err, and that in faith and 
morals. According to another opinion, advocated in the Middle Ages 
by Waldensis, and revived in our own day by the Home and Foreign 
Review, Pope and council together might err unless supported by the 
assent of the faithful, #2, by the moral unanimity of Catholics, lay as 
well as clerical, throughout the world. However, at the period with 
which we are concerned Gallicanism was on its deathbed. The old 
universities in France had been swept away by the Revolution. The 
same fate had overtaken the learned Benedictine Congregation of St 
Maur ; the sees of the French Church had been partly abolished, partly 
re-organised by Napoleon and Pius VIL, and the question about the 
seat of authority became merely academic. When the Pope spoke, 
the bishops with the inferior clergy and the laity assented, the laity, 
that is, who really cared about religion at all For ages the Pope had 
interfered directly in the dioceses of other bishops, and had held the 
rest of the episcopate in nearly absolute subjection. Consequently, 
when in 1870 the Vatican Council proclaimed the Pope’s infallibility 
as also his supreme and direct jurisdiction in matters of discipline 
throughout all the sees of the Catholic world, the change effected was 
comparatively slight. No doubt the decree was in violent opposition 
` to historical fact. It drove Déllinger and other learned priests out 
of the Church. Two bishops, Hefele and Haneberg, two of that small 
number which had any real acquaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity, 
were unable for a time to accept the new dogmatic decrees, and 
submitted in the end only by doing violence to their better knowledge. 
However, despite the grievous injury which Rome suffered by the 
loss of some learned men and the discouragement of others, its unity 
and authority endured the shock of battle and were still maintained. 
The bishops who had opposed the Vatican decree on Papal infallibility 
had done so for the most part because they thought the definition 
inopportune, not because they regarded the doctrine as untrue. With- 
out exception they proclaimed the definition in their respective 
dioceses. In France Bishop Dupanloup, Gratry and Montalembert 
acquiesced in the definition of the Council Among English Roman 
Catholics Lord Acton and Mr. Renouf (the latter of whom had m 
two pamphlets of exhaustive learning demonstrated that Papal 
infallibility was irreconcilable with evidence of history) adhered to 
the communion of the Church and refrained from any further attack 
upon the new dogma No doubt some of the German professors were 
of sterner stuff and found the belief which they were asked to yield a 
sheer impossibility. These men, however, separated themselves from 
communion with the Roman See, and founded a Church of their own 
which ended by rejecting the Tridentine as well as the Vatican 
decrees. The ultramontane victory had caused no little desolation, 
but it had secured peace of a sort within the Roman obedience. The 
Pope and the Council had spoken and the question was at ‘an end. 
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True, domestic controversy among Roman Catholics was not 
confined to the subject of Papal authority and infallibility. There 
was a liberal school in the French Church led by men like Lacordaire, 
~Montalembert and Dupanloup which demanded for the Church no * 
more than a fair field and no favour. They zealously maintained the 
freedom of the Press and repudiated the persecution of heretics as 
wrong in principle. So far they were in opposition to the general 
teaching of Roman theologians and indeed of Papal pronouncements, 
according to which the State is bound to punish heresy,* just as it is 
bound to punish any other offence against social order, though, to be 
sure, the Church can scarcely impose this duty on the State in present 
circumstances, and has to rest satisfied with the best it can get, 
namely, the toleration which it enjoys in common with other religious 
denominations, There was another controversy of much wider and 
deeper consequence, one which, unlike the theory of persecution, 
directly affected the minds and conduct’ of Catholics in the present 
time. A Roman Catholic must, of course, accept his Church’s 
definitions on matters of faith and morals. But is that enough? 
Many theologians were prepared to answer in the affirmative; and 
when in 1863 a large and influential Catholic congress met at Munich, 
the members there assembled declared them cordial adhesion to the 
definitions of the Church, and thought, apparently, that with this very 
important reserve science was free. But Pius IX. was of another 
mind. In a brief addressed to the Archbishop of Munich he warned 
the congress that they were under a further obligation of submitting 
to the doctrinal decisions of the Roman congregations. Their assent, 
he said, was also due to doctrines sanctioned by the general agree- 
ment of theologians, even if the denial of those truths did not amount 
to heresy, but only merited some inferior note of censure. No one 
can fail to see the effect of this pronouncement. It imposes the duty 
of submission to decrees of Pontifical congregations, though even 
the most extreme Ultramontanes do not regard such decisions as 
infallible. Hence it follows that in Galileo’s time and long after, tz, 
till the decree on the Copernican system was suppressed, no Ro 
Catholic could without sin hold and teach the revolution of the 
round the sun. Again, the Pope demands submission to sup 
truths which do not belong to the original revelation and therefore 
are not articles of faith, though more or less connected with faith. It 
was owing to this and previous declarations akin to it, that disputes 
arose, not on the seat, but on the extent, of infallibility. The latter . 
is really the more important question of the two. The Home and 
Foreign Review held that no subjection was due except to decisions 
of faith; and so, when the Munich brief was issued, the editor 
(Lord Acton) made a solemn protest, and the Review ceased 


* Leo X. officially condemned the proposition that the “burning of heretics is 
contrary to the will of the Holy Ghost. 
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to be. Dr. Ward became Editor of the Dublin Review, just 
about the time when: the Munich brief appeared. He carried 
the Pope’s infallibility to the furthest extent. The Church, 
as he held, is infallible in the “minor censures,” £4, in branding a 
proposition as “erroneous,” “rash,” “offensive to pious ears,” etc. It 
1s infallible hkewise when it condemns errors in secular science, 
although they may be not contrary, but only injurious, to the faith; 
it is infallible in judging the sense of theological books, in the 
canonisation of saints, in the approval of religious orders. All the 
condemnations of the Syllabus published by Pius. IX. in 1864 are 
infallible, and the sons of the Church must receive them with sub- 
mission of mind and heart: failing to do so they commit mortal sin. 
Under this penalty a Catholic is forbidden to hold that the abolition 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty would benefit the Church, or that 
Protestant immigrants to a Catholic country should be allowed to 
hold public worship. He could not without mortal sin defend the 
freedom of the Press except as a necessary evil A moderate and 
mediating view on the extent of infallibility was defended in 1867 by 
Father Ryder, who was a member of Dr. Newman’s community and 
represented his views. The question remains an open one to this day, 
nor can anyone say for certain when the Pope does or does not speak 
ex cathedra. Dr. Ward maintained that such ex cathedra decisions 
are very numerous; on the other hand, a theologian lately deceased 
denied that more than two Papal decisions had ever been given in 
the whole history of the Church, one being Leo’s letter to Flavian 
in condemnation of Entyches, the other the definition of the Virgin’s 
immaculate conception by Pius IX. Evidently it has never been 
so easy as is often thought, even with the best will, to be sure 
of that infallible guidance which the Roman Church promises to her 
children. Roman Catholics, however, seldom realised this. They 
would have defended themselves against any comparison of their 
Church with other communions on the plea that their differences did 

ot turn on questions which were strictly de fide. Dr. Ward himself 
did not dream of denying that his adversaries were Catholics, though 

e would have said that their Catholicism was unsound and disloyal 
Indeed, Roman Catholics had a certain amount of common sense on 
their side. They were absolutely at one on the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Sacraments and the priesthood, the 
inspiration of Scripture and the infallibility of Pope and Church in 
decisions de fide. Plainly the Church of England presented a very 
different spectacle. 

There was a lull after the Vatican Council, and Dr. Ward described 
the condition of English Romanists in 1880 as “far more harmonious 
“and happy” than in previous times. It may be doubted whether 
one who could read the signs of the times would have found the out- 
look at home or abroad encouraging. In England the most brilliant 
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of the Oxford converts were gone or were growing old, and there 
„were none fit to take their places. Cardinal Newman had never 
known much of Biblical criticism, which was. become a chief battle- 
field in the Protestant world. The education of the Anglo-Roman 
clergy was miserably narrow and low. They were trained at the 
semindries in manuals of scholastic philosophy, of dogmatic theology 
and casuistry. Of the difficulties which intellectual men had to 
encounter, of the help which could be got from scholars like Westcott 
or Lightfoot or Hort, they knew nothing. A man might pass with 
credit all his examinations for holy orders without having mastered 
or even read a single book of the Bible. Many were (and probably 
are) ordained who scarcely knew the Greek letters, and certainly could 
not read a sentence of the Gospels in the Greek original Abroad 
there were here and there learned theologians, but they seemed 
instinctively to avoid the questions of primary moment for the 
defence of the’Church. Ceriani devoted himself to Syriac literature ; 
Bickell, a brilliant’ Orientalist, to Syriac metres and the emendation 
of the Hebrew Bible. Hefele lives in fame by his monumental work 
on the Councils. Surely it was natural for a good but intelligent 
Romanist to ask how he was to meet the attacks which were being 
made all over the civilised world on the dogmas of his Church. Dr. 
Ward, a man of vigorous and acute mind, did give some help in 
answer to the Agnosticism which denied the certainty of God’s 
existence, or to the arguments alleged against the freedom of the will 
His work, however, was chiefly unsystematic, and consisted almost 


+ 


wholly of articles in the Dublin Review. The seminarist was still. 


obliged to study the scholastic philosophy as he found it in the dry 
and repulsive manuals of men like Liberatore, the Italian Jesuit. 
Biblical criticism could not. be said to exist within the bounds of 
Roman allegiance. The most learned introduction to the Bible 
produced by any Roman scholar was that of Kanlen, a German priest 
and professor. It was published in 1876 and maintains such proposi- 
tions as the following: External and internal arguments prove that 
Moses wrote or compiled the Pentateuch, though short glosses have 
been added here and there; the book of Isaiah, substantially*in ite 
present form, proceeds from one hand, that of Isaiah the contemporary 
of Herekiah; the histories of Tobias and Judas are eminently 
credible and trustworthy; following St. Augustine, we are to hold 
that the authors of the Holy Scriptures fell into no error of any kind ; 

it is quite wrong to limit their inspiration to matters of faith and 
morals. It may be objected that Kaulen is, after all, only a single 
theologian. I reply that he is, so far as I know, the most learned 
writer who has treated the subject from the Roman point of view. I 
add that his belief simply anticipates the-instruction on Biblical study 
sent to all the bishops by Leo XIIL in 1893. This instruction, 
though it does not claim to be infallible, possesses of course very high 
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authority, and adduces for its own support a mass of evidence which 
is, on Roman Catholic principles, simply irresistible. On the inerrancy 
of Scriptures fathers, doctors of the Church, commentators and 
scholastic theologians are all in perfect harmony. There is one, only 
one modification which this statement requires, and that modification 
amounts to very little. It is this: According to one opinion, chiefly 
interesting because it was defended by Cardinal Newman, it is lawful 
to admit that the Bible may contain trifling errors in matters of fact, 
provided that they in no way affect the substance of the history or 
the truth of revealed doctrine. When, for example, St. Paul says 
that he left his cloak at Troas, he may have been mistaken and have 
left it at Adramyttium. So far a Roman Catholic may perhaps go, 
since neither Cardinal Newman nor his predecessors (they were but 
two or three) incurred any note of censure ; but he may go no further.* 
The ordinary teaching stops short even of this concession. Usually 
it has been maintained that a man is bound to yield the supreme 
assent of faith to the assertion that Tobit’s dog wagged its tail. 
Meanwhile the fire was burning beneath the ashes of controversy 
which seemed to be extinct, and now the flame has burst forth with 
a vehemence for which few were prepared. We ought not perhaps 
to rate too highly the revolt of Dr. Mivart, though the story of his 
end has a pathetic interest of its own. His claims to a foremost rank 
among men of science may be very doubtful, but he stood high 
among the scientific men of his own communion, and he had long 
been regarded as a stalwart defender of the faith. In his last years 
he in effect abandoned the cause for which he had fought during the 
whole of his intellectual life, completely renouncing Roman and 
indeed Christian orthodoxy. Cardinal Vaughan called upon him to 
subscribe a most elaborate and technical profession of faith. This 
he declined to do; he died very suddenly, and the Cardinal forbade 
his clergy to officiate at Dr. Mivart’s funeral. Soon more serious 
dangers menaced the Church’s peace, and rebellion was rife in France, 
Germany and England. It would be impossible within due limits of 
to trace the history of neo-Catholicism ; but some mention must 
made of two authors very different from each other, yet both men 
of first-rate learning and ability, both determined, at least for the 
present, to remain in the Roman communion, both interpreting the 
Roman creed as nobody ever interpreted it before. We refer to 
M. Loisy and Father Tyrrell It was hy a very gradual development 
that M. Loisy reached his present standpoint in theology. His 
career as an author opened about 1890, and if his various works on 
the canon of the Old and on that of the New Testament, on the 
religion of Israel, on the book of Job cost him his position as teacher 
in the Paris Institut Catholique, and occasioned some uneasiness 
among his brethren, still he avoided all that could be fairly styled 


* Even this vestige of freedom a been proscribed by the present Pope in his 
“Syllabus of Errors.”°—Prop. xi. PS 
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heresy, and he was conservative, if set side by side with the 
theologians of the Protestant Churches. But three or four years ago 
it became clear as noonday that he had’ shifted his ground. In a 
brochure entitled “What is Christianity?” (das Wesen des Christen- 
thums), Harnack laid the greatest stress on our Lord’s words, “All 
“things have been delivered to me of my Father and no one knoweth 
“the Son save the Father, neither doth any know the Father save the 
“Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” These 
words are the very foundation of Harnack’s Christianity, and assuredly 
the Christianity of that great scholar, however defective it may be, is 
at any rate profoundly sincere and devout. M. Loisy, in his criticism 
of Harnack, entitled the “Gospel and the Church,” was well within 
his rights when he argued that the Son is said to know the Father 
because heis Son. The converse interpretation adopted by Harnack, 
viz, that Christ’s perfect knowledge of God constitutes his Sonship 
in a unique and absolute sense, would involve the absurd contention 
that the Father is Father, because he has a unique knowledge of 
the man Christ Jesus. So far M. Loisy’s exegesis was altogether 
satisfactory. Straightway, however, he added that the text cited is 
very possibly, at least in its actual form, “a product of the Christian 
“tradition ” and “must be used with the greatest care in establishing 
“the idea Christ in His teaching gave of Himself.” If, however, we 
do not accept the words attributed to Christ as His authentic utter- 
ance, what reason have we for thinking that any trustworthy record 
of our Lord’s teaching remains? The disputed text occurs both in 
the first and third Gospels. It comes to us therefore on the highest 
authority, that of the Collection of Christ’s words generally known 
as the Logia, or, as some prefer to call it, the non-Marcan source. 
Still more ominous is the sharp line of demarcation which M. Loisy 
draws between the Christ of history and the Christ of faith, the 
human Christ who may be recovered by sifting the matter of the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Christ of faith, the divine Christ with whom 
St. Paul and the Fourth Gospel are concerned. The historica! 
Christ, as M. Loisy tells us, believed that the end of all things anc 
the establishment of the Messianic kingdom were near at hand 
“This generation shall not pass away till all these things are fulfilled” 
He did not directly institute any one of the seven sacraments: much 
less did He commission His disciples to baptise “in the name of the 
“Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” M. Loisy makes short work 
of the Fourth Gospel. It was written long after the Apostolic age 
It is the embodiment of spiritual ideas, not of historical facts. 
The story of Lazarus and his resurrection is a poem: we fall into 
inextricable confusion if we try to conceive of it as a thing which 
actually occurred. In like manner the discourses of our Lord in the 
Fourth Gospel are quite misleading, if we suppose that they actually 
fell from His own lips. 
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We naturally ask what right the Church had to turn the human 
into the divine Christ, and to that question M. Loisy, so far as I can 
see, gives no answer. I have often thought, as I read his books, that 
consciously or unconsciously he is sailing straight for Pantheism and 
the deification of an idealised humanity. This conjecture may pass 
for what it is worth. But, anyhow, M. Loisy speaks for many besides 
himself. He is the only Biblical critic of real eminence in the French 
Church. He has many followers,samong the younger clergy and the 
geminarists. Nor has he to confront opposition in solid block. True, 
most of the priests and pious laymen will have none of him or his 
theories. Such persons stand in the old paths and will not budge an 
inch. There is, however, a third party midway between the extremes 
of Obscurantism and Hypercriticism which is ably represented by 
M. Batiffol, the very learned Rector of the Catholic Institute at 
Toulouse, and by Mgr. Hulst. M. Batiffol approximates closely to 
the position of Dr. Sanday among ourselves. We have thus three 
parties divided on questions which touch the very life of religion, yet 
all within the pale of the Church. 

I have little to say of Father Tyrrell, partly because his books are 
well known in England, partly because I am not sure that I always 
quite apprehend his meaning. He expresses himself with admirable 
dignity and reserve, and suggests more than he says. Apparently he 
looks on the dogmas of his Church as the best statements of the truth 
possible at the time when they were framed, though they stand in 
need of constant revision and interpretation. His present attitude 
to Church authority may be inferred from his recent letters to the 
Times; but it will be convenient here to give a few extracts from 
a little book of his published last year and entitled “A Much Abused 
“Letter.” “We lack,” he says, “theological experts competent to 
“shape a scientific expression of revelation which shall be in harmony 
“with current knowledge and modes of thought” “The conservative 
positions fon Biblical Criticism] are maintained by ignorance, 
systematic or involuntary.” “The sphere of the miraculous is daily 
limited” “Much in the principles of [the Church’s] government and. 
in the liturgical biographies of her canonised saints revolts the moral 
and religious sense.” Faith does not mean “mental assent to a 
‘series of conceptions of the understanding.” “For many a one.... 
“assent [to Catholic doctrine] may without any shadow of fault on 
“his side become a mental impossibility.” “A man may have great 
“faith in the Church, in the people of God, . . . and yet regard the 
“Church’s consciously-formulated ideas as more or less untrue.” 
“When authority is dumb or stultifies itself, private conviction resumes 
“its previous rights.” Clearly these are far-reaching propositions, 
and one is tempted to linger over pages profound in theological 
thought and recommended by singular grace of style. Here we can 
but mention the names of Liberal Catholics such as the priest and 
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theologian Schell in Germany, condemned at Rome, but honoured by 
his diocesan, the Archbishop of Bamberg, or Murri and Fogazzaro in 
Italy. 

Such are the tenets which Pius X condemns in his recent syllabus 
of errors and in the Encyclical “de modemistis,” ie, on men of the 
modern or liberal school What means does he take to arouse the 
Church against men who are, as he thinks, undermining the faith? 
One thing, and this is much to his crédit, he does not do. He does 
not affect to ignore the serious nature of the peril, the wide spread of 
dangerous error, the high character and indefatigable zeal of the men 
who uphold it. Far from this: he laments that many laymen and 
many priests are infected with the new heresy, and that even the 
religious orders have failed to protect their subjects from the taint of . 
deadly error. Again, the heretical leaders, as the Pope pointedly 
admits, command respect by their austere and blameless lives. He 
might have added that it is just in countries like Central and Southern 
America, where the new errors are unknown, that the lives of the 
priests and people are unspeakably depraved. We pass from the 
extent of the error to its nature, and here also the Pope uses all 
plainness of speech. He declares that Modernism is no single 
heresy, but a false principle which opens the door to every heresy 
which .can be conceived. Its advocates deny that the dogmatic 
definitions of their Church possess any absolute validity. They are 
but “symbols” or imperfect images of the truth, and are subject to 
revision as circumstances change and knowledge grows. All 
religions are true, and the Catholic creed is to be preferred only 
because it contains the fullest measure of truth Practically they 
reject the inspiration of the Bible. They contemn ecclesiastical 
tradition. They degrade the historical Christ to the rank of a mere 
man [ad purum putumque hominem extenuant] They deny that 
any one of the seven sacraments was immediately instituted by 
Christ. Finally they set. aside as insufficient the proof of God’ 
existence from the constitution of the universe and the proof 
revelation from miracles. 

Now it may be contended, and, as I believe, justly, that spme- 
the errors which the Pope denounces are errors which strike at th 
very root of Christianity. If, for example, we can have but little 
knowledge of the historical Christ, and are constrained to think of 
him as a man who lived and died like other men without conscious: 
ness of His unique authority and atoning death, it is surely impossible 
tó see any ground for belief in His deity at all By what right did 
the Church quit the simple teaching of its Master and invent an ideal 
Christ of its own? What we do complain of is that the Pope makes 
no attempt, except casually and in the most inadequate fashion, to 
discriminate between the different shades of error or mdeed between 
tenets really unchristian and others which merely offend against 
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the rule of Roman orthodoxy. Unfortunately, the Roman Church is 
bound hand and foot by its fatal claim to infallibility. The Council 
of Trent has committed itself to the dogmatic definition that all the 
seven sacraments were instituted by Chmnst, and it is the merest 
evasion to suppose that the Council meant anything short of direct 
institution by Christ in person. The Vatican Council anathematises 
any who deny that “the books of Holy Scriptures in their integrity 
“and in all their parts are divinely inspired.” It deals out the same 
measure to those who question the assertion that “the divine origin 
“of Christianity is rightly proved by miracles,” or hold that the 
doctrines of the Church may ever be understood in any other sense 
than that in which she herself has understood and does understand 
them. Thus the path of progress is barred. Either the Pope must 
renounce his own and the Church’s infallibility or else put reasonable 
faith out of the question. Nor can he be content with things as they 
are. The proud boast “semper eadem ” is for the present gone, and 
the semblance of unity has vanished also. The divisions in the 
Roman Church seem to be quite as fundamental as any which exist 
among Anglicans. For the present there is in the Roman Church no 
acknowledged authority in controversies of faith Very many 
laymen, very many priests, some bishops and cardinals are in revolt 
more or less notorious). Whence is the voice of authority to come? 
From the Pope? But it is always easy for the rebellious Romanist 
to reply that the Pope’s brief or bull is not ez cathedra and so not 
infallible. From a Council? But the same ingenuity which explains 
away the decrees of Trent or of the Vatican may well hope for the 
like success with any Council ever destined to assemble. 

Meanwhile the Pope is determined to crush out the errors which 
menace the Church’s life How? By making the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages the basis of all theological instruction. No young man 
who shows any “love of novelty” in Biblical or historical study is to 

ordained ; the bishops are to dismiss summarily any teacher tainted 

ith modernism. They are to see to it that no books, pamphlets or 
urnals which “savour of modernism” fall into the hands of young 

erics* Such literature is worse even than books positively immoral. . 

ooks written by persons sincerely Catholic, but inclined to modern 
philosophy, are also to be forbidden. The bishops are to use the 
most vigorous measures with booksellers who déal in dangerous 
literature. No priest may edit a periodical without leave from the 
ordinary. If a priest writes an objectionable article, he is to be 
silenced in time to come. A vigilance committee is to be set up in 
every diocese; its members are to search for every trace of unsound 
doctrine, for any lack of due respect for local tradition or holy 
relics, They are also to keep strict watch over all discussions on 
social reform. Their discussions and their reports to the bishop are 

> be absolutely secret. But so far from opposing science, the Pope 
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proposes to found a scientific institute of his own in which knowledge 
of all kinds will be pursued in subservience to “Catholic truth.” 

The Pope forgets that he is not in the Middle Ages, that the 
wounds of criticism must be healed by criticism, that error cannot be 
refuted by denunciation and espionage. He has done'his beat to ° 
make Romanism an impossible creed for educated men. He may 
succeed in expelling “modernists” from the Church, though they are 
‘spread in many lands, represent the utmost variety of interests, 
philosophic, critical and social, and possess learning, ability and 
personal influence in a church which has none of these precious 
qualities to spare. The Popes have won such victories in the past, 
but they have been Pyrrhic victories. They drove out Luther and 
lost the allegiance of the most progressive nations in Europe. They 
crushed Jansenism, and the result may be seen in the France of the 
Revolution and the France of to-day. The Church of England has 
faults of her own. But she has not proclaimed war against know- 
ledge ; she has not lost faith in candour, and truth and justice, 


W. E. ADDIS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS. 


NCE more, under the authority and with the sanction of the 
King, is the country taken into the confidence of Queen 
Victoria. Surely no sovereign has ever courted more fully or more 
willingly the fierce light of publicity on a reign which calls for no 
concealment or disguise. Mr. A. C. Benson and Lord Esher, to whom 
the King entrusted the selection now published from the letters of 
Her late Majesty, tell us that it is made from 500 to 600 volumes, and 
therefore the three volumes now published can only be considered as 
a valuable précis of the whole. To this précis it is not possible in 
the space of an article to do justice, or indeed to do more than 
touch superficially on the chief events recorded in the late Queen’s 
correspondence. 

Probably more has been written in the lives of contemporary 
statesmen of this period of English history than of any other, and 
little will be found in the record of events which is new. 

Few now remain on life’s stage who can recollect the early days of 

rincess Victoria and her coronation in 1838. To those few the 
tters now published will come as a great and interesting addition to 
eir knowledge of contemporary history, while those of a more recent 
riod will welcome an introduction to the intimate and inner life of 
e great constitutional monarch who ruled over this country for more 
: half a century. There are thousands of enthusiastic motorists 
who are whirled from place to place in their cars who have never had 
the opportunity or taken the trouble to examine into the mechanism 
which supplies the motive power of their machines; and so there exist 
many thousands of people who have been content to accept their 
knowledge of history from text books, who now will be able to 
understand the inner machinery of the State and of the vast con- 
stitutional influences exercised by the reigning sovereign. 

The early pages of Queen Victoria’s letters will show how capable 

1e young Princess was of deep and lasting affections. Having lost 
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her father, the Duke of Kent, when she. was but a baby, she con- 
centrated her childish affections on her uncle, a brother of her mother, 
Prince Leopold, who after his refusal of the Greek throne had 
undertaken to be King of Belgium, and had left this country when the 
Princess was still a child. In 1834 she writes: “I had so hoped and 
“wished to have seen you again, my beloved uncle.” And the uncle, 
whom she frequently says she longed to call her father, deserved to 
be beloved, for his copious letters clearly show his deep affection for 
the little Princess, whom he wished to see educated in a way that 
would fit her for the throne she was then likely to occupy. Under 
the direction of this uncle and the personal guidance of her governess, 
Fraulein Lehzen, at fourteen years old she was able to write to King 
Leopold and tell him she would like to read Sully’s Memoirs, and is 
studying Rollin’s Ancient History, Russell’s Modern Europe, and 
Clarendon’s Rebellion, and out of her- lesson time she is reading 
accounts of the Wars in Spain, Portugal and the South of France, and 
the history of her own country, “as of course,” she adds, “that is one of 
“my first duties.” This while other young ladies of her age were only 
going through the ordinary schoolroom curriculum, and playing the 
harp and working samplers for the benefit of posterity. The relations 
between King William IV. and the Duchess of Kent were far from 
amicable, and the poor Princess was not allowed, to her intense 
sorrow, to be present at his coronation. Before she came to the 
throne she had won universal admiration from all sorts and conditions 
of men, and the oft-told tale of her coronation and her feelings, 
taken from her own journal, bears another repetition. 

Lord Palmerston, surely no mean judge of character, said that any 
Minister who had to deal with her would soon find that she was no 
ordinary person. Creevy was a cynic and no flatterer, and describes a 
dinner to which he was invited, where he sat opposite to Her Majesty 
and could not take his eyes off her. “I never saw,” he says, “a more 
“pretty and natural devotion than she shows her mother; a mor 
“homely little being you cannot imagine when she is at her ease, 
“she is evidently always wishing to be more go.” 

With all her natural good qualities the Princess was fortuna 
in addition to King Leopold, in having so good an adviser as h 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. A great and immediate confidenc 








shows how deep this friendship and how constant these communica- 
tions had become, and when his defeat came about and Sir Robert 
Peel insisted upon the change of the ladies of the Queen’s household, 
it was easy to see how real was the sorrow with which she contem- 
plated the change of Government. During her after discussions with 
Sir Robert Peel she exclaims, in a letter to Lord Melbourne, “All that 
“happened i in that eventful day came back most forcibly to my mind, 
“and brought with it my grief.” 
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The poor Queen could hardly bear Sir Robert Peel’s cold manner. 
“Oh,” she says, “how different, how dreadfully different to that 
“frank, open, natural, most kind, warm manner of Lord Melbourne!” 
Then the Queen describes in embittered language Peel’s conduct in 
wishing that she should give up her ladies of the household on the 
change of Ministry, a course which she successfully resisted. And 
then she tells Lord Melbourne how she wishes he could have been 
present at her interview with Sir Robert, as he would have been 
pleased with her composure and great firmness. It is interesting to 
notice how before the end of the Queen’s reign this causa teterrima 
belli had ceased to exist. On Peel’s declining to form a Government, 
there is no concealment of the Queen’s pleasure at the return of her 
old Minister to office. Her anxiety about Lord Melbourne’s health and 
her almost daily enquiries afford a wonderful picture of the relation- 
ships that can exist between a sovereign anda subject. Charles Gore 
tells of one night when the Queen after dinner put her finger up to 
her lips and said “hush,” and the guests looking round saw Lord 
Melbourne fast asleep in his chair. It is said that Lord Melbourne 
never swore in her presence, which, as we know what a proficient he 
was in the art, shows a watchfulness and respect which upsets the old 
theory that familiarity breeds contempt. 

But beyond the help that Lord Melbourne was always ready to 
give, King Leopold had provided Her Majesty with a confidential 
and prudent adviser in Baron Stockmar, who bad been his own 
private secretary. According to the King’s estimate, he must have 
been a man of extraordinary knowledge, ability and wisdom, and 
few men ever so completely justified all that was said of him When 
Sir Robert Peel obtained his enormous majority and became Prime 
Minister in 1841, Baron Stockmar saw the danger of the private 
communications which still continued between the Queen and her 
old friend, Lord Melbourne. This correspondence, he wisely con- 
idered, would be productive of the greatest possible danger, 
pecially to Lord Melbourne as the head of the Opposition. Its 
mtinuance could not be kept a secret, and he had heard it talked 
openly at a dinner table by Mrs. Norton. Everything that went 
ng he said, would be attributed by Peel to the influence of Lord 
elbourne. So serious did the Baron consider the position that, in 
consultation with Prince Albert, he prepared a memorandum which, it 
was settled, was to be presented in a personal interview between 
Lord Melbourne and Mr. Anson, the Prince’s private secretary. The 
account of the meeting had best be told in Mr. Anson’s own words: 
“Melbourne read the memorandum attentively twice through with an 
“occasional change of countenance and compression of lips He said 
“on concluding it, ‘This is a most decided opinion indeed’ Anson 
“told him that the Prince felt that if the Queen’s confidence in Peel 
“was in a way to be established, it would be extremely shaken by 
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“Lord Melbourne’s visit to the Queen at such a moment. He felt it 
“would be better that Lord Melbourne’s appearance should be in 
“London, where he would meet the Queen only on terms of general 
“society. At the same time the Prince was extremely reluctant to 
“give an opinion upon a case which Lord Melbourne’s own sense 
“of right ought to decide. Anson added how he feared his speech of 
“yesterday in the House of Lords had added another impediment to 
“his coming at, this moment, as it had identified him with and estab- 
“lished him as the head of the Opposition party, which Anson had 
“hoped Melbourne would have been able to avoid) Melbourne, 
“who was then sitting on the sofa, rushed up on this and went 
“up and down in a violent frenzy, exclaiming, ‘God eternally damn it 
“Flesh and blood cannot stand this. I only spoke upon the 
“‘ defensive, which Ripon’s speech at the beginning of the session 
“‘rendered quite necessary. I cannot be expected to give up my 
“position in the country, neither do I think it is to the Queen’s 
“interest that I should’ After a long pause Lord Melbourne said 
“I cervainly cannot think it right, though he felt sure that some 
“means of communication of this sort was no new precedent. He 
“took care never to say anything which could bring his opinion in 
“opposition to Sir Robert’s, and he should distinctly advise the Queen 
“to adhere to her Ministers in everything unless he saw the time had 
“arrived at which it might be resisted. The principal evil, replied 
“Anson, to be dreaded from the continuance of Lord Melbourne’s 
“influence was, according to the Baron’s opinion, that so long as the 
“Queen felt she could resort to Lord Melbourne in her difficulties, 
“she never would be disposed (from not feeling the necessity) to 
“place any real confidence in the advice she received from Peel.” 
But we are forestalling matters of paramount and overwhelming 
importance to the happiness of the Queen, who, on the 1th October, 
1839, wrote to her uncle announcing her engagement to Prince 
Albert, telling him that “he seems perfection.” Charles Gore, wh 
-was much about the Court in the early days of the reign, tells u 
of Prince Albert’s visit to Windsor, and how he was kept waiting 
the corridor with the household before starting for a ride in the Par 
The Queen, as we have all seen in engravings, wore a habit almo 
touching the ground and a schoolboy’s cap with a tassel on h 
head. Soon the Ministers and household fell back, and the Prince 
was allowed to ride at Her Majesty's side, and on their return to 
the Castle he was no longer made to wait with the household in the | 
corridor, but had been accepted as the Queen’s husband. But the 
time of their engagement was not free from the troubles which beset 
poorer people in the course of their true love when settlements have 
to be considered. It was proposed that 450,000 a year should be 
granted to the Prince, but after a long discussion, and with Sir Robert 
Peel’s concurrence, it was reduced to 430,000 a year. , No dou 
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the hardness of the times contributed to the reduction that was 
effected, Lord Brougham, in a cruel vein of sarcasm, presented . 
a petition from a poor man to the House of Lords begging to be 
given enough money to drink Prince Albert’s health in a mug 
of beer. 

The marriage ceremony was all that could be desired—inside the 
Abbey. Outside there was rain, and I well recollect the sea of 
umbrellas in the Mall in front of the Palace covering the multitude of 
sightseers. 

It was in 1845 that Sir Robert Peel’s announcement of dissensions 
in the Cabinet was made to the Queen at Osborne, and Her Majesty, 
though much annoyed at her Ministers leavıng her in such a crisis, 
had recourse to her old friend and adviser, Lord Melbourne, but told 
him that she would not feel justified in asking him to return to his 
former position. Lord John Russell was sent for, but, after some time 
for consideration, declined to form a Government, and Sir Robert 
Peel returned, having succeeded in persuading Mr. Gladstone to join 
him- as Secretary of State for the Colonies. This vacated the seat 
for Newark which Mr. Gladstone held under the nomination of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was a Protectionist, and in these circum- 
stances he declined to be nominated, but held office without a seat in 
the House of Commons as Secretary of State. 

It is curious to note how extraordinary a thing the Queen con- 
sidered it that Lord Grey should have wished at this time, when 
Free Trade was to the front, that Mr. Cobden should be offered a 

Seat in the Cabinet. 

Among these letters is a curious memorandum by Prince Albert 
giving an account of a Council where he says Sir Robert has an 
immense scheme in view—“he will remove all Protection and abolish 
all monopoly.” “The experiments he had made in 1842 and 1845 
ith boldness and with caution had borne out the correctness of the 
rinciple. The wool duty was taken off, and wool sold higher than 
had ever done before. Foreign cattle were let in, and the cattle 
England stood better in the market than they ever had done 
ore.* As a compensation to the landed interest he would take 
kr and put on the Consolidated Fund the rural police, and establish 
Public Prosecutor. The great struggle of Protection and Free 
lirade was going on, and, partly owing to the Irish famine, the great 
, Tory Party, with its huge majority of ninety elected to support the 
Corn Laws, was shattered, and for the time broken up The 
Queen was delighted with Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the opening 
f the Session of 1846, and it is evident that at this time her dislike 
Peel was rapidly disappearing; but having, in spite of all the 
bitter attacks from Disraeli, carried the Repeal of the Com Laws, 
was beaten in the House of Lords on an Irish Coercion Bill and 
ined his office. Sir Robert Peel writes to the Queen after his 
xcu. 42 
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defeat saying that “he firmly believed that the recent attack made 
“upon him was thé result of a foul conspiracy concocted by Disraeli 
“and Lord George Bentinck” To Cobden “the manufacturer,” whose 
entrance into the Cabinet, advocated by Lord Grey, had been the 
subject of such astonishment a short time before, Sir Robert Peel in 
noble language attributed the success of his measures, and after this 
Lord John Russell said he must be offered Cabinet office. 

There was a false and malicious story that the news of the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws was extracted from Sidney Herbert and given to 
the ‘Times by Mrs. Norton; but I had it on the authority of Sir 
William Stephenson, who was then Private Secretary to Sir Robert 
Peel, that it was deliberately given to the Times in time to catch the 
‘American mail, by Lord Aberdeen, with the object of conciliating the 
United States. l 

At this time especially the Queen’s letters show her extraordinary 
knowledge of the position of foreign questions throughout Europe, in 
which her interest never for a moment flagged, and she was always 
ready to ‘take a leading part in the deliberations of her Ministers. 
Well might the philosopher exclaim: “Happy is he who does not! 
“grow weary of his work,” for there can be no doubt: that this: 
happiness was hers. Labor ipse volupias! 

To many idlers in the world it must come as a surprise how she 
found time to perform her numerous duties—her interviews with 
statesmen, her correspondence with her uncle King Leopold, the 
care and education of her children. Her Majesty was immersed in 
politics; she was, as we all know, a severe critic of Lord Palmerston’s 
despatches, whenever he allowed her to see them. She was very 
watchful and tenacious of anything connected with appointments, 
about all of which she required full information. She had strong 
opinions about affairs in Portugal—-whose Queen (Donna Maria 
Pia) had been an early frend of hers—and Spain, and was m 
concerned about a quarrel which had sprung up in the Cantons 
Switzerland called the War of the Sonderbund, a religious war 
which Lord Palmerston, with great astuteness, postponed arbitrati 
till the necessity for it ceased With all these conflicting occwpatio 
she did not forget her old friend, Lord Melbourne, to who 
she graciously offered the Garter, which he did not feel justified i 

accepting on account of the expense attendant on the bestowal of th 
order, “an order, however, which he specially prized as being the only 
“honour which did not entail any d—d nonsense about merit.” 

In addition to all these anxieties came the news of Louis Philippe’s 
ignominious flight as Mr. Smith, with his whiskers shaved off, a 
casquette on his head, a rough overcoat, and immense goggles. The 
news of his arrival was at once communicated to the Queen by Lord 
Palmerston, and immediately arrangements were made to place Clare- 
mont at the disposal of the ex-King and Queen of France. Amid a’ 
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these sad surroundings, in a letter to her uncle she explains how it 

was that she was able to cope with all these troubles :— 

“Thank God,” she says, “I am particularly well and strong in 
“every respect, which is a blessing in these awful, sad, heart-breaking 
“times. From the first I heard all that passed, and my only thoughts 
“and talk were politics, but I never was calmer and quieter or less 
“nervous. Great events make me quiet and calm, and little trifles 
“fidget me and irritate my nerves. But I feel grown old and serious, 
“and the future is very dark God, however, will come to help 
“and protect us and we must keep up our spirits.” 

Ucalegon was very near in 1848 to the other throneson the Continent, 
and the Queen was soon the centre of those who were alarmed at the 
revolution in Paris The King of Prussia considered the émeuée in 
Paris as an attempt to spread the principles of revolution by every 

' means throughout the whole of Europe, and urged the power of 
united speech, not arms, and appealed to the Queen “whose powerful 
“word might alone carry out the task of telling France that any breach 
“of the peace with reference to Italy, Belgium and Germany would 
“undoubtedly be a breach ‘ with all of us,’ so that we should with all 
“the power that God has given us let France feel by sea and by land, 
“as in the years ’13, 14 and ’15, what our union may mean!” Then, 
after blessing Providence for Lord Palmerston being at the Foreign 
Office, on both knees he adjures the Queen to act for the welfare of 
Europe. 

Palmerston’s insubordination at that time is familiar to us all, and 
the relations between the Queen and her Minister were daily 
becoming more strained. Lord John Russell remonstrated with him 
in vain, and felt that things could not long continue as they were. On 
the 23rd of November Lord Palmerston writes to the Queen that he 
is at Brocket engaged in the melancholy occupation of watching the 
dual extinction of the lamp of life of one who was “not more 
distinguished by his brilliant talents, his warm affections and his 
t-rate understanding, than by those sentiments of attachment to 
our Majesty which rendered him the most devoted subject who 
“ver kad the honour to serve a Sovereign.” The Queen tells King 
pold: “Our poor old friend died on the 24th. I sincerely regret 
him, for he was truly attached to me, and though not a frm Minister, 
“he was a noble, kind-hearted, generous being.” 

. At the end of 1848 the Queen received an autograph letter from 
Pio Nono, beginning: “To the Most Serene and Potent Sovereign 
“Victoria, the illustrious Queen of England, Pius Papa Nono,” 
announcing his flight from the Holy City, and adding “that in 
| “conformity with your exalted magnanimity, your justice and known 

“desire to maintain order in public affairs, you will by no means suffer 

“the same to be wanting to us at this most lamentable time,” which, 

being interpreted, meant a request for help. There was some discus- 
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sion as to how this appeal should be answered, but finally it was 
settled that the Queen’s letter should commence: “Most Eminent 
“Sir,” and should regret that a was obliged to leave Rome, and 
nothing more. 

Before arrangements could be made to meet the Queen’s desire to 
remove Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office, there occurred one 
of those unforeseen coincidences which often disturb political 
calculations. 

-A Portuguese Jew, Don Pacifico, had his house pillaged by a mob ` 
at Athens) He made an extravagant claim on the Greek Govern- 
nent, which was not allowed, and he made an appeal to the Home 
Government. Lord Palmerston took a high line and despatched a 
fleet to the Piræus demanding compensation for Don Pacifico. This 
high-handed action was condemned in the House of Lords, but a 
vote of want of confidence in the House of Commons gave an oppor- 
tunity to Lord Palmerston, of which he was prompt to avail himself. 
He obtained a magnificent triumph which made him at once the most 
popular man in the country. This was followed by Lord Palmerston’s 
approval of an assault on the cruel Austrian woman-flogger Haynau 
by the employés in a great London brewery he had gone to visit. 
This assault Lord Palmerston justified, which shocked the Queen. At 
this moment, though personally he had lost her confidence, he was far 
too great a man to be summarily dismissed from the Foreign Office. 
All sorts of arrangements were discussed by Her Majesty and Lord 
John Russell for effecting his removal in a way satisfactory to him. 
But all the negotiations failed; he was offered the Irish Lord 
Lieutenancy and a British Peerage, and not unnaturally declined them 
both. Again, Lord Palmerston attacked, and added to his growing 
popularity by a speech lasting from dusk to dawn on the foreign 
policy of the Government, and by this, which was known as the 
“Civis Romanus sum Speech,” he became for the moment the most 
prominent figure in the country. The division found the Minis 
. in a majority of 46, which made the Queen consider the House 
Commons as “becoming very unmanageable and troublesom 
“There is no question,“ Her Majesty says, “of delicacy and 
“in which Lord Palmerston will not arbitrarily and without referenc 
“to his colleagues or Sovereign engage this country.” 

In the meantime Sir Robert Peek had fallen from his horse and 
received injuries, from which he died. The troubles of the Govern- 
ment over the Ecclesiastical Tithes Bill were great, and they were 
beaten on Mr. Locke King’s extension of the Franchise Bill by a 
' majority of 48. It was impossible for the Government to remain, 
and the Queen sent for Lord Stanley. After many negotiations 
and attempts to form a coalition Government, Lord John Russell 
resumed office. The whole of the ensuing correspondence is 
of the Queen’s earnest desire to remove Lord Palmerston from tthe 
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Foreign Office, which Lord John Russell conceived would again 
destroy the Government. At last, at the end of the year, the coup 
d'état in Paris occurred, and Lord Palmerston told M. Walewski that 
he entirely approved of it. This was too great a strain, and Lord 
Jobn Russell called upon him to give up the seals of office, which 
Lord Palmerston agreed to, holding them only till Lord Granville, to 
the Queen’s great delight, was appointed in his stead. Early in 
1852, however, Lord Palmerston had his revenge, and defeated Lord 
John Russell's Miltia Bill Lord Stanley in a minority undertook 
to form a Government, with Mr. Disraeli as Leader of the House 
of Commons. Many negotiations took place, and Disraeli offered 
to serve under Graham. Lord Derby offered office to Gladstone, with 
a proviso that he was to have the right of proposing a fixed duty on 
corn. Some people thought that this proviso was inserted by Disraeli, 
who knew that it would secure Gladstone’s refusal; but ultimately 
Lord Derby formed a Government, with Disraeli as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Derby, no doubt, would at that time have restored 
Protection if he could; but Disraeli knew that it was impossible. 
His old friend, Mr. James Clay, the Radical Member for Hull, talking 
of Protection, said, “It is as dead as Lazarus.” “Yes, and already 
“stinketh,” said Disraeli The Government was defeated after a 
short tenure of office, and a second Coalition Ministry was formed 
with Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minster. “England,” said Mr. 
Disraeli, “does not love coalitions.” 

Curiously enough, while surrounded by all these great events, the 
Queen entered into smaller matters and was opposed to the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone for open competition for the Civil Service ; but 
her opposition was withdrawn on his explanation and arguments. The 
controversy about the Holy Places was becoming serious. Grumblings 
were coming up from the East, and it was determined to make a 
emonstration by despatching a force to the Principalities. The Scots 
iliers were the first to leave England) The Queen stood on the 
cony at Buckingham Palace to see them on their way to the 
tion, little thinking how few of those splendid fellows she would 
er see again. It seems strange how little politicians look ahead, 










“The great and incalculable consequences of a war weigh 
“upon my heart,” she wrote, and-deprecated his isolation at such a 
critical time. The King’s answer provoked another appeal from the 
Queen, but it was of no avail, and Prussia determined to keep aloof 
from the war. 

The Queen’s correspondence throughout the terrible Crimean 
campaign, and the mutiny in India that followed, goes to show how 
calm and wise her judgment was, undisturbed through all the disasters 
of those terrible years. A war fever had taken possession of the 
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English people, and Aberdeen, who was anxious for peace, was the 
object of bitter abuse and denunciation, as also was Prince Albert, to 
whom gossip of a more than usual venom and stupidity attributed 
every sort of ridiculous story of his carelessness of British interests 
and of his entrance into a conspiracy with the Prime Minister to 
further the designs of the Russian Emperor Nicholas. On the 
meeting of Parliament it was even set abroad that he had been 
committed to the Tower. These foolish stories were soon blown 
into the air, and the people laid all the blame on the shoulders 
of Lord Aberdeen. Their feelings were graphically portrayed by 
a fine cartoon showing him as being against his will dragged forward 
to war by the British Lion. Lord Aberdeen had not only to bear 
these attacks, but also’ the intrigues of his colleagues, Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, who were both anxious to be Prime 
Minister. When Parliament met in December of 1854 Mr. Roebuck, 
“the dog Tear ’em,” as I think he called himself, gave notice that he 
would move for a Committee of Enquiry into the conduct of the war. 
Here was Lord John Russell’s opportunity, and he resigned his office ; 
as Mr. Gladstone said, “to escape punishment, he ran away ‘from 
“duty.” The Queen not unnaturally expressed her surprise and 
concern at hearing so abruptly of his desertion. 

The Ministers were beaten by a majority of 157, and at once 
resigned, and thus the Queen was again left without a Government. 
As a modern historian has said, “Thus fell the British Aristides, of 
“whose inconvenient rectitude and unseasonable virtue’ an impatient 
“generation was weary.” On Lord Aberdeen’s advice, it was 
decided that the Queen should send for Lord Derby; but Lord 
Aberdeen foresaw the difficulties that would await him in any attempt 
at that moment to form a Government without the help of Lord 
Palmerston. Would he get that help? The Queen with enormo 
industry wrote a long memorandum, after her interview with Lo 
Derby, who thought, as Lord Aberdeen did, that Lord Palmers 
was a necessity, but that he was “quite unfit for the task, he 
“become very deaf as well as very blind, and was seventy-one y 

“old. He still kept up his sprightly manners of youth, but it ` 

“evident that his day had gone by.” After many. heart 
and many disappomtments, Lord Derby offended Disraeli and 
party by refusing to take office. Then the Queen, disgusted wi 
all these intrigues, said “that every one here took pains to prove | 
“that we had no army, and to bring about that the Queen should 
“have no Government.” In these trying circumstances she had 












recourse to.the advice of Lord Lansdowne, who believed that Lord 
John Russell was under the impression that he could form a Govern- 
ment, even without the support of the Peelites. He offered himself 
temporarily to accept the formation of a Government, but had neither 
strength nor youth to carry it on for any length of time So the 
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Queen then saw Lord John Russell as the person who had contributed 
to the vote of the House of Commons which had displaced her late 
Government. But he soon had to confess that he was unsuccessful, 
and the Queen summoned Lord Palmerston, notwithstanding Lord 
Derby’s opinion of him and Disraeli’s saying that there was a 
Palmerston, to form a Government. By the Queen’s wishes Lord , 
Aberdeen, though himself declining office, persuaded his Peelite 
colleagues, Gladstone, Graham, Cardwell and Sidney Herbert, to 
retain their offices under Lord Palmerston, putting Lord Panmure 
at the War Office. The Queen expressed her deep obligations to 
Lord Aberdeen for the help he had rendered her in persuading 
his followers to remain in office. Her anxieties had been very 
great throughout these troublesome and complicated arrangements 
which had at last ended satisfactorily. After a whole fortnight’s 
anxiety and worry, Lord Lansdowne consented to lead the House of 
Lords without portforlio, and with the help of Lord Granville as 
President of the Council Lord Jobn Russell would act as negotiator 
at the conference to be held at Vienna “Princes,” as Lord Bacon 
said, “are like to heavenly bodies which cause good or evil times and 
“have much veneration, but no rest.” 

In 1855 in rapid succession came the failure of peace negotiations, 
the death of Lord Canning, and the resignation of Lord Jobn Russell. 
But on the other hand the visit of the Queen and Prince Albert to 
Paris gave the Queen the keenest delight, and her admiration of 
Napoleon and her personal friendship for him were increased by this 
“visit, which was soon followed by the fall of Sebastopol, and the 
announcement of the Princess Royal’s engagement to Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. 

Lord Palmerston, in communicating the Duke of Newcastle’s wish 
not to receive the Garter, thought the high fees which followed that 
honour deterred many on whom the Queen might wish to confer such 
a dignity from accepting it The reform advocated by Lord Palmer- 
ton in 1855 was carried into effect in 1905—on King Edward’s 
itiation. 

In 3856 came a vote of censure on the Government in connection 
with the war in China. Lord Palmerston, trusting to his immense 
popularity in the country, recommended a dissolution, and ‘the con- 
sequent election showed his anticipation correct. The peace party, 
including its most brilliant supporters, was defeated throughout the 
country, but Lord Palmerston’s success was embittered by the out- 
break of the Mutiny in India, which was followed by a panic in the 
money market necessitating the suspension of the Bank Charter Act. 

In 1858 the Government was defeated in the House of Commons 
’ on the Conspiracy Bill, introduced after Orsini’s attempt to assassinate 

the Emperor Napoleon. The Conservative Opposition supported 
the introduction of the Bill, but on the second reading saw their 
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opportunity and defeated the Government by a majority of nineteen. 
Lord Derby now accepted the task of forming a Ministry, which 
proved to be only an interregnum, for after the election of 1859 a 

` Yote of want of confidence, brought forward by Lord Hartington, was 
carried by a majority of thirteen in the new Parliament, and after an 
attempt by Lord Granville to form a Government Lord Palmerston 
was again installed as Prime Minister, with Lord John Russell at the 
Foreign Office and Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Cobden again resisted all pressure to enter the Cabinet 

On the, 18th October, after sixty years of Parliamentary work, 
Lord Palmerston died in-harness. “He was always,” said Cobden, “a 
“generous enemy.” 

Through all these political vicissitudes the Queen maintained 
undaunted courage and never shrank from her duties. She ever 
took a deep interest in every matter, great or small, affecting 
the prerogative of the Crown or the welfare of the country. 
Nothing could be more embarrassing for a Constitutional Sovereign 
than the constant change of advisers and Ministers. Between her 
accession in 1837 and 41861 the Queen had seen no less than ten 
changes of Government and six Prime Ministers. She had passed 
through times of war and times of peace. She had seen the crash of 
Empires and the fall of Thrones throughout Europe, changes of 
dynasties and mutinies in our possessions beyond the sea. She had 
to overcome political intrigues, to adjust external and internal quarrels 
and differences, and to keep in the background as far as is possible for 
human nature her personal prejudices, likes and dislikes. 

There are some people, whether they be great or small, whose 
minds are so framed that no touch of sympathy can ever exist between 
them. In the whole range of humanity it would be difficult to find 
two persons so antipathetic one to the other as Prince Albert and 
Lord Palmerston. The former was very unhappy about a corre- 
spondence between the Emperor Napoleon and Lord Palmersto 
Prince Albert always thought Lord Palmerston wrong. Mr. Glz 
stone wisely put before the Queen the difficulty of obtaining an 
absolutely good, the importance of retaining the services | of 
efficient Government, and the difficulty of obtaining any strong 
of men working together, and so for the time he smoothed the troubl 
waters. For the moment the Queen’s thoughts were occupied by the 
visit of the Emperor and Empress of France, both of whom produced 
an immense effect on her. She was struck by his “indomitable courage, 
“unflinching firmness of purpose, self-reliance, perseverance and great. 

“secrecy”; indeed, she was astonished at all his good qualities, and 
considered him as unlike a Frenchman as possible, and much more { 
German than French. He told the Queen how much he appreciated 
German literature. After his visit he wrote to the Queen, beginning 
his letter, “Très chère et grande Amie,” thanking her for her 
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hospitality and hoping “réserver les liens qui unifient les Gouverne- 
“ments et les peuples des deux pays.” His personal powers must have 
been very great, for even the cruelties and horrors of his latest coup 
@ tat seem to have been forgiven, and “his kindness and gratitude 
“and his steady, straightforward conduct seem to have obliterated 
“the past.” 

These letters, now given to the world, will be an everlasting 
monument to the industry and unflinching devotion to duty of Queen 
Victoria; but in the performance of those duties, sometimes painful 
and always arduous, she was supported by the love and affection of 
her people. Being human she naturally had her likes and dislikes, 
but she endeavoured never to allow personal prejudices to interfere 
with her duty to the natior. She began her reign by a strong dislike 
of Sir Robert Peel, but her later insight into the character of that 
great man convinced her of his uprightness and honour. She was for 
a far longer time antagonistic to Palmerston, yet on the conclusion of 
the peace of 1856 she expressed her satisfaction as to the manner in 
which the war had been brought to a conclusion and the honour 
and interest of the country maintained by the Treaty under his 
zealous and able guidance. She was strongly opposed to Mr. Bright 
becoming a member of the Privy Council, said it would be impossible 
to allege any service Mr. Bright had rendered and talked of his 
systematic atacks on the institutions of the country; yet later 
he became a welcome guest at Windsor and the Queen became 
warmly attached to him She was opposed to Disraeli’s having an 
offer of high office. “She nad not a very good opinion of him on 
“account of his conduct to poor Sir Robert Peel,” and yet we know 
how this dislike culminated in warm regard and affection. 

In 1861 arose the danger of a quarrel with the United States, 
and then, “commingled with the gloom of imminent war,” came the 
appalling tragedy of the Prince Consort’s death. Such sorrows are 
too sacred for the public gaze, and over them I for one prefer to draw 

e veil 

ALGERNON WEST. 


IDEALISM AND POLITICS. I. 


ISCUSSION about democracy,” says Mr. Morley, “is apt to 
“be idle, unfruitful and certainly tiresome, unless it is 
“connected with some live temporary issue.” Profitable thinking, 
upon political matters, usually arises from the direct compulsion of 
circumstance. When practical’ life sets the problem the political 
thinker will find that the problem contains the terms of its own 
solution; indeed, the solution is nothing but the problem with its 
elements distinguished and their relation to one another made plain. 
If the political thinker is also, a legislator, or even some fragment of 
a legislator, he enjoys those further advantages which his laboratory 
brings to the physical investigator. He can test his ideas, and nothing 
tests ideas so thoroughly, or so ruthlessly corrects their abstractions, 
as the attempt to carry them out—that is, to fit them into the complex 
system of forces which, at any moment, makes up a nation’s life. 

On these grounds, amongst many others, the practical politician is 
in a far better position for effective thought upon the condition of a 
people than the political philosopher. His point of view may not be 
so elevated, nor the range of his vision so extended; he cannot see 
the world at once, snugly coiled within his “system.” But, on 
other hand, his vision is not blurred by distance, nor is ‘it confused 
the mists of many theories which are apt to come between the learn 
theoriser and the facts he wishes to know. His contact with 
problems is direct. He does not live amongst echoes. He deals no 
only with opinions but with needs, not with mankind but with men. 
He does not too readily merge the wailings of his time in a 
universal harmony. He knows that all the hurts and pains of men are 
particular, and is not tempted to prescribe general nostrums. Having 
as his business to make the world better in particular ways, he takes 
upon himself some tangible portion of its burden and is liable to be 
taught true lessons by stern facts. 

But if the practical politician has his advantages he has also his own 
special difficulties. The “live contemporary issue” which gives 
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practical virility to his reflections is also apt to distort them. Circum- 
stance tends to limit as well as to inspire his conceptions. The thing 
of the moment earnestly conned and closely handled is apt to supplant 
the universe, and his whole world takes the colour of the morning’s 
mood. Has his own political party come into power? Then are his 
people to him what the British nation was to the Milton of the 
Areopagitica, “noble and puissant, rousing itself like a strong man 
“after sleep.” Is the opposite party still in favour? Then are the 
English people those of Miltons Ezcomoclastes, “with a besotted and 
“degenerate baseness of spirit, except some few who yet retain in 
“them the old English fortitude and love of freedom, imbastardised 
“from the ancient nobleness of their ancestors.” 

Now, these violent alternations of opinion on the part of the 
professional politician are intelligible and comparatively pardonable. 
He resists mischief or carries out reforms in the face of opposition, 
and opposition as a rule rouses passion, exaggerates issues and inflames 
language. We make allowance for him But we mete another 
measure to the political philosopher: He comes before us, presum- 
ably, with a calm mind, a wide outlook, and a quiet hold of principles 
which are permanent. He has no claim for allowance and makes 
none. All his thoughts are deliberate. He cannot be permitted, and 
does not ask permission, to constitute temporary circumstance into 
premisses for universal judgments. There is only one way of showing 
respect to him, it is that of attributing to his words their full weight 
and undiminished value. 

It is in this spirit that I should like to examine the testimony which 
Mr. Hobhouse has borne as to the condition of the English people 
in his remarkable little book entitled “Democracy and Reaction.” Mr. 
Hobhouse has made it easy for his critics to show towards his opinions 
that reverence which is implied in the careful weighing of his words. 
He has displayed learning, diligence, disinterestedness and power in 
other fields of enquiry. Furthermore, his opinions are ratified, though 
not without some significant qualifications, by one whose experience 
in letters and in practical politics has the breadth and maturity of Mr. 
Morley’s.* 

I propose, then, to take Mr. Hobhouse’s arraignment of the English 
people, and his account of the causes which, in his view, have brought 
about their degradation, as the deliberate expression of a calm opinion, 
which has been reluctantly adopted because forced upon him by a 
wide and careful survey of the facts. 

There is one consideration, however, which will weigh with a critic 
who would be sympathetic as well as just Mr. Hobhouse’s book was 
evidently inspired in great part by the South African War and the 









* Mr. Morley commended Mr. Hobhouse’s views to the attention of the public in 
weighty articles which appeared in the “Nineteenth Century” for March and 
Apnl, 1905. 
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incidents which led to it The character of that war, or at least of the 
conditions which brought it about, was such as to cause deep mis- 
givings in many minds, and to disturb the calm of many quietly 
thoughtful men. Those events have left a stain upon the national 
honour. And nothing can quite remove it: not even the unexampled 
magnanimity shown by British statesmanship in restoring freedom to 
the conquered people. The blatant imperialism and reckless greed 
which helped to bring about the conflict and the sane and far-sighted 
imperialism which, so far as possible, has removed its evil effects, 
will stand upon the’ pages of our history in a contrast which nothing 
can mitigate. 

If Mr. Hobhouse in his “Dembcracy and Reaction” had limited his 
condemnation to the events of the time, I should be little disposed to 
object to his statements. But the question raised by him is not that 
of the war, nor of the Raid, nor of the arrested enquiry into the Raid, 
nor of the action of the Government then in power, nor of the 
temporary lapse of a people from the ways of political rectitude under 
the exciting influences of a great conflict. It is a far wider and graver 
question. It is the question whether these facts, amongst others, can 
be justly taken as symbols of political degradation—of a degradation 
so general as to affect the whole people, and so deep as to reach the 
intellectual and moral sources of their action, and to change the 
permanent conditions of their existence. Such is the view taken by 
Mr. Hobhouse, supported in some respects by Mr. Morley, and urged 
with eloquence and the manifest sincerity of a noble passion. We 
cannot pass it over, it seems to me, nor’deal lightly with it We must 
examine it, and enquire into the grounds of his rage and sorrow. 

His charge summarily stated is as follows: “During some twenty 
“or thirty years a wave of reaction has spread over the civilised world,” 
and “the reaction has invaded one department of thought after 
“another.” As regards the British people “the reaction at home is 
“interwoven with reaction abroad; and if it is to be summed up ina 
“word, we should call it a reaction against humanitarianism.” “The 
“bare conception of right in public matters has lost its force. 
“Human wrongs and sufferings do not move us as they did” “fh 
“has been a far-reaching change in the temper-of the time.” 

Following these accusations against the people as a whole, comes his 
faithful dealing with different sections of it “The great middle 
“class,” he says, “has become contented with its lot; and is far more 
“moved by its fear of Socialism than by any further instalment of 
“privilege.” “The true leaders of the middle class are the financiers, { 
“who show them how to get more than 3 per cent on their invest- 
“ments.” They are infected with “collective selfishness” “All they 
“know of social and domestic reform is that it means expense ; and their 
“politics are summed up in the simple and comprehensive formula: 
“Keep down the rates.” : 
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The common people have suak still lower, if that be possible. They 
have learnt to read, but they are not educated. “Properly speaking, 
“we have no educated classes.” Principles of justice have lost their 
value to us for want of imagination to realise their significance. “The 
“easy materialism of our own time wants to hear no more of principles 
“in politics, and how they are endangered and how maintained.” 
“Even the ordinary article of the old journalism has proved far too 
“long and too heavy.” The literature of the masses “must be 
“diversified with headlines and salted with sensationalism”; it “must 
“appeal to the uppermost prejudices of the moment,” offer “a diurnal 
“repast of bloodshed,” “maintain itself by the athletic and sporting 
* news, which in the main sells the papers in the streets.” “No social 
“revolution,” he concludes, “will come from a people so absorbed in 
“cricket and football” “Should the beginnings of a movement 
“appear, society has an easy way of dealing with it. It will not hang 
“the leaders, but ask them to dinner.” ' 

Tt is to be observed, in the next place, that the national corruption is 
as deep as it is general It is not to superficial symptoms that Mr. 
Hobhouse points, any more than to a particular section of the people, 
such as the more crude and blatant Imperialists. Nor is it a temporary 
aberration that he bewails, or the transient mood of a people given 
over for a time to the boisterous intoxication of material aggrandise- 
ment. It is a “far-reaching change in the temper of the time,” a 
change that has penetrated into the inner recesses of the nation’s 
spirit and mingled with its most intimate motives. For there has 
been “intellectual reaction,” and “a religious relapse.” “The decay in 
“vivid and profound religious belief was in process a generation ago, 
“but its effects at that time were offset by the nse of humanitarian 
“feeling.” Now, ‘however, humanitarianism, too, “has lost its hold” 
The resulting temper is “a good-natured scepticism, not only about the 
“other world, but about the deeper problems and higher interests in 
this world.” “We have lost the stimulus and guidance to effort, and 
the basis for a serious and rational public life.” 

There is some hope for a nation as there is for an individual, as long 
it retains the basis, or feels the stimulus, of a better life Having 
e, though it may have been “left on the very ledge of things,” like 
browning’s Guido, it may still: — 
“ Catch convulsively 

One by one, at all honest forms of life, 

At reason, order, decency and use, 

To cramp it, and get foothold by at least.” 
|. But the British people can make no such effort, according to Mr. 

Hobhouse. They have lost interest in the principles upon which 

national well-being rests. Nay, they have sought to fortify them- 

selves in their injustice, arrogance, ignorance, callousness, collective 
selfishness and scepticism; for they have invented or discovered 
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theories by which to justify themselves. They have misread recent 
political history, perverted the main principles of physical science, 
adopted or distorted a philosophy in such a fashion as to make their 
own degenerate condition appear to accord with the nature of things, 
and their conduct, if not right, at least not wrong. 

From recent political history they have learnt the lust of empire, 
the greed of commercial gain, and the means and methods of satisfying 
these Passions. 

Physical science, they have discovered, “gives its verdict in favour 
“of violence and against social justice.” The laws of biology furnish 
them with a scientific foundation for believing that might is right; 
that progress comes through conflict in which the fittest survives; 
that it must be unwise in the long run to interfere with the struggle ; 
that we must not sympathise with the beaten and the weak. The 
idea of evolution has yielded to them a fatalistic creed, and taught 
them to conceive “a vast world-process in which human will and 
“intelligence play a subordinate, and, in a sense, blind and unconscious 
“part” Nay, humanity itself “is taken as a product of forces similar 
“in character to those which made the ape. It does not shape its own 
“fate. The future of society is not in the hands of statesmen or 
“thinkers, but is determined by the play of forces which are beyond 
“human control.” Destiny is responsible for our acts. Destiny 
furnishes an excuse for ethically reprehensible modes of behaviour. 
Destiny has “paralysed the check on the moral consciousness.” 

And philosophy, “the most popular philosophy of our time,” the 
Idealism to which “it would be natural to look for a counterpoise to 
“these crude doctrines of physical force ”—-what of Idealism? It 
has had “a more subtly retrograde influence than any of the scientific 
“creeds which it condemns.” “Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say 
“that the effect of Idealism on the world in general has been mainly 
“to sap intellectual and moral sincerity, to excuse men in their 
“consciences for professing beliefs which in the meaning ordinaril 
“attached to them they do not hold, to soften the edges of all har 

“contrasts between right and wrong, truth and falsity, to throw 

“gloss over stupidity, and prejudice, and caste, and tradition, 

“weaken the bases of reason, and disincline men to the sear 

“analysis of their habitual ways of thinking.” To this catalogue o 
the deadly sins of Idealism it is scarcely worth adding that its 
founder, Hegel, “put the rights of the State in place of the rights of © 
“the individual”; that the Hegelian State was concretely exemplified 
in Bismarck’s career, “who first showed the modern world what 

“could be done in the political sphere by the thorough-going use of 
“force and fraud,” and to “whose achievements .... we must add 
“the whole series of trials in which the event has apparently favoured 
“the methods of blood and iron, and discredited the cause of liberty 
“and justice.” 
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Such, in a summarised form, is the testimony borne by Mr. Hob- 
house against the people of Britain. “Lust of empire abroad and the 
“vanity of racial domination”; greed of commercial gain at home; a 
middle class almost wholly divorced from public duties; a people 
not educated beyond the desire for its “daily tale of bloodshed in the 
“news-paragraphs, and, if there were no real wars, murders or sudden 
“deaths, would expect the enterprising journalist to invent them”; 
religious belief decaying ; humanitarianism scoffed at as sentimental- 
ism; scepticism about the other world and about the higher interests 
of this world; political history made to demonstrate the efficiency of 
blood and iron; physical science to cast its verdict in favour of 
violence and against justice and to yield the conception of a fatalism 
that makes remorse absurd and repentance impossible; idealism, 
converted into something more subtly poisonous, sapping intellectual 
and moral sincerity, obscuring the difference between right and 
wrong, truth and falsity—all these together forming one current 
whose “united stream sweeps onward in full flood to the destruction 
“of the distinctive landmarks of modern civilised progress.” 

That this picture has been drawn by passion is evident It bears 
all the marks of such an authorship, for passion has never more than 
one colour on its palette. All its pictures are unrelieved, and all its 
objects have only one aspect. Nevertheless, it is not void of all 
truth. If a drag-net were, at any time, drawn through the nether- 
most depths of our political life, specimens of the corrupt practices 
and evil passions to which Mr. Hobhouse refers would be found 
clinging to its meshes. Moreover, the times through which we have 
been and are still passing are particularly favourable to some of the 
noxious growths he has so vigorously condemned. Our moral and 
intellectual temper is not all that could be desired. We verily are 
an ill-educated, or, rather, a half-educated people. Our pursuit of 
truth is not serious or sustained. We are “general readers” who 
in from the journalistic Press and the novel that slack knowledge 
d smattering acquaintance with the great principles of science and 
ilosophy which cheapens them and makes them stale. The first 
nsequence of science made easy and philosophy popularised by 
ch means is to liberate us from old spiritual responsibilities without 
‘stablishing new ones in their stead. New conceptions of the 
variable physical order, of the continuity of history and of the 
reign of law in human affairs imply results with which the old 
methods of a dogmatic faith are incapable of dealing. Matters per- 
taining to our moral and religious life, which once rested securely on 
authority, are now subjected to our own judgment And we are 
not prepared for such a task The present age exhibits tendencies 
not unlike those of the youth who leaves school for college, and who 
for the first time is required to exercise his judgment upon his studies. 
He exercises it badly as a matter of course; for judgment, like every 
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other faculty, has to be educated He draws from his reading the 
shallowest and most obvious conclusions: fatalism from scierce, doubt 
and negation from philosophy. Order and continuity in history, heredity 
within the mental disposition and inviolable law in the environment, 
seem to preclude freedom, and the inter-relation of good and evil 
to destroy the contrast between them. Every issue seems debatable ; 
nay, every issue, he finds, has been already debated, and there is no 
conclusion which is not supported by some great name. The youth, 
under the first consciousness of his freedom and of dawning powers, 
delights to exercise them. He plays with principles, worrying them 
on first teething like a young puppy—to recall the simile of Plato. 
Nothing is sacred, nothing is true. He becomes for a time either a 
sceptic who denies the possibility of knowledge, or a sophist who 
delights in altering the true perspective of things. His intellectual 
guardian, if he is wise, looks on, not interfering over much, but 
bears him— 
“ Go wantoning awhile 
Unplagued by cord in nose, and thorn in jaw.” 


He hints, perhaps, that scepticism is after all only another form of 
the dogmatism against which youth is in revolt. He indicates that 
even sophistry is an old acquaintance. He stimulates the youth to 
revolt against these too; and, above all, he gradually brings him 
under the lasting charm of the masters of those who know, to whom 
the scheme of things has ever been very great and man’s mind sane. 
Experience and years help, and the youth in no long time discovers 
that the world 


“ Means intensely and means good.” 


In these respects and under these limitations I could agree with 
Mr. Hobhouse as to our times. There is in our age a tendency to 
irreverence towards principles, a certain cheap freedom in the treat- 
ment of them, followed occasionally by negation and indifference. 
Religious belief at such a time does lose its authority, as it is being 
shifted from an external to an internal basis; science and philosoph 
do become weapons for secularising the world; and, undoubtedly, 
secularised world is a poor thing where naught matters much, for 
of it is shallow. 

But I cannot follow Mr. Hobhouse further, nor in ccntemplating a 
time of transition forget the goal towards which we are moving, or 
the spirit that is under many a diverse guise guiding the movement. 
He has, it seems to me, fallen into the old error of the denunciatory 
prophet, and read the commination service over the nation’s head 
from lack of patience. He has been “very jealous for the Lord of 
“Hosts.” He has been most laudably ardent to prick the national 
conscience awake. But though “the children of Israel have broken 
“the covenant, thrown down the altars, and slain the prophets of 
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~ “Israel with the sword,” he must not say, like Carlyle and Elijah, 
“I, even I only am left, and they seek my life to take it away.” 
There are left “seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not 
“bowed unto Baal and every mouth which hath not kissed him.” 
Beneath, beyond, all around the frothy foam of moral scepticism and 
intellectual sophistry there are the deep waters of the wide, swinging 
ocean making eternal music beneath the stars. England is not a 
sceptic. England is not indifferent to the issues of right and wrong. 
Our country is not hardened to all pity, nor is it deaf to the cries of 
the wronged and oppressed, whether within or without its gates. 
Elijah had to leave the Court of Ahab, to eat and drink and in the 
strength of the meat to go forty days into the wilderness, unto Horeb, 
the Mount of God, ere he could hear the “still small voice ” speak of the 
seven thousand who bowed not their knees to Baal. Can it be that 
our modern prophet has dwelt too long amongst the politicians, the 
journalists and the financiers, and mistaken the green-room for the 
stage on which is veritably acted the great drama of our national life. 
Since he wrote Great Britain, under deep revulsion of feeling against 
_ the political sophistry of which it was weary, has sought a new instru- 
ment for its will for good. I know not how to account either for its 
rejection of the past Government or for its impatience with the pace 
of the present Government, especially in matters of social justice, if it 
had become hard of heart, and indifferent to nght and wrong. Hence 
I conclude that Mr. Hobhouse has told truths, but not spoken the 
truth. Forgetting the ré/e of the philosopher as a spectator of a wide 
expanse of time and of existence, he has not been careful lest he 
exaggerate evil, or in his exposure of it lest he overlook the good. 
A nation depraved to the extent he describes could not rise again. 
For to him it was lost to a// forms of good—so heedless of right, and 
so greedy for bad principles that it perverted science into fatalism, 
philosophy into moral and intellectual obscurantism, humanitarianism 
into a ridiculous sentiment, and religion into a thing without fervour 
or sincerity. He has deprived it both of the-means and of the desire 
f recovery ; and, if the nature of things be veritably moral the end of 
a nation cannot be distant. The British Empire, vast as it 
circles within a universe which is sound at heart; and if the 
Empire be corrupt, there is more against it than there is for it. It 
will sink inwards, as unsound things do, crashing through the crusts 
of its ancient faiths turned into hypocrisy. To such a nation, according 
to a once-revered authority, Mr. Hobhouse having put on his prophetic 
mantle could have but one brief message: “The Lord shall smite thee 
“with madness and blindness and astonishment of heart; and thou 
“shalt grope at noon-day, as the blind gropeth in darkness, and thou 
“shalt not prosper in thy ways, and thou shalt be oppressed and 
“spoiled evermore, and no man shall save thee.” 
But I pass from the condition of the British nation in general Mr. 
VOL, XCII, 43 
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Hobhouse’s own political party is at last in power. It is now the turn 
of the prophets of Conservatism to predict the ruin of the Empire 
from adopting principles which he would probably call the principles 
of virtue and peace and progress. And, in these days of the hurtling 
wars of opprobrious epithets there is little evidence that they will 
forget their message. I turn to the testimony which Mr. Hobhouse 
has tendered against Idealism,.a matter which is more within my 
province, and,’ tougn in a sense limited, bas still its public 
significance. ` 

The votaries of fdela have been slow to accept the dias 
made by our author and seconded by Mr. Morley. Still, I cannot 
condemn their silence ; for it ought to be obvious that a philosophical 
theory has this in common with a mathematical, physical or any 
other theory—that it cannot be either refuted or justified except at 
the expense of the trouble of comprehending it In the case of 
Idealism, almost beyond any other, that task has not proved easy 
even to those who have seriously taken it in hand. ` Hence, in its case, 
almost beyond any other, recourse has been had to coarse methods of 
refutation, which Idealists are justified in ignoring—“joukin” and 
letting the jaw gae by. But partly from loyalty to great teachers 
whose influence has long seemed to me as pure as their lives, and’. 
partly from the: feeling that Mr. Hobhouse has gravely wronged a 
great cause, deepening prejudice where prejudice was all too prevalent, 
I am tempted to examine his statements with some care. 

I begin, as before, by referring briefly to the matters in which I 
agree with Mr. Hobhouse. The first of these concerns the range of 
the influence. of this theory upon the social and political life of the 
present time. Idealism, he truly says, is the most popular philosophy 
of the time. For many years adherents of this way of thought have 
deeply interested the British public by their writings. Almost more 
important than their writings is the fact that they have occupied 
philosophical chairs in almost every university in the Kingdom. Even 
the professional critics of Idealism are for the most part, like Mr, 
Hobhouse, themselves Idealists—after a fashion. And, when they 
not, they are, as a rule, more occupied with the refutation of Idgali 
than with the construction of a better theory. It follows from the 
position of academic authority, were it from nothing else, that Idealism 
exercises an influence not easily measured upon the youth of the 
nation—upon those, that is, who from the educational opportunities 
they enjoy may naturally be expected to become the readers of the 
nation’s thought and practice. ( 














In this respect the question of the nature of the aiie of a 
Idealists is manifestly of grave importance, and Mr, Hobhouse has 
done well in raising. it If that influence is even remotely like what 
Mr. Hobhouse thinks it is; if the Idealsts from their academic chairs 
are raying out not light but darkness, glossing over stupidity, sapping 
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the moral and intellectual sincerity of their pupils, confounding the 
issues, nay, mitigating the contrast of right and wrong, truth and 
falsity, turning religious beliefs into insidious ambiguities, and 
substituting for practical faith in sound pnnciples the quaking bog of 
universal doubt, then the need of dealing with it is imperative, for ıt 
most sincerely concerns the public welfare. We interfere with “the 
“liberty” of the Press and stage in cases where the evils are less 
dangerous because they are more gross. Would Mr. Hobhouse not 
refuse to license Idealists? Or might I recommend to him, and to 
those who agree with him, the use of a method of dealing with 
Idealism which is more lethal than licensing laws, I mean the method 
of refuting it by’ just reasoning? 

There are men who would argue that the professional philosopher 
and his subtle speculations are so remote from the practical concerns 
of mankind that they can safely be ignored. His influence even upon 
his own disciples fades when they leave the rarefied air of the 
‘metaphysical classroom for the open world. But Mr. Hobhouse is 
not of this mind.’ He knows that the world is ruled by its thinkers, 
and would probably acknowledge that professors of philosophy think 
—just a little The influence of the philosophers upon morals, 
politics and religion can be compared only to that of scientific men 
upon the material conditions of life. The changes introduced by 
Adam Smith or Immanuel Kant have decidedly not been less 
revolutionary or of less practical significance to mankind than those 
brought about by Newton, or James Watt. Indeed, the evidence 
of modern history to the power of the speculative thinker in politics 
ig so strong as not to need to be cited. Sir Henry Maine once 
said that he did not know a single law reform since Bentham’s day 
which cannot be traced to his influence. Not even yet is that of his 
pupil, John Stuart Mill, entirely spent And difficult as it is to 
measure the forces which play within our own social and political life, 
it is hardly to be denied that the power exercised by Bentham and 
‘he Utilitarian school has, for better or for worse, passed into the 
1ands of the Idealists. 

Their Idealism, moreover, is “German Idealism ”—which is another 
reason for public alarm! “The Rhine has flowed into the Thames,” 
is the warning note rung out by Mr. Hobhouse. Carlyle introduced 
a version of it, bringing it as far as Chelsea Then Jowett, and 
Thomas Hill Green, and William Wallace, and Lewis Nettleship, and 
Arnold Toynbee, and David Ritchie—to mention only those teachers 
whose voices are now silent—guided the waters, as Mr. Hobhouse 
says, “into those upper reaches of the Thames known locally as the 
“Isis” John and Edward Caird brought them up the Clyde, 
Hutcheson Stirling up the Firth of Forth. They have passed up the 
Mersey, where Professor Maccunn corrupts the world with his able 
books, and up the Severn and Dee and Don. They pollute the Bay 
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of St. Andrews, and swell the waters of the Cam, and have somehow 
crept overland into Birmingham. “The stream of German Idealism 
“has been diffused over the academical world of Great Britain.” 
The disaster is universal 

Nor is there any very clear evidence that the waters are subsiding, 
so that the innocent dove may find rest for the sole of her foot. 
Rumour has it that the dry land is appearing in Germany. There, 
they say, Idealism is dead—even as Christianity is dead in Jerusalem. 
But whether Mr. Hobhouse and the critics can take comfort from this 
fact or not, I cannot say. It may possibly occur to them that 
Germany and Palestine would be none the worse for the presence of 
Idealism and Christianity, and that the faiths instituted in their stead 
are not more satisfactory. 

One thing alone is quite certain: it is that up to the present time 
and in this country we can ignore neither Christianity nor Idealism—. 
their power is too real And, however different this theory may be 
in other respects from the Christian faith, it is like it in the subtle 
character of its influence. Philosophy, like religion, whispers its 
secrets in the inner ear of mankind. These secrets creep along the 
blood, find their way to the nation’s heart, mingle in the hidden 
recesses of the soul with the very springs of oe and therefore 
pollute (or purify) the whole life. 

In the face of all these considerations it is evident that Mr. 
Hobhouse in endeavouring to turn the public mind against Idealism 
is trying to perform a plain public duty—provided always that his 
convictions about the character of Idealism are valid) But he will 
pardon one who does not share his convictions for reminding him of 
a picture seen by Christian in Interpreter’s House, and far estimating 
more highly the part played by “the man with a vessel of oil in his 
“hand” than that of the man who was “always casting much water 
“upon the fire, to quench it.” 

But what, according to Mr. Hobhouse, are the specific doctrines 
which Idealism is promulgating with effects that are so deplorable ? 
He has, unfortunately, indicated them with far less precision th 
ig desirable in a case which is so grave. Besides, in his diagnosis, 
has mingled causes with effects, the disease with the symptoms, 
that it is not easy to separate them and to direct the attack against 
the former. Let us specify them. 

_I, For Idealism “every’institution and every belief is alike a 
“manifestation of a spiritual principle; and thus, for everything, there 
“is an inner and more spiritual interpretation.” 

2. Idealism gives assurance that men “need not follow where their 
“reason takes them”; “that there is no logical foundation for the 
“certainty which the sciences claim”; “that still less is there any 
“rational groundwork of morality, in particular for humanitarian 
“morality.” 
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3. Idealism “sets the State in place of the rights of the 
“individual,” and moreover the State “is not to serve humanity but is 
“an end it itself.” -“It sums up in itself both the temporal and the 
“spiritual order. There are no limits to its authority, nor any neces- 
“gary responsibility on the part of its government.” 

The effects of these articles of the idealistic creed are stated with 
much vigour and fulness) From the first it follows that “vulgar and 
“stupid beliefs can be held with a refined and enlightened meaning ” ; 
that “intellectual and moral sincerity are sapped”; that “men are 
“excused in their consciences for professing beliefs which on the 
“meaning ordinarily attached to them they do not hold”; that “the 
“edges of all hard contrasts between right and wrong, truth and falsity 
“are softened”; that “a gloss is thrown over stupidity, and prejudice, 
“and caste, and tradition ; that the bases of reason are weakened ”; and 
so forth, along the whole list of the most deadly moral and intellectual: 
sins From the second follows “a lightened intellectual conscience 
“both for those who wish to revert to the easy rule of authority and 
“faith, and for the society which has become afraid of further 
“progress and is lusting after the delights of barbarism.” From the 
last come the policy and methods of Bismarck, “blood and iron” in 
modern politics, “the disappointment of those who identified liberty- 
“with national self-government,” “the setting of national efficiency 

“above freedom,” and so on further. 

One could reasonably desire that Mr. Hobhouse had given some 
indication of the idealistic treatises where these maleficent doctrines 
may be found. We could then get them burnt by the public hang- 
man. Still more desirable is it that his rendering of a doctrine which 
has filled so many volumes and led so large a section of humanity 
along the primrose road had been less meagre. But I think we may 
“ken his meanin’ frae his mumpin’.” He is repeating charges 
frequently made against Hegel by men who have never read a page 
of his writings. I shall endeavour to deal with them in another article, 
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HILE ancient institutions like Oxford University are content 

to remain in academic seclusion no modern Philistine would 

go out of his way to criticise them. They are best left alone in their 

antient glory. But when they come before the public, as Oxford 

niversity is now doing, with a modest request for 4 quarter of..a 

million sterling in order to bring them up to date, they challenge 

inquiry as to where they really stand To do them justice, Lord 

Curzon’s Committee have anticipated that inquiry and attempted to 
answer it in advance. ha 

But the most indulgent anid sympathetic reader will hardly find 
the answer convincing. It covers a very small corner of the, growing 
problem of University education. It proceeds on the easy assump- 
tion so universal among advanced educationists that money and 

‘machinery are the chief; if not the only requisites, of modern 
educational progress. It further assumes that the proper function of 
the public is to provide money without stint for every new fad of 
scientific and scholastic idealists. There is a possibility, however. 
which has not occurred to the committee that the public may tire 
being exploited in the dark for academic purposes. They may t 
round on this and kindred appeals and say, “It is all very well t 
“ask for quarter millions for up-to-date equipment, but let us first 
“understand clearly what is being done with the handsome endow- 
“ments which Oxford already enjoys.” 

The, circular letter which they have addressed to all members of the 
University, past and present, and which has been extensively 
reproduced in the public Press, enclosed a number of explanatory 
documents: “In order that those who are invited to subscribe may 
“have a clear idea of the present position and requirements of the 
“University and of the precise objects for which this fresh endowment 
“ig sought” The particular document which I propose to deal with 
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here is the financial statement. Being commendanly brief it may be 


quoted im extenso :— 


Rears 


From external sources : 
Estates esoe 410,323 O O 

Dividends and in- 

terest on invest- 


ments ssie 601 13 5 
University Press ... 5,000 o o 
Sundries ........... 40 13 8 


From internal sources: fees and dues 
From Trust funds eseese 
From sale of stocks ...........cccceeeee sees 
From colleges (including contributions 
to the Common University Fund, 
£6,278 08. 3b) cccececesceseceeeceeeeens z 


OD estatës csser iiinn aaa 
Internal expenditure : 
On stipends of 
officers, pro- 
fessors, exam- 
mers, etc. ....:.... 423,237 O 3 
On maintenance of 
institutions and | 
public buildings 22,736 9 7 
On -other internal 


objects sesser 99I4 14 2 
University exten- 
SION soseau iiaa 535 O O 


Interest and sinking 
funds, internal 
Toans oe... cesses 4,351 16 1 


Special votes .......cccccesessrscesseesewesses 


Cr. balance ...c.cccecssseseceseeees 


£15,965 7 


I 


37,892 0 9 
14,306 14 II 


7591 19 © 


£75,756 


I 


9 


£3552 6 6 


60,775 0 


I 


1,105 17 2 


6,287 10 Y” 


71,720 14 4 
4,035 7 5 


$75,756 


I 


9 


3 
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In these days of milhonaire endowments for education £75,000 ` 
a year seems at first sight a miserable income for one of the oldest 
Universities in the world. Lord Curzon’s Committee evidently hope 
that it may produce such an impression on the sympathetic reader. 
And in order to strengthen it they append a summary of the work 
which is being done for that pittance of £75,000 a year. It is set out 
in the following table : — 


Numbers Numbers 
in in 1906," 

Honour Men seess 1876-7 290 ... 490 (1907) 531 
Literæ Humaniores ... 1876-7 104... 139 (1907) 150 
Modern History . 1876-7 59... 157 (1907) 141 

Modern Languages 
Classes oo ..ececeeeeecieee 1900 837 ... 676 

School of Geography 
Students smesse — —... IIQ 

Forestry Delegacy 
Students -ccicasvevvetenses — — 55 

Military Instruction 
Delegacy Students ...... — — ae 51 

Successful Candidates in 
the Civil Service 
Examination ............ 1895 32... 56 

Medical Students .......... 1881 Fets 130 

_Resident Bachelors of 
O° RARER? ae AA 1904 103... 145 

Entries for Oxford Local 

Examinations .......... 1877 2,304 ... 16,228 


Entries for Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools 
Examinations ............ 1877 728 ... 3,580 
Number of Undergradu- 
ates as shown in the (1877 2,659 66 
Calendar eeaeee 1903 Bee 3,993 


If that were the whole case it would make a very good shọwi 
indeed for Oxford, and might furnish a strong claim not only on 
members of the University but on the general public Unfortunately 
there are two important omissions in it In order to convey a fair 
and full impression to the lay reader it should have mentioned 
first, that the University is chiefly an examining body and does 
comparatively little teaching ; secondly, that the Colleges, yrhich are 
the principal teaching bodies, have superabundant revenues available 

for that purpose. Oxford and Cambridge are peculiar in these two 
` respects. All other Universities combine teaching and examining in 
one scheme, so that the whole process may be seen at once and the 
cost of it as well 

If Oxford were on the same basis as the Scottish and German 
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Universities comparisons might easily be drawn between their relative 
expenditures and the amount of work done in return Rough 
approximations may be made by combining the accounts of the 
University with those of the Colleges, where the necessary details 
are furnished. It may be news to many that the Colleges do publish 
accounts: they have done it in fact annually since 1883. Very 
interesting summaries of them have been made from time to time 
by-Mr. L. L. Price and read to the Royal Statistical Society. The 
latest of these was submitted in December, 1904, and comes down 
to the end of 1903—a significant date, as the Rhodes scholarships 
began then. 

The Colleges have two different sources of revenue, which they 
distinguish as external and internal. The former is derived from 
property—land rents, tithes, etc—and investments. The latter is 
made up of College dues and establishment charges, fees of various 
kinds, room rents and profits on buttery, kitchen, etc. In 1903 the 
external receipts of the nineteen Colleges owning property were 
£319,377 gross, but expenses of one kind or another absorbed 
£137,567—43 per cent. of the whole—and the net was only £181,812. 
But this much reduced total was eighteen times as large as the 
corresponding revenue of the University. The gross income of the 
latter from property and investments was, in 1903, 415,366, and the 
net income £10,887. The combined external revenue of University 
and Colleges was thus 4334.743 gross and £192,699 net. 

The internal or domestic revenue of the Colleges in 1903 is 
classified under the following seven heads :— 


DOMESTIC REVENUE OF OXFORD COLLEGES IN 1903. 


Admission fées  accsceiscescedacccsdeceetserscvedeaesan $2,757 
Degree EES: coisas sesecdvcssVenscetees os tea Roi a ests 2,991 
College dues and establishment charges ......... 40,546 
Tuition fees. sCeo tiesa iienaa taa 47,801 
ROOM rents err ee E eA A ea 23,655 
Profits on buttery, kitchen, etc... eee 4,198 
Other sources ......0ssssessessesrrenenenssesenrneenes 3,114 

$125,062 


It is encouraging to observe that this source of income is’ healthy 
and progressive. The total of 1903 was nearly £1,200 higher than 
that of 1893 (4113,634), and fully £17,000 above that of 1883 
(£107,820). There is not much ground here for pleading poverty ; and 
even the external revenue, though at one time it suffered severely 
from agricultural depression, has begun to pick up agam. In the 
decade 1883-93 it fell from £301,193 to £280,527, but in the 
succeeding decade (1893-1903) that loss was recovered and something 
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more. The total rose, as we have seen, to £3109,377—a gain on.the 
decade of close on £30,000. 

‘Any one attempting to take a business view of Oxford and to apply 
a practical test to its request for another quarter of a million of money 
will of course treat the University and the Colleges as one concern. 
Their receipts and expenses should therefore be consolidated, and 
then the crucial question may be raised, What are they doing with 
the half-million a year they already enjoy? The two sets ol items 
when combined produce these results :— 


EXTERNAL REVENUES (GROSS), 


The Colleges ....... T Erri ees £319,377 
The Uniyersity orrien eeure AS 15,966 
£335,343 
INTERNAL REVENUES. 
i University. Colleges, 
Fees and dues .............. Le $37,892 $94,095 
Trust funds ocsdisestishcsetates 14,306 — ` 
From Colleges .............c008 7,592 — 
Room rents ’........ceeceeeeadeeees — 23,655 
Buttery, kitchen, etc. ............ a 4,198 . 


Sundries Sussssircs raseri ae — 3,114 





£59790 ‘£125,002 


‘ 


The CONGR ES sei caste eadadniasan Mesa oreveodeanie 444,439 
The University “seeasen ss fekindstaas ys EERE 75,756 
j : nee 

£520,195 


The question between Oxford and the nation is not a trif 
£75,000 a year, as Lord Curzon’s Committee suggest, but of £520, 
a year—a very different sum. Even when the cost of estate manage 
ment and administration, say, £140,000 a year, has been deducted, 
-there still remains a substantial total of £380,000 a year for academic 
_ purposes. The amount of money actually handled by the Colleges is 
muff greater, as they have not only the educating but the boarding 
of their undergraduates. This £380,000 a year includes only teaching 
and examination fees, room rents and establishment charges. The 
food and wine bills of the undergraduates will average at least £100 
a year. Deducting from the grand total of 3,57Q about 300 non- 
residents, the number left in the Colleges will be 3,270. At £100 
per head these will spend on food and wine £327,000 a year. The 


| 
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various receipts from undergraduates, including fees, room rents and 
establishment charges, will therefore fall little short of half a million 
a year, as shown below :— 


EXPENSES OF UNDERGRADUATES AT OXFORD. 


Food and wine bills a: ::nsssscseulerseavsnccnauine £327,000 
Fees and dues ............ceceecseceeeeenees souseande 131,987 
ROOM. TENS i iiss csessseuiavesen ea seas SORA EEES 23,655 
Profits on buttery and kitchen, etc. ............ 7,312 

£489,054 


For 3,270 undergraduates that will ‘give an average of 4150 per 
head: a very generous price to pay for even the highest of high 
education. To sum up the whole account, the University and College 
authorities at Oxford have among them the administration of funds 
considerably exceeding three-quarters of a million’sterling, thus :— 


Received as above from undergraduates ...... £489,954 
From property and investments ....... Te 335,343 
From’ trúst funds essorer citesti tire nsc 14,306 

£839,003 


A commercial undertaking with an annual turnover of more than 
eight hundred thousand pounds would hardly improve its credit by 
sending round the hat every time it felt itself getting a little out of 
date. That is a branch of finance in which the City has much to 
learn earn apparently from academic competitors. It has not yet hit on 
the ingenious idea of having a hard-up partner to do the begging, 
hile the wealthy partners quietly remain in the background. 
olars and scientists always have been sturdy beggars, however, 
d just now there is a good deal of emulation among them in that 
Lord Curzon’s Committee have, it must be admitted, distin- 
shed precedents for their present appeal. 

The British Association seldom meets without producing some new 
lan for giving imaginary millionaires an opportunity of doing their 
duty to science and scientific research. In 1903 Sir Norman Lockyer 
made this the special text of his presidential address. He contrasted 
the small number of our Universities and their poverty wit} the 
, legions of wealthy Universities in Germany and the United States. 

He demonstrated to us that even from our own mere business point 

of view it was foolish to under-rate brain power. Brain supremacy, 

he said, was quite as essential to a modern State as naval supremacy. 

It was his pious opinion that— 

“If our present University shortage be dealt with on battleship 

“conditions, to correct it we should spend at least £8,000,000 for new 
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“construction, and for the pay-sheet we should have to provide 
“£400,000 yearly for personnel and upkeep: for it is of no use to 
“build either ships or Universities without manning them. Let us say 
“roughly, capitalising the yearly payment at 234 per cent, 
“ $24,000,000.” ' 
Sir Norman Lockyer, after a whole year’s inquiry into the needs of 
our Universities, old and new, arrived at the conclusion that they 
` could easily use up eight millions in raising themselves to the German 
and American level. Sir Oliver Lodge supplied details showing that 
five millions could be comfortably absorbed in the Birmingham 
University alone. Three millions was suggested as the minum 
. quota that could be assigned to Oxford, and no doubt every other 
University took an equally liberal view of its necessities. 

The British Association of 1903, taking its cue from the presidential 
address, broke out into a fit of educational prodigality. It was all on 
paper, however, and so far it has had only indirect results. Naturally 
it stimulated the demands of all grades of educationists for more 
money and greater spending power. In that way it may have 

_accelerated the already rapid progress of our educational expenditure. 
Happily we have not reached the ideal standard of £80,000,000 a year 
which Sir Robert Giffen suggested for it at the same meeting of the 
British Association. With the help of the income-tax assessments he 
demonstrated that £80,000,000 could be spent on education without 
our ever feeling a penny the worse for it 

These eminent scientists have no doubt studied their own side of 
the question very lovingly and thoroughly. But there are various 
other sides equally deserving of attention which do not appeal to 
them so strongly. None of them ever stopped for a moment to 
tell us what we are getting for the millions we already invest in up-to- 
date education, academic, secondary and primary. In this very 
now before us, has a plain direct issue ever been raised as to the 
national value of the work done by Oxford University and. i 
Colleges for the eight hundred and odd thousand pounds which 
have the honour of spending for us? That a comparatively 
portion of it goes for teaching is notorious, but how very small 
proportion is few people suspect 

Oxford University is in fact a combination of singular institutio 
all.more or less out of date. The University itself is an examining 
body: it might claim té be the greatest examining body outside of 
Pela In gross output of examination papers it possibly beats 
Pekin, and certainly no other academic institution in the . 
world comes near it The Colleges are primarily clubs and 
secondarily schools. As clubs they are flourishing and fashion- 
able; as schools they teach indifferently well a variety of more 
or less antique learning. Both as clubs and as schools they exercise a 
certain fascination over-the upper classes in England I do not go so 
far as the Bishop of Birmingham when, in his recent speech in the 
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House of Lords, he denounced them as “playgrounds for the sons of 
“the wealthy.” They are much more than that as social and academic 
institutions. But the question here is, What are they worth as 
teaching bodies? 

Teaching differs from culture and character forming and all the 
other ethereal functions which are sometimes claimed for Universities. 
It is a definite, measurable article, the cost and the value of which 
can be estimated at least roughly. Different kinds of teaching can 
be compared in various ways—as to the amount of knowledge they 
impart, as to the agility of mind they produce, as to the degree of skill 
and judgment they develop either in art or literature or practical 
affairs. There are hundreds of Universities in Europe and America 
engaged in teaching of that sort They are sending out into the 
world year by year thousands of young men who have been “taught” 
on these lines with widely varying degrees of success, and at equally 
varying cost to their parents. 

The main question is, Which type of University turns out the best 
average graduate in respect of knowledge, mental vigour, taste and 
judgment? And a secondary question is, Which type of University 
supplies at the most reasonable expense the kind of teaching likely 
to produce the best average graduate? There is no commodity in the 
world, not even old china or old masters, which has so many different 
prices as University teaching. To the ordinary parent this is one of 
the utterly insoluble problems of scholastic science. Even at the 
same University the annual cost may have a wide range of variation. 
Oxford and Cambridge are of course the chief offenders in this 
respect. f 

A friend of the writer who thought of sending a boy to Oxford 
asked a number of men who had been there within the past few 

ears about the probable cost The replies he received ranged from 

120 a year up to 4270. And they all came from middle-class 

ilies with whom even £120 a year was a serious consideration. 

doubt the Bishop of Birmingham’s young millionaires can spend 
ir thousands without any trouble. That does not make Oxford life 

easigr however for undergraduates of moderate means, who cannot 
ord to waste either time or money. 

It is difficult to believe that the College authorities deliberately 
favour all this financial laxity and confusion. They can hardly deem 
it essential to the maintenance of the collegiate tradition and the 
club hfe which has arisen out of it Why then cannot an inclusive 
charge be made for board, as is done at the Public Schools? “Phe 
latter may be at first sight as expensive as Oxford or Cambridge, 
but in their case the worst is made known at the start However 
heavy the term bill may be, it does not, like the collegiate club 
system, leave a wide margin for youthful extravagance and vicious 
credit. Apart from the moral effect of these on undergraduates the 
educational effect must be bad. 
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The moment that the collegiate club with its tutors and private 
coaches comes into competition with professorial teaching as 
practised, everywhere else outside of Oxford and Cambridge, it shows 
not only poorer but far more costly results. Bearing in mind the 
calculation already made that the average cost of board, lodging and 
teaching in an Oxford College is £150 a year, let us see how the 
professorial systems in vogue elsewhere compare with that. Sir 
Norman Lockyer spoke so enviously of the wealth of the German 
Universities in his address to the British Association that we may 
very properly begin with them. Their financial operations are 
published with German exactness, showing every detail of them at a 
glance. Two examples will suffice, namely, the Universities of 
Berlin and Bonn. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES OF BERLIN UNIVERSITY 


(6,182 students). aera 
Administration \<isscserietecrussenerealseeats iaon £6,589 . 


Salaries of ‘teaching staff % cccssesnsasiestaceseees 37,157 
Laboratories, collections, etc. ..........:eceeeeeees 79,698. 
Scholarships and subsidies to students ......... 413, 
Maintenance of buildings, taxes, etc. ............ 5,872 
Contingent fund srera inadai iiir ni 4,074 | : 
Lodging money for professors ............000005 8,850 


$143,553 


Average per head of 6,182 students, £23 4s. 


Extraordinary expenses ..........cssesesceseeneees £57,106 
Average per head of 6,182 students, £9 5s 


ANNUAL EXPENSES OF BONN UNIVERSITY 
(1,840 students). 


Administration .........ccccccssecececcceecececesucecs $2,688 — 
Salaries of teaching staf  .......scscsseseesessees 22,145 
Laboratories, collections, etc. ..........cceeeeeeee 30,427 
Scholarships and grants to students ............ 702 , 
Maintenance of buildings, taxes, etc, ............ 2,383 
| Contingent fund sic: con secanentacesesansas PU ‘1,390 
Lodging money for professors ..............006. 3,300 ` 
æ £63,035 


s 


Average per head of 1,840 students, £34 5s 
Extraordinary expenses .........ccccceseseesseseee £20,210 
Average per head of 1,840 students, £11. 


The professorial method of teaching—that is teaching in classes 
instead of individually—also obtains in the Scottish Universities. Its 
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financial results cannot be analysed so fully as those of the two 
German Universities above given, for the reason that only totals are 
available. How these totals are arrived at it is impossible to say, but 
presumably they include the whole cost of establishments, service 
and tuition. It will be noticed that the four Universities differ 
considerably in average cost per head, but that arises chiefly from 
differences in the number of students at each. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES OF SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 





Expenses. Students. Per head. 
St Andrews ......... £10,800 518 #21 0 0 
Aberdeen .........00605 14,400 880 16 7 0 
Glasgow seenen 20,880 2,393 815 0 
Edinburgh ............ 25,920 3,147 8 5 o0 

£72,000 6,938 410 7 0 





o — 


Scottish and German students are provided with teaching only. 
They have to find their own board; consequently in order to put 
them on all fours with Oxford undergraduates an allowance for board 
should be added to the cost per head of the teaching. The academic 
year being much shorter than the calendar year, £60 per head will 
be an ample average. The above Scottish and German figures plus 
£60 will then fairly correspond with the Oxford average of £150 per 
head. Another distinction has to be drawn The Scottish and 
German figures represent not the average charge to students, but 
the whole cost of the respective Universities. Though each student 
at St. Andrews, for instance, appears to cost £21 a year, and each 
student at Aberdeen £16 73, as against £8 5s. at Edinburgh and 

48 153 at Glasgow, the actual fees at St. Andrews and Aberdeen will 
“ot be larger but probably smaller than those of the two chief 

Iniversities. 

On the other hand, the Oxford average of £150 a year is what 

dergraduates actually pay. If the independent revenues of the 

uiversity and the Colleges were taken into account, the average 

ght be increased fifty per cent. After settling with the under- 
graduates and all other outsiders, the Colleges have a comfortable 
surplus of fully three hundred thousand pounds to distribute in their 
own household. For 1903 the exact amount was £306,157, and it 
was thus disposed of :— 


EXPENDITURE OF OXFORD COLLEGES, 1903. 
1 Buildings— 


Charges on building loans ...............ceceeeeee £7,147 
Rates, taxes and imsurance ............cceeeeeeeees 13,049 
Maintenance’ and repairs .........c.cccssececeee ees 13,823 
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Maint@mance sieca incinn a £13,033 
College servants ....ccccccessseesseeeneeseeeees seers 25,096 
Table allowances ........cccceeeeececeee ences eeeneees 2,830 
Entertainments .......cccccscecsecececseneeeeeeessees 2,159 
Chapel services and choir  ........sseccasesneseess - 7,861 
Library - eaciscasacttcatoccvecsebecencueiaunin sus eeii 3,538 
£54517 

3. Stipends, etc.-— 
Heads of Colleges ........cccsssesensserecesteereee £20,418 
Fellows caa aaa a SEs 56,894 
Scholars. ivchadssecivcisien tense den cteesscesessesoaséens 39,202 
College aii cers saes van cadsccdenmeveaitentates 11,870 
Pensions ...scesccceTMgssevdasssbedaeserseedelaceveses 4,295 
£132,679 

4. Teaching Staff— 
Tuton fand viveaceslensccecaerarieeceas eve toaseeedes £53,536 

5. Miscellaneous— 
Building fund voices ucts. teueduateneteselnczeuess £792 
Exhibition fund .....c.cecccscceeseesseseneeseseeees 10,931 
Other expenditure ..issecvistesantsnenteancsnres tes 19,683 
$31,406 
Grand: total ic. icciie esis ta eaei uai $306,157 


Of the seventeen heads over which the £306,000 was distribu 
only one, the tuition fund of £53,536, was educational in any b 
fourteenth century sense. It represented the earnings of the Coll 
tutors, which are paid into a common fund and redistributed to 
tutors less a small percentage retained for the common good. Buta 
the Scottish and German Universities the whole expenditure has a 
direct educational effect. Whether it be well spent or not there is 
no ambiguity or make believe about it Every penny of it is applied 
tothe carrying out of a distinct and well-planned scheme of higher 
education. ‘ 

At the University of Berlin this distinct and well-planned scheme of 
higher education costs on an average £23 43 per head. If we include 
extraordinary expenses it will still be only 432 gs. per head. Add 
#60 for students’ personal expenses and we have 4929s. per head, 
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against Oxford's £150 per head. The actual cost to the student, 
however, is much smaller, as the State subsidy covers 85 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. Edinburgh and Glasgow beat Berlin by a 
long way in point of economy, their averages in 1906 having been 
£8 5s, and 48 15s. respectively. The fees actually paid by students 
would probably be rather more than that, various supplements having 
been received from other sources. With 460 a year added for 
personal expenses, the cost of an Edinburgh or Glasgow under- 
graduate comes out at £68 10s. per annum, against Oxford’s £150. 

In one sense Sir Norman Lockyer was right when he spoke of the 
German Universities as being much more wealthy than our own 
They have an incomparably greater wealth of teachers.) The twenty- 
one principal Universities have 2,521 teachers—all in active service— 
for 32,793 students, an average of one teacher for every thirteen 
students :— 


TEACHING STAFF OF TWENTY-ONE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Ordinary professòrs a) cciysicneniesdeadeseormevineters 1,058" 
Honorary Professors’... ciaikivneykatitevatadoowiteway 74 
Extraordinary professors ............ccseseneeeeeoes 589 
Privat AOcenteny scriescene aen aena tine 800 
2,521 


Average number of students (32,793) to each 
teacher e aaaeeeaa EE EE eS 13 


In order to obtain a closer comparison with Oxford we may take 
Berlin University by itself. The contrast between its teaching staff, 
both in strength and variety, and that of any English or Scottish 
University is simply overwhelming :— 


TEACHING STAFF OF BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 


Ordinary professors ...ssessseseeneossersrerirreretsees 80 
Honorary professors cs cou.pctseetecdscsaspesie~ ee ree 13 
Extraordinary professors: i.0: vice cssaseawencveas s 88 
-Privat docenten niere eeen ienn E Di E 186 
g 

367 

Average number of students (6,182) to each 
teacher ses soradoneris inep ra Cake Seriana aS N 17 
* Reckoning on'y those in active service. t Frivate teachers. 
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TEACHING STAFFS OF SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


3 Students to 
a Teachers, Students. each Teacher. 
St Andrews .......... = Ņ «518 18 
Aberdeen o.....ccsecec 24 "880 37 | 
Glasgow one deeuaebews pee 32 2,393 a Ao 
| Edinburgh sisndtieciness 42 "3,147 oe 
Ve? 127, 6,938 55. 


-~ Comparison between Oxford and any University. conducted on 

` purely professorial lines is vitiated by the teaching work at Oxford 
. being divided and' sub-divided among so many different classes of 
teachers: Roughly speaking there are three grades in the hierarchy— 
tutors, professors and examiners. The first vary so greatly in number 
that it can never be guessed how many there areʻat work at.a given 
date. In 1903 there were 290 Fellows in residence, and presumably 
they were all either professors or tutors. Without further conjecture 
as to the unknown and unknowable we may proceed with the data 
available. 


PROFESSORS, EXAMINERS AND OFFICIALS AT OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 1903. 


Students 
Number., to each 
PLOLESSOTS : setaks sessheecvseaketervecsvesess 56 64, 
Examiners- surini pien tesviri senses 86 4I 
Ofidals rrenen ee a ee a 35 IOI 


Berlin University, 367 professors; Oxford University, 56—there 
is wealth and poverty if you will! And the system which provides 
only one professor for every 64 students costs half as much again per 
head as the one that provides a professor for every 17 students. 
Moreover, in making up the 56 professorships at Oxford som 
decidedly out-of-the-way subjects have had to be included. Arabic is 
not everybody’s fancy, nevertheless Oxford honours it with two 
professors. Anthropology, Assyriology, Celtic, Chinese and Zend 
Philology are hardly every-day sciences, but among 3,660 under- 
graduates there must needs be many strange tastes. 

As to the mysterious tutors, it is often asked what their particular 
part"or the Oxford curriculum is On that knotty point even 
University calendars and handbooks speak with some reserve. In 
one of them I read that “the work of teaching is divided between the 
“University and the Colleges, part of it being undertaken by the 
“staff of Professors, Readers, University Lecturers, and Demon- 
“gtrators, and part by the more numerous body of College Lecturers. 
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` “The distribution of it does not appear at first sight to be determined 
“by any fixed principle, but it is roughly true to say that the Colleges 
“concern themselves especially with the older, subjects such as Matke- 
“matics, Classics and T heology, while, the, deyglopment,of such 
“subjects as the different branches of Natural: ‘Science shas,.made it 
“inevitable that they should be provided for ta a large extent by the 
“University.” 

For the shrewd reader there. may be a ray of light here on the 
origin, and motives of the quarter, million endowment,,. scheme. 
College Heads and Fellows being after all human, and, haying. a clear 
three hundred and six thousand pounds a-year-at! theix.disposal,:may 
wish to retain it for “the older subjects such.as Mathematics, Classics 

“and Theology.” The only means of doing that is to make the public 
pay for the new subjects. If, say the Dons, the country will have a 
modern Oxford, let one be built up alongside the old one, but sq as 

not to interfere with it Moreover, those who want it must find the 
money for it This is the same genially ironical spirit as that in 
which Public Schoolmasters used to tell modernisers that French 
and German were very nice studies—for the holidays and after school 
hours | 

Lord Curzon’s Committee having tried in vain, perhaps, to divert a 
small part of the three hundred and six thousand pounds a year 
dedicated to “Mathematics, Classics and Theology” into modern 
channels, now appeal from the Colleges to the University at large. They 
exhibit a long array of “pressing needs” in connection with modern 
languages and modern science. In order to keep the University 
abreast of the age the Bodleian Library must have £50,000; there 
must be new chairs of English, French, German and Modern History ; 
half-a-dozen new labordtones must be built for Agriculture, Botany, 
Chemistry, Electricity, Engineering, Hygiene and Materia Medica. 

But is there not a “pressmg need” which should have precedence 
of all these—namely, an inquiry into the reasons why three hundred 
and six thousand potnds a year should be mortgaged to “Mathematics, 

Classics and Theology ”? 

The Chancellors of our ancient Universities have sometimes 
adopted peculiar methods of illustrating their terms of office, but 
Lord Curzon’s scheme outshines every other. Two centuries ago 
they converted the installation ceremony into a Lord Mayor’s Show. 
Two centuries before that, again, they entertained the Colleges by 
burning a heretic or roasting an ox whole. The pre-eminentesgark of 
scholarship in those days was Gargantuan hunger. It had the 
advantage of being much easier to gratify than the twentieth century 
craze for £30,000 for laboratories and scientific engineering outfits. 

Oxford has indeed travelled far since the days of its most illustrious 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, when its most welcome endowment 
would have been a wood fire or a few extra trenchers at dinner. 


/ 
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According to a sermon preached at St Paul’s Cross, in 1551, and 
probably followed by a collection for the poor scholars, they rose, 
it was said, between four and five, and after service in the chapel 
studied till ten, when they dined on very meagre fare—“content with 
“a penny piece of beef between four having a pottage made of the 
“same beef with salt and nothing else.” After their dinner they are 
reading or learning till five in the evening, when they have a supper 
not better than dinner, immediately after which they go to reasoning 
in problems or some other study till nine or ten, “and then being 
“without fire are fain to walk or run up and down for half-an-hour to 
“get a heat in the feet when they. go to bed.” 

To picture the College Heads and Fellows of the present day, with 
their three hundred and six thousand a-year of clear revenue and 
their “pressing need” for another quarter of a million, as the lineal 
successors of Sir Thomas More’s cold and hungry fellow-scholars 
- requires a stretch of imagination. 
i 


W. R Lawson. 
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OW modern is much of the past! We are always coming upon 
anticipations of something we thought peculiar to our own or 
a recent time. A jest, an epigram, authenticated and dated, has 
impressed, we find, the remote ancestors of those we reckoned its first 
hearers) We come upon a characteristically modern sentiment in 
Homer. It seems impossible to get to the beginning of anything: 
These somewhat trite reflections have been forced upon me by a 
volume published last year, which I would introduce to any who have 
not already made its acquaintance, “The Digger Movement in the 
“Days of the Commonwealth, as Revealed in the Writings of Gerrard 
“Winstanley, the Digger, Mystic and Rationalist, Communist and 
“Social Reformer.” A wide range of interest to centre in a personage 
hitherto little known! Both in the realm of Church and State 
Winstanley anticipated beliefs characteristic of our own day, and 
expressed them, by deed no less than word, with a fearlessness for 
which our own day fails to supply the telling background of danger. 
I have compared him to Count Tolstoi. He had neither the literary 
genius which has illuminated the protest of the Russian noble, nor 
e social position the surrender of which has given it so much 
pressiveness ; he was a London tradesman, apparently of average 
iddle-class education, and his writings, as given here, owe their whole 
rce to their matter. But, on the other hand, the danger of heresy in 
e seventeenth century (though Winstanley’s career proved this to be 
ess than we should have supposed), as compared with its fascination 
in the twentieth, may be taken as a set-off against these differences ; 
and alike in the religious tone of his social theories and the @rofound 
sincerity of life which exhibited them, he strikes me as a spiritual 
brother to the distinguished “Leveller” of our day. 
The Levellers of his day—he was about forty on the fateful 30th of 
January, 1649-—were both more and less important than they are now. 












* By Lewis H. Berens. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1906. 
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The most potent ruler England ever had gave their belief the most 
telling illustration and the most powerful stimulus it ever received ; 
but he thereby prepared a reaction such as in our day neither side 
can hope or fear. In some sense we are all Levellers now. Those of 
us who still feel that Levelling is a procedure belonging to the realm 
of means, not of ends, that the nation is a stately and real being 
whose néeds’ aad ideals must’régulate! the tlaims “of its Itembers, and 
that a dead level is no part of those aims—even they, or let us frankly 
say we, must recognise that a much larger abolition of actual 
inequalities than the world has yet attained should be a universal aim. 
When we turn back two centuries and a half we find a much more 
emphatic assertion both of the principle of equality and of that 
organic national life which, rightly understood, is its opposite. What 
formidable members were to be found among the Levellers of the 
Commonwealth we may: learn from - those no less instructive than 
entertaining volumes, the “Verney Memoirs.” The following extract 
is from a letter signed j. R; the person, addressed is the doubtful 
Parliamentarian Sir Ralph- Weme anxious in his French retreat to 
be informed as to the state of parties in’ England, ‘We give his 
account of the Levellers with its introductory sentence : — 


As to the Independent party, of ere many are re godly 
and pious, their’ number ‘increases little, because Atheism 
iricreases 36 fast ; for indeed many who „had great knowledge in ` 
spiritual things’ are now puffed up with vaine “fancyes to live 
above ordinancies, yea above the ‘Scriptures; and at last declare 

_.Vice to. be virtue, that God sees no.sinne, a-sad generation of 
People, This puts me in minde of the Levellers, most of which 
party have been cordyall against the common enemy, yet of 
Principles inconsistent with the Word of God (which is the rule ‘I 

' ‘desire to' walke by)-ffor but foure days since the Councell of State 
-a sent to apprehend a grand ‘Leveller, who uppont the approach of 
.. the first Messenger stabed him-to the heart with a dagger, and 
„Spe he did the second, laid him dead on the-ground also, and the 
third he mortally wounded who also is since dead. The Councelk 
of State putt out a proclamation offering fifty pounds to an 
man to “approach -this Leveller- whase name was Marston (on 

of the Army), but the bold Leveller returnes. this answer if p 

-' + and sets it upon Whitehall gate, that he justyfyes the act 
- - be lawful, and will be the death of whomsoever shall attempt t 
secure his. ‘person. His`party uphold him in it, ‘yet he keep 
private, for the soldiers would secre him, knew. i where 
he was. 


The Vetter from which this! extract is taken is desea February 14th, 
1650, little more than a year after: the ‘execution: of- the King, and 
rather, less, after:the appearance of. Winstanley... on the -platform of 
history. It does not appear for what cause the Council of State 
desired to apprehend the Leveller who took such effectual measures 
to defend himself, but another’ €orrespéndent of Sir Ralph’s, Dr. 


a-t- 
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Denton, physician to the King, gives about the same time an account 
of their doctrine, taken from a pamphlet which Mr. Berens ascribes to 
Gerrard Winstanley entitled, “New Light Shining in Bucks,” which 
suggests views the Government would earnestly desire to dissociate 
from their Republicanism. “The doctrine is briefly this,” says Dr. 
Denton :— 
that Kings are of the Beast and the Divell, that there ought to 
be communitie and levellinge, and declares that all men being 
alike priviledged by birth, they were to enjoy the creatures alike 
without propriety one more than another, and noe man to Lord 
or command over his owne kind, nor to enclose the creatures to 
his owne use. 


So far as Mr. Berens enables us to judge of the pamphlet by his 
extracts, this account-is not an unfair one; considering how difficult it 
is to describe a creed with which one disagrees, especially when it has 
such practical illustrations as those given above. The latter should 
be carefully distinguished from anything done or sanctioned by Win- 
stanley ; his whole conduct and doctrine were those of non-resistance, 
but we agree with Mr. Berens that he is the probable author of the 
pamphlet There is much that is perplexing in its tone when we 
remember that it was written in December, 1648, just two months 
before the King’s execution, and “addressed to the consideration of 
“the present Army under the command of the Lord Fairfax.” The 
writer seems to be forcing an open door. This is no difficulty in the 
way of Winstanley’s authorship, for we find the same difficulty in 
several of his authentic writings, as quoted here. The truth is, we 
suppose, that the principles of the Levellers, as regarding authority in 
Church and State, were in reality not much less opposed to the Parlia- 
mentary than to the Royalist Government. But the writer’s urgency 
against King-worship during the King’s trial and in addressing Lord 
Fairfax can be explained only as the detachment of what we call 
Socialism from politics in its narrower sense, and remains bewildering 
after any explanation. 

The principle of the Levellers may be called the repudiated child 
of the Reformation. It was the emergence, on political ground, of 
what historians know as the nght of private judgment, what 
theologians have called the doctrine of justification by faith, That 
doctrine, if we translate the bewildering formula into anything 
intelligible to ordinary people, means that the change which is to set 
humanity right must be something concerning each individual, and 
exercising, therefore, a faculty common to humanity. Trust’is not a 
corporate function. To be set right by trust is to awaken to the 
nearness, the reality, the sufficiency, of an object of trust; to be aware 
of an influence uniting love and power. It is to discern God not by 
process of logical inference and studious thought, the privilege of a 
life moulded to such an end, but by a sense as direct as that by which 
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the eye sees colour, as the ear hears sound. In full recognition and 
remembrance of the fact that some human beings are deaf and some 
are blind, we still say that the eye sees and the ear hears; and with 
a kke concession that the inner organ, like the outer, may be cut off 
from its function, we may still discover in every man that which hears - 
a Divine voice speaking to himself. This is a gift for all; we need 
not ask by what calamity or renunciation some fail to avail themselves 
of it, before declaring its exercise to be at once the duty and the right 
of humanity. It was the awakening to this truth against the preten- - 
sions of a priestly caste that made the strength of Protestantism. A 
spirit repressed for ages burst forth at the Reformation with the 
irresistible might of stored-up force, and met with resistance enfeebled 
by a millennium of surrounding servility, and entangled in the abuses 
inevitable to that duration of irresponsible power. But the age-long 
struggle of Protestant and Catholic was not the attack on hoary error 
by nascent truth, any more than it was the rebellion against hoary 
truth by nascent error. It was the strife of antithetic truths. The 
truth of Rome may be expressed in words from. the holiest of 
human lips:—“To them that are without these things are done in 
“parables.” As Nature exhibits her stately temple to men who never 
crosg:its threshold, so the ideal Church of Rome would exhibit Divine 
truth in those symbolic actions which are also mystic suggestions, and 
which thus bnng home to the spiritual imagination of average men 
ideas that for their ears language misses or mars. The babe under- 
stands an embrace before it knows the meaning of love. “Thus, 
“My body which is broken for you,” symbolises a truth which, when 
set forth in language appropriate to the logical understanding, loses 
something of its force, even if it escape the entanglement of erroneous 
associations. It inevitably becomes dimmed not so much by 
controversy as by the weariness and inattention which controversy 
produces. Who now feels that he either believes or disbelieves the 
Articles of the Church of England? Yet Ritualism is still prized or 
hated, and Quakerism does not grow. A body which recognises no 
form of truth for “them that are without” may preserve the purest 
and most spiritual essence of truth, but it has not the binding element 
which makes a Church. 

The triumph of Protestantism was attained at the price of its 
consistency. Its mistake was not that it made too little room for the 
truth of ideal Romanism, but that it made-any room at all for the error 
of actual Romanism. The belief in the inner light, which should 
have beeff its guiding star, was left to the small and persecuted body 
of the Quakers. The belief in an infallible external guide, which 
should have been-its beacon, was made its standard. The infallible 
Church was dethroned, the infallble_Book was enthroned; and that 
sense of liberty as the right of every son an which is another side 
of the conviction that truth is the inheritance OXevery son of man was 
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obscured. For liberty is the correlate of truth; if the eye do not see 
the hand and foot need external guidance. “The truth shall make 
“you free” is not a promise to a selected body of believers, but the 
enunciation of an eternal law. Protestantism recognised that law as 
little as Romanism ; for none less realise it than those who change “fhe 
“truth” to “this truth” Justification by faith, turned to a dogma, 
lost its meaning; truth, understood as a particular truth, lost its 
enfranchising power. Authority enclosed within the covers of a book 
gave its sanction to authority enthroned within the walls of a palace. 
The bitter disappointment of those who trusting in the great 
Reformer’s stand against ecclesiastical tyranny had hoped for his 
sympathy against a tyranny not less unendurable, is well described by 
Mr. Berens in his introductory sketch of the Reformation. No priest 
or noble could denounce more harshly the endeavours of men seeking 
redress for intolerable wrong by demands of remarkable moderation 
and self-control than did Luther the rising of the German peasants in 
1525. The nobles who quenched the revolt in blood and torture did 
but follow his instructions, his urgent exhortations. “There is nothing,” 
he says, according to a quotation on page 10, “more poisonous, hurtful 
“and devilish than a rebellious man.” To put down a revolt based 
on justice and enforced by Scripture, Luther encouraged cruelty, 
murder, and even treachery. It was inevitable that the reform which 
divorced itself from sympathy with the oppressed should degenerate 
at the same time, and if Mr. Berens’ description of it, as subsequently 
“a mere political movement” which “fell almost entirely into the 
“hands of princes and politicians to bé exploited for their own 
“purposes,” be one-sided, it is not untrue. 

His interest in his hero lies in the fact that Gerrard .Winstanley, 
believing that the promise of freedom through the truth applied to 
the whole nature of man, brought the principles of the Reformation on 
to political and social ground. Like the distinguished Russian with 

hom we have compared him, his rules of action were all part of 

s religion Hence his strength, hence also his weakness. No 

elief of his was a dogma. guarded in the security of inattention, 
unsouled by the dust of the world. All were at once translated into 
action. None were criticised. And here again we see, as in so many 
different forms, the victory af repudiated error in a new disguise. The 
belief in infallibility, repudiated by Protestantism as concerning 
the Church, reappeared m its ranks as concerning the Bible. 
Repudiated by Quakerism (of which Mr. Berens thinks Wiggtanley 
the author) as concerning the Bible, it reappeared in Quakerism as 
concerning the igner light How, the reader may ask, is it possible to 
conceive of an inner light and suppose a fallible element in it? It is 
impossible and unnecessary. Modern criticism has not robbed us of 
our Bible, it has restored to us our Bible. It has taught us to regard 
inspiration as no peculium of a particular race or a particular age, but 
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a gift to human beings everywhere; it has taught us also that this 
endowment, like every other, is received by fallible men and liable to 
confusion. If in reading Isaiah we hear a Divine voice speaking, and 
as we turn the page are aware of something trivial or earthly, we do 
not in that discernment declare the Divine voice fallible. If the 
voice of George Fox in Nottingham Church,- when he interrupted 
the preacher and startled the congregation by his protest that the 
Daystar which was to arise in the heart of the redeemed was not 
the Scriptures—if this voice awakened slumbering consciences 
and gained the tribute of changed lives; are we obliged to 

` believe that, when he took off his shoes and walked barefoot through 
Lichfield proclaiming woe to the bloody city because there were 
martyrs there in the time of Diocletian he was actuated by anything 
but human folly? He thought both protests equally inspired, as the 
prophets wrote down their fancies beside their message with equal 
conviction. In neither case are we shut up to accept all or reject all. 
Where there is inspiration, there also should be criticism. The inner 
light is its own witness, it receives no corroboration from mortal lips. 
Men are not guarded from error here, more than under the guidance 
of the outer light. We must judge their utterances and actions by 
such faculties as we -have, just as we judge all others. It ‘rarely 
happens that the seer can thus judge his own. 

Mr. Berens, probably, would not agree with his present critic in 
considering these remarks applicable to his hero, and I have no desire 
to enforce their relevance, my aim being solely that of making’ his 
work known, though it is impossible to do that without expressing 
my own view of it. His interest in Winstanley quickens when that 
of hig reviewer ends, and any endeavour made here to criticise his 
work as a whole would embody grave divergence and even protest. 
I may escape such necessity by emphasising the limits of this notice, 
and with this warning return to follow his steps 

There is almost nothing to tell about Gerrard Winstanley, ap 
from his own writings. He was born in Lancashire, where Mr. Ber 
says his name is still common, in 1609, but he is practically Ww 
Londoner, we might almost say a Cockney. He is known to history; 
so far as he is known at all, as one of the Levellers, but nothing could \ 
be more unlike the ferocious violence in the Leveller descnbed by Sir 
Ralph Verney’s correspondent than his pacific endeavours. His 
weapon was not the sword but the spade. His agrarian activity took 
its starjefrom ¢ change of fortune, depressing him from the compara- 
tive comfort and dignity of a Freeman of the City of London (where, 
however, he was: only a small tradesman) to a much lower position, 
which I had better describe in his own words, their mieaning not being 
entirely clear to me, or elucidated by his biographer:—“By thy 
“cheating sons in the thieving art of buying and selling,” he says, 
in “A Watchword to the City of London” (August, 1649), 
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“and by the burdens of and for the soldiery in the beginning 
“of tHe ‘war,” Ihave béen beaten out of both estate’ and trade, 
and’ fofced “to'adédept the goodwill of friends, crediting of me, 

“to live ‘a country ` life.” The -charge ‘of’ abode ‘and all that it 
implies-a change far greafer‘in the seventeenth’ céntury than in 
thebe day$'of railways ånd motots—4éems tö have forced’ on the mind 
of Gerratil’ Winstanley the question, Why'is the lot of human beings 
so ‘unequdl? “Many circumstantes ' then ened ‘the edge and 
intreased’ the ‘momentum of this ‘questitd. “The close of,an eight 
years’ wat Yhust have east lobse many ‘hungry ‘men, not disposed to 
eridute' their sufferings’ quietly. The ‘execution ‘of thé King would 
sttike‘d' crushing Blow ‘at all notióñs of rank ant ‘station, for even 
those to whom he-was’a’ inartyr would see that sotiéty went on pretty 
much as'it had done before his héad fell’ ‘And this very fact would 
prove ‘disappointing to many who looked for it ‘as’ the initiation of a 
glörious equality. Something of this disappointment: seems to have 
tduchéd the mind óf Milton, when hë addressed the Parliamentary 
gènerat'in' tines which the reader of this volume will find it helpful to 
peeves arid’ which accordingly follow: -E 


wi . Fairfax, hose name in arms thro’, Europe rings, 
. Filling each mouth with envy or ‘with ‘praise, — 
And ail her jealous monarchs with amaze 
And rumours loud, that daunt remotest kings, 
‘Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 
Victory home, tho’ new rebellions raise ` 
-a - Dheir: Hydra heads, and the false North displays 
. +, 3 _ Her broken league to imp their serpent, wings. 
Leas Re a,ngbler,task awaits thy hand 
or what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Si truth and right from violence be freed, ~ 
And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public’ fraud. -In vain doth valour bleed 
‘While avarice and rapine share the land. 


Thkse last two lines contain the pith’ of all Winstailey’s political 
writin a 


f 


He reiterates, in‘ all his pamphlets, his complaint that 
Republi cans, if they’ go. ‘no further i in the path ‘of social reform, have 
shed therr blood for nothing. ` His own loss of fortune doubtless must 
have had some influence on his views, though it seems to me that Mr. 
Berths ‘makes tbo much of it’ and’ the ‘exdggeration, as minimising 
the heroism óf his hero, is soméwhat surprising. However, he puts 
before his ‘teader ‘all the facts on Which this opinion is unded. 
Winstanley ” ‘Was able to ‘buy’ three fields after | his loss of 
fortune; “ahd implied, when brought’ béfore ‘the’ judges of 
assizé, that he' could have afforded legal assistance had he 
though tae ‘Tight to ‘do so. ' We cannot- think ` that” in this mild 
form of ‘poverty Winstanley’ was reduced “to the precarious and 


ith, 


“coinfortless'éxistence of the’ ‘vast majority of ‘the’ toiling masses” 
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(p. 42). But it is true that a taste of anything that may be called 
poverty does wonderfully quicken sympathy with those who know it 
in its extreme form, and from this time the existence of grinding 
poverty by the side of [ixurious wealth was to him the great evil of 
the world. His remedy was a practical application of those doctrines 
associated in our day with the name of Henry George, and is 
interesting as their first emergence. It was in sincere, though as it 
seems to us very illogical, protest against the private ownership of 
dand that in April, 1649, he gathered a party of twenty men, burnt 
the heather on St George’s Hill, in Surrey, and was brought before 
Fairfax, together with a companion named Everard, who subsequently 
drops out of notice, to answer for the disturbance thereby resulting. 
For their proceeding had caused much indignation, the damage to 
heath was resented then as it would be now, and was manifestly 
uncompensated by any agricultural gain. Of course, moreover, they 
would have had to enclose the barley they endeavoured to substitute 
for the heather, so that the indignation might to those who felt it very 
swell take the aspect of a protest against individual encroachment on 
common rights. The Diggers lost sight of these facts in a fog of 
sincere but irrelevant words. Their intent, said Everard (the speaker 
throughout), according to the summary of his address, given by White- 
locke, was to restore the Creation to its formér condition. 


That as God had promised to make the barren land 
fruitful, so now what they did was to restore the ancient 
community of enjoying the fruits of the earth, to distribute 
the benefits thereof to the poor and needy, and to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. That they intended not to meddle with 
any man’s property, nor to break down any pales or enclosures, 
but only to meddle with what was common and untilled, and 
make it fruitful for the use of man. That the time would 
suddenly be when all men shall willingly come in and give up 
their lands and estates and submit to this community. And that 
for all those that will come in and work they should have meat, 
drink, and clothes, which is all that is necessary to the life of 
man; and that for money, there was not any need of it. That. 
they will not defend themselves by arms, but will submit to 
authority, and wait until the promised oppornaity be” offered 
which they conceive to be at hand. 


And they added that they had been led to their action in this matter 
by the inner light. Everard had had a vision which bade him “arise . 
“and dg and plough the earth, and receive the fruits thereof.” Doubt- 
jess this claim, in the days of the Commonwealth, was one which 
everyone would listen to with either real or assumed respect. The 
ruler before whom they appeared was one to regard it with reverence, 
perhaps not unmingled with scepticism Many strange and some 
manifestly undesirable actions were in that day ascribed to the 
inner light. I have referred already to the odd and harmless 
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freak in which George Fox imagined himself to bear witness 
against Diocletians persecution. In the thirteen intervening 
centuries the descendants of persecutors and persecuted, probably, 
had all perished, and the denunciation concerned nothing but 
the particular spot of earth on which Fox trod, but the explanation 
satisfied him. It is, I believe, the only instance in which he 
ascribed a direction which we may fearlessly call foolish to 
the Holy Spirit, but it had probably many precursors among those 
in sympathy with the Quakers. Fairfax must have learnt to ignore 
or condemn actions sincerely attributed by their agents to Divine 
command with more or less tranquillity. If anyone find it impossible 
to believe both that God speaks to the individual spirit of man and 
also that those who listen for that voice may be mistaken, it is the 
first belief he must renounce, for the second is undeniable for any sane 
man out of a hermitage. Lord Fairfax seems to have been favourably 
impressed by the Diggers, for he went shortly afterwards to St. 
George’s Hill where he found a dozen Diggers at work, “and amongst 
“them one Winstanley was the chief speaker,” a description which 
shows that its subject had not previously attracted any attention. The 
absence of Everard, perhaps, explains the shrinkage of the little band 
of Diggers They listened attentively to a friendly address from 
Fairfax, and when a few days after Winstanley appeared at the head- 
quarters of the Army, he was admitted to present a letter to the 
general, who “very mildly promised to read and consider of it.” How- 
ever friendly he might be towards the Diggers, he had, in the 
intention, declared at the interview, to leave them to “the gentlemen 
“of the county and the Law of the Land,” decidedly dechned to 
commit himself to their principles or sanction this practical application 
of them. 

There was no doubt what “the gentlemen of the county” would 
think of an action trenching on the rights of the Lord of the Manor 
(a Mr. Drake); and Gerrard Winstanley, with two companions, was 
brought before the magistrates of Kingston Court to answer for 
trespass against these rights.* The accused refused to avail them- 
selves of legal aid, the Court to take notice of the written justification 
handed in; and they were fined ten pounds each plus the plaintiffs 
costs, and in default of payment distraint was levied on four cows 
which Winstanley somewhat perplexingly says were his livelihood 
though not his property. “The cows,” he says, with a kind of pathos 
rare in the utterances of the seventeenth century, “never ware upon 
“George Hill, nor never digged upon that ground, and yet the poor 
“beasts must suffer because they gave milk to feed me” The dumb 
creatures found an advocate in Winstanley; he could not bring him- 


* There is some difficulty about the account of this trial. Sir Ralph Verney is 
ment.oned as one of the Justices concerned in it (see p. 105). But in 1649 (the date 
given) he was atill in France. 
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self to look upon them, as in:a' neighbouring island men do to-day, as 
mere pawns in a game of chess. “They:beat them with their clubs,” 
he'says, “that the cows head:and sides did swell,. which grieved tender 
“hearts to see.” ‘The legal part of the persecution apparently was its 
smallest portion; it was followed and precetled by.lawless.attacks.beth 
civil and military, and it is evident: that- the Diggers had ‘incurred 
violent dislike by their action: - It was'-reported- “that we that. are 
“called Diggers are a riotous pedple-and that we will hot-be tuled by 
“the Justices, and that we hold a man’s house by violence from him, 
“and that we have four guns'in-‘it te secure onrselves,and that we age 
“drunkards and cavaliers, waiting an ‘opportunity to bring in-the 
“Prince, and such like.” The Council of State had ‘given ear to these 
slanderous reports, and ordered Fairfax ‘to-send “such horse as.ydu 
“may think fit to march” to St. George’s Hill, an order he perforce 
obeyed on November 28th, with the. result that two houses belonging 
to the Diggers were pulled down, and two, or. three -old .people- who 
lived in those houses cast out to sleep in the open fields within a 
month of Christmas, an act which Winstanley describes with quiet 
feeling but without bitterness. His remonstrances are monotonous 
and somewhat wearisome, but never violent or harsh. He chose 
consistently the part of the victim, as -preferable to that of the 
’ persecutor, and in all his endeavours it appears that want of judgment 
is'the only sin which can fairly be laid to his charge. His idea was 
_ that if all the common land of England were cultivated everyone would 
be well, off. .The “common land” of England was then, Mr: Berens 
informs us, a third of its whole area, a statement for which I wish-he 
had given us his authority. If it be no more than Winstanley’s 
assertion, repeated here more than once, it, must be called worthless. 
Nor am I even sure what it means) To confuse the corhmon land of 
England, in the seventeenth, century, with the waste land, would be a 
much greater blunder than it is in our day; but it would appear, tba 
Winstanley thought, as, anyone would do nowadays, that “commo 
“land” was what we mean by a common, a piece of uncultivated and 
unfenced ground, and added the blunder, now not‘universal, that any 
such land might be cultivated with.adyantage. In the former view 
mistake is in our day insignificant; such rare specimens of, the 
common land belonging to the old village community as still remain 
-have a merely antiquarian interest; but in the seventeenth century 
there: was, probably, a good deal. of common land more carefully 
cultivated than individual property ;-4t was the land belonging to the 
village community, laid out in small, parcels and cultivated under 
various systems of several rights by the’ villagers in .common. 
Winstanley can have had no intentign of interfering with this, but he 
seems to have looked on the whole question with ignorant orkney 
eyes and never really thought it our eo’ 
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If poor Lord Fairfax had had time for a Socratic dialogue in 1649, 
while Cromwell wag just starting for Ireland, he might have answered 
Everard's lengthy speech with the question: “You say all this is your 

“intent, but is it your work?” There was no need to investjgate the 
former condition of the Creation; it was enough to ask whether the 
attempt to cultivate a heath had any tendency to produce the results 
Winstanley and Everard desired to bring about; whether, indeed, it 
were not a step in the opposite direction. The heath was common 
already, it was open to the public to enjoy it in one way, perhaps the 
only way. What the Diggers were doing was to insist that they should 
use it in another. They wished to substitute on St. George’s Hill 
busy reapers for the “nibbling sheep” (perhaps already described 
there by the poet who was almost Winstanley’s contemporary, as in 
the Sonnet quoted we have seen him a sympathiser), a change which 
they were probably mistaken in supposing beneficial, but in enforcing 
which, at any rate on reluctant inhabitants, they were as arbitrary 
as Charles Stuart. Had they been successful in turning St George’s 
Hill from a common to a set of enclosed fields, they would have done 
the exact opposite of that which they professed and sincerely desired ; 
they would have set up a small private estate, but would just have 
diminished by so much the Jand which was truly common. 

It is impossible to withhold either admiration from the courage 
which at once translated conviction into action, or blame from the 
obstinacy which refused to look at action in the light of common 
sense. It often seems as if even gross wickedness were less 
harmful than a strong conscientious will towards action, joined 
tO a confusion, such as we find in the Diggers, of means and 
ends, Winstanley seems to have thought it a matter of faith to leave 
aside the question whether St. George’s Hill would repay cultivation 
He would “leave the success to God, who had promised to make the 
“barren land fruitful” (p. 39) It is not clear what he means by this 
promise, to which he returns more than once. The cultivation of the 
soil took a kind of sanctity in his mind which made the questions of 
its appropriateness to his aim seem irreligious. He could not submit 
to any external judgment the question whether it was right to feed 
the hungry ; and it seemed to him equally impossible to ask whether 
it was right to cultivate a particular piece of ground. Thus trust in 
God was wrought up with the success of a particular line of action, and 
when this turned out futile all that can be called Christian faith was 
lost. But there was no bitter reaction against Christianity agcept in 
the vehement recoil against any notion of an Established Church; 
and his faith in his own ideals for humanity is at its strongest in the 
pamphlet, published in 1652, which is the last we know of him. Mr. 
Berens gives a lengthy account of it (pp. 162—227) under the title 
of Winstanley’s Utopia, and adds his closing lines, which seem to me 
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to have the pathos of conscious failure, while his aspirations for 
humanity were strong and resolute as ever. ‘ 


Here is the righteous Law, Man wilt thou it maintain? _ 
It may be, as it bath still, in the world been slain. 
Truth appears in Light, Falsehood rules in Power; 

To see these things to be, is cause of grief each hour. 
Knowledge, Why didst thou come, to wound and not to cure? 
I sent not for thee, thou didst me inlure. 

Where knowledge does increase, there sorrows multiply, 
To see the great deceit which in the World doth lie. 

Man saying one thing now, unsaying it anon, 

Breaking all engagements, when deeds for him are done. 
O Power, where art thou? thou must mend things amiss ; 


Come, change the heart of man, and make him Truth to kiss: 

O Death, where art thou? wilt thou not tidings send? 

I fear thee not, thou art my loving friend. 

Come take this body, and scatter it in the Four, 

That I may dwell in One, and rest in peace once more. 
; (Page 227.) 

A prayer which we cannot doubt was fully answered, even though 

many hopes and honis associated with it were destined to wither 

away. 

The only faith which remained to Winstanley when he wrote these 
lines was one in Nature, and this phase of his development, too, is 
remarkably characteristic of a strain of thought in our own day. In 
many ways he seems a son of the nineteenth century. But in some 
ways he stands forth as a typical representative of his own. The aim 
of Mr. Berens being to make us acquainted with declare hn 
attempted agrarian reform, the theological protest which preceded it 
is treated merely as a prelude to his real endeayour. His biographer 


cannot indeed be said to underrate the importance of this earlier’ 


phase, he might rather be said greatly to overrate it, for he believes 
that these theological pamphlets wére “the source whence the 
“ Quakers, or the Children of Light, as they at first called themselves, 
“drew many of their characteristic tenets and doctrines.” The same 
idea ‘seems to have struck the only illustrious author, as far as we 
know, who has touched on-the history of Winstanley. “The germ 
“of Quakerism and much else is curiously visible here,” says Carlyle, 
in commenting on a passage in Whitelocke’s account of a refusal of 
Winstanley’s to appear bareheaded before Fairfax. “This was,” says 
the higtorian in his cumbrous English, “the beginning of the appear- 
“ance of the opinion ”—that is, I presume, it was the first instance 
of anyone refusing to uncover in the presence of a sdcial superior as a 
protest in favour of human equality. The connection of Winstanley 
with Quakerism is asserted also in a pamphlet by Thomas Coomber, 
“1678; significantly entitled, “Christianity no Enthusiasm; or the 
“Several Kinds of Inspiration and Revelation Pretended to by the 
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“Quakers.” The author, who was Dean of Durham under Charles IL, 
informs his readers.that “the very draughts and even body of Quaker- 
“ism are to be found in the several works of Gerrard Winstanley, a 
“zealous Leveller, wherein he tells us of the arising of new times and 
“dispensations, and challengeth Revelation very much for what he 
“wnt.” <A later testimony to the same effect by a clergyman named 
Thomas Bennet, in an “Answer tothe Dissenters’ Plea for Separation” 
(1711), is perhaps a mere echo of the earlier one. The opinion of 
these two Churchmen is the only external evidence, as far as appears 
here, for tracing Quakerism to Winstanley. 

This external evidence is so small a part of that which connects 
him with a body of men with whom, for a short time, he was 
profoundly in sympathy, that we do not wonder at Mr. Berens for 
being inclined to regard him as its author. If the rise of the Quakers 
were, like some religious movements, unconnected with any dis- 
tinguished name, it would be a plausible view to connect it with his 
influence, even in spite of the shortness of his Quaker phase. For 
when George Fox, a youth of twenty-four, was dragged from 
Nottingham Church to Nottingham Gaol, on the occasion already 
mentioned, Gerrard Winstanley had already made a protest almost 
identical with that for which Fox was sent to prison. Winstanley 
had declared in print that 


this Spirit of Reason is not without a man, but within every 
man; hence he need not run after others to tell him or to teach 
him, for this Spirit is his maker, he dwells in him, and if the 
flesh were subject thereunto, he would daily find teaching there- 
from, though he dwelt alone and saw the face of no other man 
(Berens, p. 45). ` 


“It is very possible,” he wrote about the same time, 


that a man may attain to a literal knowledge of the Scriptures, 
of the Prophets and Apostles, and may speak largely of the 
history thereof, and yet both they that speak and they that hear 
may be not only unacquainted with but enemies to that Spirit 
of Truth by which the Apostles and Prophets writ. For it is 
not the Apostles’ writings, but the Spirit that dwelt in them that 
did inspire their hearts . . . . which gives life and peace to all. 
You have a teacher within yourselves (which is the Spirit), and 
when your flesh is made subject to him he will teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance, so that you 
shall not need to run after men for your instruction, for, your 
eyes being opened, you shall see the King of Righteougness sit 
upon the throne within yourselves, judging and condemning the 
unrighteousness of the flesh, filling your face with shame and 
your soul with horror, though no man see or be acquainted with 
your actions or thoughts but yourselves, and justifying your 
righteous thoughts and actions, and leading you into all ways 
of truth (p. 57). 


In these extracts the protest of George Fox is exactly given, and 
VOL, XCIL 45 
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even if they were not earlier,* as is probably the case, they were 
certainly independent. But when Fox interrupted the preacher in 
Nottingham Church it was with the voice of a trumpet breaking in 
on’a barrel organ ; from the prison to which he was dragged he gave 
forth his message and found disciples who gave his doctrine the 
tribute of a changed life. Of Wimstanley’s writings, all we can say 
is that they roused enough attention to bring some of his pamphlets 
to a second edition We can discover in him no trace of that 
, magnetic force which made of George Fox the Luther of seventeenth 
century England But if it be vain to claim for him the position of 
author of Quakerism, we may say that he was in some ways a more 
advanced representative of the movement that produced Quakerism. 

In such an emancipation from the narrowness of the past as a true 
Protestantism, which is also a true Quakerism, would enjoin, Win- 
stanley went far beyond Fox. His protest against the doctrine of an 
` endless Hell was made, Mr. Berens informs us, in his first publication, 
“The Mystery of God concerning the whole Creation,” 1648, a protest 
which we much regret that his biographer does not give us in his own 
words; this belief is attacked, we are told, “as unconfirmed by the 
“Holy Scriptures, as destructive of God’s work, and as incompatible 
“with His great goodness.” ' We know of no other denial of endless 
punishment in the age of the Puritans, an age which may be said 
to have iricreased enormously the occupation of men’s minds with 
the idea of Hell, and an utterance so unique was surely worth 
citation in the words of its author. 

I will conclude this notice of one who is worth rescuing from 
oblivion with words which monde aly recall the close of an immortal 
poem,— 

You do not look for a God now, as formerly you did, to be a 
of glory .beyond the sun, moon, and stars: but you see 

Him ruling within you, and not only in you, but you see and 
know Him to be the Spirit or Power that dwells in every man 
and woman, yea, in every creature, according to his orb, within 
the globe of the Creation. So that now you see and feel and 
taste the sweetness of the Spirit ruling in your flesh, who is 
the Lord and King of Glory in the whole creation (p. 61). e 


May we not describe this address as a rough translation from poetry 
' into prose of the last lines of the Divina Commedia— 


Ma già volgeva il mio disiro e il velle, 
a Sì come ruota, che igualmente è mossa 
L’Amor, che muove il Solė e l'altre stelle. 


JuLIA WEDGWOOD. 


* The date of Fox’s interruption of the Nottingham preacher is not quite certain. 
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WHO WAS KING ARTHUR? 


HO, after all, was King Arthur? The subject is one that 
seems to be arousing historical interest. Two recent 
books—one American, oùe Enghsh—deal with the question and dwell 
upon its historical importance. The answer is of value since it will 
illuminate the effect of the Roman occupation of Bntain upon the 
‘subsequent history of the island If ur was a Roman, the 
fact is evidence of the persistence of Roman influence after the 
withdrawal of the Legions. Now a great deal of modern legal and 
historical speculation turns on the persistence of Roman influence; 
the engrafting of Roman social, agrarian, and urban ideas into the 
mind-stuff of alien peoples; the implanting of Roman economic 
notions into the customs of undeveloped races. If we can show that 
what was in effect a Roman rule obtained in Britain a century after 
the separation between London and Rome, a great step is made in 
‘rendering it probable that the spirit of Rome remained when her 
‘bodily presence was withdrawn. 

In this brief paper I desire merely to draw attention to the import- 
ance of the subject, and do not propose to treat it in the detail that 
1t desarves. Any detailed treatment would involve a close examination 
of the historical value of the medieval legends relating to Arthur, 
and a close analysis of Welsh material, which is caviare even to very 
specialised historians) The Arthurian problem cannot be solved 
until these sources are examined with the microscope of modern 
scholarship and the numerous grains of historical wheat @eparated 
from the closely-stacked chaff of fiction. On these points I may 
pause to say that the vigour of medieval fiction on the subject of 
Arthur seems (to me at least) very strong evidence that his was a 
real personality, while I am inclined to think that the Welsh material 
will lend weight to the contention, adopted here, that he was the last 
of the Roman rulers of Britam. 
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Here my purpose is to ‘deal with that portion of the evidence which 
is of an approximately contemporary character-s“the simple and 
“circumstantial testimony of Nennius,” as Gibbon calls it—though it. 
will be necessary also to refer to other early writers and some late 
chroniclers. 

Gibbon sums up in his inimitable way the century which Arthur 
adorned : — 


In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, war, much courage, 
and some skill, must have been exerted for the defence of Britain. 
Yet, if the memory of its champions is almost buried in oblivion, we 
need not repine; since every age, however destitute of science or 
virtue, sufficiently abounds with acts of blood and military renown. 
The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, was erected on the 
margin of the sea-shore, as a landmark formidable to the Saxons, 
whom he had thrice vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambrosius 
Aurelian was descended from a noble family of Romans, his modesty 
was equal to his valour, and his valour, till the last fatal action, was 
crowned with splendid success. But .every British name is effaced 
by the illustrious name of Arthur, the hereditary prince of the 

, Silures, in South Wales, and the elective king or general of the 
nation, According to the most rational account, he defeated, in 
twelve successive battles, the Angles of the North and the Saxons 
of the West; but the declining age of the hero was embittered y 
popular ingratitude and domestic misfortunes. 


That is how Gibbon read Nennius and any other material ready to 
his hand. The modern Roman theory did not enter his mind, and it {8 
worthy of note that Professor Bury, his latest editor, has not thought 
it necessary to offer in a footnote or an appendix any modificatio 
expansion or explanation of Gibbon’s text. To Gibbon Arthur as 
a Briton, and the fact has to be weighed carefully, for his opinions, 
where the evidence has not been materially extended, are worthy of- 
almost superstitious respect. Gibbon appreciated the #uance of Latin, 
idiom better perhaps than any other historian. 

The first point in any discussion of this type is to try and 
get a clear idea of the chronology of events from trustworthy 
writers. The chronicle (Chromica Gallica a 452) of the pseudo 
Prosper Tiro gives us contemporary evidence of the end of 
the Roman occupation. He says, “The fifteenth year of Arcadius 
“and Honorius [A.D. 409]: at this time the strength of the 
“Roman was utterly wasted by sickness; and the provinces of 
“Britain were laid waste by the incursion of the Saxons” “The' 
“eighteenth year of Theodosius IL [AD. 441]: the provinces of 
“Britain which up to this time had been torn by various slaughters 
“and disasters, are brought under the’ dominion of the Saxons. It 


* See "Monumenta Germaniæ Historica” (Mommsen), vol. i. inp 653-4; 660, and 
“The Political History of England,” vol. L p. 82 (Thomas Hodg’ 
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may be noted that a coin of Honorius was among the hoard of three 
hundred coins digcovered four years ago in Greenwich Park. Dr. 
Hodgkin points out that the fight, so far as Roman influence was 
concerned, was not over in 429; for we are told by Constantius the 
Presbyter, who wrote the “Life of St Germanus” about 480 AD, 
that in 429 Pope Celestine sent Germanus and Lupus to Britain to 
purge the Pelagian heresy, and that these two Bishops found leisure 
from their labours to lead the converted heretics against the con- 
joined forces ot the Picts and Saxons with the most gratifying results. 
Bede places the same event a year later. 

‘Bede and the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” next supply us with some 
facts, which must be accepted with caution, but not necessarily with 
distrust. Bede places the final onslaught of the Saxons between 449 
and 455, while the “Chronicle,” after stating that “in 418 the Romans 
“gathered together all the gold-hoards that were in Britain and hid 
“some in the earth, so that no man thenceforth should ever find them, 
“and some they took with them into Gaul,” goes on to tell us that in 
449 Vortigern invited the Angles into Britain and thus began an 
invasion that ended with the conquest of Kent, but not apparently of 
London. London, according to the “Chronicle,” afforded shelter to 
the Kentish refugees in 456. This is an important point, as the 
Roman influence in London was almost beyond doubt unaffected by 
the Saxon deluge. Ir is not necessary here to deal with the details 
of that deluge as told by the Saxon invaders; the evidence that we 
need-must come from the conquered. It is important, however, to 
notice the fact that the “Chronicle” records the victory of Cerdic in 
508 over Natanleod, a British chief. Natanleod and five thousand of 
his followers fell in the fatal contest. Gibbon states that “by the 
“unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiquarians, 
“ Ambrosius is confounded with Natanleod.” 

It will be convenient here to refer somewhat fully to Ambrosius 
Aurelianus. Who was he? Bede, as Gibbon has noticed, places him 
under the reign of the Emperor Zeno [AD. 474-491], and declares in 
his “Chronicle” that his parents had been purpurd induti. In the 
“Ecclesiastical History” he states that the Britons “had at that time 
“for their leader Ambrosius Aurelianus, a man of worth, who alone, 
“by chance, of the Roman nation had survived the storm, in which his 
“parents, who were of the royal race, had perished) Under him the 
“Britons revived, and offering battle to the victors, by the help of God, 
“gained the victory. From that day, sometimes the natives, end some- 
“times their enemies, prevailed, till the year of the siege of Badon- 
“hill, when they made no small slaughter of those enemies, about 
“forty-four years after their arrival in England.”* It is to be noticed 
that the Battle of Badon Hill was the victory attributed to King 
Arthur. Bede reckons the date as about the year 493 AD. The 

* See Miss A. M., Sellar's recent translation of the “Ecclesiastical History.’ 
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“Annales Cambriz” (a tenth century chronicle) give the year 
516 AD, With the question of the British leades at the Battle of 
Mons. Bardonicus I will deal directly. But first it will be useful to 
complete the references to Aurelianus. Mr. Plummer, Dr. Hodgkin 
and Miss Sellar regard him as “the last of those. Romans who 
“usurped imperial authority in Britain,” men like Carausius and. 
Allectus at the end of the third, and Maximus at the end of the 
fourth century, who seized this remote corner of the empire. Dr. 
Hodelkin includes:in this class King Arti: — 


In both these British champions, however, we ought protably to 

wee not ‘Cymric kings, but Romano-British generals, wielding a. 

power like that of the Roman duces and comitas, and perhaps even 

commanding bodies of men trained in some of the traditions of the 

Roman legion. Most important, on this view of the case, are the 

_ words of Nennius himself: “ Arthur fought against the Saxons along 
with the Kings of the Britons, but he himself was Dux Bellorum.” 


It will be necessary to deal with this passage directly. There are 
two other early references to Ambrosius, and these the most authentic 
presumably, since they are from Gildas (quoted below) and Nennius.. 
The latter refers to him in the following words, “unus de consulibus 

“gentis Romanice est pater meus. If we sum up the evidence so 
far we have learnt that Ambrosius Aurelianus was a Roman of high 
birth who flourished between the years 474 and 508 and probably 
died in a battle with Cerdic in the latter year, after having carried on 
a vigorous and successful campaign for years against the Saxons. 
The battle of Mons Badonicus probably took place in his lifetime. 
That victory of the Britons varies in date from 493 A.D. to 516 AD., 

‘and may well have taken place before the battle in Hampshire at 
which in 508 A.D. Natanleod or Ambrosius fell. 

Now it is clear, I think, that the period of activity of Arthur and 
Ambrosius overlapped, and it appears to me that their spheres of 
activity and their personalities: must have been in contact. , It is 
inconceivable that two men, both waging successful war against a 
common enemy, can have been quite independent forcest Now their 
relationship is not mere conjecture, though the evidence is late and, 
so far as IT am aware, has not hitherto been noticed. A manuscript 
in the Cottonian Collection [Roll xv. 3] “Chronicon Mundi,” ends 
with a very remarkable passage: “Aurelio Ambrosio mortuo anno 
“graciæ DJIL successit frater ejus Uter” Here in almost startling 
fashion we see the two heroes brought into blood relationship. Uter 
was the father of Arthur, and if the evidence is worth anything we 
reach the result that Arthur was the nephew of Aurelianus Ambrosius. 

* Cap. 42. p. 186, of Mommsen’s Edition of Nennius. 


+ It k api e that a late MS. in the British Museum (Harl. 7571, f. 13) mentions. 
both Aurelianus ard Arthur‘and places the victory of Mons Badonicus in the twelfth 


year 444 of King Uthur. 
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Certainly there is nothing patently absurd in the suggestion. It was 
a most probable thing for a relative of Ambrosius to carry on the 
campaign against the hated foe. The idea was not forgotten in later 
days, for in a Harleian MS. [6069.3] of the sixteenth century may be 
read “historical extracts concerning Uter and Aurelius Kings of 
“England.” If the evidence is worth anything at all—and early 
medizval legend cannot be entirely discarded—it is weighty evidence 
for the Roman origin of King Arthur and for the continuity of Roman 
influence. It is noticeable that Dr. Cunningham in his “Growth of 
“English Industry and Commerce” (p. 57) writes of Ambrosius as 
belonging to the Arturian gens. 

At this point I tur to the direct references to King Arthur. 
First, perhaps, I should refer to the name itself. Concerning the 
name as a word fierce battles worthy of the Knights of the Round 
Table have been fought, and it is not for amateurs to step in where 
the most competent historians fear to tread. There is a great deal 
to be said for both the Roman and the Celtic origin of the name. The 
name Artor or Artorius 1s certainly Roman in origin. Not the most 
frantic Celt can deny it. All he can say is that Artor and Arthur are 
different words without any relationship whatsoever save perhaps in 
the backwoods of some far-off Indo-European community. To a 
common sense mind such an attitude is overwhelming, but neverthe- 
less there ıs a great deal to be said for it Common sense is 
notoriously misleading in matters of etymology. In some tenth 
century genealogical notes, a pedigree of Owain, son of Howel the 
Good, appended to a manuscript [Harl 3859] of Nennius in the British 
Museum we have the name of Arthur in the most unmistakable 
Welsh environment (folio 194) Indeed, the case for a Celtic 
origin for the name can be and has been argued with a force that 
silences the amateur enquirer. But the answer of the Roman is 
equally convincing. Mr. H C. Coote® gives us striking instances 
of the use of the name Artor n Doomsday [Yorkshire 308, 316, 329b; 
Lincoln 341] and in the Index of Tenants in Capite, and gives us 
inscriptions, such as “Memoria Artori Julii Augendi,” of classical 
times “In spite of Celtic efforts to the contrary the name is 
“demonstrably a Roman omen. Epigraphy has preserved it through 
“all the periods of the empire, and Juvenal has eternized it in a 
“verse :— 

Vivant Artorius istic et Catulus [Sat. jii. v. 29].” 
Sir John Rhys apparently accepts this conclusiont Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, in his valuable monograph on “The Governance of London,” 
recently published, also accepts and uses it He points out that 
Britain was not the only case of an isolated Roman population 
obeying a rex Romanorum. On the other hand, those who declare 
that Arthur was a Briton urge that Nennius does not use the name 
* “Romans in Britain,” pp. 189-90. ł “Celtic Britain,” p: 239. 
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Artor or Artorius, but Artur, and insist on this distinction. It must, 
however, be pointed out that if the word “Arthur” as used by 
Nennius were a foreign word, Nennius would naturally have used 
Arthuris for the genitive, while in fact he uses Arthkurt, which would 
suggest that the word was treated as if it were Arthurus—a word 
difficult to distinguish from the classical name Artorius* The Roman 
origin of the name is, I think, strongly supported by the meaning of 
the actual text of Nennius Practically the whole of our primary 
information about Arthur is derived from Nennius, and is contained 
in that portion of his “Historia Brittonum” which is now ascertained, 
thanks to the labours of Professor Zimmer, to be of far earlier date 
than the bulk of the work, which was written at the end of the eighth 
century. Mr. Howard Maynadier, the Reader in English Literature at 
Harvard University, in his recent volume on “The Arthur of the 
“English Poets,” says on this point :— 
It is not impossible that Nennius mention of Arthur as a 
victorious general comes ultimately from a similar mention of him in 
a kind of history composed within a hundred and fifty years of the 
battle of Mount Badon ; it is tolerably certain to come from literary 
mention of Arthur in the last quarter of the seventh century, that is, 
within two hundred years of the battle of Mount Badon; and so 
Professor Zimmer and other scholars of the present day are generally 
agreed that Arthur is an historical personage. 

If, however, we may say with some certainty that Arthur is 
mentioned a little more than a century after his death, how-is it that 
Gildas, writing possibly in Arthur’s life, does not mention him?, The. 
answer given to this question by Mr. Maynadier is that the author of 
the “Lider Querudus” was not writing a history, but a lamentation; 
that he does not mention Cesar, Boadicea, Vortigern, Hengist or 
Horsa, and that therefore he was not likely to mention Arthtr. Mr. 
Maynadier, who does not believe in the Roman origin of Arthur, 
thinks that the Roman bias of Gildas was also a reason why he would 
not mention a British hero. Now I look at this point rather 
differently. Gildas mentions Aurelianus. He says, “Ambrosius 
“Aurelianus, a worthy man, who of all the Roman nation was then 
“in the confusion of this troubled period by chance left alive” was 
responsible for the temporary successes against the Saxons) Now it 
seems to me probable that if Arthur and Aurelianus were related 
and were engaged in the same movement against the Saxons a writer 
like Gildas would mention the elder hero and attract into his 
exploits the successes of thé younger On the other hand, Mr. 
Maynadier points out that according to a tradition incorporated in 
the twelfth century. Welsh “Vita Gilda,” there was a feud between 
Arthur and the brother of Gildas, and this may account for the 


* It is to be noted that different MSS. of the “Annales Cambrim” use for the 
same passage Arthur, Arthurus and Arturus. 
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suppression of the name. But it must at once be observed that this 
ig no argument against the Roman origin of the name. If the feud 
were a fact, Gildas would perhaps naturally mention the Roman 
Aurelianus and omit to mention the Roman Arthur. Moreover, 
Taliesin, a contemporary of Gildas, does mention “Arthur, the head 
“of the brave.” Archbishop Usher cites the song in which this phrase 
is used (“Annales Cambri,” Rollo ed., p. xx). 

But the actual seventh century text incorporated in Nennius seems 
to me almost conclusive as to the Roman origin of Arthur. We are 
told that at a certain stage in the struggles against the Saxons “tunc 
“Arthur pugnabat contra illos in illis diebus cum regibus Brittonum 
“sed ipse dux erat bellorum.* Surely here Arthur is definitely 
separated from the British chiefs: “Then Arthur fought against them 
“in those days along with the kings of the Britons, but he himself 
“was Dux Bellorum.” Dr. Hodgkin considers this weighty evidence 
of the non-British origin of Arthur, and for my own part I can see 
no answer to this contention, which was apparently adopted by 
contemporary Welsh writers who called such Overlords Cesartans. 
But other historians do not adopt this view, and it is certainly 
significant that this interpretation did not occur to the mind of 
Gibbon. Professor Zimmer finds some obscure relationship between 
the words Duz Belloru:n and Uther Pendragon, the father of Arthur. 
But surely the obvious meaning of the words is that Arthur was 
called in to take command of the British troops) That the action 
was justified is shown by the twelve victories that followed, all duly 
recited by the Proto-Nennius and concluding with the mighty victory 
at Mount Badon “at which 960 men fell in one day at one onslaught 
“by Arthur, and no one’felled them but he alone, and in all the wars 
“he stood forth as conqueror.” 

Now the calling in of Arthur to take supreme command of the 
British troops seems to me historically explicable and reasonable if 
he were in some way, either as a soldier or by blood, related to the 
successful Roman general Ambrosius Aurelianus. Aurelianus had 
become a name to conjure with, and what could be more reasonable 
than that upon his death the Britons should range themselves under 
some trusted subordinate of his who knew his methods of attack and 
defence and was trained in his school. Few can believe that the 
tradition of the Roman arms had died in the century that had elapsed 
since the withdrawal of the Roman legions, and the very fact of the 
success of Aurelianus would keep that tradition alive Ma Gomme, 
in his interesting use of later tradition about Arthur, shows that 
Arthur was believed at any rate to have adopted the course that a 
Roman and not a Briton would have adopted. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
tells us that Arthur was crowned in two cities which at the end of the 
fifth century almost certainly continued the Roman tradition of the 


* This Is the actual text ofall MSS. See Harl. MS. 3859, f£. 187, Il 17~19. 
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. city-state, namely, Silchester and Caer-Leon. The tradition is 

important, for it shows that successive generations believed that 

Arthur acted as the Rer Romanorum would have acted. But tradition 

gives us a still more important fact. The “Chronicle of the Picts 

“and Scots * tells us that Arthur was also crowned in London’ Now 

we know almost beyond doubt that: London survived, with all its, 
Roman traditions intact, the Saxon onslaught The “Saxon 

“Chronicle” hints at this and the customs and social structure of 

London confirm it. It was the only territorial bishopric of British 

-~ and Saxon times. We must note that Arthur would only have been 
crowned in London if he had been a Roman, unless, of course, as a 

Briton he felt it necessary to yield to the Roman habits of London 

- But this is scarcely conceivable. The tradition that he was crowned 

in London is certainly evidence that he was believed in later ages to 

have been a Roman. This fact, I think, is confirmed by the extract 

from the “Chronicon Mundt” given above, which makes him a 

nephew of Aurelianus. 

However, I must not stray too far into the evidential value of 
legend and tradition. It is sufficient to say that a very strong case 
can be made out for the Roman origin of King Arthur, and to repeat 
‘that the point is of historical importance since it goes to strengthen 
the evidence for the permanent effects of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. “This succession of the Roman-bom Artorius to the British 
“sovereignty,” says Mr. Gomme, “represents the very beginnings of 
“the conception of Britain as a state.” To prove that Arthur was 
Roman is to take a step towards proving the continuity of the Roman 
and British Empires and the unending influence of the city-state that 
was born in Southern Italy. 


t 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


+ Edited by.Skene, p. 382. 
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O one would venture to criticise Mr. Bernard Shaw without 
arming himself beforehand with at least one poor attempt 
at a paradox. But one may be permitted to approach the paradomcal 
by the route of platitude, to observe how extraordinarily modern 
Mr. Shaw contrives to be. His, to put it briefly and one hopes not 
discourteously, is peculiarly the drama of the age of “flats.” And in 
relation to the drama flats seem to have an occult symbolic significance. 
In most houses there are ghosts, the ghosts of impossible loyalties 
and antique superstitidns and of other things that some of us are 
fanciful enough to think not quite superstitions. In flats there are 
naturally no ghosts, and it is very striking how Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has contrived to penetrate and annex all that strictly unhaunted world, 
with its quiet-eyed humorous concentration on the main chance, its 
truthful dependence on science and hygiene, its cautious interest in 
what Mr. Shaw calls “sex,” and its confident, if perhaps confused, 
acceptance, in spare moments, of the tenets of Darwin adumbrated 
by those of Kingsley. Even in Hell—in the interlude to “Man and 
“Superman ”—one feels confident that Mr. Shaw’s personages are still 
living in flats; the Statue has naturally a flat of the grand order, 
ratherepompously installed and certainly with a lift: Don Juan 
another flat of a less imposing type but decorated with a finer and 
more severe artistic perception. Dofia Anna, who in spite of the 
twelve children speaks invariably with the tongue of a querulous 
spinster, is living, one almost fears, in a flat without a lift To drop 
metaphor, it is the exclusively modern element that for Me «Bernard 
Shaw ıs the real There is an admirably terse description of a 
“Middle-Victorian ” ‘personage in one of his plays—“Not an idea in 
“his head later than eighteen-sixty.” Possibly not to have in one’s 
head an idea that was alive in the world before, say, 1880, is to be 
equally open to criticism. 
But it is high time to attempt the paradoxical. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
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comes before us as a satirist, as a serious dramatist, when he is most 
amusing, and lastly he comes before us as a Revavalist. It is to be 
sure only the ancient faith of Adam and Eve that he desires to 
revive in a perishing generation; still, the “Revolutionist’s Hand- 
“book” has the revivalist accent to perfection-—the raucous 
impetuosity, the touch of fever, the self-hypnotising struggle for 
sincerity, that we have met with elsewhere. And in attempting any 
reply to all this flood of comment on our life, art, morals and religion, 
the critic is singularly likely to find his hands tied when he most 
requires to use them. He-may not fall back on the comfortable 
Victorian antitheses of “religious” and “irreligious,” “moral” and 
“immoral,” “progressive” and “decadent,” for they, it is clear, proceed 
by begging the question at issue. But there is at least one aspect of 
things which the critic of Mr. Shaw may fall back on with a species of 
desperate certainty. 

The element in life which is-at war with Mr. Bernard Shaw and all 
his works is‘simply—and this may perhaps appear to his admirers the 
highest of compliments—the barbaric element. And by “barbaric” 
one does not here mean so antique a practice as that of scalping people, 
or 30 perennial a practice as that of enslaving them; one means a 
certam set of instinctive feelings combining virility and reverence 
which are in fact the power which gives a people success in the 
primitive inter-tribal conflict, which continue in the nation on the 
larger scale of things as long as its national health lasts, and which 
finally die out a little, and only a little, before the nation’s extinction. 
These primitive impulses naturally express themselves in a certain 
unquestioning attitude towards those things which are inevitable and _- 
finally serious in human experience, towards love, marriage, death, 
religion and war. We say “express themselves” in our modern way - 
of talking, but in reality our fundamental barbaric instincts have little 
concern with, and some distrust for, any verbal expression we can give 
them. The natural antithesis to “barbarism” thus understood is, in 
the most civil phrase, “modernity.” But if one goes so far to meet 
one’s adversary as to describe one’s own cause as “barbarism,” one may 
perhaps claim the advantage thus earned of pointing out how open 
his cause, too, is to description by the “word that belittles.” For the 
kind of “modernity ” we mean is the modernity of great and garish 
cities, of a life cut off from nature, of rage for some new thing to amuse 
us, of jocosity about our fathers and their religion, of a quite boundless 
confidervesin the power of verbalities. And this, in a word, is precisely 
what we mean by the “cockney” attitude towards life. Barbarism 
and Cockneyism, then, form a quite clear antithesis, in which neither 
side is permitted any moral or Pecksniffian superiority to the other, 
the only point to observe being that, whereas Barbarism ‘has contrived 
to exist in the past, it is not so certain that Cockneyism, left to itself, 
will contrive to exist very far into the future. 
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This point of view at all events changes the perspective of that 
common target of the new humour, the “conventional” The 
humorist seems sometimes to consider that all “conventions” are 
pretty much on a level with those concerned with the use of the knife 
and fork, forgettung that even people who avoid wearing frock-coats 
may in the twentieth century have a respect for marriage and a respect 
for death which form a primary part of their being, rooted in a stratum 
beyond the reach of epigramas. In a word, some habits are strong 
because they are conventional, others are conventional because they 
are strong. And the intellectual interest of far the greater number of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays lies precisely in the confounding together of 
these palpably different things. 

“Candida,” the play, is of special interest, because it is not merely 
personal drama, but deals in a certain manner with a wide-sweeping 
idea—the idea, namely, that the poetry of life floats loose from the 
legal forms, the institutions, the personal relations to which we so 
vainly try to fasten it down. In life poetry is fugitive like Ariel; in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw it is volatile like Puck. It may be granted readily 
enough that the love of Marchbanks for Candida is more poetic, as it 
is certainly more dithyrambic, than the rather hackneyed use and wont 
affection of her husband, the Rev. J. Morell The latter is described 
as “a first-rate clergyman ” employed in “scrubbing cheap earthenware 
“souls”; one hardly knows in whose mouth it lies to say whether souls 
are cheap or otherwise ; but in general, to the relief of some of us, his 
characteristics are less those of a divine than of an ambulatory 
lecturer on some sort of municipal politics. 

Marchbanks, on the other hand, is a “strange shy youth of eighteen,” 
“so uncommon as to be almost unearthly”; he is frankness embodied 
and is in love with Candida, a woman some twenty years older than 
himself. The case, apart from the exigencies of the drama, seems to 
suggest reserve. ; . 

Impetuous heart, be still, be still, 
Your sorrowful love may never be told. 


One guotes these lines in this connection with all possible apologies 
to Mr. Yeats. But Mr. Shaw’s personage is not a Celtic, but a Cockney 
poet; he is under an obligation to tell his sorrowful love to Candida’s 
husband, to Candida herself, almost to tell it to Proserpine Garnett 
the typewriter. He is “not afraid of a clergyman’s ideas,” meaning 
by that the superstition of monogamy. He is clearly a sqsteof first 
cousin to Charteris the Philanderer, but differentiated from that type in 
a subtle manner. The Philanderer is wearisome through sheer force 
of superficiality; Marchbanks has a certain flow of poetic language 
and is in his queer way a being to whom human emotion is native. 
And thanks to his unshrinking courage the action of the play is 
wound up to the height of that bewildering, that characteristic scene, 
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in which Candida gravely sets about making her choice between her 
clerical husband—of fourteen years’ standing—and the poetic youth. 

“I am up for auction, it seems,” she says) “What do you bid, 
“James?” 

At this point the Rev. James Morell breaks down, “the orator 
“becomes the wounded animal” This last is certainly a phrase which 
donne furieusement à penser—precisely what is there in the bulk of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s drama between oratory or some sort of phrase making, 
on the one side, and the animal, wounded or expectant, on the other? 
And why exactly is it the “animal” in the Rev. J. Morell which is 
wounded on this occasion? M. Paul Bourget, a good observer in 
general, has remarked that what seemed to him a distinctive character- 
istic of the English was their “passion for loyalty.” Alas! how little 
even the most discriminating of foreign observers can ever really 
understand us! How readily does a “Middle Victorian” convention 
impose itself on their innocence! The barbaric comment on Candida 
is, of course, grotesquely simple—as Dr. Johnson would have put it, 
“A man’s wife is his wife and there’s an end of it.” 

‘A-mo odem and less robust criticism ib that the interest of the: 
Third Act, and with it of the whole play, falls into two disparate-and ` 
irrelevant halves. On the one hand we have the truth, which in a 
manner we knew beforehand, that the poetry of life does float apart 
from the mere reality, from domestic life and other practical matters. 
Much of this order of poetry is beautiful and plaintive just because 
its essence is the non-realisation of the heart’s desire. But in 
“Candida” the poetry is only there in so far as the dramatic situation 
_ is unreal No one supposes, or is intended to suppose, that anything 

can come of the “bidding” scene in the Third Act. What does come 

of it is the triumph of the “eternal womanly” as expressed under 
modern conditions in Candida herself. For Candida herself, impious 
as the suggestion may seem, is a little the child of convention—of the 
convention, to wit, that on the stage and in the novel both sexes are 

pleased when women are flattered—she is intended, in short, to be a 

very perfect, gentle lady of a highly evolved type. And in fact she 

rises to the unprecedented height of being motherly at once to her 

husband and to her lover. . . 

“Arms and the Man” is a play which is calculated to wound the 

‘barbaric nature to the quick. In common with most people possessing 

a certain degree of experience, Mr. Bernard Shaw has discovered that 

men gofiP into action are generally “in a funk”; and in a presentation 

of War as seen ina London theatre, this feat of psychological penetra- 
tion has its value. A Servian officer, in reality a Swiss, penetrates into 

a Bulgarian lady’s bedroom, he covers the lady with his revolver, the 

lady remembers that she is in her nightdress and so forth. The officer 
, discloses the fact that he carries chocolates in his cartridge case, an 

‘incident which seems clearly traceable to “Alice in Wonderland.” It 
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then appears that the lady’s lover has distinguished himself in a cavalry 
charge—at least, hẹ is supposed to have done so, and the following 
dialogue occurs :— 


Man: You never saw a cavalry charge, did you? 

Raina: How could I? : 

Man: Ah, perhaps not—of course! Well, it’s a funny sight. It’s 
like flinging a handful of peas against a window pane; first one 
comes, then two or three close behind him; and then all the rest 


in a lump. 
Ratna(... . ecstatically): Yes, first One!l—the “ bravest of the 
“ brave.” 
Man (prosaically): H’m! You should see the poor devil pulling 
at his horse. 


Raina: Why should he pull at his horse? 

Man (impatient of so stupid a question): It's ranning away with 
him, of course; do you suppose the fellow wants to get there before 
the others and be killed? 


Now at this point a rather interesting comparigon becomes possible. 
The following quotation, from the late Col. Henderson’s life of Stone- 
wall Jackson, was written by Gen. D. H. Hill, who during the American 
Civil War commanded a Confederate bngade in most of those 
singularly tough battles on the Potomac. General Hill is falking of 
the idiosyncrasies of the Confederate soldier, “self-reliant always, 
“obedient when he chooses to be, umpatient of dril} . . . unsurpassed 
“ag a scout or on the skirmish line. ‘Who, writes Hill, ‘ever saw a 
“« Confederate line advancing that was not crooked as a ram’s horn? 
“‘ Each ragged rebel yelling on his own hook and aligning on himself.’ ” 

Now there is a curious resemblance between General Hill’s language 
and Mr. Shaw’s, but there is also a very marked difference ın intention, 
and that difference one must say is just the difference between the 
man who went through many bloody battles on the Potomac and the 
man who indeed went through—let us not forget it—the battle of 
Trafalgar Square, but not, one fancies, any other. And that highly 
unconventional horse who bolts straight for the flash of the enemy’s 
guns dgserves his place in drama thus inspired. 

We of the present epoch are presumed to be in possession of a know- 
ledge in the light of which old things vanish away and which therefore 
inspires us with an incessant amusement. This facile superiority is 
perhaps the most common of modern illusions, and it sometimes leads 
the humorist to feats of rope-dancing in which gravitation ig,fqrgotten. 
To represent war as a horrible, but also a very absurd thing, is, one 
supposes, legitimate comedy, or farce. The artistic perception which 
inspires this effort goes on in the same breath to represent love—at 
least, the kind of love which gives human interest to this play—as 
another unreality, dissolving at the realist’s touch into something half- 
hearted and inane Possibly it is a profound intuition on the 
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dramatist’s part that love and war do in some way stand or fall 
together; but his way of presenting this intuition js curiously dorné; 
chilling as it is, it is no less a thing of the theatre than the most heroic 
spoutings of tragedy. But, even then, the complex impression aimed 
at in “Arms and the Man” is not fully arrived at, the complete modern 
accent not attained; the dramatist’s resources are not exhausted. 
_ Therefore we have a detailed Balzacian description of the room 
` inhabited by Raina, in which among other objects the most sacred of 
images is standing, seemingly to give point to the incident which 
follows. Raina takes the photograph of the officer she is in love with, 
—in a highly sentimental mood she “does not kiss it nor press it to her 
. “breast, but elevates it solemnly after the manner of a priestess.” Thus 
we obtain the due complexity of impression. Only, is it sanely 
credible that any member of the Greek Church, a church in which the 
laity do not even see the act of elevation, would behave in a manner 
so neurotic or so silly? One prefers to believe that it is another 
suburban delusion. 

‘Doubtless to achieve his present popularity Mr. Say must have 
done something beside shocking our prejudices, Let us admit that 
the gift of humorous intuition which he brought with him from Ireland, 
the gift of seeing humour, that is, not as a thing shut off in compart- 
ments, but as the inevitable reverse of all our seriousness, is an 
-essential part of all true philosophy. One may admit that in “John 
“Bulls Other Island” more sound sense is talked about the Irish Land 
Question in a couple of hours than at Westminster in a whole 
Session—that the character of the parish priest in the same play—a 
character one fancies due to some fortunate return to the writer's 
inherited experience—is a delightful creation full of freshness and 
wisdom. But Mr. Bernard Shaw’s method of reacting on his English 
experience leaves one confounded, not to say appalled. For instance, 
take that scene in a “pleasant” play, “You Never Can Tell,” a play in 
which the author tells us he takes a sympathetic view of the “popular 
“preference for fun, fashionable dresses, a little music . . . attended 
“by an if possible comic waiter”—the scene in which the unfortunate 
man Crampton meets his children as strangers. He meets also his 
wife—Mr. Shaw’s full-length portrait of a mother and a moral prig; 
two of their three children being, by a revenge of nature which one 
must admit has its artistic value, creatures of quite incredible flippancy, 
natives, one fancies, of some perennial Casino. Crampton, like most 
of the chasacters Mr. Shaw puts into “conventional” positions\such as 
paternity, is quite stupid and without dignity, unable to comman the 
_situation in any way, while his children offer to order his wine and , 
stand looking at him “as if he were some eccentric stranger.” 

It seems worth while to consider, as Mr. Shaw has apparently hot 
done, what must pass in a man’s mind in a case like that, Leaving 
aside the reason given by Mrs. Clandon—Crampton’s wife under ar 
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assumed name—for her desertion of him, even supposing that reason 
to be five times as valid as it is, the situation seems hardly one for 
comedy. Crampton cannot gain his children’s affection on the instant, 
he is too hidebound for that ; he cannot command their respect, he has 
not the force nor the sagacity for it. He does not really—and this is 
the true point—care for them; but somehow underneath his quite 
artificial attempt to be by turns authoritative and indifferent, he knows 
perfectly that this very fact is a tragedy and a horror. M‘Comas, the 
family solicitor, a Middle Victorian person, “looks abjectly gloomy,” 
and well he may. But the business runs pleasantly on, hitting just the 
sparkling tone of watering-place life, the humour of it rippling hghtly 
round the overthrow of one more convention, and any element of 
tragedy there may be in that really serves to throw into relief the 
admirable urbanity of a quite “possible ” waiter. 

In certain of the plays the tragedy is obvious enough. As one reads 
the dialogues between those strangely theatrical people, Sir George 
Crofts, the Rev. Sam Gardner, his son—who, by the way, bears a 
striking likeness to Crampton’s son—and Mrs. Warren of the Profession, 
it positively grates. De Quincey said that if he were compelled to live 
in China he should go mad; certainly if one were compelled to live in 
the world of “Widowers’ Houses” and Mrs. Warren’s Profession, one 
would prefer to go mad. One wonders at moments why all these 
people have not long ago “come to the penitent form” at,some revival 
meeting from sheer weariness of being themselves. The scene in 
which Mrs. Warren describes her “Profession” to her daughter is 
certainly a striking one, though one hardly understands why “Vivie” 
must be told this hideous thing for any except dramatic reasons. The 
case, being what it was, would justify unstinted mendacity. The 
argument, in brief, is that Mrs Warren was driven to vice by low 
wages. The alternative, “minding what that clergyman told us,” meant 
going to “the factory where Anne Jane got poisoned.” Her view and 
her sister’s was simply this :— i : 

Do you think we were such fools as to let other people trade in 
our good looks by employing us as shop-girls or barmaids or 
waitresses when we could trade in them ourselves and get all the 
profit instead of starvation wages? Not likely. 

But this sorry matter may be passed over quickly. Vivie’s mother 
became under a certain stress what many women become. That is not 
the point. For Mrs. Warren also became a procuress. And here one 
asks is it sanely credible, is it typical of anything in life, is fahything 
but a repulsive accident that a girl like Vivie should have a mother like 
Mrs. Warren, and that the mother should tell her history to her 
daughter? The thing could conceivably happen, no doubt, but it is a 
monstrosity, a misbirth, a thing one would choose not to dwellon. One 
may add that the accident of a daughter not in the least resembling 
her mother is typical of a drama which is nothing if not scientific. 
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To the resolute student of the plays one thing at least becomes 
increasingly obvious. That is the very decided,family likeness that 
exists between the characters. With the faintest nuance of distinc- 
tion, Sergius, in “Arms and the Man,” is Valentine in “You Never 
“Can Tell,” and is also Octavius Robinson in “Man and Superman.” 
Valentine is clearly Don Juan. Perhaps we shall be told all men are 
so. But Tanner in “Man and Superman” is admittedly Don Juan. - 
He is therefore also Valentine, and—confusing as it appears—he is 
therefore also Sergius and Octavius Robinson. The truth appears to 
be that there are throughout the plays only two characters of the same 
sex, i2, Mr. Shaw himself and the “conventional” person. And it 
becomes increasingly obvious that the plays do not stand as literature ; 
even ideas which are in the air coupled with a perfect imitation of that 
ugliest of all speech, the Cockney dialect, do not constitute that. 
Literature is, after all, very much the conscious enjoyment of what was 
latent and sub-conscious in a former generation ; hence the novelty of 
the “new truth” brings with it little literary aroma. What we find in 
Mr. Shaw, as he himself tells us, is, in fact, dogma, a novel yet stern 
philosophy squarely based on that latest growth of evolution, the 
power of seeing things as they are. 

. Much destructive criticism has, of course, to precede the advent of 
this truth. In the “Devil’s Disciple” the target to be riddled is 
Puritanism, a very common target since Scott, and a subject which 
has betrayed most writers except Scott into a disclosure of their 
limitation to that “ignorant present,” the horizon of one’s own genera- 
tion. The personal accent appears when Mr. Shaw finds the 
antagonist of Puritanism in the Devil—a person who, as Mr. Shaw 
subsequently presents him, has certainly not pith or sinew enough to 
prevail even against a “stickit minister.” But perhaps the essence of 
this play, as of others, is not in reality a criticism of the Puritan so 
.much as of the English view of life—of what we conceived to be 
decency and sanity; itis the revenge of the Celtic temperament upon 
the Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon in general has accepted this 
criticism of himself with almost tumultuous enthusiasm; and possibly 
he thus makes himself doubly an object of humorous contemplation. 

To be English, or even Puritan, is, after all, to be something not 
purely verbal But it is the art of the epigrammatist to destroy the 
position while hinting at vast rebuildings to ensue, and with Mr. Shaw 
Puritanism and Rome share an equal fate. So we have his presenta- 
tion of Jus Cesar happily hit off as the lover of Cleopatra, and other- 
wise a Cæsar in dressing-gown and slippers remarkably resembling a 
modern retired brigadier with an abnormally liberal view of morals. 
This kind of Cæsar is no doubt more easily set moving than the original 
of the familiar bust in the Museum. Thinking of that conventional 

Cæsar of the statuary, one is tempted to think of the open road, 
largely of Cæsar’s construction, from Syria to the Roman Wall, and 
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of many other things no doubt irrelevant to our purpose. For as Mr. 
Shaw has told us, ‘the saints, the fathers, the elect of long ago are the 
“cranks, the faddists, the outsiders of to-day,” even the philosophic 
dramatist has no scope to concern himself with any but novel 
superstitions. Divinities, as Mr. Swinburne says, soon grow old; but 
in Mr. Shaw’s later plays we have two in all the vigour of their youth, 
the “Life Force ” and the “Superman.” 

Mr. Shaw himself desires “a pit of philosophers” before whom the 
interlude to “Man and Superman” could be played. Some of the 
philosophers might indeed prefer the “thought” undiluted by the 
comedy, some might very possibly prefer the comedy undiluted 
by “thought”; it is useless at all events to dispute about 
tastes. But the case being so, one need not linger on the 
amusing drama in which Tanner, Anne and Octavius go to 
their respective dooms. The development of the drama, as 
far as the hero, Tanner, is concerned, turns largely on the 
very natural and humorous situation given by Tanner’s reluctance to 
marry; and in this it offers a certain analogy—if one may venture 
momentarily on such a comparison—with that other very amusing play , 
“Toddles.” There is, of course, the vast difference implied in the fact 
that “Toddles” does not talk about the “Life Force,” Nor, for the 
matter of that, did the Victorian theatre talk about the “Life Force,” 
for the sufficient reason that this great illumination was not yet given. 
The Victorian dramatists represented marriage as a roseate sentimental 
affar in which people might be happy—a thing which, curiously 
enough, according to Mr. Bernard Shaw himself, is precisely what the 
“Life Force” wants. To believe resolutely, or, as Mr. Shaw 
would say, to make believe remorselessly, that people will be happy 
in a married state, to lure them into it, is a Barbaric custom of measure- 
less antiquity. The paradox is that while the Victorians, who had 
never heard of the “Life Force,” yet ignorantly worshipped it, Mr. 
Shaw, who believes in it with a revivalist fervour, is constrained when 
he puts it into a play to give away its secret and expose its devices. 

The temper of Danton in combination with the evolutionist views 
of Mr.” Benjamin Kidd is a phrase that may serve as describing the 
“Revolutionist’s Handbook.” But if Mr. Shaw resembles Danton he 
also in some other ways resembles Robespierre, for he is tormented 
by suspicions. He greatly suspects the design of the “Life Force” 
‘itself ; he suspects the sincerity of the Victorian drama—its servant— 
with a passionate energy. He suspects the sincerity of Tis contem- 
poraries and of his own creations. He is filled with the constant desire 
to make an exposure. It would be very interesting to analyse what 
it is in fact that Mr. Shaw ultimately means by sincerity. It would 
perhaps finally resolve itself into a clear-cut volition to get on in this 
world, a capacity for understanding mechanics, a sense of the humour 
of things, not believing or loving too much, the crispest modern type 
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of man in short, or, perhaps, the symbolic “’Enery Straker.” From 
another point of view “sincerity” thus conceiwed would mean the 
abstention from those sentiments or loyalties, or the effort after those 
things, which are only of recent evolution, everything, in short, in our 
nature which is tentative, insecure of itself, unrooted in the primal 
mammal Sincerity, in short, is the lowest common denominator. 
And by a natural coincidence “sincerity” comes to mean in a simple 
practical way the opposite of most things in Shakespeare, or generally 
in plays by people who are not Mr. Shaw. 

The combination of much fantastic denunciation of marriage with 
an ungovernable eloquence in praise of the “Life Force” offers a 
singular psychological riddle. Mr. Shaw has evidently preferred to 
follow Nietzsche, who successfully shocks people, rather than to follow 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, who in developing the same evolutionary ideas 
in hig more pedestrian manner does not shock them at all Thought 
for the purposes of the stage must brandish the torch, One cannot 
tell if Mr. Shaw’s lucubration on marriage in the Don Juan interlude 
is a joke or not. One can merely say that if it is a joke it is rather 
a tasteless one; if it is not a joke, one can only wish it were so. 
“Marriage is the most licentious of human institutions—that is the 
“secret of its success,” Don Juan runson. “And a woman seeking a 
“husband is the most unscrupulous of all the beasts of prey. The 
“confusion of marriage with morality has done more to destroy the 
“consciences of the human race than any other single error... .. 4 

“But,” for the constructive side, “the great central . purpose of 
“breeding the race” remains, “ay, breeding it to a height now deemed 
“superhuman, that purpose which is now hidden in a cloud of love and 
“romance and prudery and fastidiousness.... .” 

All this, no doubt, is eloquent, but has it distinctly a meaning? 
The central purpose is not, except perhaps on the stage, a new 
discovery; and it is less clearly connected with the “Superman” 
than with Adam and Eve. There is no doubt a difference, as Dofia 
Anna puts it, between having twelve children by one husband and 
having twelve children by twelve husbands—the latter course is 
pethaps sound from the point of evolution, if only we suppose the 
family to be composed of, say, ten Abels and two Cains Practically 
it seems the worse arrangement. But put beside Mr. Shaw’s diatribes 
on marriage another passage from a sentimental writer—Dickens—a 
passage which comes when the hero of “Great Expectations” has 
spoken? gP the improbability of his marrying after a great dis- 
appointment :— 


Biddy looked down at her child and put its little hand to her lips, 
and then put the good matronly hand with which she bad touched 
it into mine. There was something in the action and in the light 
pressure of Biddy’s wedding-ring that had a very pretty eloquence 
in it. 
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, How raucous, narrow, verbal, Mr. Shaw’s eloquence seems in com- 
parison! Perhaps after all it was the tyranny of the Victorian theatre 
that chiefly inspired him. 

There is, however, a perfectly logical line of development in Mr. 
Shaw’s philosophy, grace to those divinities the “Life Force” and 
the “Superman,” the only outstanding question being whether we are 
prepared to pay the price their worship exacts. What the “Life 
Force” means is of course perspicuous enough It is in modern 
times, though not in very ancient ones, a novel hypostasis, it is merely 
an abstraction from certain instincts and capacities which we possess 
in common with other mammals. But though its genesis is only this, 
we find, as Plato found long ago, that we get a better view of a 
general truth by seeing it apart from any of its particular mani- 
festations, by setting the general over against the particular, and 
then by a spontaneous trick of the mind we imagine its separate 
existence. For our “generalisation” we write the majestic word 
“Force,” and lo! a new deity is revealed to popular metaphysics. It 
is unfortunate that so few people, and not all dramatists, realise the 
truth of the saying that you want a good deal of metaphysics to get 
rid of metaphysics. And, since man must hypostatise and worship 
something, and if he cannot worship a Person will worship some 
abstraction called a “force,” we find thought—or what passes for 
thought on the stage—solemmly prostrating itself before what is in 
truth the creation of our own defective analysis. 

But if we really propose to set apart the procreative function from 
the other sides of human nature and—following the example of many 
primitive peoples—to worship that, then the rest of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s development becomes logical and easy. The logical outcome 
is in fact the death scene in the “Doctor’s Dilemma.” If we seriously 
think that the whole end of life is to be “exhausted in the service of 
“the Life Force and then thrown on the scrap heap,” it follows 
palpably enough that the dead are rubbish. The scene—in the 
“Doctor’s Dilemma ”—in which this idea is logically carried out, with 
various touches of pity and terror, is not in itself an inviting subject. 
No one, perhaps, would care to speak of his own religion in such 
a connection. But if we suppose a pious and decent Moslem as 
present at the Doctors Dilemma, what can one imagine but that he 
would turn his back on that spectacle and on the laughter of a certain 
type of modern Londoner with the words, familiar to his belief, “O 
“Allah, I take refuge with Thee from ignominy!” One een enly beg 
the admirers of this kind of drama to take these remarks in the most 
humorous sense possible. What indeed could be more absurd than 
to interrupt their enjoyment of twentieth century art with the 
exclamations of a hidebound Oriental? 

But this is to turn aside from that great symbolic figure of the 
Superman towards which the romance of science is conducting us 
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Now the Superman is not really quite so antique a figure as Mr. Shaw 
sometimes considers him to be, as for instance when he compares 
him to Prometheus. For the rôle of the mythical Prometheus was to 
“save” man, that of the Superman is not to save but to supersede him, 
which is really rather a different affair. Others may perhaps see in 
_ the “Superman” a strangely liberal translation of a more familiar 
tradition which also regards existent humanity as a starting-point, 
but which in its blinded egoism regards the fact that “it doth not 
“yet appear what we shall be” as pointing to something other than 
supersession. In fact, like much else that has passed into the life- 
blood of the “modern spirit,” the Superman finds his first 
embodiment in a phrase which Goethe puts into the mouth of 
Mephistopheles :— 


Ich bin des Geist der stets verneint 
Und das mit Recht, denn alles was entsteht 
Verdient das es zu grunde geht. 


“All that arises deserves to perish,”"—what an adequate and succinct 
description it is of the world Mr. Shaw’s drama reveals to us. . And 
it is reassuring to find that the dramatist agrees on this point with 
Mephistopheles. 

“God makes mistakes,” Mr. Shaw has informed us, once more 
brandishing the torch of thought. This highly metaphysical pro- 
position is perhaps less exciting if we put it in the mitigated form 
which analysis recommends, #.¢, that what we conceive of as the 
evolutionary process makes what we suppose to be mistakes. In all 
its original brilliancy the statement may give rise to some curious 
ponderings on that peculiar type of modern mind, the evolutionary 
mind, which Mr. Shaw conspicuously represents. Our reflections 
perhaps take the familiar form of a triad. Thus we believe in a 
gradual and extremely slow process by which the existing forms of 
life have been evolved from their predecessors, and so far science 
appears to be with us. We believe also that in regard to the most 
important matters our immediate ancestors were fallible, and were in 
fact totally wrong. And further, we believe that we, their descendants, 
are in regard to those same matters totally right; and if anyone has 
still any appetite for paradox here he may find it pressed down and 
shaken together and running over. But it is for once a paradox 
which disguises itself with a coy simplicity as one of the common- 
places that™all modern men are agreed about. 

Mr. Shaw’s philosophy has clearly much to recommend it to the 
dramatic public. It is wholly free from the vice of argument, it 
confines itself rigorously to the most modern of authorities. It reflects 
a simple duality of attitude: our author is alternately Voltaire and 
St. Just—a perhaps bourgeois Voltaire and a very decadent St. Just— 
but in either case his testimony is wonderfully consistent His more 
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immediate inspirers, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, are to him in this 
respect what mere humanity is to the Superman; they exist to be 
surpassed. Schopenhauer indeed contrived to invest the reflection of 
his own atrabiliar temperament upon the void with a certain cosmic 
grandeur; but after all that temperament is the basal fact of his 
system, Of Nietzsche, for all his genius, the remark made on another 
eccentric personage holds good—“he is an excellent man, but he 
“cannot bear people.” And thus since an acidulous delineation of 
unbearable people cannot be the whole of the dramatist’s message, 
since at all costs he must follow the Teutonic cloud-compellers who 
stand to the modern world for “thought,” we arrive at the singular 
volte face which gives dramatic interest to Mr. Shaw’s career as a 
dramatist. 
It is only necessary to imagine a world sufficiently vile, the world 
of Sartorius and Mrs, Warren, of the Gardners, père et fids—the world 
in which people are “not religious, they are only pew-renfers ;” “not 
“moral, they are only conventional;” “not virtuous, they are only 
“cowardly ;” “not even vicious, they are only frail "given that one 
cares to imagine all this, it is not difficult to assume a trenchantly 
philosophical attitude towards this untoward creation. What indeed 
could happen to such a world of inanities, except that, as 
Mephistopheles says, it should merely vanish away. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the torch-bearer, has an easy solution to propound. Like Mr. 
Bayes in that play of a happier age, the “Rehearsal,” he had a “device 
“for getting them all of.” His world must simply be superseded. His 
evolutionary philosophy admits of being summed up in a phrase 
readily intelligible to “pit, box and gallery.” We, the generations of 
the living, are in short “proletariat”; though amusing for the moment, 
it is only for the sake of our posterity that we are tolerated. Here 
the fusion of satire and speculation reaches its sublime culmination. 
Because man is so abjectly vicious, cowardly, respectable, and so on, 
therefore we can only conclude, through faith in a deity “who makes 
“mistakes,” that he exists to engender something which—whatever 
it may be—is certainly not man. And at this point “Credo quia 
“impossible” seems the only expression left to the devout “Shavian.” 
Mr. Shaw is certainly a subtle master of paradox. For what paradox 
more quaint, more stupefying, more unconscious, could have been 
devised than to represent the triumphant march of the modern mind, 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, the philosophy of Nietzsche, thus 
concluding baldly and blankly in the postulation of a mjyacle! 


W. F. ALEXANDER. 


THE WEST INDIAN PROBLEM: 


A REPLY To “IMPERIALIST.” 


BRILLIANT writer who drapes rather than cloaks his identity 
A under the pseudonym of “Imperialist” has discoursed on 
The Problem of the West Indies” in the July number of the 
Fortnightly. He makes the astonishing suggestion that we should 
surrender our West Indian Islands, comprising, as they do, some of 
the oldest possessions of the British Crown, to the United States, 
' receiving in exchange the Philippine Archipelago. And he seeks 
to justify this amazing proposition of Vaudoux-worship up-to-date, 
this sacrifice of our children on the altar of a phil-oriental imperialism, 
on the ground that the Antilles are now, and ever will be, a source of 
weakness, “a heel of Achilles” to the British Empire. Froude’s 
“Bow of Ulysses” remains indeed yet unstrung; an arrow from the 
quiver of a modern Paris, winged -by the Fortnightly Review, has 
penetrated the one vulnerable spot of our British Achilles, 
Here is “Imperialist’s” analysis of the situation: “The ills from 
“which the West Indies suffer have their rise in purely economic 
“causes.” “It is time that the people of Great Britain began to face 
“the unpleasant fact that the West Indies cannot hope to see their 
“ancient prosperity restored to them so long as they continue part 
“and parcel of the British Empire.” “The question from first to last 
“ig purely one of economics.” We can, in fact, neither help the 
islands on the way to prosperity, nor defend them in their adversity. 
It is inconsistent with the general scheme of Imperial defence that 
we should detail either troops or ships-of-war for West Indian service. 
Their potential value is so insignificant that the expediency of retaining 
even one of these islands as a coaling-station on the future highway 
to the Pacific is ignored by “Imperialist.” The “Heel of Achilles” 
being thus stricken, locomotor ataxy supervenes; the whole Empire 
suffers; amputation is the remedy. 
Economic causes have indeed been- largely responsible for the 
financial depression under which the British West Indies have now 
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for a quarter of a century been suffering; and the gradual but 
continuous decline of the sugar-industry has been the principal factor 
among them. But wealth is not all, and it is only by neglecting,’ 
with “Imperialist,” the importance of the social amelioration slowly 
but steadily being effected by British administration that it is 
possible to reach his conclusion that millennial blessings would 
accompany the annexation of the islands to the United States. 

His argument for the exchange of Colonies may be thus stated. 
The Filipinos will attain under British rule that Nirvana of peace 
without payment and plenty without labour which “Imperialist” 
alleges to be their ideal, an ideal which both Spanish and American 
institutions have hitherto failed to provide. Englishmen are to steer 
the ship of state; Chinese immigrants are to man the oars; the 
Filipinos are to be ferried tranquilly as saloon-passengers down the 
river of life. In the West Indies it is otherwise. Here the Union 
Jack has failed to produce either peace or plenty. Under the Stars 
and Stripes old dreams of Eldorado will at once materialise. 

American annexation might indeed irrigate our West Indian 
islands with wealth from that wonderful stream of capital which has 
been flowing into Puerto Rico ever since 1900. But it would be 
imprudent to prophesy that results equally satisfactory would follow. 
In Puerto Rico there are 589,000 whites, against only 363,000 black 
and coloured persons: the grant of representative institutions has 
therefore been possible. In addition to the influx of wealth, the 
marked superiority of American over Spanish rule has caused ‘all 
classes and races to acquiesce in the transfer of allegiance. Now 
“Tmperialist’s ” suggestion is that “no attempt would be made by 
“America to treat the British West Indian islands as a single entity.” 
It would be recognised that “the interests of the Colonies are 
“individual, not collective, and the West Indies would be converted 
“into a number of Szates, each one of which would possess large 
“autonomous powers.” This grotesque proposition would involve the 
admission into the Union of at least six new States. Each would 
have a population in which the black and coloured element out- 
numbered the whites in the ratio of perhaps 15, or even 20, to I. 
All six combined would have a total population of about 1,600,000; 
or rather less than the State of Mississippi. The statesmen of 
America, although “understanding the colour-question more perfectly 
“than those of any other country in the world,” would most certainly 
not accept “Imperialist’s” doctrine that the possessionmof these six 
new black States “would import no new and troublesome factor into 
“their home politics.” At any rate America has hitherto evinced 
no special desire to incorporate new “black” States in the Union, 
despite the standing temptation of the’disorder and isolation of 
Hayt. Even Puerto Rico and Cuba, though the black population is 
a minority in each, remain outside the charmed circle of “States,” one 
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as a Colony in the cradle, the other as a Republic in leading strings. 
Consideration of the difficulties encountered in applying to the nine 
millions of existing black American citizens the principles of free 
Republican institutions compels the admission that American states- 
men are wise to pause before augmenting that number. 

The views of the 1,500,000 black and coloured subjects of King 
Edward who, within recent years, have provided the West Indies 
with a Chief Justice and an Attorney-General of marked ability 
might be translated into something more than mere passive resist- 
ance were they to learn that it was seriously proposed to deliver 
them over to the delights of lynch-law, and to the practical exclusion 
from all positions of any importance, administrative, social or pro- 
fessional, which prevails throughout the Southern States. The 
150,000 East Indians in Trinidad, Jamaica and St Lucia would 
unhesitatingly select instant repatriation at the public expense rather 
than surrender the high hopes which they have formed, and indeed are 
rapidly realising, of advancement in every field of colonial life. 

The other side of the picture is less open to criticism. How would 
the annexation of the Philippine Islands fit in with our Imperial 
organisation? No patriotic Briton will deny that with our national 
genius for the government of alien races Great Britain could surmount 
the undoubted difficulties of administering the affairs of 7,500,000 

' Filipinos. But even “Imperialist” with all his contempt for Federa- 
tion, hesitates to suggest that the task would be simplified by 
governing the new possessions as half-a-dozen separate Colonies. 
Mr. James F. Smith might find his task facilitated by the assistance 
of a trained British civil service. Trained British civil servants might 
possibly consider that Mr. James F. Smith did not conform to their 
preconceived ideas of a Governor-General. But they would hardly 
suggest the abolition of the Governor-Generalship. Yet the north of 
Luzon is as far from the south of Mindanao as is Trinidad from 
Jamaica, or the “Isle of Man from Madeira”; there are under 200 miles 
of railways, and there are some 3,000 other islands intervening. We 
should not then avoid the necessity of providing a central government 
for the group, and subordinate governments for the provinces, Nor 
should we in the East Indies escape the bogey of sugar, the chief 
“economic difficulty” which has harassed us in the Antilles, for the 
sugar production of the Philippine Islands is not unequal to that 
of our West Indian Islands. 

We may laave, then, the destiny of the Philippines to be fashioned 
in the crucible of the future, whether the cunning alchemist shall 
come from America or from Japan; and putting aside the chimerical 
proposal of an excambion, consider “The Problem of the West 
“Indies ” as it presents itself for practical solution to British statesman- 
ship in the opening years of the twentieth century. 

Unhesitating acceptance may be given to three propositions laid 
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down by “Imperialist” ; first, “that the present state of the West Indies 
“is undeniably tities” secondly, that “the time has come 
“when action of some sort or another must be taken if their salvation 
“ig to be effected;” and, thirdly, that “the proposal of the Times 
correspondent to amalgamate the West Indies with Canada could 
not be effected by any conceivable system of governmental 
machinery.” But when he asserts that “the period of Britain’s 
usefulness (in the Antilles) is ended; her raison d'tire has vanished ; 
“it is time for her to withdraw,” agreement ceases. And when he 
dilates upon the “unalterable and adverse conditions ” which preclude 
our developing the islands “in a satisfactory manner,” he uses a, 
phrase of which even one of our “colossally ignorant legislators ” 
might be ashamed. Adverse, yes; but unalterable, a thousand times 
no! Too many administrators—"armchair” and otherwise—have, 
however, acted upon “Imperialist’s ” view. The error which vitiates 
the whole of his argument is crystallised in the assumption that “the 
“interests of the Colonies are individual, not collective”; an assump- 
tion so thoughtless and so shallow as to be totally unworthy of its 
gifted author. It would be rash to predicate of any countries, 
however various, that they had no collective interests. All nations 
have a common interest in peace, trade, hygiene, communication. 
Given a chain of tropical islands—each, with one exception, visible 
from its nearest neighbours—similar in climate, in the preponderance 
of its negro population, in loyalty to the throne, the presumption is 
that this list of common interests might be considerably extended. 
The whole crux of the problem of Federation lies in distinguishing 
the “collective” froh the “individual” interests, in allocating the 
former td the Central Government, and in delegating the latter to local 
administrations. 

“Imperialist,” m referring to the West Indian Debate which took 
place in the House of Commons on the 17th May, 1905, says that 
Federation was then put forward as a remedy “calculated to cure all 
“the ills to which the West Indies are heirs,” and defended principally 
on the score of the economy which it would effect in the cost of 
admitistration. A perusal of “Hansard” scarcely bears this out 
Federation was advocated, not as a panacea, but as a condition 
precedent to health. There is doubtless an excess of highly-paid 
officials in the West Indies. Their reduction was defended less on 
the score of economy than of efficiency, of unity, and of a common 
policy. Even though Federation were to cost more thé tHe present 
system, or systems, of administration, it would be none the less 
desirable. 

“Imperialist ” admits that “the West Indies are not one entity now, 
“and lack any unifying influence which is likely to make them one m 
“the future.” That very influence would be found in Federation, 
against which he so vigorously protests. 


“ 
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It may be useful to define what is here meant by Federation, No 
responsible man, acquainted with the West Indies, would seriously 
propose to set up a central elective Parliament The Federal. 
authority should consist of a Governor-General and executive officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State; and of a legislative council, 
nominated to represent the several Colonies. It should control 
Defence, Customs and Excise, Inter-insular Communications, Higher 
Education, the Imperial Department of Agriculture (after the expiry 
of the Imperial Grant), Quarantine Regulations, and any other 

“collective interests.” There should also be a Federal Court of 
Appeal : 

The provincial ae of the six federated Colonies would continue 
to be transacted locally, under the guidance of an Administrator or 
Lieutenant-Govermor. The legislative powers of the local councils 
being limited to matters devolved upon them, it would be safe to 
increase gradually their elective element, though their constitutions 
should still vary, as at present, in accordance with local conditions and 
political maturity. In some instances a glorified’ County Council 
would meet all real requirements. 

The Federal Government would not lack work ready to its hand. 
Its Financial Officer would find in the six Colonies a chaos of different 
tariffs, So many Colonies, so many different scales of duties In the 
Windward Colony, indeed, each island has a distinct and separate 
system of import-duties, imposed impartially upon goods coming 
not only from foreign countries, from’ the United Kingdom, or“ 
from the other British West Indian Colonies, but even from the other 
islands in’ the same group! The gradual assimilation of these 
conflicting tariffs could only be effected by a Central Government, 
and would do much to facilitate the movement and ‘interchange of 
commodities among the various islands, 

Far wider possibilities are opened up by the question of Frée 
Trade between the West Indies and Canada. The Times corre- 
spondent, on the 24th August, 1905, did good service in ventilating 
this question, Canada exports timber, flour, oats, salt-fish and dairy 
produce, for all of which commodities there is, in the Antilles, æ large 
demand. The West Indies, in.their turn, produce sugar, cacao, fruit, 
coco-nuts, cotton, to say nothing of asphalt and oil Each needs the 
market of the other. Their exports are complementary, not comipeti- 
tive. Neither-therefore desires Protection against the other. Why 
hot FreeeTrade? Early in 1900 overtures in fact were made by the 
Canadian Government for the establishment between Canada and 
Trinidad of absolute reciprocal Free Trade, except in alcohol and 
tobacco. Downing Street gave no sign. Trinidad lay under the 
spell of those who chanted the praises of Preferential Trade with the 
United States. The proposals unhappily fell'to the ground. Had 
import duties been mutually abolished, a trade, already considerable, 
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would have rapidly doubled in volume ; and Canada, doubtless, would 
have felt encouraged to enter into similar relations with other West 
Indian Colonies. The negotiation, indeed, of separate Free Trade 
Treaties with eight several Colonies, each with a different tariff, is a 
task that might well appal even a Cobden. But how vastly the work 
would be simplified if the Federated Dominion of Canada could deal 
direct with a Federated Colony of the West Indies! 

The control of Higher Education, and the development of Agricul- 
ture, again, are matters which can only be satisfactorily administered 
by a central authority. Nothing that Mr. Chamberlain accomplished 
for the West Indies has been of greater benefit than his creation of 
the “Imperial Department of Agriculture.” Sir Daniel Morris has 
worked wonders in the islands under his care. The advancement of 
science in agricultural practice, the promotion of agricultural education 
in secondary schools, the introduction of new and promising industries 
like cotton and rubber, or of improved varieties of cane, are due, and 
almost solely due, to Sir Daniel Morris and his able lieutenants) The 
stagnation, in these respects, of Trinidad, has been the index to the 
progress of those islands in which the work of the Imperial Depart- 
ment has been carried on. Even Trinidad is now being provoked 
into the path of agricultural progress by the energetic spirit of her 
Governor, Sir Henry Jackson. 

But the Imperial Department is not enough. The time has now 
come for a further step. One of the greatest needs of the West Indies 
ig a University of Tropical Agriculture, to take up, to develop and to: 
extend the scope of the work of the Department. We cannot rest 
content with the provisian of travelling experts and advisers trained 
at Cambridge. We must be able to train, at a West Indian 
University, not only secondary teachers, but proprietors and 
Managers, in science as applied to the agricultural and horticultural 
industries of the tropics; and thus open out both a new career and a 
new prospect of prosperity. Meanwhile, the Department might well 
enter into negotiations with such an institution as the. University 
College at Reading, which provides an admirable horticultural 
trainiag for practical men. 

Another benefit accruing from Federation would be its effect of 
mutual insurance of the various islands. Jamaica, as “Imperialist” 
truly says, is relying perhaps too exclusively on the banana, cultivated 
for American markets. In Barbados, the staple industry is still sugar 
—the perpetual football of our party politics. Grenadais surpassing 
the prosperity of her old sugar days by the cultivation of cacao. 
Though, in each case, the Imperial Department is gradually intro- 
ducing subsidiary industries, still the prosperity rests, in each, to too 
large an extent upon a single crop. Its failure, from whatever cause, 
would be disastrous to the Colony’s finance. With a common 
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Exchequer for Federal purposes, mutual support would be rendered 
by each to all ang by all to each. . i 

One word as to Defence. Safeguarding the islands as against the 
United States is, at the present time, happily superfluous; as 
against any other country, their best defence will be found 
in a strong Atlantic fleet, not in a weak West Indian 
squadron. The late Government was amply justified in the 
withdrawal of the naval and military forces from the islands. 
But at a time when earthquakes, eruptions, hurricanes and riots 
have followed each other in-rapid succession, it is, to say the 


least, imprudent to leave the islands to the protection of a single 


cruiser. Surely the time has come when our rulers should recognise 
the expediency of having, in addition to our ships-of-war, patrol 
vessels for the policing of outlying portions of the Empire. Some of 
the moribund cruisers at present gracing the lochs and kyles of the 
West of Scotland might employ an honoured old age in patrolling . 
the Caribbean. They are, of course, unfit to meet an enemy in time 
of war, and their names would not figure on the Active List of the 
Navy, but they would carry men and armament sufficient to quell a 
native riot such as occurred in Trinidad in 1903, in British Guiana in 
1905, or in St. Lucia in 1907. We should then be enabled to bring 
succour to our fellow-subjects in time of trouble instead of being 
compelled to rely on chance and the charitable intervention of a 
foreign Power. The cost of this small squadron should be defrayed 
partly from Imperial, partly from Colonial, funds. The Defence of 
the Colonies.would certainly not be weakened even if their contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of the patrol squadron involved the disband- 
ment of the somewhat variegated Corps of Yeomanry and Volunteers 
upon which their security at present depends Sentiment, in the © 
opinion of “Imperialist,” is the sole obstacle to our cession of 
the West Indies to the United States. Others, not less imperialist, 
believe that Honour also forbids. If British statesmanship 
has failed, up till now, to restore prosperity to our most ancient 
Colonies, that is no reason for the abandonment of the task. 


„Past failure is the greatest incentive to present endeavour and’ future 


success. The real solution of the West Indian Problem is not to be 
sought in a policy of “scuttle”; it is to be found in the application of 
new men, new minds, new methods. 


. NoRMAN LAMONT. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 


L 


HE annual reports of two great unions of the metal trades lie 
on my table, and suggest some remarks on those unions and 
the movements they belong to. The one is the report of an English, 
the other the report of a German trade union. The former tells us 
of a powerful union in the fifty-sixth year of its existence, viz, the 
world-renowned Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the second of 
a union not half as old, viz, the German Metalworkers’ Union—Der 
Deutsche Metallarbeiter Verband—which is now only in its seven- 
teenth year. But the latter union has three times as many members 
as the former, and amongst them at least 150,000 belonging to 
engineering occupations proper, whilst the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers has not quite 110,000 members. The German youth has 
so far outgrown his British elder. 

Surprising as this might appear to the uninitiated reader, it is not 
an exceptional fact. As far as the number of organised workers is 
concerned, it is. not in one trade only that British trade unionism has 
ceased to lead the international movement of wage-earners, On the 
contrary. In almost all trades it has been distanced by the German 
unions, which, against the 1,900,000 organised workers of Great Britain, 
can to-day show an army of no less than 2,300,000 members in all. 
Numbers alone say little as yet of the effective force of a movement ; 
but even the growth in numbers of German trade unionists must 
strike the observer as an extraordinary phenomenon in in the social life 
of our times, well worth a closer examination. 

Not that Germany can boast of having the largest percentage of 
workers organised in trade unions. Statisticians of the labour move- 
ment know that in this respect little Denmark leads the way. In 
Germany the proportional number of organised workers is now about 
30 per cent, of the workers occupied in trade and commerce, and for 
the United Kingdom it will: even be somewhat smaller, whilst in 
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Denmark it exceeds 50 per cent, , Next to Denmark comes Sweden 
to-day with a similar percentage. ‘But the two Scandinavian countries 
are still in the main agrarian, their industries are of comparatively 
recent date and occupy on the whole only a few hundred thousand 
workers. Consequently, their trade movements, so interesting in 
themselves and well worth studying, represent in the army of the 
organised workers of the world only minor forces. 

In dealing here with the German movement I can, of course, in this 
article, only furnish a general survey of its extension and some of its 
main features. The closer description must be left to articles on 
particular questions of trade union action and organisation. 

The German Metalworkers’ Union was founded in 1891. During 
the first five years of its existence its growth was rather slow. But 
since 1896 it has shown an uninterrupted increase year by year. 
Here is a table of its membership since the year of its foundation :— 


Number of Members Increase or 
Year, at the end of year. Decrease. 
I89I o enne 33,205 seuss — 
TBQ2 rei 26,108 seiis + 2,903 
1893 E  ceeeeeees 28,429 ee +2,321 
IBO enen 33400. avi +4,077 
1895 mii 33,18Q —seaseeeee —217 
1896 uana 49954 ess +16,765 
1897 eeens . 598900 e +9,936 
1898 ann JAIL aie +15,541 
F800. oesi 85O esae +9583 
IQOO n 100762 n +15,748 
IQOI e 102,905 eree -+2143 
IQO2 cnai 128,842 EERE +25,937 
1903 rer 176221 e +47,379 
IQ s 198,964 wees wee + 22,743 
IQO5 en 259,002 nee + 60,728 
TQ kee eee 335,075 secius + 75,383 


Through this almost unprecedented growth this union has become 
the largest trade union in the world, At the moment of writing this 
article, the beginning of August, 1997, its membership has reached 
372,000. ; 

This continued increase is found in a smaller degree in almost all 
the Germanewade unions of the same type, as the Metalworkers’ 
Union, that is, the cesfralised unions. The unions known by this 
name have as their representative committee the General Committee 
of German Trade Unions, Die Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften 
Deutschlands, whose General Secretary is Herr Karl Legien, M.P. 
They are, with a few exceptions, led by avowed Socialists, and may 
be described as the fighting bodies of German trade unionism. 
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Taken as a whole, they show since 1891, the year when the General 
Committee was formed, the following movement :— 


Adherent Status of all Societies 
Year. Societies. together at end of year, 
T8QL” aered OA arnasa 277,659 
IBOZA -riiai DOS anaiss 237,094 
1803 ween evdassce BE. yenion 223,530 
T8904 ktevisessans BA veweseseivens 246,404 
T8Q5 sv aeeeeeeseese e wide idecsus 259,175 
1896 eee eee A E E 320,230 
YBQ7 —ceeaeeeeaeee 50: E aed 412,359 
i808. . veseigendede 7o -arabea 493,742 
1800  sisidecevsiee 55 arsine 580,473 
TQO0O- | sorea 58°. eriari 680,427 
TOOL. weebestveees DZ savaewwanses 677,510 
IOR hugyicateess OOS: SeedsSsacehes 733,206 
IQ03 ce seceeeeees OF weesaseeeesc 887,698 
IGOA o enoeet OF! eaeoe 1,052,108 
1905. <isSedavescie 64 kessesteenss 1,344,803 
IQ0Ô6 senses OO: deriou 1,797,285 


As in the case of the Metalworkers’ Union we see here the member- 
ship fluctuating up to the middle of the nineties, and from that date 
showing a continued rise. Only in the year 1901, a year of very bad 
trade all over Germany, was there a decrease. But it was almost 
insignificant—not amounting to half per cent. of the total member- 
ship—and was redeemed in the subsequent year, although trade was 
still very slack, by an increase of nearly g per cent. At present the 66 
centralised German trade unions are in numbers very little behind the 
British trade union world as a whole. But they are not the only trade 
unions Germany possesses. 

Besides the centralised unions, Germany has several varieties of 
trade unions of a less pronounced type, viz, the Christian (Catholic) 
trade unions, the trade societies of the Max Hirsch type, some 
independent or nondescript unions, several local unions, and, quite 
recently, the patriotic working-men’s societies, or yellow trade unions 
as they are called by their opponents. 

The patriotic societies are organised by the well-known Imperial 
League for Combating Social Democracy—a political society, as its 
mame indicates This League is led by an ex-officer of the German 
Army, General von Liebert, and is repudiated by „pany, strong 
opponents of Social Democracy because of its repulstve methods of 
action. The working-men’s societies organised by it have for their 
avowed object to oppose frivolous strikes and to fight for genuine 
freedom of combination, i.e, for the freedom wot to join the great 
representative trade unions. In short, they may be regarded as the 
German counterpart of the British free labourers’ unions, and their 
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action in case of conflicts will be to provide employers, as far as 
possible, with non-strikers, otherwise blacklegs. , Their numerical 
strength is.a mystery to outsiders, but even according to their own 
declarations it is below ten thousand. Their committee is rather an 
agency for non-unionists than an elected representation of genuine, 
though small and heterodox, trade unions. It is disavowed by all 
the other unions, Socialists or non-Socialists alike. 

The Maz Hirsch trade unions belong to the eldest of the German 
trade unions. They were founded in the sixties of the last century 
in opposition to the unions then organised by ‘Socialists, and have 
on their programme the promotion of harmony between employers 
and employés. In spite of considerable protection on the part, of some 
leaders of the then powerful Liberal Party and of their Press they 
did not make much headway; the greater number of the employers 
and the mass of the workers alike put little confidence in them. They 
consist to-day altogether of 21 societies, with a total membership of 
about 120,000. 

A larger force thah the Hirsch unions ‘are the Christian trade 
unions. In all they count at present in 25 unions about 350,000 
members. Of these, 19 unions with 260,000 members were, at the 
end of 1906, united in a general federation of ‘Christian tradé unions, 
whilst seven Christian unions with 75,000 members proceed on 
independent lines. The latter are practically mere benefit societies’; 
of the former several show some fighting spirit, but they, too, 
repudiate the Socialist class-war theory. The largest of the Christian’ 
trade unions is the Christian ee: Miners’ Union, with about - 
75,000 members. 

Of nondescript independent trade unions there exist about 24," 
with a total strength of 73,500 members. And lastly there’ are a’ 
number of trade unions of pronounced Radical or Revolutionary 
Socialist tendencies, They are called localssed trade unions because, 
in opposition to the centralised unions, they insist on local societies 
federated in a very loose way. In consequence, some of them arè © 
drifting towards anarchism, but the majority adhere in politics to’ the ` 
Social Democratic Party. They muster in about 12 unions little, 1 more 
than 13,000 members. 

The whole strength of German trade unionism then consisted at 
the'end of 1906 of :— : 


“66 Centralised unions, wk 1,797,285 members, 
i ° ge€hristian unions, with... ` 320248 ,, N 
i 21 Max Hirsch unions, with 118,508 . „ a ; 
24 Nondescript unions, with 73,544 » ge $8 
13 Localised unions, with 13,145 is 
A totalof 149 unions, with 2,322,730 members 
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So far the centralised unions, with their 1,797,000 members, repre- 
sent more than three-fourths of the whole force. But this refers 
only to numbers. If we go into the detuils of financial power and 
general efficiency they leave the other unions still further behind them. 
Their income in 1906 was 41,602,939 marks; that of the Hirsch 
unions and the Christian unions together (of the localised and the 
nondescript unions summary financial reports are not published), 
5,048,939 marks, i.e, not quite the eighth part of the former figure. 
Whatever merits, therefore, these latter unions may be entitled to 
claim, it will not be thought unjustifiable to take the centralised 
unions as the representative form of German trade unionism. The 
Hirsch unions have, in their original shape, proved a failure, they are 
beginning now to change their rules and methods, but they seem to 
have missed their opportunity and remain stationary. The Christian 
unions are too young to have evolved an original type of their own. 
They represent a mixture of some features of the Hirsch unions with 
others of the centralised unions) But the latter have created an 
original type of union, and have worked it out to a comparatively 
high degree of perfection. They represent the fighting force of trade 
unionism in Germany; of them everybody thinks when speaking of 
German trade unions, and to them consequently the following pages ' 
will in the first instance be devoted. i 


I. 


Like the Metalworkers’ Union, most of the centralised German 
unions in their present form date not further back than 1890. But 
their real origin must be put about half a generation earlier. The 
greater majority are children of a movement promoted at the end of 
the sixties of the last century by the leaders of the Social Democratic 
parties of that period, the Lassallians, Dr. von Schweitzer and F. W. 
Fritzsche on the one side, and the Internationalists, August Bebel 
and Wilhelm Liebknecht on the other. Impregnated by their 
founders with the spirit of Socjalism and intimately connected with 
Social, Democracy as a political movement, the unions then created 
shared almost all its fortunes and vicissitudes, They were visited with 
the same dissensions and they had to suffer from the same persecu- 
tions. Indeed, when in 1878 Social Democracy was in Germany put 
under exceptional laws by virtue of which all societies in which 
Socialistic, Social Democratic or Communistic tend@mcies could be 
discovered were to be dissolved, all the trade unions founded or led 
by Socialists were in a few weeks things of the past. Those of them 
which were not wise enough to dissolve of their own free will and 
dispose of their funds for purposes agreeable to themselves were 
dissolved by the police and had their funds confiscated. By the end 
of 1878 all the unions tinged with Socialism were suppressed, only 
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the nerveless Max Hirsch unions and the then vay tame Society of 
Printers and Compositors remained. 

Yet the tendency of modern workers to combine for the defence of 
their interests against their employers is too strong to be done with 
once for all Not quite two years had passed since this wholesale 
suppression, when new unions emerged in the shape of simple local 
trade societies. For some time they were not only tolerated by the 
Government, but even to some extent cajoled, because Bismarck and 
his people hoped by their aid to detach the workers from the- Social 
Democratic Party. But soon it was seen that this hope was futile 
and petty persecutions began anew, only this time the Courts were 
resorted to. Unions were dissolved by judges and their leaders fined. 
But it was of no avail The whole history of anti-socialistic law 
is a tale of unsuccessful attempts to train the German workers into 
submission by the alternative of the whip and the tip, It is the 
bankruptcy of short-dated opportunism, for which reforms are only 
means to serve some eppemeral political purpose, and not measures to 
facilitate the necessary evolution of society and the State. Unions 
found means to organise over again, and did comparatively well. On 


. the eve of the anti-socialist law the socialistic trade unions had in all, 


little more than 50,000 members; at its expiration—in October, 1890 
—those regarded as socialistic numbered about 250,000 members. 
In the twelve years’ duration of the law socialistic-trade unions had 
increased fivefold. š 
At that time the legal status of trade unions in Germany was beset 

by many risks) We have seen how easily they could be dissolved by 
Administrative Act under the anti-socialist law. After that law had 
expired, the unions had still in most German States to face the risk 
of dissolution under the laws regulating clubs and associations. In 
Prussia, Saxony and other German States the law forbade clubs and 
associations which dealt with political affairs to combine or have any 
intercourse whatsoever with each other, and judicial decisions had 
declared even the discussion of a legal restriction of the working day 
to. be a political matter. Consequently, a union could be dissolved 
and its officials fined if at some branch meeting subjects bearing.even 
indirectly on politics had been discussed. 

' This state of the law had even before 1890 resulted. in the 
elaboration of two strongly opposed types of trade union, the one that 
of localised, the other that of strictly centralised, unions, Localised 
unions meant amions that were organised as local societies only, and 
which avoided any sort of federal institution, the intercourse between 
the different: localities being left to Vertranens-mdxner—confidence 
men—elected in public meetings of the trade, and to the labour’ Presa. 
By this-the societies secured their freedom to discuss any subject they 
liked and to proclaim openly their adherence to Social Democracy. 
But they renounced at the same time so much of what is the life of a 
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real trade union that in spite of being advocated and propagated by 
very able men of,transparent honesty they have never come to much. 
Only in the building trades of Berlin do they count any considerable 
number of adherents, But although the building trades are by the 
nature of their work particularly favourable to localism, even in 
Berlin the great majority of organised workers in these trades belong 
to the centralised unions. 

The German centralised union is, on the other hand, a society 
forming a defined unit or a uniform entity all over the State or 
country. Of these national units the local branches are, in principle, 
mere subdivisions to which the body corporate allots certain rights 
and functions only. In this the German centralised trade unions 
differ widely also from a great number of British trade unions with 
which the local society is the primary unit, and transfers only certain 
strictly limited funchons to the national council or executive. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon this distinction. The typical British 
trade union is a federation of local societies which are to a great 
extent independent, the centralised German trade union is a single 
national corporation with branch establishments in the different 
towns, boroughs or villages. The name mostly used in Germany for 
these branch establishments: Zah/stel/em, which in English would. 
mean counting offices, indicates in itself their subordinate position 

Not that the German Zaklstelle is a mere office directed in every— 
thing by the national executive body or its nominee. It is in many 
respects quite free to act according to the decision of its own 
members, and its constitution is thoroughly democratic Although 
according to the letter of the rules of the society it only proposes its. 
officials to the central executive council for appointment, in reality it 
elects them according to its own predilection. For it would hardly 
ever happen that the national council would refuse to appoint suck 
nominees, and if it should happen, sufficient reasons would certainly 
be demanded for the refusal As far as admission and education of 
members, agitation on behalf of the union, administration of certain 
funds, and many other functions are concerned, the Zahdstelle is 
almogt a society by itself. 

Yet the rules of the Zah/stelle arè prescribed by the union as a 
whole, #¢, they form part and parcel of the statute law of the 
former ; its president is in name the Agent—der Bevollmaechtigte— 
of the council of the union; in case of a dispute with employers the 
consent of the council is required as a rule before g strike may be 
resorted to, and in the conduct of the strike and its termination equally 
the council of the body corporate has its say. In almost everything 
the free movement of the Zah/stefle is by statute only conditional. 

This strong centralisation of powers must, as has been intimated 
already, be partly ascribed to the nature of the German laws on 
association, which, until 1899, in most of the leading States of the 
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Empire allowed of no free federation of independent secieties dealing 
- with public affairs, and to the uncertainty of the legal interpretation of 
‘what are “public’ affairs.” The only -possible form ‘of an efficient 
combination of forces, the centralised trade union, had at the sdme 
time to take good care lest its branches be declared political 
“bodies. Centralisation was the only practicable shape of genuine 
national trade unionism as distinguished from loosely connected local 
. trade societies. 
© But it was not the force of the law alone that made for centralisa- 
tion.” The general disposition of the Socialist German worker no less 
‘favoured centralised unions, It is to some extent the result of ‘the 
- miktary education of the German nation; perhaps it is also an inborn 
quality; but in a large measure it is an inheritance of the Lassallian 
“propaganda. For the great thinker and agitator, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
whose memory the German worker holds in such high estimation, was 


‘ in politics a decided unitarian centralist, and did very much to inculcate | 


` this tendency—the natural sequel of his Hegelian State-cult—in the 
heads and hearts ọf his adherents. : 
For'many years'the centralised trade unions observed an extremely 
‘ cautious’ and ultra-opportunist policy. Although led,:almost without 
‘exception, by Socialists, and composed of workers-the most active of 
_ whom were in politics asidvanced Socialists ‘as could be desired, they 
‘anxiously avoided in their declarations all phrases that could possibly 
-be interpreted as having a socialistic meaning, and were very quick 
‘at protesting whenever people spoke-of them as social: democratic 
‘unions’ But when at léngth-in 1899 the laws that in the different 
“German States forbad political associations ‘to combine ‘were 
‘abrogated by an‘ Imperial’ Act, the constraint’ was taken away, and 
“to-day everybody knows- and ‘admits that the centralised German 
trade unions are in fact Samalt unions. ' 


TIL 
< In their early days the German trade unions founded by Socialists 
were, like most of the early British trade unions, and, later qn, the 
‘so-called British. sew unions, on the whole mere fighting bodies.: As 
“distinguished from the Max Hirsch unions, which from the outset 
-started with ‘a--very elaborate’ though quite insufficiently ‘funded 
system of friendly benefits, they rejected the idea of combining trade 
union fugctiong with friendly insurance work. The trade society: was 
“orfly there to: conduct’the class-war on economic grounds, and ‘in the 
“eyes of many Socialists the real mission of' the trade union was to Be 
the subordinate professional branch of the Socialist political organisa- 
tion—a kindof a preparatory or recruiting institute for Socialism. 
Trade unions were not deemed able permanently to raise the standard 
‘of wages above the level fixed by the iro wages Jaw; they were at 
best a temporary expedient of no social importance in themselves. 
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The allowance of some travelling pay and a modest funeral benefit 
were the only friendly institutions which most of these unions could 
for many years present as an inducement to enlist, and low contribu- 
tions were thought indispensable in order not to frighten the 
uneducated workman away. 

In many cases this opposition to the more costly friendly benefits is 
also explained by the fact that m a number of German towns 
municipal or corporation insurance against sickness inherited from 
the time of the guilds was compulsory on the workmen. Later on 
the Bismarckian or Imperial Insurance Laws founded great national 
agencies of insurance against sickness, accident and “invalidity” 
outside the trade unions, and with very few exceptions the German 
worker of to-day is, as regards these insurances, which play such an 
important part in British trade unionism, registered in the main apart 
from the union of his trade. 

For these reasons the rapid growth of the German trade unions 
might the more forcibly strike the British sociologist as something 
marvellous. But if the Imperial Insurance Laws have prevented the 
unions from seriously taking up benefit institutions, they have never- 
theless served as very effective levers for trade union organisation. 

_ The story of this aspect of the Bismarckian Laws is one of the 
most instructive chapters on the fate of short-sighted opportunist 
politics. In promoting the insurance laws Bismarck sought to lull 
the German workers into a tame submission to the rule of the old 
privileged classes. He looked upon the German worker as a 
generalisation of his slow-thinking journeymen east of the Elbe; for 
the spirit and the ideals of the modern mechanic, who is more and 
more becoming the typical workman of our times, he never bad any 
sense or interest. Nor does he seem to have gauged to any note- 
worthy extent the social bearing of the organisations necessitated: 
by the insurance laws. With the soothing dole to the worker the 
matter was to him, it appears, at an end. But in fact the matter did 
and does not at all end there. The insurances have brought about 
the creation or growth of a great labour bureaucracy, besides the 
representation of the workers in the councils of Empire, State and 
municipality. This is not the place to go into the details.of this 
matter, the subject would give material for a whole article. But this 
much may be said, that the necessity of choosing representatives in 
the administration of the sick, accident and “invalid” insurances 
stimulates the workmen to concerted action on a scale, and the 
clash of the interests of employers and workmen in the administration 
makes it essential for the men to keep up agencies for the protection 
‘of those interests and to be informed about their rights to the 
insurances.) Hence among other things comes the appointment of 
labour secretaries by the trade unions which again have in.a high 
degree helped the propagation of trade unionism. 
But the principle of xo friendly benefit prevailed only for a time 
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After a while one centralised union after another introduced benefits 
of a more pronounced kind than mere travelling and funeral pay. 
The digest of the expenditure of the unions in 1906 shows under e 
main heads the following picture :— 


Number > Amount of Ex- 
Subject ot Exponditare. - of Unions. penditure in Marka, 
Organ of the union ............0..006 OG aeris 1,594,009 
Agitation  csagesessceitessencsendeeners OD aryere 1,820,753 
Strikes in the unions’ own trades ... 857 aese 13,366,033 
Strikes in other trades ............08. le E 381,479 
Legal protection ...........sceccseeeee BOS Seeded 342,339 
_ Aid to vam members s.es 46 eree 795,209 
Travelling pay sesicseopesvievversucseas 46 es .. 758,222 
Aid to ine members ...... AZ. eari 2,65 3,296 
Sick pay sisseecaeissecseh eave erris AZ tees 3,281,741 
“Invalid” pay sissecssatersavsseasaxecs (o Ea 351,181 
Funeral, etc, aid .........ccccscceeses IY, E 416177 
Aid in cases of distress .0...........4. 45 ekeveeese 514,366 
Aid for removals ........0..::seeeeeee G2 ians 250,737 
Agency for employment ............ I8 aarmau 26,559 
DPMS  ereoicrenr iiaei A FA iteris 255,203 
Law suits .esessesssesosseresssrersese VA. ATE 26,516 
Salaries, Corrosis freneti eiiie 06 siin 548,648 
Contributions to general 
committee of trade unions ...°5Q seeen 220,754 
Contributions to trades councils 
and labour secretariats ......... AO’ mesire 420,709 
Contributions to International 
UWMONS | <ivireececosasvasderdgnersses | niwi 21,417 
t Office material, rent, etc. ............ C6 ainsat 703,375 


Here you find several benefits which are not strictly of trade union 
concern. You find even sick and superannuation benefits, but only 
two of the larger unions pay the latter, and the sick pay is, in seven- 
eighths of the 43 unions that have introduced it, only a comparafively 
* small supplement to the sick pay the members get under the insurance 
laws. As the German worker pays his quota to the agencies for sick 
and invalid (superannuation) benefits, the income and expenditure of 
the German unions are necessarily smaller than those of the British 


unions with which these and kindred benefits are such an important . | 


item. The sum total of the expenditure of the 66 German centralised 
unions in 1906 was 36,963,413 marks, or an average of little less than 
: a2 marks per head, whilst the average expenditure per head of the 100 
principal British trade unions was in 1904—the last year for which 
figures are available—35s 234d. If from this you deduct the expendi- 
ture for the above-named benefits and: consider that in 1904 the 
- British unions had to spend quite exceptionally high sums in 
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unemployed benefit*, you will find that, taken as a whole, there is now 
little difference between the financial performances of British and 
German trade unionism. It is in the separate items that the 
significant differences reveal themselves. 

A remarkable difference is to be found in the amounts the Bntish 
and the German unions have in recent years spent in trade disputes. 
Whilst in the British unions the expenditure for disputes is visibly 
falling, it is in the German centralised unions an almost 
uninterruptedly increasing item. Not a few British readers will be 
surprised to hear that whilst in 1904—+the last year for which compre- 
hensive figures for Great Britain are accesstble—the 100 principal 
British unions paid away £126,445 in dispute benefits, the centralised 
German unions with numbers one-tenth less paid the equivalent of 
£285,711 under the same head, to which must be added £26,800 paid 
to victimised members, an item always many times higher in Germany 
than in Great Britain. In 1906 these two items had risen to £687,420 
and £39,760 respectively. In 1904 Great Britain had, according to 
the Report of the Board of Trade, a total of 354 strikes, m Germany 
Imperial statistics show for the same year a total of 1,876 trade 
disputes. The German figure for 1905 is 2,257, and the figure for 1906 
will most probably be still higher. 

Whether regarded as a matter of blame or of commendation, the 
description of the centralised German unions as fighting unions will 
appear as perfectly justified by these figures. In 1891 Dr. von 
Schultz-Gavernitz was able to write in his book on “Social Peace,” 
translated into English by Mr. Graham Wallas, that English employers 
would prefer the German worker, adherent of revolutionary Socialism 
though he may be, to the non-Socialist British trade unionist, because 
the former, in hunting after his Socialist ideal, would not press his 
employer so hard in regard to wages and hours as the latter. To-day 
he will hardly repeat this remark. True, fighting spirit and fighting 
efficiency are two different things, and to gauge the economic effect 
of the increasing number of wage movements in Germany requires 
more than a few summary figures. But the expert in trade unionism 
knowg that such sums as are mentioned above cannot be spent year 
after year unless there are obvious compensations on the other side 
A fact which came to light a few weeks ago may serve as an 
indication of the direction of the current. At a co-operative congress 
held at Diisseldorf in June last the chairman of the Employees’ Union 
in the transport trades stated that his union had secygd in Berlin for 
dustmen a weekly minimum wage—in English value—of 40s, for flour 
carmen a weekly minimum wage of 50s, and for brewery carmen a 
yearly minimum income of—say— #180 sterling. 


Ep. BERNSTEIN. 
* From £188,063 in seam expenditure under this head has in the hundred 
zaioa i ig I 


British unions risen to Cf. Report on Trade Unions by the Chief 
Labour Comessondest Ofte of Trade, London, 1906. 
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~- RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN BEFORE THE 
AGREEMENT. 


„YOR several generations a vast reservoir of distrust, animosity 

F and hatred has been accumulating between the Russian and 
the British nations, and at any moment the destructive flood might 
have burst its bounds, and in the shape of a sanguinary war engulfed 
myriads of human beings. Or a third and interested Power might 
deliberately have opened the sluice gates for its own ends. Anyhow, 
it was there as an important factor of the situation and was reckoned 
- with.by all nations. To the:-humane philosopher the history of inter- 
national relations during the past thirty-five years may well arouse 
reflections more pessimistic than those which a study of other epochs 
suggested to Voltaire, Schopenhauer and Hartmann For during 
that period, despite very humanitarian professions and strivings, 


' | Governments at times harboured designs against’each other which ran 


counter to the elementary principles of common justice. The foreign 
policies of Great Britain and Russia, when not actuated by a desire 
to harm or sting, were shaped with a view to that seemingly unavoid- 
able conflict, which was postulated and prepared for at enormous 
expense, and to the detriment of the highest interests of the two 
peoples. Millions of pounds.were spent in the defence of India, 
. which might have been much better laid out in improving thè material 
well-being of its population. The officers of the Russian armies. were 
. . stimulated by the hope and the desire that the great downfall of the 
- Anglichaxka (“Englishwoman”) would take place in their aay and 
through, their jpstrumentality. 
- Nor was it only England and Russia that grounded their foreign 
- policies on the assumption that the great Anglo-Russian War must 
Break out. Other States also kept the contingency well in view and 
allowed for it in all their reckonings. Germany in particular would 
have had to withstand an exceptionally powerful temptation had she 
‘foregone the advantages which the ‘struggle in question and_ its 
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immediate consequences seemed to offer her. And she lacked the 
motives to resist ite As a sequel to this conflict between the Tsardom 
and Great Britain, a set of conditions must have arisen which would 
render easy of realisation the patriotic designs of German statesmen 
to win for their fatherland a worthy “place in the sun” And this 
outlook was duly appreciated. Doubtless it was the right and the 
duty of German patriots to ‘prepare for such a contingency, and it 
would be unfair to hurl execrations at them or their leaders for seeking 
to synchronise the expected war and Germany’s readiness to make the 
most of the situation which that war would create. But to Great 
Britain this two-fold danger—of a quarrel arising naturally between 
Russia and England, or artificially brought about by a third Power— 
was a source of constant worry and expense, and a serious drag upon 
progress. It was galling to think that Germany, whose influence upon 
the course of Russian affairs has at times been very powerful, could 
suddenly plunge two peace-loving nations into a costly war, and 
might do so merely in order to further her own ends. This state of 
things’was exceedingly irksome. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLICY GROUNDED ON THE 
EXPECTATION OF AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN WAR. 


It may be objected that neither Kaiser Wilhelm nor his advisers 
ever uttered the fatal word, and that as they admittedly could have 
done so almost at any time, their abstinence is a proof that they were 
at least quite free from chauvinism and probabl proof against 
temptation. This conclusion would be correct if the premisses were 
founded in fact. In truth, the word that ought to have proved fateful 
was uttered. The release of the pent-up flood of Anglo-Russian 
enmity was deliberately decided upon, and the signal was actually 
given. And not once only, nor twice. Plainly stated—not for the 
purpose of arousing bitter feelings, but in order to enable the reader 
to appreciate at its just worth the agreement with which Sir Arthur 
Nicolson and M. Izvolsky have associated their names—Germany 
feeling that Great Britain and Russia might be set by the ears 
whenever it pleased her, chose her time and made the attempt 
to embroil them. So eager was she that at least on two occasions 
she did not content herself with incitement, but undertook to afford 
Russia military assistance. And the offer in both cases was made 
under circumstances which admitted of no mistake wlt was authorita- 
’ tive, pressing, tempting. Happily it was declined, and'in one case 
declined in'a way which was the reverse of flattering, and was 
expressly acknowledged to be this in Berlin. 

Now that was a condition of things which no great nation could 
brook for long. To Great Britain it was humiliating and costly in 
the present, and it threatened to be calamitous in the future; conse- 
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quently the agreement which makes an end of it once for all is well 
worth paying for. It rendered the peace gf Europe a mere 
parenthesis between two great wars, one for the creation of a German 
Empire in Europe, and the other for a, Greater Germany on other 
Continents which should play a decisive part in the world The’ 
territories fitted for colonisation are already distributed. Yet every 
year adds nearly one million to the population of the German Empire * 
which pours a continuous stream of its superfluous citizens into the 
United States, Brazil and other countries where they lose their 
nationality. How to preserve these Germans to the fatherland is 
one of the problems which the Kaiser is laudably anxious to solve. 
The only solution lies in the acquisition of colonies, and the only 
way of annexing colonies at the present day is force. Holland wrested 
her over-sea possessions from Spain, England won hers from Holland 
and France. To-day the great colonising Power of the world is also 
the one formidable hindrance to Germany’s expansion. In this fact, 
“Nauticus ” tells us, and not in Germany’s armies, lurks the danger to 
the peace. Translated into English this means that unless Great 
Britain voluntarily cedes a portion of her colanies to Germany, the 
two nations must fight for them. 


IS BRITAIN STILL THE ENEMY? 


Another gifted German writer*—one of many—stated frankly: “A 
“decisive consideration in our relations towards England and Russia 
“should be the circumstance that these two Powers must inevitably 
“clash in a supreme struggle for India and Central Asia. .... The 
“more vigorously our neighbours belabour each other, the better are 
“our interests served.” Other writers have gone further, pushing 
frankness to the extent of cynicism. No doubt, however, is enter- 
tained anywhere that Germany’s foreign policy hinged upon the 
cardinal fact that Russia and Great Britain were enemies and upon 
the assumption that their enmity must culminate in a campaign which 
would clear the road for Germany’s advance. 

A very curious story showing how ingrained the feeling has become 
- jn Germany that Great Britain ıs the one obstacle to Teutonic 
expansion—as in sober truth she is—has quite recently come to light 
M. -Eugène Etienne, a fellow-worker of Gambetta’s and an ex-War 
Minister, paid a visit to Kiel last summer. The Kaiser received him 
cordially, chattgd with him freely for two hours, and then warmly 
commended him to the good offices of the. Imperial Chancellor. In 
nearly all such cases scraps of the Emperor’s conversation leak out 
sooner or later. And on Ist September a high-class Belgian news- 
papert gave a few fragments of the interesting dialogue. According 
to this version the Kaiser said, among other less noteworthy things: 


* Quoted in the Novoye Vremya of October 1st. + LIndbpendance Belge. 
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“Dear M. Etienne, Germany and France must strike up a firm alliance 
“against England, China and Japan: these three States are our 
“natural enemies.” To this M. Etienne is alleged to have made 
answer: “France, your Majesty, could do this only if her old frontiers 
“were given back to her again,’ whereupon the Emperor shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled amiably. This narrative appeared in one of 
the most respectable journals in Europe, the narrator vouched for 
the truth of what he advanced and challenged a demial, promising to 
write in still plainer terms if the challenge were taken up. But there 
has been no refutation, although the German Press demanded one. 

Now if the arrangement with which Sir Arthur Nicolson has 
indissolubly associated his name did no more than insure us against 
the sudden cropping up of such anti-British Leagues and the 
perpetual apprehension of the outbreak of war, it would constitute a 
boon for which the nation might well feel grateful. But it does very 
much more than this: by the agreements respecting Persia and 
Afghanistan we have obtained from Russia terms more favourable 
than any which she has ever yet been minded to accord. We have 
won every trick of the game that was not lost before the negotiations 
were begun. This is a point on which too little stress has been laid. 

The agreement turns upon three countries: Tibet, Persia and 
Afghanistan. If it makes no reference to Far Eastern politics, the 
reason les doubtless in the assumption that the Russo-Japanese 
Conventions had sufficiently guaranteed the state of things created 
by the war there. In Tibet each Power sacrifices something for the 
sake of peace, both agreeing to abstain from interference in the 
internal affairs of that nation and to negotiate with it only through 
the intermediary of China. But Great Britain reserved her right to 
deal with Tibetan authorities through her commercial agents, while 
Russia declined to forego the right of her subjects to treat with the 
Dalai Lama on purely religious matters. It might, critics urge, have 
been better if this stipulation had been dispensed with seeing that 
religion in Tibet may include matters that are called politics in 
other countries. But, after all, Tibet is not likely to tempt either 
nation to overstep the bounds of political prudence, nor is Russia 
likely to embark on a policy of adventure in the shadows of the 
Pamirs. Besides, pilgrimages to the Dalai Lama—the Pope of the 
great Buddhist community—could not well have been forbidden to 
the millions of Buddhists who happen to be Russian subjects. 

The stipulations respecting Afghanistan have been Jooked upon in 
some quarters in England as a matter of course. “They merely 
“sanction the status quo,” it is affirmed. But this view, I venture to 
think, is inadequate to the facts, which are briefly these. We have 
agreed not to encourage Afghanistan to take any measures threaten- 
ing Russia and we also declare that we have no intention of changing 
the status of the Ameer’s dominion, that Russians may enjoy the 
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same commercial facilities there as ourselves, and that their frontier 
authorities may enter into direct relations with the Afghan frontier 
authorities on the subject of non-political local questions. We have 
further promised not to annex or occupy any part of Afghanistan 
or to interfere in the internal administration of the country “provided 
“that the Ameer fulfils the engagements already contracted by him” 
towards the British Government under the Kabul Treaty. "of the 
aist March, 1905. In all this there is nothing fresh. What is new, 
important and welcome is the recognition of Afghanistan by the 
Tsar's Government as being wholly outside the sphere of Russian 
influence and their undertaking to conduct all political relations with 
Afghanistan through the intermediary of the Indian Government and 
to refrain from sending any agents into the dominions of the Ameer. 

That is the quintessence of the Afghanistan Treaty and one of the 
principal clauses of the Anglo-Russian Agreement as well. To assert 
therefore that the convention merely sanctions what already existed 
is’ to misapprehend the facts. Hitherto Russia contended that, 
despite a-previqus agreement to the contrary, she had a right to 

enter into direct relations with the Ameer. And what is more, she 
exercised that right so far as its exercise depended upon herself. 

During the South African War Russia, having first- informed our 
Government that she considered the time had come for dealing 
directly with the Ameer, sent a letter containing a similar notification 

to the Ameer’s agent at Bokhara’ This official forwarded the 
message unopened to his master. And at the same time 4,000 
soldiers were despatched from Tiflis to Kushk on the Afghan frontier. 

Although nothing came of this new departure, Russia’s. contention 
was persistently upheld by her Ministers and their agents, and even 

when the negotiations between the two countries began a twelve-" 

month ago there was very little prospect of her giving way on a 
point which seemed to have become a sing: gua non of: any under-° 
standing’ with Great Britain.- Now, to have smoothed -away this- 
difficulty as effectually as the British Ambassador has done without . 
offering any guid pro quo in Afghanistan, was in truth a diplomatic 
feat. which deserves recognition. But only those who fully yealise. 
how arduous was the task are capable of gauging the value of the, 
work accomplished. 

‘Henceforth, Great Britain’s right to control the foreign: oly of 
Afghanistar is undisputed, and in the highly improbable contingency ; 
of a serjpus migynderstanding arising between the Ameer-and the 
Indian Government, the ruler of Afghanistan could not count, upon:, 
Russian help, which was heretofore available not merely as-an 
encouragement after ah accomplished fact, but as a powerful tempta- 
tion to create the accomplished fact. From the Russian. point of; 
view, as defmed in the agreement, the Ameer of Afghanistan is now: 
no moré than the Nizam of Hyderabad or the Gaekwar of Baroda. - - 
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THE SHADOWY SHAH AND THE SPHERES OF 
FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 


But of all three agreements that which deals with Persia is the 
most interesting. For the problems it tackled were more compli- 
cated, the interests it affects are not confined to the two contracting 
parties, and the bulk of the concessions was made by our Government 
to Russia. From the very outset a curious point arose probably for 
the first time in history: Can a compact, it was asked, be made by 
two countries for dividing up a third into spheres of influence without 
depriving that third of its independence or integrity? Take the 
concrete case, as it appears to some critica) The Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, it is urged, was probably concluded without the know- 
ledge and certainly without the consent of the Shah’s Government 
Its publication will not strengthen the position of the new Persian 
Cabinet or increase the self-respect of the Persian people. It is a 
partition im perto, and is therefore opposed to the principles which 
ought to guide British Governments in general, and a Liberal Cabinet 
in particular. In support of this contention there is something to be 
said To mark off sections of a country which may be “influenced ” 
by one State, and must be tabooed by another, is undoubtedly to 
imply that the independence of the country in question is at best a 
fiction which is kept up on extrinsic grounds. 

.But there is another side to the question. For decades the 
independence of Persia has been a transparent fiction. Since the 
close of last century the provinces of Mazenderan and Aderbeijan 
have become, if not to all intents and purposes, at least in many 
respects, Russian provinces, and if Russia did not actually occupy 
them her decision was shaped not by respect for Persia’s integrity or 
independence, but by conditions of political expediency. During the 
reigns of Nasr-ed-din and Muzaffer-ed-din Persia was treated by her 
powerful neighbour as a semi-independent State. Her statesmen 
were ticketed “Russian” or “English” according to their political 
sympathies or their professions) Her foreign policy consisted of a 
swinging movement between the two extremes of Russia and Great 
Britains, and even the outward forms which one independent State 
scrupulously observes in its relations towards all others were occasion- 
ally lost sight of by Russia’s representatives. Nor was it only in 
controlling the foreign relations of the Persian Government that these 
external influences were felt. In domestic affairs, too, the Shah’s 
Ministers were equally hampered. In matters of bwilding failways, 
making roads, opening custom-houses, issuing mining concessions, 
utilising rivers for navigation, the voice now of the Russian, now of 
the British prompter was emphatic, and the decision it imposed was. 
imperative. Even the ruler of Persia himself was protected by “red 
“Cossacks” who were in touch with St Petersburg. Money, too, 
flowed into the country, at first freely, and afterwards meagrely and 
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fitfully, from foreign sources, and at the bidding of one or other of 
the interested “protectors.” Persia, under the Shas Nasr-ed-din and 
Muzaffer-ed-din, was paid thus for her loss of independence. Nasr- 
ed-din received his mess of pottage from British bankers, his son and 
successor was recompensed by Franco-Russian financiers. The only 
choice which Persia had was between the two great Powers: Should 
Russia be accepted as the creditor or Great Britain? The late 
Shah’s advisers gave the preference to English capitalists, but as they 
declined to lend money without getting the control of the customs 
of the Persian Gulf ports as a guarantee, their rivals stepped in and 
won the day. That short struggle contributed to make Russia 
virtually mistress of all Northem Persia, including Teheran, and the 
issue could not be raised again during the negotiations. This settle- 
ment of the problem is embodied in the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
which leaves the shadowy independence of Persia just where it was. 

It was a diplomatic faur pas therefore rather than a real infringe- 
ment of Persia’s mghts that the Russian Minister, M. Hartwig, 
recently committed by presenting directly to the President of the 
Representative Assembly in Teheran a statement defending the 
attitude of Russia, but threatening the Government of Persia unless 
it took certain measures outlined by the diplomatist. 

Parliamentary institutions are no remedy for the general paralysis 
which is creeping over the Persian body politic They are like the 
warm winds of autumn to the withered branches. This fact was 
underlined by the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW in an article published 
shortly after the death of the late Shah: “On 29th August, 1906, 
“Muzaffer-ed-din signed away the prerogative of absolute sway which 
“had belonged to every one of his predecessors since the days of 
“Darius Hystaspes, and on 25th September the first Persian Parlia- 
“ment was opened with great pomp and solemnity by the weak, 
“miserable monarch, who, courtiers averred, was suffering acute 
“physical pain. That was the last act of the last of the Iranian Kings 
“of Kings. To the nation it might have meant regeneration, had it 
“been bestowed in good time. To-day it came like a skilful physician 
“to the patient who has just ceased to breathe.” 

And as yet the Constitution has not taken root in the country. A 
puerile play at Parliamentarism is all that has resulted, a game in 
which neither side observes the rules. Bewildering chaos is the 
immediate result. Sincerity, like truth, lies at the bottom of a deep 
well, and neither Court nor Parliament has fished it out They are 
both in dread of it. Here is an amusing illustration: A few weeks 
ago newspaper readers learned to their surprise that suddenly twenty- 
five of the most influential Sirdars and Ameers appeared within the 
precincts of the Medjliss on a curious errand They wanted to be 
allowed to swear fidelity to the Constitution, and to bind themselves 


* “The Decay of Persia,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, February, 1907, p. 229. 
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by an awful oath to defend the groundwork of that Constitution and 
the glorious Parliament to the last drop of their blood. It was 
unprecedented. Were they too dissatisfied with the Shah, and like 
most converts, religious and political, eager to show their zeal? No, 
for they made it clear that they were acting with His Majesty’s know- 
ledge and consent. In order to put the right construction on the 
Parliamentary ardour of these grandees, the reader should have a 
retentive memory and call to mind a palace-scene enacted a fortnight 
previously which was the prelude to this A deputation from the 
Medjliss had then sought out the Shah, complained of certain acts of 
his Ministers which, they affirmed, sowed distrust in the minds of his 
liberty-loving subjects, and then they summoned him either to 
recognise once more the new order of things, or else to abdicate. 
Obviously the oath of the Ameers and Sirdars was an intimation that 
His Majesty had chosen the former alternative. There is something 
pathetically naive in the final remark made by the telegraphic agency 
which publishes this incident: “It is generally believed that after 
“this things will move rapidly and smoothly.” That oath then was 
the one thing needed? Happy Iran! 

No real change has been effected in Persia’s international position 
either by the introduction of Parliamentary institutions or by the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. And if those critics who accuse the 
British Government of co-operating with Russia to deprive the 
Persian nation of its independence were listened to, the latter state 
of Iran would be much worse than the former. It would be little 
better than a cock-pit Instead of threats Russia would have enforced 
her will by acts. Free from Far-Eastern cares she could and would 
have asserted her authority in Teheran and the northern provinces. 
And no Power on the globe would have attempted to dislodge her. 
She would have attempted even more: Southern Persia, and in 
particular Seistan, would have come in for a large share of her atten- 
tion And then? ‘Would the inevitable and necessary results of this 
policy of expansion have satisfied the belated mourners for Persia’s 
independence? They certainly would not have satisfied the Shah’s 
unfortunate subjects who would have fared very ill indeed. At present 
they afe independent in almost everything. They have all the- scope 
for development which we could obtain for them, were we their 
selfless champions. And where their rights are restricted it is not in 
favour of one Power who can do what it will, but in favour of two, 
each of which is bound to respect the integrity and independence of 
the nation which it would otherwise be tempted to vidlate. ° 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


The Persian Gulf has long had a strong attraction for Russia, 
especially whenever the need of an ice-free port made itself felt; 
hence a firm footing on its Persian shores, and a railway leading to 
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4 Russian port there, constituted one of the conditions without which, 
politicians affirmed, the Tsar’s Government would never sign an agree- 
ment with Great Britain. Never! Now this Condition has been 
given up. True, there is rio mention of the matter in any of the 
three agreements, but Sir Edward Grey, in a long despatch forwarded 
to our Ambassador in St. Petersburg, explains this omission, defines 
our attitude and announces Russia’s assent to it As the Gulf does 
not border on British and Russian territory, whereas all those parts 
of Persia do respecting which a settlement has been concluded, it was 
natural that all mention of it should be omitted. Besides, not all its 
shores are Persian territory. Great Britain’s position on the Gulf, 
the Foreign Secretary goes on to say, “the result of British action in 
“those waters for more than a hundred years,” remams what it was. 
If events should. render necessary a discussion of British interests 
there, the Government has reason to believe “that this question will 
“not give rise to difficulties between the two Governments” For 
during the negotiations Sir A. Nicolson elicited the satisfactory state- 
ment that Russia does not deny the special interests of Great Britain 
in the Persian Gulf. “To the maintenance of the status guo therefore 
“in the future as in the past, the efforts of the British Government 
“will be directed. Consequently the establishment of a naval base 
“or a fortified port by any other Power in the Persian Gulf will be 
“regarded as a very grave menace to British interests.” That mattdr, 
then, ıs also settled, as definitely and satisfactorily as diplomacy 
actuated by genuine goodwill could settle it 

It cannot therefore be gainsaid that the only concrete questions 
left unsolved when Sir Arthur Nicolson and M. Izvolsky set them- 
selves to find a modus vivendi in Persia, were whether Russia could 
be induced to abandon her designs on the Persian Gulf and forego 
her claims upon the South-Eastern corner of Iran from Bander Abbas 
to Nusratabad and Seistan. And to these fateful questions a 
reassuring answer has been given In other words, all that diplomacy 
at its best could accomplish has been done. The south-western 
district was the key to the whole Persian problem just then. Russia’s 
eyes were upon it, and her hands were also stretched out towards it 
and for an excellent reason. Possessed of that country shé could 
command an excellent route to Quetta and turn the whole defensive 
position of the north-west frontier of India When I was in Askhabad 
seven years ago there was serious talk of constructing a branch rail- 
way from Askhabad on the Trans-Caspian line to Nasratabad vid 
Meshed? Now that was the supreme danger., It has now at last 
been, dissipated by the agreement after a series of negotiations of 
which the cours¢ -was less smooth and the upshot less assured than is 
commonly supposed. The issue which many fancied was a forégone 
conclusion was always dubious down to the very last day. In Russia 
the opposition, especially in influential Germanophile and military 
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circles, was strong and enterprising, and might at any moment and 
almost on any issue have won the day. The slightest incident might 
even at the close of the negotiations have undone the work of the 
preceding months. I have heard it said by keen observers who know 
the inner working of the machinery which turns out conventions and 
treaties that a different Minister of Foreign Affairs or an Ambassador 
of another temper than that of Sir Arthur Nicolson would have found 
the task pene his powers. 


WHAT THE KAISER’S FRIEND THINKS OF THE 
AGREEMENT. 


By the Russo-Japanese Conventions, the recent arrangement with 
the Vatican and the Anglo-Russian Agreement, all concluded within 
a twelvemonth and under conditions which were even more difficult 
than they appeared to be, M. Izvolsky has undoubtedy won his spurs 
and amply justified his appointment to a most responsible position at 
a very critical time. Sir Arthur Nicolson’s achievement, far-reaching 
and beneficent in its results, deserves greater recognition than the 
successful conduct of a military campaign. Summing up the 
advantages it confers upon us, one may fairly say that it has laid the 
spectre of an Anglo-Russian conflict, solved in our favour the only 
political questions which were still open in the Middle East, insured 
the maintenance of all British concessions situated within Russia’s 
sphere of influence in Persia, and deprived other States of the power 
of causings a sudden panic among ourselves, or precipitating a 
sanguinary war between the British and the Russian peoples. And 
the diplomatic instrument which accomplishes all this is not a mere 
agreement between our Government and the Russian Ministry of | 
Foreign Affairs, as were our former arrangements. Against that type 
pf contact which binds one Russian Minister while leaving his 
colleagues of the War Department or the Navy perfect freedom of 
action, I ventured to warn the British public and the Government 
three years ago.* The present Anglo-Russian Agreement is excep- 
tionally complete and satisfactory, because it has been expressly 
approved—after an animated discussion—by the whole Russian 
Cabinet and ratified by the Tsar. No greater diplomatic guarantees 
could.have been devised or obtained. Thus the desires of generations 
have been realised within a twelvemonth. Each of the successful 
negotiators therefore may well reply to carping critics: Fegi quod 
potus, faciani meliora potentes. 

The opinion of a German whose patriotism is moderated by fairness 
arid whose opinions are based upon a close study of the facts is 
perhaps worth noting. And Professor Hans Delbrück, the editor of 
“ the Preussische Jahrbücher, is such a man. Commenting on the 


* Cf. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June, 1904, p. 813. 
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Anglo-Russian Agreement he writes: “For the time being it is again 
“England, who by her convention with Rusgia concerning their 
“relations in Asia, has scored a brilliant success. . . . What the 
“English have conceded are veritable trifles, what they have won is, in 
“so far as treaties generally mean anything, of the very highest worth 
““to them. If the Ameer of Afghanistan becomes a British vassal, 
“that is a formidable bulwark for India, while sway over South 
“Persia constitutes a further step on the way towards one day uniting 
“Egypt with India under one rule. How could Russia be a patty to 
“such a compact? Possibly the clue to it may be found in Russia’s 
“finance policy. ™ 
, The clue to it lies much nearer. It is the praiseworthy and fervent 
yearning of the rulers of both nations to cast away secular prejudices 
and to make peace, order and happiness more attainable than hereto- 
-fore by their respective peoples. 


MACEDONIA’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


The Balkan Christians, like the poor of the Gospel, we have always 
with us. Unrest would seem to be their characteristic as unhappiness 
ig their lot. They are continually attracting attention either by the 

` sufferings they endure at the hands of the Turks or by the still 
more terrible sufferings which they inflict upon each other. Against 
“the misdeeds of the Moslems it is possible to protect them, but 
- against their own selves there is no help available. Austria and 
-Russia, hindered by the incompatibility of their respective. interests 
from dealing with the matter thoroughly, are impelled to treat it 
somehow. In this they resemble hedgehogs in winter, driven to 
seek warmth in huddling together, yet kept apart by fear of each 
others’ sharp spikes) This impulse and deterrent leave their mark on 
every joint effort of the two Great Powers to better the lot of the 
Christian population of Macedonia. And the “identical note” which 
the Russian and Austro-Hungarian foreign secretaries recently for- 
- warded to Athens, Belgrade and Sophia in the hope of putting an end 
to the massacres of Bulgarian Christians by Greeks, and of Greeks 
by Serbs and Bulgars is marked by the same “forcible feebleness.” 

At bottom the note is a lame explanation of an incautious state- 
ment made by the same two Powers in the so-called “identical 
“instructions” which they issued when they first agreed to act 
together on the basis of the Mürzsteg agreement. In Paragraph ID. 
of that document they had announced that as soon as order is 
restored in Macedonia they will obtain from the Porte such a modi- 
fication of the territorial divisions as may seem called for by a more 
correct grouping of the nationalities The nationalities, it is assumed, 
started up at the notion, and fancied that there would be a redis- 

` œ Preussische Jakrbticher, October, p. 197. 
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tribution of spheres, a partition of Macedonia according to races. 
They went on to argue that in that case it was the duty of patriotic 
Serbs, Greeks and Bulgars to establish claims to as much territory as 
possible. It also behoved the independent Balkan States to aid 
and abet their bretbren in this The methods were drastic: armed 
bands marched from place to place converting hamlets and villages 
to their own particular nationality. If the inbabitants allowed them- 
selves to be terrorised, say by Greeks, and agreed to recognise them- 
selves as members of that race, they were often left in peace—antil 
the Servian or Bulgarian band came round, bringing Nemesis swift 
and inexorable in their train. According to Consular and other 
official reports, the Bulgarians and Serbs seldom had recourse to 
terrorism, which was the only means employed by the Greeks. But 
in sober truth neither side is wholly free from blame. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS “GREEK.” 

The Greeks hold that practically the entire population is com- 
posed of members of their race, but that a very large percentage 
speaks Slav in consequence of political constraint brought to bear 
upon them in former times. These are therefore turncoats and ought 
to come back to their own kith and kin. Those who refused were 
murdered. In November, 1904, twelve Bulgars were thus slain by 
Greek Christians in the village Zelenishtshe. In April, 1905, sixty 
were massacred in the village Zagorichany. Three months later 
seventeen more were killed in Gormokleshtshina) In September last 
year fifteen were put to death in Smilevo; four weeks afterwards 
eighteen were murdered in Jivovo. The Greek bands, who usually 
numbered 250 to 300 men, were armed with rifles and bombs and were 
insensible to ruth. In many places the Slav element of the popula- 
tion was, to use a vulgar expression, wiped out. For actively aiding 
these bands the Greek Government, acting through the Greek 
Orthodox bishops, is held responsible by Russia. Documents have 
been found upon members of bands killed in a skirmish, which are 
said to eontain the names of the bishops of Monastir, of Grebensky, 
and of the Epiro-Thessalan Diocese as presidents of terrorist 
districts. 

Accepting all these data as proven, the Governments of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia came to the conclusion that the wording of their 
own identical instructions had contributed to bring about thie reign 
of terror. Repentant they endeavoured to make amends by issuing 
such an explanation as would deprive the bands of the quasi- 
patriotic motive which now impels them to murder and burn. And 
that was as it ought to be. Unhappily, however, they are incapable 
of adopting whole measures. Instead of admitting that redistribution 
of territory as foreshadowed by Paragraph IIL of the instructions was 
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a mistake, -they- stated: that it had been misconstrued. Now this 
statement is hardly correct. For the self-same éonstruction was put’ 
upon it by-the Italian Foreign: Secretary, Tittoni, and was endorsed 
by the semi-official organ of the Austrian Foreign Office. This, of, 
course, is not mentioned by’ the identical note, which states that only 
slight changes will be made on ethnographical grounds, and that the 
demarcation of territory will be based on the status quo ante and also 
on serious and independent investigations carried out on the spot. 
And then-they contradicted: this by adding that the Powers would 
not brook the interference of local elements in the matter of reform— 
ag if serious investigations could be carried out on the spot without 
the help of local elements. How can Austria and Russia decide the 
question who are Greeks, who Serbs, who Bulgars, who Roumanians, 
unless they allow the population to tell them? And if the popula- 
tion be permitted to make the decisive declaration, the very evil 
which the two Foreign Secretaries are desirous of warding off is 
solemnly evoked. Yet the only means by which the Powers are 
minded to bdnish it is this self-contradictory explanation! The 
Greek bands who are purging the villages of the Slav elements have 
no, fear of parchments, not even of palimpsests such as the recent 
identical note. And what is more, their sanguinary expeditions were 
not caused by Paragraph TIL of the Instructions and will not be 
TA stopped by the identical note. And if the bands continue, as they 

doubtless will, their work of blodd and fire, who will hinder them? The 
identical note answers that the Sublime Porte will suppress the evil. 
An increase of repression will result “which may be fully justified,” 
it adds Turkish repression of Macedonian Christians justified by 
the two. Christian Powers who undertake to better the lot of these 
Christians is a queer combination: a mixture of honey and tar. 
Turkish atrocities then are the oily real sanction behind the new 
identical note. This is one of the bitter ironies that run through 
all political life.. 


JUSTICE FOR MACEDONIA. 


To the unbiassed outsider the main factors of the probleri appear 
simple enough But then he has no interests to safeguard. The late 
Counts Lamsdorff and Goluchowski found’ themselves in a different 
position. Moreover, they committed an error of judgment and a 
mistake in ethnography when they raised the question of territorial 
demarcation s@¥eral years ago.‘ It was unwise and superfluous. 
Unwise because it undodbtedly afforded a powerful motive for lawless 
yiolence to fanatical ' patriots, and superfluous because with, the excep- 
tion of the Albanian districts and Old Servia, Macedonia needed no 
etHnographical partition. And if this plain fact had been frankly 
admitted by M. Izvolsky and Baron’ von Æhrenthal in their “identical 

“note,” the Macedonian problem would be less of a tangle than it is. 
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What is urgently needed is a thorough reform in the administration 
of justice. In the Miirzsteg programme drafted by .Russia and 
Austria-Hungary these Powers avowed this several years ago and 
agreed to demand the reorganisation of administrative and judicial 
institutions and the admission of Macedonian Christians to posts in 
both. But the demand has remained a pium desiderium to this day. 
At present there are two types of tribunal in Macedonia: the religious 
which administer justice in accordance with the Koran Shariat, and 
the secular which are fairly good ın theory and shameful in practice. 
It hardly needs pointing out that the Christians are kept away from 
the religious courts. They are not even admitted to give evidence 
there against Mohammedans. And as cases are constantly being 
tried before these tribunals in which evidence of this kind is essential 
and available, yet not accepted, the Christians are bound to suffer very 
sensibly. 

The Nizamie or secular courts are regulated—on paper—by an 
excellent law passed in 1879 and largely ignored ever since. 
Christians are qualified by it to occupy responsible positions in these 
tribunals, and the judges once sworn in are independent of the 
administration and immovable. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Christians who have been raised to these positions were men despised 
by their coreligionists, abjectly servile to the Turks and frequently 
hostile to their own compatriots The immovability of the judges 
was “suspended temporarily” soon after it had been proclaimed on 
the ground that it had better not be enforced until judges were 
appointed who had enjoyed a juridical education and training. And 
it has remained thus suspended ever since. Nor is that the worst. 
As if the result of this Penelopian legislation were not deplorable 
enough already, “extraordinary political tribunals ” have been created 
from whose judgments, oftentimes biassed, there is no appeal, no 
writ of error. 

Here is an instance of the way in which these political courts, which 
are sometimes mere vengeance-chambers, discharge their functions. 
In November, 1905, a band of Greeks surrounded the dwelling of the 
Bulgar, Yamieff, in the village Nevolyani, and opened fire on the 
guests within. Thirteen Bulgars were shot dead. The authorities, 
moved to act, had the matter brought before one of these “extra- 
“ordinary courts” in Monastir. The accused Greeks pleaded not 
guilty, and endeavoured to prove an alibi: at the moment of the 
massacre they were, they asserted, in the village of, Dragosh. 
Witnesses were called who disproved the statement Then the 
Greeks amended their plea and affirmed that they had been not in 
Dragosh, but in Opsirino. And the court acquitted them. A few 
days later the same court, trying a Bulgar named Afanassoff, 
disregarded his alibi, which is said to have been proven to the hilt 
and condemned him to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
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PROJECTS OF JUDICIAL REFORM 


Now one: of the first measures which the two Gteat Powers ought 
to have set themselves to carry through is a complete reform of these 
law courts. So long as justice is placed beyond the reach of the 
masses, anarchy ys certain to usurp its place. It is fair, however, to 
say that a move has been made in the right direction. But only a 
move. In Constantinople the diplomatic representatives of Russia 
and Austria first communicated to their colleagues the intention of 
their respective Governments to draft a reform scheme and force its 
acceptance on the Porte, and then they made known the essence of 
the reform itself, which is to charge the international finance commis- 
sion with the supervision of the administration of justice. It is quite 
‘simple and sufficiently inadequate to please the Porte. For financiers 
understand but little about the administration of law and the working 
‘of tribunals, and the members of the international finance commission 
-are debarred from learning anything because they are ignorant of 
Turkish, the language which alone is spoken in Macedonian law- 
‘courts. But in spite of these recommendations the Ottoman Govern- 

“ment rejects the scheme on the unavowed ground that it is an attempt 
‘on the part of foreigners to interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
Empire. As, however, on the other hand, a reform of some kind is 
admittedly urgent, the Porte promptly presented its own counter- 
“project to the Ambassadors in September. Two inspectors chosen 
for their talents and acquirements by the Minister of Justice would 
‘be appointed by the Sultan to supervise the administration of the law 
in each of the three vilayets—Salonica, Monastir and Kossovo. They | 
‘would communicate directly with the Minister of Justice and forward 
a copy of their reports to the Vali and also to Hilmi Pasha, 
the Inspector-General Whenever the recommendations of the 
Inspectors had to do with the state of the prisons, the Inspector- 
. General, and also the Valis would be bound to carry them out without 
further formalities; but if the proposals had reference to the tribunals, 
the decision of the Minister of Justice must be asked for and acted 
upon. All extraordinary political tribunals shall be abolished, and the 
-courts of appeal reinstated. A law school shall be founded at 
Salonica at the expense of the Macedonian Budget. 

Either scheme, if honéstly carried out, would redress a grievance 
- which is become almost unbearable. If! But between the two the 
ill-starred population has no immediate prospect of relief. . The hope 
that the “identicat note.” with its un-Russian threat of Turkish 
repression will soothe the savage breasts of Macedonian and Greek 
patriots does credit to the hearts of those statesmen who entertain it. 
But people who are conversant with the history of the Macedonian 
troubles and who have not forgotten the real causes of the fratricidal 
strife are unable to share that hope. For whether Macedonia is 
likely to become autonomous or to be annexed to Bulgaria does not 
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matter in the least to the Greek bands, who will never be placated 
unless the country be earmarked for incorporation in the Hellenic 
kingdom. Now if the diplomatic peace-makers could hold out hopes 
of this solution they might reasonably expect to quiet the Greeks. 
But then they would be sorely embarrassed how ty tranquillise the 
Serbs and the Bulgars. 

What the Christians of Macedonia fear is that Russia’s principal 
aim for the moment is to gain time, and that Austria’s interest runs 
parallel to this. The two Powers then are agreed, people think, to 
do nothing while seeming to do much. Now this is a policy which 
would suit the Sultan admirably, and we may be certain that if it be 
seriously pursued by Austria and Russia, he will second it energetically 
and perseveringly. So long as three such Parce have the threads 
of Macedonia in their hands the destinies of the population are not 
likely to become enviable. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX’ 
CHURCH. 


A revival of the State Church of Muscovy is being carefully 
planned by the dignitaries, spiritual and temporal, who, helping to 
shape its destinies, would fain see it better equipped for the severe 
contest which it must henceforth wage with other creeds. The grant 
of religious toleration has changed the conditions of the struggle, 
reversed the prospects of the rival communities, and placed the church 

- of Saints Vladimir and Alexander Nevsky in a very difficult position. 

Russian Orthodoxy has been at an enormous disadvantage from the 
first, owing largely to the troubled source whence it drew its inspira- 
tion. It was the soothing strains of Byzantine Church music, the 
fragrant smoke of burnmg incense, the cheerful blaze of wax tapers, 
reflected by the burnished gold and silver wonder-working icons, that 
moved the envoys, whom St. Vladimir despatched in quest of a 
suitable religion, to prefer Christianity to Islam. And the motives of 
that choice have ever since been operative. Byzantine Christianity 
in itsRussian guise has found its congenial sphere of action in the liturgy 
and the ritual. It has uniformly addressed itself to the senses, only seldom 
appealing to the emotions, never to the reason. Hence it has failed 
to weld the spiritual and the sensuous, to span the chasm that divides 
the ascetic from the artistic, to construct a Jacob’s ladder from earth 
to heaven. In a word, despite its saints and haly men, Orthodoxy 
is not, and never has been, adequate to humanity in its noblest moods. 
If none the less it has subsisted so long, the reason is that it was a 
religion of the uncultured masses, a political mainstay of the nation, 
and a handmaid of the State. From a religious point of view it has 
had barely enough vitality to serve as the raison @étre of a hierarchy. 

The student of ecclesiastical history would look in vain among the 
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ecclesiastical archives for records of an effort on the part of the 
Orthodox community .to bring the whole orchestga of. human con- 
- sciousness into harmony. The Church erroneously split man into a 
sentient and a thinking being, and concentrated its lukewarm efforts 
on the former x. It lacked the means and the desire which other 
creeds have displayed to captivate man’s entire nature. To use a 
simile of my lamented friend, Vladimir. Solovieff, the Russian people 
in the person of St. Valdimir purchased. the evangelical pearl thickly 
coated with Byzantine dust. And only now is it to be cleansed, 
Can a Council achieve the feat? Can it breathe See life into the 
er ens N 


“ DANGERS BY WHICH ORTHODOXY IS BESET. 


` Russian Orthodoxy has always been deficient in the spiritual and 
intellectual elements. At one with the early Church in condemning 
nature as sinful, it failed to draw the consequence from this admission, 
and to cultivate asceticism, the germs of which are still manifest in so 
many individual Russians. Having banished the truly religious man 
from the world, it created no spiritual habitation for him. Unlike the 
Roman. Catholic Church, it has eschewed -progress and hidden its 
talents underground. And now that the time has come for it to face 
the shock of adverse. forces the members of the Orthodox crass 
tremble for the future of their Church. 

-For throughout the world.a remoulding. process‘is in full swing in 
the region of religion, -metaphysics, ethics, and art. Traditions; 
„ beliefs, ideals, and idols. are either passing away or undergoing serious 
changes; and the Medea in’ whose cauldron they are simmering is 
science.. In order to adjust itself to these new conditions the Church 
would need time and the help of learned theologians, whereas it lacks 
both. Nowa formidable danger lurks in the necessity of quickly 
coming to terms with: science before the community has decided 
upon its attitude towards the Bible and tradition The bridge over 
which other creeds pass between. the spiritual-and the natural, the 
bridge formed by theology and metaphysics, is lacking in the estab- 
lished church of the Tsardobm. Russian Orthodoxy has no theological 
literature, no metaphysical groundwork, nothing in a word which may 
be termed its own but liturgy and ritual, and even of this outer rind 
of religion it can-hardly be regarded as the highest expression. 
` Never. onge, for example, since the death of the Patriarch Adrian 
in 1702,.to whom Petér the Great refused to give a successor, has 
the whole. Russian.Church raised her voice to guide her children in 
either faith or morals. She merged and became one with the secular 
power, playing the part of a sort of higher police, so that Tsar Peter, 
replying to the request for the restoration of the patriarchate, could 
truly say, pointing to himself: “Here is your Patriarch.” 


us 
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THE ORTHODOX CLERGY. 


-From the tenth century to the twentieth the Russian Church has 
thus continued to plod on without reform, progress or revival. 
Disputes there have been and dissensions not a few, some of them 
culminating in schism and heresy on the one side, afid in fitful persecu- 
tion on the other. ‘But the matters in dispute were generally trivial, 
as, for instance, whether the name of the Founder of Christianity 
should be spelled Isus or Jesus, whether the sign of the cross should 
be made with two fingers or with three, whether Alleluiah should 
be uttered twice or thrice. Nikon, the famous Patriarch of Moscow, 
who with more tact and self-command might in some respects have | 
become a Russian Gregory VIL, inaugurating a great reform, revival 
or some other new departure of a salutary kind, wasted his time in 
wrangling over the merest puerilities, and having been liberally 
rewarded for his faults, and ruthlessly punished for his virtues, ended 
his dayg in the dismal dungeon of a dreaty monastery. And with 
Nikon were buried for centuries the hopes of his Church to fulfil its 
mission. ; 

Many persons who take an. enlightened interest in ecclesiastical 
questions imagine that the reforms of Peter the Great were ag 
beneficial to the Church as to the various departments of the civil 
administration. This is a charitable error. Peters remedial 
measures had as little effect on the morals of the clergy as the downy 
feather of a canary- can have on the hide of a rhinoceros. “The 
“morals of the clergy,” writes a fair-minded historian, “were neither 
“refined nor reformed by the State legislation of the eighteenth 
“century ... an the contrary.” But the Russian clergy of to-day 
is a body of men-more sinned against than sinning. Devoid of light 
they are raised aloft to serve as luminaries to the world; poor as 
Lazarys, and often burdened with large families, they are expected 
to give alms to the paupers whom they always have with them, and to 
tell bitter truths to Dives on the crumbs of whose table they some- 
times have to support life. Their material surroundings are squalid, 
and compared with a rustic orthodox pope the Rev. Amos Barton 
was a sybarite. Many of them resort to manual labour, others eke 
out a livelihood by the unecclesiastical business of money-lending, yet 
all are expected to win the respect of their flocks. Ignorant and 
superstitious they are. charged with supervising the education of other 
people’s, children, while their own run wild In a word, they are 
scoffed at by “intellectuals” anonymously denounced by secret 
enemies, blackmailed by bishops’ secretaries, bribed by sectarians, 
made drunk by ill-advised friends and bitterly reproached by everyone 
for being unworthy of their profession: . 

Numbers of Russian priests feel keenly the falseness of their 
position and the hopelessness of their own attempts to extricate them- 

* Shtshapoff, pp. 426, 427. 
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selves from it. Many of them are revolutionists at heart They lack 
the moral force to sustain them in swimming against the strong 
current, It is easy to blame them, but hard to do better. Probably 
the men who in the same surroundings, and with the same traditions 
and propensities Weld have given proof of greater staying powers are 
not to be found in orthodox Russia 


THE LAITY PRESERVES THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
SPIRIT. 


The estrangement of the Orthodox Church from her children, which 
ig one of the consequences of her decay, has had pernicious effects 
upon both. Not only is the ecclesiastical spirit dead, but the religions 
consciousness of the community as a whole is become dull, vague, 
troubled. The very notion of Church is interpreted in Russia as a 
number of temples surmounted by gilded or blue-coloured domes,— 
temples in which people come together for prayer on Sundays and 
festivals, And the mental picture drawn of the Church in its 
administrative aspect is still less attractive, dilatoriness and corruption 
being the characteristics of its officials, Investigations and trials 
connected with marriage and divorce, for instance, have always 
abounded in scandalous episodes, being hedged round with disgraceful 
conditions. In a word, Orthodoxy is associated in the minds of lay- 
men with divine service in the Church and bribery in the consistory, 
and of these the former appears as a mere mechanical act like the 
turning of a Tibetan prayer wheel, and the latter a genuine sign of 
. life, the only life that still survives. 

True, there have been saintly Russian men from time to time— 
there are such to-day—who leaven the heavy mass. They are the 
salt of the community. But to my thinking their sterling religious 
qualities derive in most cases from a happy inborn disposition which 
the few in all places and times bring into this world with them, an ` 
altruistic tendency to feel for and relieve their suffering fellows. For 
tokens of the mtellectual and ecclesiastical spirit, which Western 
‘peoples are wont to associate with Churchmen, one must in Russia 
look to the laity.’ And even there they are slender. From private 
houses and not from dingy presbyteries or spacious episcopal palaces 
came the voluntary service which has kept the embers of ecclesiastical 
life from utter extinction The names of the Moscow poet, Khomya- 
koff,—one of the most suasive writers on the Orthodox Church and 
its mission—of Rachinsky, of Vladimir Solovieff, and of Constantine 
Pobedonostseff, are indissolubly bound up with this politico- 
theological lay movement, and even now it is laymen like Prince 
Alexis Obolensky, General Kireyeff and a few others who are 
pressing for reform. 
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THE FIRST PLENARY COUNCIL OF THE RUSSIAN 


. CHURCH. 
The main pomt is that a Church reform movement exists At 
present strenuous endeavours are being made remedy secular 


abuses, to rake together the embers of Orthodo& Christianity and 
fan them into a flame powerful enough to fuse into one religious 
sentiment the germs of good, the conception of God as law and the 
love of the beaut:ful, which still survive as dormant forces in the 
Russian man. When the ceremonies and rites of the Church and also 
the conceptions underlying these have been etherealised and 
sublimed, when social duty has become an integral part of Orthodoxy 
and when a spirit of helpful unselfishness supplements the world- 
shyness of ignorant ascetics and becomes the binding element of the 
faithful flock, then one may reasonably assume that the Orthodox 
Russian Church will rise from its tomb to new, active and helpful lıfe. 
But when will these vast changes come to pass and through whose 
instrumentality ? 

A plenary council of the whole religious community is to effect, or 
at any rate to attempt, the freshening and sweetening of the waters 
of the spiritual reservoir known as the Orthodox Russian Church. 
The convocation of this assembly is an innovation in the Tsardom, 
an innovation as great perhaps as was the Duma, and the task 
set its members 1s even more arduous, because the necessary fulcrum 
has yet to be discovered. The very first condition of success, and 
indeed of combined action, is consciousness of the pressing need of 
reform and agreement as to the bases on which it may be effected. 
_ And it is by no means certain that a clergy who have never had a 
non possumeus—which is the backbone of a church—whose horizon is 
bounded by gilded cupolas and whose daily bread is the tangible, 
edible foodstuff baked of rye or wheat, can fulfil this new requirement 
and awake in a rew weeks from the coma of centuries. Among the 
laymen there may arise a reformer, a regenerator. But they may be 
too few to leaven the mass. And yet the thirst for religious truth is 
intense in Russia and widespread; but, unhappily, those who feel it 
are almost inarticulate. Renan once boasted that if he disposed of 
sufficient funds ne could found a new religion in the East. I feel 
almost certain that with the help of a body of selfless religious men, 
fired by the apostolic spirit, the national Russian character could be 
transformed and ennobled superlatively. 
` In Russia religion in general and possibly Greek Orthodoxy in 
particular—unless the projected revival come to naught—may 
ultimately prove a powerful factor in helping men to realise the far-off 
ideal of law-bounded liberty, and higher ideals than that. The 
awakened Church may also focus the deep religious emotion, the self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm, the earnest striving Godward which 
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characterise so many millions of bepighted Russian » Christians. 
Numbers of these' seeking light and finding only darkness wander 
hither and thither on by-paths that lead but to s€lf-castigation or 
‘suicide. Their, endeavours to bring their vague conceptions into 
harmony with “true doctrme” and their fitful acts into agreement 
with Christian ics are touching and pathetic. There is, for 
instance, at present a secret society of seryants of the altar whose 
aims have been. publicly denounced and whose existence has been 
stringently prohibited by the. Most Holy Synod as recently as 28th 
September. And no wonder! For this forbidden association calls 
upon .Orthodox priests to combine for the purpose of abolishing 
certain rites, ceremonies and even sacraments hallowed by the Church, 
‘such as the sacraments of holy orders and confession, And these 
heretical priests would fain remain in the Church! Another.of the 
aims deliberately pursued by the sodality is to do away with collections 
in aid of the clergy and with fees for marriages, births, deaths,.and to 
¡get together a fund the extent of which would suffice to provide for 
-the needs of the clergy. That would be an inestimable boon. The 
Most Holy Synod, confident that the activity of this secret society is 
extremely baneful, enjoins all bishops on pain of suspension to watch 
-over their clergy, and to adopt efficacious measures to discover the 
existence and thwart the designs of the new conspirative league. 

That secret brotherhood is a natural deviation from the straight 
line of Orthodoxy, and resembles many others which will certainly 
‘ensue later on. But there are also-less natural and more surprising 
‘deviations which end in the apotheosis of living men and women, 
.and in low types of polytheism Thus the strange forms of hero- 
worship and the abnormal kinds of religious service which have 
“sprung up around a zealous and pious priest of the Orthodox Church* 
who is still living, the multiplication of fantastical sects which harm 
and even mutilate the body without helping the soul of man, are all 
indications of that truly religious spirit which unhappily is still dis- 
embodied in Muscovy. But'even the clergy, materialistic though it 
‘is, visibly thrilled and throbbed at the mention of a plenary council, 
like the blind, halt and withered at the troubling of the waters in the 
pool of Derida 


LIBERTY, ', EQUALITY, FRATERNITY FOR THE COUNCIL. 

Appropriately enough, Moscow will be the city in which the 
-ecclesiasticAl: counciP will be held on a date which has not yet been 
` fixed. Fourteen clauses, confirmed by the Tsar, settle -the pre- 
‘liminaries, determine the composition and regulate the election of 
-the members. Some of-these rules have already aroused opposition 
DONE the ecclesiastics. For the secular clergy—the priests who 

i * Father John of Cronstadt. 
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are married and may not aspire to the highest offices in the Church— 
will not be the equals of their brethren the monks. According to the 
first clause “the Céuncil consists of bishops, ecclesiastics and laymen,” 
all of whom will discuss the questions submitted and generally work 
together, but Paragraph 4 lays it down that all decisigns taken are to 
be formulated and signed by the bishops only or Ay their proxies. 
And this restriction is resented by the so-called «white clergy,” who _ 
have never wholly resigned themselves to the inferior position which 
they occupy as compared with that of the “black clergy” or monks. 
The manner in which the elections will take place has also been 
criticised, Both ecclesiastics and laymen are to be chosen in three 
degrees, the electoral unit being the parish, but the final choice must 
be ratified by the bishop. Every diocese will send, together with its 
bishop, one ecclesiastic and one layman to the Council The 
bishop is a member in virtue of his office: the two representatives 
who accompany him are chosen by himself from among six candidates 
elected by the diocesan assembly. 

Certain liberal critics, who are also zealous pattiin and would 
fain see representative institutions flourish in all branches of the 
public service—religious and military as well as political_condemn 
these distinctions absolutely. There should, they maintain, be no 
privileges for the bishops, but equal rights for all the members of the 
Council. A frank return to the system of the old Christian Council 
is what they are clamouring for in the name of religious equality. 
As an abstract proposition there is much to be said in favour of this 
demand, and the popularity—at least in England and America—of 
churches of which the doctrines are shaped and the administration 
elected by the whole congregation, will be regarded by many as a 
cogent argument. But all that is beside the question which is mooted 
here. Early Church methods cannot be revived in the Orthodox 
community of Russia to-day unless they have something besides their 
venerable age to recommend them. Moreover, no such innovation 
could now be introduced without rendering necessary a whole series 
of other and far-reaching changes which would considerably modify 
without improving Orthodoxy. Russian zealots would do well to 
remember that no reform can be thorough from the start. The 
Muscovite Church, which is out of touch with every movement in 
the theological and scientific spheres, must first of all adjust itself to 
these its latter-day surroundings, heedless of political parties and 
deaf to electioneering cries. And that needs much time, anxious 
effort, and single-mindedness. 

The examples of the ancient cecumenical councils may, it seems to 
me, be made too much of. At bottom they were assemblies of the 
Roman episcopate, convoked and presided over by the Emperor for 
the purpose of deciding matters of doctrine. The ideá of a repre- 
sentation of all Christendom was neither entertained nor professed. 
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The bishops at the councils acted as bishops and not as repre- 
. sentatives of the Church. Later on, the unity of the Roman Empire 
being destroyed, these general assemblies were wo longer possible.. 
In the ancient Synods bishops, priests, deacons and ~ laymen 
undoubtedly took part, but ever since the Nicean Council in the 
year 325 one Nabors alone had a decisive voice in all matters 
discussed. These facts were probably borne in mind by the men 
who drew up the scheme for the first plenary Council of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and should not therefore be lost sight of by those 
who feel impelled to question the wisdom of that project. 

Nobody can foresee what the Council will accomplish nor how 
successfully it will deal with the politico-religious tangle. Many are 
hopeful, but many more are apprehensive. If an outsider might 
venture to record his view, I would say that one of the first cares 
of the heads of the Orthodox Church should be the school. At 
. present the ecclesiastical seminary is a poisoned well. A professor 

of the ecclesiastical academy of St. Petersburg* deliberately affirms 
and clearly proves that at present there is no teaching there, no 
obedience, no order, and that the prevailing ethics are di 

And a much greater man than he, the late M. Pobedonostseff, ihe 
lay Pope of the Orthodox Church, shortly before his death said that 
the “ecclesiastical school had become a low tavern.” So long as this 
institution remains unchanged one barrier in the way of a reform of ° 

' Orthodoxy will be impassable. 


E. J. DILLow. | 


¥ Prof, Glubokofiaky. 
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THE KAISER AND HIS CHANCELLOR. 


HE brilliant and cordial reception given to the German Emperor 
and Empress in England has made a deep impression in 
Germany, deeper than could be understood from the expressions of 
the German Press. The language of the German Press, as compared 
with that of the English, is very restrained; it is wanting in that 
brilliant rhetoric, that adandon to the feeling of the moment, those 
striking phrases which distinguish the English Press. Such events as 
have lately happened in the streets of London and in her venerable 
Guildhall do not take the Germans by storm ; but they take possession 
of their thoughts, penetrate them deeply and only gain in power by 
lapse of time. This remark is not superfluous when we approach‘ the 
problem of the relations of England and Germany and the effect of 
recent events. For this problem is not a merely political one; it is 
first and foremost a question of the psychology of nations. 

Upon the questions: in what political matters have these two 
nations to go shares: on what points have they to come to an 
arrangement, every one is dumb. Neither the diplomatists nor the 
newspapers can find answers. It has been shown to be impossible 
to come to any agreement such as Great Britain has concluded with 
France and with Russia There are no points of conflict to be 
manufactured anywhere in the world. Of what use is the highest 
skill of the sculptor if there is no marble fot him to work on. The 
diplomatist’s hand falls idle by his side in front of the task of 
elaborating a treaty of peace where there is no dispute handy. 
But if we put the question: what have these tyo nationg to hope 
and to fear from each other in the future; the question what things 
are slumbering in their inner minds, the psychological question, then 
innumerable voices are heard and a whole literature springs up at 
once. Prophets of every shade come forward ; and the more gloomily 
they interpret the future, the more sensationally they go to work. 
The prophetic voices take shape in shilling shockers about things to 
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come, and we are treated to battles of Dorking and bombardments 
of Wilhelmshafen and Hamburg. 

The future is always uncertain and declines to Be brought within 
a mathematical formula. Unforeseen incidents happen which provoke 
a people into féyerish excitement and make all calm consideration 
look like co weakness. Who, before the fanciful illusion in 
which a lot of fishing boats became a hostile fleet, would have suspected 
that England could ring again with shouts for war and vengeance 
against Russia? But this ebullition of popular opinion passed over 
as suddenly as it came. It was seen that the leading men of England 
are possessed of an abundance of discretion, and that her arrangements 
afford such strong political guarantees, that the fate of the country is 
- safe from the danger of stormy and excited disputes. 

The question therefore in reference to Germany which British fore- 
sight and statesmanship must raise is this: What guarantees do our 
German institutions, German leaders, German public opinion offer that 
the peaceful and friendly expressions of which the Emperor was the 
bearer are forming a Rocher de bronge for a peaceful future, so that 
it may not be dissipated like a cloud palace by a puff of wind. 

In criticising these writers who cast the horoscope of the future it 
must be borne in mind that the general world-outlook of such prophets 
and soothsayers plays a great, one may even say a decisive, part in their 
vaticinations. To those who believe in an order of events of which the 
designs, as they are gradually unrolled, betray a progressive tendency to 
civilisation and humanity, a fundamental pessimism in thmking of 
the future is impossible. They must at least take account of the 
forces which make for the rapprochement of the nations and for a 
raising of the general level of culture. On the other hand, there is 
certainly a line of thought according to which a reckless egoism 
is to be the ruling power in the lives of both individuals and nations, 
and the progress of humanity is a mere phantom-web of dreams. It ' 
is clear that men of this cast provoke the very evils which they wish 
to escape. Their loudly advertised wisdom comes to a head in the 
proposition that we must strike down our suspected enemy before he, 
tries to strike us down. They counsel war in order to drive away 
the scare of war; a devilish doctrine; to cast out Satan by the°aid of 
Beelzebub. It is obvioysly impossible to come to any understanding 
with politicians who preach such radical remedies as that. But we 
are compelled to fear that men who proclaim a fundamental policy 
of suspicjon also work in the same direction. 

All the more is it worth the while of the English public to cast a 
glance at the obvious conditions of Germany. Clearly this glance 
must in the first place be directed to the Emperor, who on a broad 
view represents Germany in its relations with the world at large. A 
prosecution for libel brought by General Count Moltke against the 
journalist Maximilian Harden has elevated what was originally 
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intended,as ‘a political trial into a European scandal The interest of 
the English Press in this matter, in accordance with its political 
instinct, has been mainly directed’ to the question how far the Kaiser 
has been affected in his decisions by influences “behind the throne.” 
On this point the real result of these proceedingf is insignificant. 
To appreciate properly this result it is necessapf first to consider 
the place of the Kaiser in the government of the German Empire. 

There exists in England a widespread opinion that Germany 1s 
easily governed; that a very slight pressure of the Imperial hand is 
enough to give direction to the ship of State. No view could be 
more mistaken. In this respect there is a complete opposition 
between German znd English conditions. Nature herself has trained 
Great Britain, a land surrounded by the sea, in unity and concen- 
tration; and what Nature sketched out, history has perfected. So 
great a stock of common views has in course of time been accumulated 
among the population that the moment any question emerges a public 
opinion is formed upon it, as if the whole country were in electric contact. 
So that it is more and more possible to organise public opinion and 
help it to expression and to mastery in the management of the country. 
It is from this foundation that Great Britain has grown up to be the 
model land of Parliamentary Government Undisturbed by foreign 
pressure, the consequences of the foundation principles of the 
Constitution have been allowed to unfold themselves and develop 
almost in strict logical order. Progress has been attained by means of 
ancient traditions) Thus the constitutional history of England follows 
a course as self-contained as is the land itself. The trend of English 
history is centripetal, restrained and controlled only by the strong 
individuality of the people. The mechanism of the administration 
works with am ease which is reached nowhere else. In any case 
friction is reduced to a minimum 

It is only needful to reverse these characteristics in order to obtain 
a picture of the condition out of which Germany has slowly and 
painfully emerged. England is shut in; Germany, on the other hand, 
is an outspreading country for which nature has provided no boundaries. 
As history shows, the spirit of her people for centuries worked 
centrifugally. There was no common centre. There grew up a 
multitude of States shut off from each other and jealously nursing their 
special peculiarities. Upon all this supervened the religious cleavage 
which divided Germany into two nearly equal parts, each of ‘which 
guarded and developed its own culture. The part which the English 
Press early undertook in the formation of public opinion had to be 
played in Germany by her literature, the working of which was 
only gradual, and has even in our own day but imperfectly completed 
its task of uniting the two civilisations. That Germany, starting from 
the particularism of her separate units, ultimately arrived at an 
external unity, this was the work of a few inspired idealists; it was 
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economic pressure which forced the Zollverein from the separate 
States; it was, finally, the Prussian political ideas, incarnated in the 
Hohenzollerns, out of which Bismarck forged the new Prusso-German 
Empire. 

The revolutionNghich has taken place in education in this- country 
of technical scienc® has helped to complete the grand evolution of 
Germany; new spheres of interest appeared, a new world of ideas 
was disclosed.: In this field all German parties have been able to 
shape themselves ; a Liberal Party, a Social Democratic Party. Only 
the Conservatives are an almost specifically Prussian Party, while the 
Gatholic Centre draws its main strength from Particularist Bavaria 
The former conflicting elements have found their place in the new 
régime like a bit of the egg-shell on a newly-hatched chicken. The 
new Germany still bears traces of the Particularism out of which she 
has been developed. ; 

The German Empire, as is well known, is not a single State, but a 
federation of States. It is governed by a national assembly and an 
assembly of the States, the Busdesrath. Throughout the five and 
thirty years of its existence, it has never succeeded in obtaining from 
the votes dependent on universal suffrage a stable majority on which 
the Government could lean. The cleavage in civilisation and the 
divisions of Particularism have found new expression in the Reichstag. 
The great power of the Press, again, has no common centre The 
governing forces in that quarter for the most part balance each other. 
The unity of the Empire is represented by the Kaiser and his 
Chancellor ; and if they cannot obtain for their policy a stable majority 
or a decisive public opinion, they lose the security and control which 
these supports would give them. Thus the Kaiser is in the eyes of 
the nation even more responsible for the choice and support of his 
Chancellor than the Chancellor is for the proceedings of his Imperial 
Master. That the. persons with whom the Kaiser comes into touch 
should seek to gain influence over his resolutions is just as natural 
as that he should in critical moments invite the counsel of the 
friends whom he trusts outside the official world. People have 
invented for this the word “Camarilla,” an expression against which 
the Kaiser the other day energetically protested to a distinguished 
English journalist. The word has a sinister meaning which does not 
fit in with the character of the Emperor as a strong-willed man, 
jealous of his independence. It is true, all the same, that he seeks 
other advice than that of his Chancellor, especially when there is a 
question of the retention or removal of the Chancellor himself. 

Bismarck was so firmly anchored to the old Emperor William that 
he was in no fear of losing his place. Notwithstanding that, he had 
continually to contend with rival influences. He sought in the 
Reichstag for support against the Court He used to say that he 
preferred Parliamentarism to the rule of the Adjutants-general In 
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spite of his immortal services to the nation, he never succeeded in 
laying the foundations of that stable majority in the Reichstag which 
he strove after in order to complete his policy. At the decisive 
moment of his struggle with the young Kaser he was refused the 
entire support of the Reichstag. In the HardefMoltke trial the 
history of the fall of the great Chancellor was brfught into question ; 
the catastrophe was ascribed to the influence of Prince Eulenburg. 
He was at the most only one of the many who urged the dismissal of 
Bismarck. The Emperor may have thought it was the general desire 
that Bismarck should go. Even the Grand Duke of Baden, one of 
the chief supporters of the founding of the Empire, was of that opinion. 
Bismarck had more and more isolated himself, had lost touch of the 
parties in the Reichstag, and sat grumbling and’ melancholy in his 
country house of Fredrichsruhe. On the news of his retirement not a 
hand stirred on his behalf in Parliament. Even his particular friends 
the National Liberals were silent. On the circles who stood nearest to 
him he had pressed the hardest. After the departure of Bismarck the 
nation awoke to the sense of a tremendous loss; and a dull murmur 
arose which was pointed at the Kaiser. General Caprivi was summoned 
to the Chancellorship. He was not in touch with the influential 
persons about the Court. He was the personal choice of the Emperor, 
althqugh Bismarck also had already pointed him out as his proper 
successor. Caprivi approached the Liberals and Free-traders; he 
was successful in negotiating commercial treaties at lower tariffs, He 
declared openly that he merely carried out the policy of the Emperor, 
and, in fact, it was only the Kaiser's influence with the Conservative 
Party, the Junkers, which helped Caprivi’s schemes to a majority. 
When the Emperor withdrew his hand from Caprivi, he disappeared of 
himself; no one in the Reichstag stirred on hbis behalf. He had 
contrived to bring down on his head both the industrials and the 
agrarians, the friends of Bismarck and the Court Party. The resolu- 
tion to dismiss Count Caprivi was arrived at at the castle of Prince 
Eulenburg; but the most powerful circles and interests were behind 
it. The Kaiser may well have intended to act in the sense of the 
preyailing public opmion. 

Caprivi was followed by Prince Hohenlohe, formerly a Liberal 
Minister of Bavaria, member of one of the Liberal groups in the 
Reichstag, and a very popular person in Germany, but now an old 
man, who very unwillingly quitted the quiet post of Stadtholder of 
Alsace-Lorraine ‘in order to carry on the bugjness of Imperial and ` 
World Politics at Berlin. At Court he was called Uncle Clodwig. 
He passed for a good uncle until the posthumous publication of his 
memoirs revezled the sarcastic humour which underlay his gentle 
laughter. Once more fiery youth and weary age were yoked together. 
Hohenlohe lost influence with the Kaiser. The reins slipped out of 
his bands. - 
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Parliament and people alike had seen Caprivi and Hohenlohe come 
without enthusiasm and go without a pang. No statesman was 
indicated by the general voice as the new Chancellor. Quietly Herr 
von Bülow stepped in. He was considered a very skilful diplomatist, 

-the son of the best diplomatic assistant whom Bismarck had 
discovered. ‘He a friend and intimate of the Emperor from his 
youth; one of the best speakers in the Reichstag; a man of fine 
culture. It needed no Camarilla to discover a Chancellor in him. 
But he could find no firm standing either in the Reichstag or with the 
public The dependence of his policy on the Ultramontane Party 
clung like a heavy weight to his feet But a tactical mistake of 
that party on a Colonial question gave him an opportunity of 
attempting to escape from their domimon by a dissolution of the 
Reichstag. The attempt succeeded beyond all expectation. The 
joyful exclamation of the Kaiser when he heard the result of the 
voting proved that the policy of the Chancellor was that of the Kaiser. , 
Count von Bülow is now occupied in trying to weld together a 
working majonty out of Conservatives and Liberals, In that also 
he has the support of the Kaiser. But no one can foretell whether 
the “Block” will last, whether it will not go to pieces at the first 
test of its strength, Then the Kaiser would be compelled to look 
for another Chancellor. The responsibility would lie with the 
Reichstag ; there is no need to look for a Camarilla. 

Such are the outward forms in which German policy moves. The 
forces which govern it are unequally distributed. If a reform should 
be mooted, it must begin with the Reichstag. It will not do to hold 
the Kaiser solely or chiefly responsible for disturbances and to make 
a Camarilla the scapegoat in the last resort That in the absence of 
Parliamentary discipline other influences seek to press in is clear. 
But even the Harden-Moltke trial has only shown that such attempts 
are made. Whether or how exactly they work is still an open 
question. ‘ 

All rulers have considered foreign affairs as their special domain. 
The recently published correspondence of Queen Victoria shows how 
firm a hand that great Sovereign kept upon the helm of State in that 
respect The admiration which Great Britain and the rest of the 
world entertain for the st&tesmanlike talent of King Edward would 
be groundless if the King did not exercise a moderating influence in 
that field. Only King Edward understands wonderfully well how to 
act always ander covér of the responsible Minister. In the same way 
it is obvious that the Emperor William reserves to himself the chief 

. direction of foreign policy. What the Emperor can be criticised for 

ig that he does not always communicate his sentiments to his 

Chancellor, that he follows impressions when prudent reflection] 

would be more in place. The Kaiser has always obeyed somewhat 
high-flown motives: a lively and easily roused sense of justice is 
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characteristic of him. What he said in the Kriiger-telegram answered 
to the feeling ofgthe whole of Europe as well as of Germany. The 
way in which the Morocco treaty was put on the stage received the 
approval of the German public as a formal challenge, quite apart from 
the actual contents of the treaty. The accusation fade against the 
Imperial policy was that it took up a position in wAich the only choice 
left was either to retreat or to pursue consequences which would 
carry Germany into measures far outstripping the importance of the 
occasion. That the Kaiser corrected his position in view of the peace 
of the world shows him to have an unprejudiced mind which under- 
stands how to learn from the course of events. It also shows that he 
subordinates himself to the demands of universal suffrage. He has 
shown the world that he is anxious to keep the peace whenever it is 
at all possible. In fine, these examples cannot but strengthen 
confidence in the assurances of peaceful and friendly intentions which 
he carried to Great Britam. For the Kaiser is a man of his word, 
who speaks out what he thinks, and indeed what he feels. 

The real ground of the Harden-Moltke trial lay in the relations of 
the Kaiser with Prince Eulenburg, whose influence was exercised in 
a measure “behind the throne.” The case is to be tried over again 
by another Court of higher authority. The discussion so far hag been 
about preliminary matters. But this much has been already proved— 
that it was chiefly artistic and æsthetic interests which drew the 
notice of the Emperor to the Eulenburg set. The Prince has poetic 
and musical gifts, a refined taste for art and a sensibility which 
reminds one of the heroes of Richardson’s novels. It is surprising 
that the robust nature of the Kaiser found pleasure in all this. But 
he was attracted by the romanticism of which the Prince made such 
a display and the calculated devotion with which he entered into the 
artistic ideas of the Emperor, ideas which commonly met with strong 
opposition, The well-known song of Aegir came out of this 
company; the words are Eulenburg’s; the melody is due tothe 
Emperor; and Count Moltke looked after the arrangement of the 
music. On the occasion of the Kaisers visit to the Castle of 
Eulenberg, where the French Embassy Councillor Lecomte also 
was found, the conversation turned on Renaissance architecture. 
And it was out of this conversation om art that the Emperors 
remark about the Morocco trade escaped him which put German 
diplomacy in a false position. Too late did the Emperor recognise 
that beneath the poetic mantle of Prince Eulemburg lay hidden the 
burning ambition of a political intriguer, who was anxious to entangle 
the Kaiser with a fine-spun network, and possessed in Count Moltke, 
his bosom friend, a spy who from the Kaiser’s immediate circle was 
able continually to give him information of His Majesty’s views. It is 
easy to understand the indignation, of the Emperor when he perceived 
from the restrained expressions of Harden how they had tried to 
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mfluence and to isolate him. He openly broke with the Prince and 
his friend. And the suspicions of vicious tendencigs which arose in 
reference to Prince Eulenberg and Count Moltke must have made 
him regard his relations with them with all the more bitterness. 
Meanwhile this ‘nuch results from all these transactions, that Prince 
Eulenberg was buy in favour of European peace and suppers the 
Emperor's own tendency in that direction. 

Space, upon which J fear I have already encroached too much, 
. forbids me to go further into the psychological question which is 

-raised, namely, the state of mind of the German people towards 
England. The inherent disposition of a National State is egoism ; 
but so far as a magnanimous and honour-loving nation is capable of 
sympathy with another nation, I can see no other which can so well © 
attract to itself the sympathy of the Germans as just this English 
nation. Every nation is irritated by manifestations of hostile feeling, 
and is won over by friendly intercommunication, and this is especially 
true of the German people. That is the formula for German-English 
relations. The sentiments of each nation correspond with the sounds 
which -reach it from the opposite shore. So much the more 
cheerful are the voices which come over to us just now from England. 
The conviction that the peace of the world depends on a good under- 
standing between England and Germany is the common ‘thought of 
the German people; and any man who disturbs this conviction counts 
as a-traitor to the progress of the world. The Kaiser cannot mistake 
this general opinion of his people, which coincides with his own. 
But so long as the German Reichstag, by its everlasting divisions, 
shows itself unfit to take a share in the Government, so long must the 
Emperor conrinue to be in reality his own Chancellor. 


FRIEDRICH DERNBURG. 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM THE HAGUE. 


HEN forty-four Governments, among whom is divided the 
government of the human race, send two hundred 
representatives to a central spot to confer together upon what can be 
done to improve the international relations’ of mankind, it would be 
strange indeed if the assembly thus constituted did not contain many 
notable personalities At The Hague this year there assembled a 
goodly company of picked men from all the nations of the earth, who 
might fairly claim to be the elect of the human race. The Conference 
was a microcosm of humanity. It afforded unequalled opportunities of 
studying types of the various races of mankind. As I had the privilege 
for four months of editing the daily Courrier de la Conference, I was 
brought into close relations with as varied and as capable a collection 
of my fellow-men as have ever come together under one roof. It may 
not be without interest to jot down some notes as to the impressions 
produced upon a sympathetic observer by the delegates with whom 
he lived for one-third of a year in constant social and political 
intercourse. 

The first and perhaps the deepest impression left upon my mind is 
the truth of St. Paul’s saying that God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, These men 
wete brethren all. Differences of colour, of race, of religion, of culture, 
of continent, of civilisation did not go mueh deeper than the skin. 
There was no break of gauge in the international network of 
communication. We met together on a footing of absolute equality. 
The Haitian negro and the German ambassador, ¢he Persian plenipo- 
tentiary, the Chinese delegate, the Turkish pasha, met at table and in 
council as men and . brethren. Caste barriers were thrown down. 

_ European nobles of long descent and the North American delegates 
were alternately hosts and guests of gentlemen of colour from San 
Domingo. In the Council Chamber Montenegro voted before Russia 
and Luxemburg before Spain; for precedence was governed by the 
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alphabet. They ate together, talked together, danced together, they 
and their women folk. They smoked together and debated together 
as equals) And they were equals in more senses than one. The red 
- fezes of the Tyrks, the blue silk robe of the Chinese plenipotentiary 
were the only exceptions which broke the monotonous uniformity of 
the common gartNof civilised man. Their manners were practically 
identical Some were a little more ceremonious and others were a 
little less, but there were as wide differences among the members, say, 
of the American delegation, as there were between the Bulgarians and 
the Brazilians. Intellectually there was no strongly marked difference 
between men of one race and of another. The fetich of race superiority 
received scant respect at The Hague. It was discreditable, but 
unfortunately characteristic, that the only attempt to put a disability 
upon Asiatics emanated from the British delegation—an attempt 
which led to such an explosion of indignation that in the whole 
Conference the British only found a single supporter. As likeable 
human beings there was plenty of difference between individuals, but 
these differences followed no national lines. The most universally 
popular members of the Conference were Baron Marschall von 
Biberstein the German, M. Tjudzuki the Japanese, M. Drago and | 
M. Triana the South Americans, Count Prozor the Russian, M. Doude 
van Jrostwyk the Dutchman, and Turkhau Pasha the Turk. There 
were others, like M. de Soveral the Portuguese, M. de Villa D’Urrutia 
the Spaniard, M. Beernaert the Belgian, and Col. Borel the Swiss, who 
ran the first-named close in popularity. All of them were genial, 
keen, sympathetic, clubbable human beings. They put on no side. 
They were full of interest in everything. They were the elect of the 
elect, sociable, lovable, interesting personalities It would be 
invidious to mention the most unpopular members of the Conference 
by name. Probably the least liked was one of the American 
delegation, but there were few who were actively objectionable. A 
certain negative lack of expansiveness and a habit of reserve were the 
worst faults, but these also were evenly distributed among the 
continents. ' 

The second impression left upon the mind by the Conference was 
what I may describe as the existence of a common ethical conception 
among’ its members, a conception which did not seem to be materially 
affected by the nominal religions which they professed. So far as I 
could discern there was no perceptible difference in the moral stand- 
point of Ghristians er of non-Christians—Heathen, Moslem, Christian 
or Agnostic, they acted very much in the same way. Very few of 
them made any outward profession of religious faith Sir E. Fry 
and Sir E. Satow were punctual in their attendance at the English 
Church. Each of them read the lessons on at least one occasion. 
Some of the Americans were not Jess punctual in their attendance at 
the American Church, Some of the Russians attended the Greek 
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Church. But of the 200 delegates I doubt whether more than 20 
ever darkened the doors af any place of worship. The Conference 
was opened and closed without religious ceremony of any sort 
In none of the debates was there even the most distant allusion to the 
existence of a Supreme Being. When the foundation stone was laid 
of the Temple of Peace, The Hague Choral Séciety sang some 
religious music, but that was the nearest approach to any recognition 
of religious sentiment during the four months the Conference was 
in session. Religion of the devotional or dogmatic sort was absolutely 
non-existent. Of practical religion of that rudimentary sort which 
recognises that one ought not to slaughter men in war until one has 
at least afforded adequate time and opportunity for ascertaining 
that there is no other way of settling the difference, there was as 
much or as little among the non-Christians as among the Christians. 
On one crucial point—whether belligerents ought to be restrained from 
strewing the high seas with anchored mines which months after the 
war was over might explode beneath the keel of any merchant ship— 
the worst offenders against ethical principles were the Christian 
North Americans and the Christian Germans; while the staunchest 
advocates of an interdict upon such a fiendish method of waging war 
were the “heathen” Chinese and the non-Christian Japanese. 
Evidence as to the direct influence of any of the Churches—Catholic, 
Orthodox or Protestant+-on the deliberations of the Conference I 
failed to discover. There was an attempt to exert such an influence 
on the part of the Anglican Church and the Free Church, as well as 
by some American Churches, by the presentation of memorials couched 
in general terms exhorting the Conference to do what it could in the 
cause of peace: but that was all The Roman Church sulked because 
the Pope was not invited, and the vast European spiritual apparatus 
of ecclesiastical organisation’ nominally created for the service of the 
Prince of Peace seemed to have as little direct influence upon the 
Conference as the praying wheels of Tibet. 

In private conversations with delegates, the only member of the 
Conference who ever expressed to me with any vehemence any 
convictions as to the importance of morality in the conduct of inter- 
national relations was one of the Chinese delegates who was a frank 
Materialist. The anly delegate who seemed eeriously to regard with 
concern the decadent tendencies of modern civilisation was a 
philosophic Japanese who scouted the notion of the immortality of 
the soul That is not to say that the others had not their own ideas. 
But they were not en evidence. It was emphatically a secular 
Conference concerned with things seen which are temporal, and not 
sparing a thought for the things not seen which are eternal 
Enthusiasm of any kind, even the enthusiasm of humanity, was 
singularly absent. Occasionally there was an eloquent invocation of 
Progress, of Justice, of Law and of Peace, but that was all 
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M de Martens’ invocation of the unknown God whose altar of Justice 
and Peace the first Conference had set up in the, Ridderzaal was the 
most remarkable expression of the kind in four months of speech- 
making, for the most part of the most practical, not to say common- 
place type. 

A third changcteristic of the Conference was the singularly 
small part played by women. There was no lady who had a salon. 
The Baroness von Suttner, who was outside the Conference, was of 
course a bright and shining exception. But she stood absolutely alone. 
The International Council of Women did nobly. It was the only 
organised body that sent an influential deputation to the Conference 
to urge that something practical should be done. But excepting for 
social functions, one-half of the human race might have had no 
existence so far as the Conference was concerned. Some of the 
delegations—the Americans, the Argentines, the Cubans, the French, 
the British and the Russians—were accompanied by a goodly 
contingent of wives and daughters; but the majority of the delegates 
left their wives at home. Two Chinese ladies were the only repre- 
sentatives of the womanhood of Asia Excluding the wives of 
Ministers stationed at The Hague, there was not one lady from the 
Balkan Peninsula, only one from Austria-Hungary, not one from Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland or Denmark There were a score Latin-American 
delegations; only five were accompanied by their womenfolk. 
Baroness Marschall came for a short time, but with that exception the 
German delegation was exclusively male. Of the ladies who 
accompanied their husbands to The Hague, several, the wives of 
septuagenarians, were practically nurses who looked after the health 
of their spouses. Of the others, many were charming society ladies, 
beautiful to look at in the ballroom or at the dinner table; but however 
pleasant they may have been as companions, they did not aspire to 
any political réZe. I only remember one delegate who ever referred in 
the course of conversation to the opinion of his wife upon'any of the 
subjects that absorbed the attention of her husband. In the realm 
of international politics woman has most emphatically not yet arrived. 

Woman may not have arrived, but what has unmistakablyearrived 
is Latin-America. From some points of view, this was the most 
noteworthy feature ofthe Second Conference. Nearly a score of 
Republics from the Western Hemisphere were summoned for the first 
time to meet at the Council of the Nations.) The twenty-six Govem- 
ments represented,at the First Conference found their numbers swelled 
to forty-four. It ought to have been forty-six, but Costa Rica stayed 
away, and the credentials of the delegate from Honduras were open 
to question owing to the recent overturn of the Government in that 
interesting Republic. Seventeen Latin-American States were repre- 

_ sented for the first time at The Hague. Mexico had been represented 
at the First Conference, so that the Latin-Americans cast eighteen 
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votes and might have cast twenty. Of these three or four were 
regarded as the pocket boroughs of Uncle Sam. Cuba is actually 
administered at thi8 moment by a United States officer. Panama is 
an annexe of the great Republic. Haiti and San Domingo are more 
or less at the mercy of their powerful neighbour. The {Inited States 
with her clients commanded five votes, but to their credit, be it said, 
the Americans allowed their poor relations to voté as they pleased. 
Russia voted for Mortenegro without shame or scruple. America, so 
far from voting for Panama, heard without protest the representative 
of that bantling Republic vote against the pet American proposition 
for the abolition of the right of capturing private property at sea. 

When the Conference assembled there was a general disposition to 
belittle the Latin-Americans.) The British delegation, true to the 
traditions of the Foreign Office, which even to this day can hardly be 
said to have discovered South America, regarded the newcomers with 
a tepid curiosity. The Americans, contrary to general expectation, 
made no attempt to secure their support Late in the third month of 
the Conference some North American delegates did not even know by 
sight influential members of the Latin-American group. Germany 
ostentatiously gave them the cold shoulder. Russia alone, with 
characteristic sagacity, showed a keen appreciation from the first 
of the importance of the delegates from Central and Southern 
America. “The Conference,” exclaimed M. Tcharikoff, “has done at 
“least one great thing, for it has discovered South America.” In like 
spirit M. de Nelidoff wrote in an autograph album, “South America 
“has been a revelation to us all” Dr. Barbosa was made President 
d Honneur of the First Commission; Dr. Drago and M. Concha were 
made vice-presidents of the Fourth Commission. Everything Russia 
could do to make the new guests feel at home was done and done 
wisely and well. In this respect, as in some others, Russia was the 
only Power at the Conference which showed either diplomatic skill or 
political insight. 

One remarkable result of the advent of Latin-America at The . 
Hague was the effect which it had upon the position of Spain and 
Portugal. In 1899 Spain had just emerged from an unsuccessful war. 
Portugal practically counted for less than Luxemburg. This year 
Spain and Portugzl ranked almost as Powers of the first class. They 
enjoyed the advartage of the sudden addition of-a whole new world 
to the forces at the command of those who spoke Spanish and 
Portuguese. Great Britain long ago experienced the same sensation 
of the increased importance of the English-speaking world when the 
United States began to count as a world Power. This uplift from the 
West was made the most of by the singularly able men who repre- 
sented Spain and Portugal As for the Marquis de Soveral, he was 
not merely delegate for Portugal, he was at one period the only 
representative who seemed to have at heart the tradition of Britain as 
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a leader in the cause of arbitration. Thanks to him, and almost to 
him alone, the honour of England was saved; but it was “as by fire.” 
The Spanish Ambassador and his fellow delegate? were not this time 
the representatives of a decaying nation Around them were 
mustered the Meirs of the future, the men of the new world, Spanish 
as any Spaniard, hut full of the audacity and enterprise and confidence 
of the Western world. ` 

The character, the culture, the eloquence and the political capacity 
of the Latin-Americans impressed the Conference greatly. At one 
critical moment M. Barbosa, with his Latin-American allies, dominated 
the Conference. He ultimately defeated the attempt to create a 
Permanent Court Dr, Drago was the originator of the principle 
imperfectly embodied in the Porter Proposition concerning contractual 
debts, and M. Triana, by general consent, was the Chrysostom of the 
Conference. Dr. Fortoul, the representative and the historian of 
Venezuela, won universal respect, despite the somewhat sinister 
reputation of his President. 

It was the more remarkable that these men should have achieved 
such a reputation because, like the North Americans and the British, 
they were handicapped by the fact that they were not able to use their 
mother tongue. Mr. Choate always spoke in English A Bulgarian 
delegate spoke in English, M. Kriege spoke in German. But these 
were the only exceptions. All the other speakers used French. Yet 
there were more delegates in the Conference who used Spanish as 
their native language than those who used French. Again and again 
complaints were made, privately of course, against the unfair 
advantage the adoption of French as the official language gave to the 
small group of French and Belgians. To the Russians French was 
almost a native tongue. But all the others had to express themselves 
in a foreign language. French, however, will hold its own until 
Esperanto has obtained general acceptance as the neutral key 
language of the world. 

Leaving these general impressions of the Conference as a whole, I 
turn to the outstanding personalities of the different delegations At 
the First Conference the personalities were first and foremost Lord 
Pauncefote, after him came M. Bourgeois, Count Nigra, M. de*Staal, 
M. de Martens, M. Beernaert, Chev. Descamps, Mr. Holls, Admiral 
Fisher and M. Asser, with Prince, Munster and Dr. Beldiman as the 
spirits who denied. Of these only M. Bourgeois, M. de Martens, M. 
Beernaert and M. Asser reassembled at The Hague, with M. 
Beldiman now, as then, in opposition. The new personalities at the 
late Conference were, among the South Americans, Dr. Barbosa of 
Brazil, Dr. Drago of Argentine, and M. Triana of Colombia. From 
Asia we had M. Tjudzuki (Japan), M. Lou Tseng Tsiang and Col. 
Tinge (China) and Mirra Samed Khan (Persia). Cuba sent us M. 
Bustameute and M. Quesada; North America was represented by 
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Mr. Choate, Gen Porter, Mr. Hill, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Scott 
. Great Britain had a picturesque and sturdy Quaker, Sir Ed. Fry, and 
the active and resołate Sir C. L. Ottley; France, M. Bourgeois, Baron 
D’Estournelles and M. Renault; Germany, Baron Marschall, M. Kriege 
and Admiral Siegel; Austria, M. Kapos Mery; thé Balkans, M. 
Karandjuloff (Bulgaria), M. Milanovitch (Servia). Russia had the 
President (M. Nelidoff), M. de Martens and M. TchaAkoff ; Italy, Count 
Tornielli; Belgium, Mr. Beernaert; Holland, M. Asser; Norway, 
M. Hagerup and M. Lange; Portugal, M. de Soveral; Spain, M. de 
Villa D’Urrutia and M. Maura; Greece and Switzerland were strongly 
represented. The Swedish delegate was hardly pushing enough to 
secure the recognition his merits deserved. These men were the 
Conference. The others, with the exception of M. Lammasch 
(Austria) and the Mexicans, were little more than silent members. 

When a special Committee was organised as a last resort to consider 
whether any compromise as to the composition of the Permanent 
Court could be arrived at, seven members were selected, who at once 
were christened the Seven Sages. This famous Seven were M. de 
Nelidoff (Russia), Baron Marschall (Germany), M. Kapos Mery 
(Austria-Hungary), M. Ruy Barbosa (Brazil), Mr. Choate (America), 
Count Tornielli (Italy), and M. Bourgeois (France). Afterwards, by 
his own request, Sir E. Fry was added to the Seven Sages, making an 
eighth or supplementary member. But the Seven Sages were called 
“Les Sept Sages” till the end of the Conference. 

Of the personalities at the Conference two figures stand out 
conspicuously, the tallest and the smallest delegates in the Ridderzaal. 
If you asked at The Hague who were the most conspicuous members 
of the Conference at its close, some would say Baron Marschall von 
Biberstein, the German Ambassador, and Dr. Ruy Barbosa, the 
Ambassador from Brazil. Others would say, Dr. Barbosa and Baron 
Marschall. Al would agree that these two men had left the deepest 
impress of their individuality upon the Conference. Baron Marschall, 
who was summoned from Constantinople to represent the German 
Empire at The Hague, is a tal; strongly-built South German, 
whose expressive features bear scars of wounds received in the duels 
of his* student days. He is a man of 65, full of exuberant vitality, 
brimming over with good humour, a genial colleague, the most 
accessible of all ambassadors. He was “hal fellow, well met,” with 
high and low, devoid of a particle of side, but imposing alike by ' 
his personal presence and the force of his character. He is a man 
by nature combative, a good fighter, who loves thé rapture of the fray 
and sympathises heartily with all good fighters, even when they 
are on the opposite side and have dealt him a good swashing blow. 
He was universally popular, and it’ was a source of genuine grief to 
his innumerable friends that, whether owing to instructions from Berlin 
or from some other cause, he was not able to maintain to the end 
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the ascendency which made him in the first months the master of 
the, Conference. Dr. Barbosa, the Brazilian, was in almost every 
respect his exact antithesis. He is a reserved littlé man, who sat as if 
carved out of marble in the corner of the Brazilian beneh, but keenly 
alert to seizé every opportunity and to tum to account every 
advantage. He one of the few delegates who lived m the bosom 
of his family. tside the Conference he was almost inseparable 
from his wife, his two daughters and his devoted staff. The 
Brazilian delegation almost worshipped him. At first he repelled 
rather than attracted confidence. He was singularly reserved and 
retiring. An indefatigable student, he would rise at five morning after 
morning to overtake his work At first he was listened to with 
impatience, for when reading his written speeches he was apt to be 
prolix from excess of matter rather than from undue verbosity. 
Nothing showed the intrinsic ability of the man more than the way 
in which he overcame the prejudice against his lengthy speeches. In’ 
Committee he was terse enough, and on the few occasions on which 
he was attacked his impromptu rejoinders showed him to be a master 
in debate. A man of immense reading, an experienced jurist and a 
trained Parliamentarian, he had few rivals and no superior. As 
against Baron Marschall, the avowed champion of might and the 
` supremacy of the Great Powers even on the judgment seat, Dr. 
Barbosa raised the standard of the equal juridical rights of every 
sovereign State; and the last month of the Conference was a pitched 
battle between the two contending principles. Each of them made 
a great speech at the close which revealed the characteristic strength 
of the opposing orators. Baron Marschall’s sun rose to its zenith in 
July and then suffered a disastrous eclipse. ; Dr. Barbosa’s reputation 
steadily mounted month after month, and was in its zenith when the 
Conference closed. 

After these two new men, the third place undoubtedly belonged to 
M. Leon Bourgeois, in this, as in the First Conference, president of 
the First Commission, which bad -arbitration as its special task. 
M. Bourgeois excelled himself as a president not only. of the 
Commission, but of the many Committees and Sub-committees into 
which it divided itself. He worked like a galley slave, never lost his’ 
temper, and was always an ideal chairman. No one ever complamed 
of his ruling. An old Parliamentarian, his conduct of affairs was a 
lesson in the art of dexterous management. Always hopeful, genial, 
approachable, he won golden opinions from everyone, especially from 
his opponents. Eloquent but sparing in speech, he did his utmost to 
secure unanimity, and when he failed he never showed a trace of, 
irritation or chagrin. He was on excellent terms with Baron 
Marschall, although the course of events brought them into sharp 
antagonism. He never lost heart; his cheery optimism was 
invaluable when members’ hearts failed them from fear of failure. 
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This was all the more remarkable because his health suffered from 
the prolonged sojourn at Scheveningen ane the constant strain of 
presiding over so many meetings. 

Another notable delegate was Count Tornielli, tþe astute and 
subtle Italan, who represented at The Hague the last of the famous 
group of patriots who under Cavour and Victor Jmmanuel unified 
Italy. Hus rôle was exceptionally difficult. The Italians, from the 
King downwards, are Liberal and progressive. The Government in 
its sympathies was with England, but by its alliance it was tied to 
Germany. Count Tornielli’s task would have been still more difficult 
but for the extraordinary and entirely unexpected defection of the 
British delegation from the course of policy to which the British 
Government was publicly pledged. Even as it was, he was often in a 
dificult position. Count Tornielli, however, was not born in Italy 
for nothing, and his extraordinary adroitness enabled him to dance 
among eggs without making a single mistake. He was the most 
valuable’ ally the Germans possessed; and his support was all, the 
more valuable because he appeared to dwell in the opposite camp. 

The Russian delegates, after Count Torniell, displayed the greatest 
diplomatic skill M. de Nelidoff was not as much beloved as was 
“Papa” Staal, but be was faithful to the tradition that imposed upon 
Russia the re of a mediator rather than that of a partisan. He was 
nervous, as was natural to a man who had never presided over a 
popular assembly until he was in his seventy-third year; but he 
performed-a very difficult task with remarkable success. He only 
made one mistake; and then the real culprit was the British 
Foreign Office, which had made an absurd complaint about the 
publication of some trumpery suggestions which they had circulated 
“privately” among the 200 members of the Conference, several of 
whom very wisely and properly showed them to the newspaper 
correspondents in whom they had confidence. The arrangements for 
reporting the proceedings of the Conference were far in advance of 
those which prevailed in 1899, and for this improvement M. de Nelidoff 
was primarily responsible. Count Prozor, the secretary of the 
Redaction, carried out those arrangements with inexhaustible patience 
and extraordinary impartiality and accuracy. Of the other Russians, 
M. de Martens was hardly as conspicuous as gt the First Conference, 
although he did much valuable work as president of the- Fourth 
Commission. M. Tchdrikoff, who had been appointed resident 
minister at The Hague expressly in order to arranpe for the success 
of the Conference, fully justified the wisdom of his selection. 
, Politically, socially and diplomatically, no delegate was more 
indefatigable, more astute or more successful. We shall hear of him 
hereafter. 

Of the jurists, the first place unquestionably fell to M. Renault, who 
occupied a much more commanding position than he held in 1899. 
With Dr. Zorn it was just the reverse. In 1899 he was Practically 
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the representative of Germany. In 1907 he was completely over- 
shadowed by M. Kriege. M. Lammasch, the Austrian, held much 
the samé position ın both Conferences. Sir Edwatd Fry would have 
been a great success if he had been strictly confined to juridical 
duties’ As it ee member of the delegation he would have been a 
pillar of strength to the Conference. As first delegate it was his 
misfortune to occupy a' position for which he was singularly unfitted 
by his age, his temperament and his training on the English Bench. 
M. Asser was, as in 1899, one of the most respected and most active 
members of the Conference. 

Among the naval and military delegates there were few who 
distinguished themselves, excepting Sir C. L. Ottley, who has since 
been appointed Secretary of the Imperial Defence Commission, and 
Admiral Siegel No soldier made any mark. There were military 
delegates from most of the States, but the only warriors of distinction 


‘who attracted any attention were General Akiyama, who commanded 


the cavalry of the Japanese Army in the war in Manchuria, and 
Admiral Shinaniura, who was Admiral Togo’s Chief of Staff in the 
battle of Tsushima. ` 

Whatever may be thought of the actual output of the work of the 
Conference—and it is much more important than is popularly’ realised 
—the Conference itself, regarded as the first attempt ever made to 
assemble the representatives of the whole world in a single Chamber, 
must be pronounced a remarkable success. There were differences 
among the members of some of the delegations among themselves, 
but the relations between the representatives of different nationalities 
were amicable from first to last. Especially noticeable was the 
cordiality between the Russians and Japanese. No trace of 
antagonism was discernible between the French and the Germans, 
the Spaniards and the Americans, the Servians and the Bulgarians, or 
the Turks and the Persians. The Chinese were a little distrustful of 
the Japanese, and the rivalry between the English and the Germans 
was the arrière pensée of every member of the Conference. When 
the Conference began there was a disposition on the part of Argentine 
and Brazil to look askance at each other; but that had almost dis- 
appeared before the Conference closed Two representatives of the 
smaller Central Americgn Republics kept up the reputation of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua by fighting a duel—happily bloodless— 
but this was postponed until after the Conference had’ been dissolved. 
The Conference lasted twice as long as its predecessors, but the 
relations between the delegates became more cordial month after 
month. As a demonstration of the possibility of managing the 
common affairs of the world by an assembly representing the whole 
human race the Conference of 1907 must be regarded as a conspicuous 
landmark in the progress of mankind towards the realisation of the 
Federation of the World. 
' W. T. STEAD. 


FRANCE, MOROCCO, AND “.UROPE. 


IVE or six years ago Morocco rose anew on the horizon of 
F Europe and put before diplomacy one of those international 
problems round which revolves the whole policy of the Western world. 
It is not the first time that the Cherifian Empire has laid claim to the 
interest and attention of the civilised world. After North-African 
Islam had ceased to hold in subjection or to threaten Spain, when the 
Salee rovers no longer contributed to the romance of the sea and to 
the misery of mankind by raising year after year their tax of treasure 
and slaves on Western shipping, the French conquest of Algeria had 
for first result a short but sharp conflict with Morocco. i 

This time, the old-new question has nearly brought a fearful 
calamity on the world, to wit, an armed conflict between France and 
Germany. It has put to the proof the relations of France and Spain. 
It has been the touch-stone of the solidity and sincerity of the 
entente cordiale, so happily re-established between France and Great 
Britain. From the point of view of French internal politics also it is 
of capital importance. I do not intend to comment here on that irony 
of fate which has willed that M. Clemenceau, the sworn foe of colonial 
policy, the passionate and often unjust adversary of the late Jules 
Ferry, should be the head of the Government responsible for one of the 
most venturous, even if unavoidable, developments of this self-same 
policy. It is not the only contradiction and disavowal a political’ 
Nemesis has laid on the brilliant leader of what was once extreme 
Radicalism. However, even without taking into account this personal 
element, the Moroccan imbroglio is only too full of serious, weighty 
subjects of reflection for France and her friends.” French democracy, 
under the painful, salutary discipline of that great political and moral 
crisis, the Dreyfus Affaire, had just begun to feel, to understand, to 
‘practise a new ideal of Peace. A new spirit was slowly, but surely, 
taking possession of the soul of the nation Now, although it is 
perfectly conceivable that in the years 1880-1881 a colonial policy, 
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even of territorial extension and conquest, might have ‘served as a 
useful outlet to the intelligible and respectable, but already dangerous 
passion of revenge of that period, times have changed. Far from it 
being necessary to seek in African or Asiatic conquest a kind of 
safety-valve for a vague desire for perturbation in Europe, it is just 
under the guise of these undertakings that a warlike and aggressive 
spirit, either on the part of or against Germany, may the most easily 
be fostered and create evident perils for the peace of the world. It 
was Morocco that lately afforded Germany, or her Kaiser, an ill- 
omened occasion or pretext to betray the Worst of bad tempers. 

Nothing ıs further from my mind than to be unjust to this great 
nation, or to her gifted Sovereign. I find no difficulty in- rendering 
homage to historical truth, It is a fact that, since 1871 and the 
dazzling mse of victonous and united Germany, the young Empire 
has not abused its prestige, strength, fortune to the same degree as_ 
Napoleon the First, for instance, did Peace has prevailed, and it is 
only right to put that to the credit of the masters of Germany, even 
although it was a Pax Germanica, and the hard Prussian prepotency 
has weighed heavily on the finances, on the policy, on’ the very soul 
of the whole world. After all, William the Second has some nght to 
take pride, as he did the other day at the Guildhall, in such a past 
Unfortunately, at the beginning of the Moroccan difficulty he seemed 
to lose nearly all control of himself, all self-possession. Angry and 
sore at the international evolution which had put an end to France’s 
long isolation, first by the Russian Alliance, then by the entente 
cordiale with England, finally by the reconciliation with Italy, the 
German Emperor roughly and bluntly seized on—or created—the 
occasion to draw his sword from the scabbard and to make threatening 
passes in the air. So he made himself largely, principally, responsible 
for the uneasiness and alarms of Europe. 

France, too, however, had her share of responsibility. It is the 
fashion among certain English writers for the public Press to hold up 
M. Delcassé to the admiration and gratitude of England, because 
he had the honour to put his name to the Protocols of May, 1904, as 
the engineer and author of the happy and beneficent agreement 
between the two great Liberal Powers of the West, and therefore to 
claim for him a kind of gnfallibility in his management of French 
diplomacy. The truth is, he made in that Moroccan business a mistake 
the more unforgiveable because it was perfectly gratuitous. At the 
very moment when he went out of his way to conciliate Powers only 
distantly interested in his Moroccan plans, he made a point of ignoring 
Germany as far as possible. A statesman would have been conscious of 
the many powerful reasons, on the contrary, for exercising the utmost 
care in his relations with the German Government. The strength of. 
the German Empire; its well-known sensitiveness, just then excited 
by special circumstances; the proportional importance of its trade 
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with Morocco ; the noisy and fanciful, but nevertheless traditional, 
designs of Pan-Germanists on that country; the ostentatiously paraded 
guardianship of Islam by William the Second; finally, the precedent 
of the invitation of Germany to the Conference of Madrid twenty-five 
years ago—all these circumstances made it the obvious duty of the 
French Foreign Minister to communicate sil ca openly with the 
Berlin Cabinet. And there was not even the shade of a pretext to 
stop him. : 

Chancellor von Bülow had clearly pointed out in the Reichstag that 
he relied upon a full and prompt communication, but, short of that, he 
would be satisfied with a talk. Obstinately, M. Delcassé declined this 
simple proceeding. France suddenly awoke on the very edge of an 
unintelligible conflict, and was obliged to take strong steps in order 
to put things mght and to prevent, at the eleventh hour, a dreadful 
calamity. Now everybody knows that it is always painful and trouble- 
some, though sometimes necessary, to change front before and for 
the adversary. Such thmgs go to create an eminently delicate, 
slippery situation where the first duty of diplomatists and statesmen is 
to multiply precautions Above all, it behoves them not to lend their 
ear to the nefarious advice of those busy-bodies who work not for peace 
but for war. Unfortunately there is, on both sides of the Channel, a 
school of publicists who want a conflict, or who believe it unavoidable 
and prefer not to wait indefinitely. To my mind, such a policy is 
not only criminal, it is also foolish. Great modern nations do not 
make war with their eyes open, willingly, d'un cæur léger. Although 
sometimes even now, in our present state of civilisation or uncivil- 
sation, war may be looked on as unpreventible, it is only as a case of 
supreme and cruel necessity, Za mort dans låme, that rational men 
give way to it An intelligent and wide policy grounds itself on a 
permanent desire for peace, and subordinates all its designs, acts, 
words to such national feeling. 

This temper does not at all mean the weak giving up of interests, 
rights, duties. A policy of cowardice would be a policy of danger. 
No one among those resolute promoters of the substitution of the 
juridical procedure of arbitration for the bloody game of force and 
chance called war, yd one among those men whom it ıs the fashion 
to denounce as sans-pairte and traitors toetheir fatherland, has ever 
maintained for one moment the stupid and flagitious idea that one 
must everywhere and always prefer the cause of a foreign land to 
that of one’s own country, or meanly abdieate and basely and 
slavishly obey every fancy or ambition of a foreign potentate. No 
one among the French pacifists has the slightest intention of working 
pour le rot de Prusse. Only there are two ways of working so: the 
first, by making obeisance before the smallest and most unjustifiable 
of his pretensions; the second, by taking his objections, even when 
legitimate, as a sufficient reason for doing at the manifest risk of a 
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rupture, things not at all commanded by the particular interests of 
France. ' ° 

M. Delcassé nearly succeeded in precipitating the storm, but France 
has known how‘to come honourably out of the scrape. The Conference 
of Algegiras has done good, and great good, because, first, any and 
every international Ynderstanding makes for the cause of progress; 
secondly, its results, notwithstanding the happy-go-lucky methods of 
diplomacy, have substantially corresponded to the realities of the 
case; thirdly, ıt has laid the foundation of a possible solution of the 
Moroccan problem. Some three points make the sum of the Act of 
Algegiras: the special privilege of France as a frontier Power is 
expressly acknowledged; France’ and Spain get, in virtue of their. 
territorial position, a right of priority in the defence of the interests 
common to all the Powers; finally, all the Powers are declared equal 
in their right to trade and enjoy security in Morocco, without any 
conquest or protectorate. Without doubt, the application of these 
general principles constitutes a most difficult task on account both of. 
subsisting nvalries and of the dreadful state of Morocco. Long 
husbanded jealousy does not disappear in a day. Humble followers 
continue to plot and struggle long after the principals have kissed and 
made up at headquarters. 

But the chief obstacle 13 the internal condition of Morocco. In 
brief, it is wholesale anarchy tempered by fitful despotism. . Sultan 
Abdul Aziz is a weak creature of impulses. Even if: he were a 
genius and a hero rolled into one, he would be absolutely powerless 
against a mass in decomposition. The Maksen is merely the central 
organisation for systematic plunder. Faith, once the strong spring of 
national life, subsists only as a mortal fanaticism, under the blight 
of which all healthy germs dry and perish The Treasury is 
chronically empty. Order is not even the pretence of the chiefs and 
the prayer of the subjects. There is from top tg’ bottom a total 
absence of authority above, of loyalty below. 

In such a state of things, incidents, accidents are and must be of 
daily occurrence, even if the rebound and exaggerated echo of the 
Franco-German disagreement and of French designs did not di$turb 
people's minds. They did abound. It is not necessary to narrate 
in detail these lamentabl® crimes, from the murder of a Frenchman 
on the shores of Tangier to the disturbances at Casablanca. Valuable 
lives were lost; among them that of a young physician of promise 
who fell a victim, le8s to the murderous fanaticism of the populace 
than to the callous intrigues of the town Pasha. 

France had given proof of great patience, of statesmanlike 
moderation. The hour came when the safety of her citizens, the 
preservation of her moral authority, even the collective interests of the 
Western Colonies obliged her to act. In her choice of Udjda for a 
first security, the Republic once more demonstrated her frm purpose 
not tp transgress the limits fixed by the Act of Algeciras, At Casa- 
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blanca events have a little forced her hand General Drude has 
lodged himself and his troops m the very centre of the Moroccan 
wasp’s-nest. Hardly had this outpost of the Moroccan South been 
occupied than the South began to react. Although probably the 
revolt of the Pretender Moulai-Hafid was the long expected result 
of internal, dynastic, regional, even economic causes, it is certain 
that the French intervention hastened and swelféd the movement. 

Naturally, no reasonable man dreams of questioning that after the 
disturbances of July it was the right, or even the duty, of the Republic 
immediately to take stéps in order to restore some kind of security 
and to impress on the natives the real strength of France. 
Unfortunately, gross and serious faults have been committed from the 
beginning. Against the orders of the Government, the Marines were 
landed, with well-known result. The bombardment of an open town 
is a most regrettable proceeding, and it does not even appear that 
the operation was regulated with due consideration for legitimate 
interests. Some sinister words which came to the ears of newspaper 
correspondents, and, what is more, the text of some military orders 
have given rise to anxiety about the fate of some of the tribesmen 
c4ptured in battle. The barbarous practice of taking hostages, so 
fiercely and so justly denounced in the case of Germany during the 
war of 1870-1871, has been revived; and all the embarrassed 
explanations of the Foreign Minister, M. Pichon, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, where an ex-Colonial governor, a Moderate Republican, M. 
Laroche, had honoured himself by his noble protest, have not 
succeeded in reassuring the friends of humanity. 

This is not all Many incidents, or rather the whole course of, 
events fnom the ñrst day, give the strong impression that the Govern- 
ment is obliged to struggle, not too successfully, against the persistent 
endeavour of the military chiefs to protract and to extend the 
operations. Now the danger of such a widening of the first plan is 
unquestionably great We must not forget that there has been from 
the beginning, behind the curtain, a powerful body interested in 
launching France into all the risks of a war of conquest in Morocco. 
It æ the too-famous Moroccan Committee. Its influence is con- 
siderable. First, among its principal members are some of the 
Ministers in ordinary to the Republig, that is to say, some 
of those politicians who are believed, for some mysterious 
reason, to be indispensable, and who go out from a Cabinet by 
one door in order to come back into a new Cabinet by another 
door. Such people have power. They have money, too, and 
everybody knows that in our society, in public as well as in private 
matters, the golden key is almost irresistible. To these permanent 
advantages, the organisers of this great undertaking add just now an 
incomparable one. Bolingbreke wrote nearly two centuries ago that 
patriotism was the last trade of a scoundrel. He meant that there is 
nothing more nauseous than the exploitation of patriotism for sordid 
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purposes. There is a pretended business patriotism; more than that, 
there is a rotten, knavish so-called patriotism which serves to drag 
simple people into adventures where the hard blows ŝre for the nation 
and the.benefitg for the clever organisers. With such unscrupulous 
tacticians at home, we are at the mercy of the first accident—and an 
accident 1s not very difficult to engineer. Military men, if they love 
their profession, arewometimes tempted to risk one of those strokes 
which decide fate and which it is impossible to mend. 

The Cabimet is perfectly conscious of the slippery situation in which 
it finds itself. No present Minister wants wat or wishes to see France 
engaged for years in so dreadful an undertaking as the conquest of 
the Cherifian Empire. M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
said so with force and precision to the Chamber. He has in every 
. one of the despatches which have just been published in the Moroccan 
Yellow Book insisted on this limited character of French action, and 
affrmed our unchangeable purpose to hold well to the prescriptions of 
the Act of Algeciras. M. Ribot, who enjoys a legitimate authority, 
not only as an ex-Prime Minister who has been at the head of nearly 
all the great departments of State—Foreign Office, Exchequer, 
Justice, Public Instruction—but as an old Parliamentary hand, 
M. Ribot has taken care to underline and accentuate the declarations 
of M. Pichon. Parliament has sanctioned by an enormous majority 
the limited programme of the Ministry ; and it may be affirmed that it 
is the unanimous feeling of the representatives of the people, who want 
peace above all things, since the Socialists have refused their votes to 
the Ministerial resolution only in order to affirm yet more explicitly 
their opposition to every policy of conquest. 

All that is very good as far as it goes. But the question is: How 
far does it go? I do not doubt at all the honest purpose of M. Pichon 
. to stand on the ground of the Act of Algeciras) What makes me 
uneasy is the consideration of so very many precedents, not exclusively 
French, where, against the wish and the will of all the responsible 
agents, a country, once caught in the current, has been carried away 
to the logical end. The history of Colonial policy is full of these 
instances—Egypt, Tunis, Indo-China—not to go up higher. 2 

The Moroccan problem can only receive one of two solutions: 
First, France may content herself with a simple demonstration, 
and withdraw her forces as soon as she has got satisfaction 
for her special claims. Once this chapter closed, she would 
again take up the work of applying the Protocols of Algegiras It 
would be wise, prudent, honourable conduct. Only it must be 
confessed that it is more easy to indicate than to realise. The military 
demonstration is unavoidably prone to go further. Already the mere 
fact of the operations in Casablanca and of their natural repercussion 
has tended to alter fundamentally the conditions of international action 
in Morocco. The occupation of Udjda has brought a whole harvest 
of consequences which it will be difficult for France, with the best will 
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in the world, to bring into harmony with the principles of international 
action in Morocco, There 1s not a question put or resolved by the Act 
of Algeciras which has not already undergone a profound change 
through the effect of the intervention of France. : 

For instance, the problem of the reorganisation. of the police in the 
Treaty Ports must be considered from a new,point of view, as is 
sufficiently proved by the rather delicate aS thorny negotiations 
opened between Paris and Berlin. Last, but not least, the principal 
effect of the capture of Casablanca has been the raising of the 
standard of the rival Sultan at Marakesh. Step by step, France has 
been led to take part in these internal discords willy-nilly. Abdul 
Azz is now a client, a protégé of the Republic. Whether the one or 
the other of the brother foes prevail, the situation is totally new: 
France has become an element in the home policy of the Cherifian 
Empire. It is impossible to foresee with any degree of certainty 
whether the eventual gratitude of the one will more greatly profit or 
the eventual hostility of the other more deeply injure France. What 
is already certain is that the internal and the international problems 
have been strongly affected by these new data. 

Secondly, the conquest is one of those apparently simple, logical 
solutions which make so strong an appeal to some minds which believe 
themselves practical . In fact, it would be by far the most expensive 
and risky adventure a European country could undertake. From the 
military point of view, with the lesson of Algerian conquest before 
our eyes, it may be calculated that such a task would absorb for a 
minimum of twenty years between sixty and seventy thousand French 
, soldiers. With the two years’ service and universal conscription it is 
impossible to see whence such a contingent would come. French 
democracy, even if it allowed itself to embark on such an undertaking, 
would very soon put an end to it Financially, it is by hundreds of 
milhons of francs that we ought to count the expenses of such a war. 
In other words, the Republic would be obliged at one and the same 
time to raise new taxes and to renounce for a quarter of a century and 
more all and every endeavour at fiscal reform and social legislation. 

Figally, it is hardly necessary to particularise the diplomatic and 
international consequences of such a policy. Undoubtedly, Prince 
Bismarck, as was recalled to our minds recently by his Press-Adjutant, 
Herr Maximilian Harden, thought and said that the best means to 
remove France, and keep her morally and materially far away from 
the Alsace-Lorraine frontier, was to push hes into the Moroccan 
hornet’s-nest. . 

This maxim is no longer the maxim of the Berlin Government. On 
the contrary, Morocco has become one of the points sensibles of 
German diplomacy. Among the most pacific protestations, neither 
Emperor, Chancellor, nor inspired Press has ever concealed that for 
them the establishment of a Protectorate, a fortiori the conquest of 
Morocco, would be equivalent to a casus belli. In France, too, a 
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Government which should assume the responsibility ‘of such an 
adventure would precipitate the most formidable current of militarist 
and Jingo reaction against which Republic, Democracy, Liberalism 
have ever had th make head. 

With all these rocks ahead, it is high time vigorously to port 
the helm, and to retn as soon as possible to the strict execution of the 
Algeciras programme, too long abandoned. France and Spain, with 
the goodwill and the occasional concurrence of the other signatory 
Powers, have a difficult task before*them. The organisation of the 
police is the first item! because personal security is the first essential 
of life, and because the absence of a body of guardians of order has 
allowed the fanatical devotees of Islam or the common hooligans of 
the ports to create the incidents which have interrupted the work of 
reform and brought France to Udjda and Casablanca. 

I do not pretend that the undertaking, even reduced to these modest 
limits, is an easy one. There are some general principles which 
dominate the whole matter and constitute the fundamental data which 
it may do good to keep before the public mind. France can neither 
let Morocco cuire dans som jus nor allow any other Power to 
predominate in that Empire. Germany cannot, or at any rate believes 
she cannot, allow France to establish her sovereignty—either by 


Protectorate or annexation—in Morocco. The whole of Europe is ' 


interested in the cessation of anarchy, in the establishment of equal 


opportunities for every nation in the exploitation and improvement of ' 


Morocco. 

England, as I firmly believe, can do much for a happy solution. She 
would not serve her true interests nor those of France by giving her 
‘adherence to a venturous policy. There is nothing more false than to 
pretend that the -emtente cordiale has a sharp point directed against 
Germany. , On the contrary, its true object is, while consolidating the 
peace of Europe by putting it on larger and firmer ground, to prepare 
the way for a double rapprochement ; between England and Germany, 
between Germany and France. The Moroccan question offers a 
touch-stone to this conception of Franco-British agreement. I have 
full confidence in the wisdom of Sir Edward Grey, in the eigh- 
mindedness of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. They may take it 
for certain that serious ard independent opinion in France is as firmly 
resolved not to provoke conflicts nor to undertake a great conquest 
in Morocco, as not to allow the rights or the interests of France to be 
injured. . sooo 

Practically at the present moment the best thing is to accelerate by 
all means the hour for withdrawing from the occupation of Casablanca 
and Udjda and from the blockade of the ports. That is to say, to 
- hasten the enforcement of the just and moderate claims of France. 
If it is evidently impossible, whilst entertaining necessary relations 
with Abdul Aziz and the Makzen, not to lend a certain moral or even 
material assistance to His Cherifian Majesty, the obligation is all the 
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more strict to avoid carefully every direct intervention, everything 
which could inflame fanaticism and nationalism and make Moulay- 
Hamed the representative and the leader of Islamic reaction. Nothing 
is more urgent than fo take in hand the organisation of the port police 
on the basis of the Algegiras Act. 

It is only when the-elementary conditions of oyler and safety have 
been realised in Morocco that it can become useful and possible to 
work with common accord for the promotion of public works, for the 
development of wealth and for the establishment of institutions of 
credit. The more Europeans—who, after all, are bound by common 
interests in face of common perils—are called upon to act on volcanic 
ground, the more will the conclusion of a general and loyal under- 
standing between the Western Powers make way for friendly 
regulation of the Moroccan difficulty. Taken by itself it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of such a result. But, what is 
infinitely greater, it would contribute efficaciously to the establishment 
of that European extente which ought to be, at the present time, the 
aim and endeavour of all men of good feeling and good will 

At the beginning of this twentieth century there 1s no task higher, 
more sacred, more urgent, more demanded by political, economic and 
moral necessity. Peace, a strong peace, and peace founded, not on the 
domination of one Power and the humiliation of all the others, but 
on the consciousness and guarantee of equal rights, such is the want 
of our generation. If we regret unfeignedly that the second 
Conference of The Hague has unhappily closed in a fiasco, though 
amidst fireworks of mutual compliment, there is no reason for 
discouragement. A premature attempt to get the forty-six Powers of 
the world to realise in unanimously international politics an ideal which 
a great many of them are perfectly unwilling or unable to realise even 
approximately in their home politics, has failed. That is all. 

In truth it belongs to, and it rests with, the liberal, democratic, 
progressive Powers to prepare amongst themselves a future which 
reactionary, autocratic or anarchical Powers are not qualified even to 
conceive, much less to promote. The mutual arrangements of England, 
France, and the United States will pave the way for this organisation 
for peace which the crowd of States of all degrees of civilisation are not 
yet in a condition, even when meeting in Amphictyonic Council, to give 
to the world. For statesmen, for diplomatists, for publicists, for simple 
citizens, I do not know a grander, nobler, more heart-stirring work 
Only it would be perfectly vain even to try to puf a hand to this task 
before the preface has been written, that is to say, before the complex, 
irritating, dangerous question of Morocco has been regulated, according 
to the peculiar rights of France and to the general claims of Europe, 
and especially Germany, by the conciliating influence of the English 
Government and the wise moderation of the French. 
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IDEALISM AND POLITICS. II. 


HE main objections against the doctrine of Idealism to which, 
as we Saw in my last article,* Mr. Hobhouse has given such 
vigorous expression, may be stated as follows :— 

1. That Idealism, by its spiritual interpretation of all institutions . 
and beliefs, implies an optimism which makes the world into a place 
in which there is nothing to improve, a veritable conservative, non- 
moral Paradise. 

2. That Idealism abolishes the distinction between right and 
wrong by making everything right, and destroys the uses of the 
intelligence by making everything doubtful. 

. 3. That, in the sphere of politics, Idealism aggrandises the State 
at the expense of the individual, and brute-force order at the 
expense of freedom, and of humanitarian relations between citizen 
and citizen, and between State and State. l 

I am very much disposed to say that those charges are all true. ` 
Idealism does make all things spiritual, and imply an optimism; it 
does’ deny that there is an absolute difference between right and 
wrong; it does assert that no particular truth is absolutely certain ; 
it does greatly magnify the State. But | I should immediately require 
permission to add: firs, that its optimism implies the fight as well as 
the victory, and that the votaries of Idealism, like the soldiers who 
believe their country right and their general invincible, strike the 
harder for their faith; secondly, that for Idealism the distinctién 
between right and wrony is real and has the majestic significance of 
the tragic conflict of elemental powers just decause the difference 
between them is not absolute; .third/y, that if for Idealism no 
particular truth is certain, it is because the certainty of a truth never“ 
does lie in itself alone, but in the growing system of assured 
knowledge of which it is # part; /ast/y, that the State is greatly 
magnifiea by the Idealists because through it, and through it only, 
can the individual attain freedom—the real freedom which is power 
to do right things in the right way. p i 

* Idealism and Politica I. Contemporary Review, November, 1907. 
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By omitting these considerations, which I shall not call “qualifica- 
“tions” because they are of the essence of the idealistic doctrine, 
Idealism can-be made contemptible. It can be put to strange uses 
similar to those to which, according to Mr. Hobhouse, p&ysical science 
has been put in these times. Granted a condition of the public mind 
such as he has depicted, no perversion is impossible, and any doctrine 
may become vile. There never was, or will be, €ither a speculative 
theory, or a practical obligation which cannot be made the occasion 
of error. “Unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
“pure, but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” But verily it is 
not easy to justify a philosophic critic for making himself the instru- 
ment of mere prejudice to a public which must depend on hearsay for 
its knowledge of philosophic theories. 

Critics of “German” Idealism ought to exercise particular care in 
this respect. This theory is peculiarly liable to perversion and to 
that particular form of perversion which-is the bane of philosophic 
and political discussion: I mean that which results from accentuating 
one aspect of a doctrine to the neglect or at the expense of others. 
In this respect the political theory which flows from Idealism stands 
in sharp contrast with that which follows from the Utilitarianism of 
Mill and Bentham. The latter theory took so simple a view of the 
individual, his relation to the State, and his “happiness,” that its good 
intentions were plain tq the plain man. Its very abstractions helped 
it. But Idealism is complex. It is a double-edged weapon, not safe 
in all hands. This matter is important, and I shall try to make it clear. 

This form of Idealism is a strenuous and uncompromising Monism. 
It would derive all things, as Mr. Hobhouse says, from a spiritual 
principle. Nevertheless, it appears to be compacted together of 
elements ordinarily regarded as irreconcilable. It is distinguished 
from all other systems of philosophy by the resistance it offers to the 
suppression of opposition: it would maintain contraries in all their 
right, and seeks to reconcile them. In all that it attempts to do it 
would show that differences are as original and significant as unity. 

Hence, it repudiates the starting point, and rejects the whole 

, procesg and method of other theories, It will begin neither from an 
‘atomic hypothesis—whether these be “atoms,” or monads, or 
“persons ”—nor from its opposite. Neither particulars nor universals, 
neither the One nor the Many will serve its purpose. Its starting 
point, as well as its final goal, is the conception of “system,” that is to 
say, of Unity of differences, or a One in the Many 

As is its metaphysical starting point, so is its method. Its Logic 
ig neither deductive nor inductive. It proceeds neither from the 
known to the unknown—which, by the bye, is absurd—nor from the 
unknown to the known, which is impossible. It does not start from 
principles in the hope of deducing facts, nor from facts in the hope 
of discovering principles. For it all thought, the most elementary 
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and the most advanced, is a¢ once deductive and inductive, analytic, 
and synthetic, occupied with facts and principles, and even negative 
and positive. Knowledge evolves, it says, and evolution, in its hands, 
appears as aevery nest of contraries Evolution, for it, implies 
sameness and change, identity throughout the whole and the constant 
transmutation of every part and element within the whole. It even 
makes the identitwexpress itself in the differences, and deepens 
both the identity and differences as it proceeds. It both denies and 
asserts that the beginning and the end of the process are the same; 

it makes the last the first, and the end throughout the process both 
real and not real. 

The features of the idealistic categori¢s of valuation have the same 
baffling character. Idealism is at once an optimism and a pessimism. 
Reality, for it, is evil in every part and perfect as a whole, sane 
throughout and “intoxicated in every limb.” God is immanent in the 
universe, the very substance and truth of all finite being;'and yet 
finite being is all the more real and independent on that account. 
Idealism would maintain both religion and morality in all their rights. 
It trusts both the goodness and the power of God to the full, and will 
have nothing anywhere go wrong in the long run; and yet, knowing 
the evil of man’s heart and how finitude infects his world, there is 
nothing that has not to be set right Nay, Idealism plants its contra- 
dictions at the heart of both religion and morality. Religion, it holds, 
implies that the ideal, its God, is eternally real, and at the same time 
that the consciousness of God has to be realised in the human spirit, 
and that God himself is present in the process. Morality, it maintains, 
postulates a good that is absolute, an ideal which alone is in the full sense 
real; and yet it represents the good as in course of being attained, real 
only while in process, and the process as endless. Finaly, in the 
sphere of politics, Idealism is content neither with public order nor 
with private freedom; it will neither make the State subordinate to 
the individual, nor the individual to the State; it is neither Socialism 
nor Individualism. Yet it will curtail none of the righrs of either. 
It will even make the evolution of the one depend upon the evolution 
of the other, and in its account of progress, deepen the significance 
of both the- State and the individual Its attitude towards the’ 
several items of political life is the same—towards private property 
for instance. It asserts the sacredness of property as private in a 
way that, provided it said no more, would please the most ardent 
_ owner of it; and ygt it derives the sacredness, the privacy and the 

rights of property from the State, in a way that, provided it said no 
more, would meet the wishes of the most aggressive Socialist. 

It is no marvel, therefore, that idealists find it dificult to make them- 
selves understood, nor that their doctrine should be open to a cross fire 
from all the points of the compass. Some critics find it resolve all 
things into a featureless sameness; others accuse it of the opposite 
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error of maintaining confusedly “the altogetherness of everything ” ; 
and others again select from its opposing phases those elements 
which offend thenfselves and ignore the rest. No philosophy ever 
offered to the votaries—and victims—of the categorie of exclusion, 
who will have every question answered with a downright “Yes” or 
“No,” so ample an opportunity for misapprehension and caricature. 
Indeed, it is somewhat difficult to account forsthe obstinacy with 
which this theory refuses to be laid, so offensive is it to those who 
rely, like Mr. Hobhouse, “on the plain, human, rationalistic way of 
“looking at life and its problems.” 

Can it be said that the real world, which Idealism tries to compre- 
hend, has the same perverse way of maintaining unity amongst 
differences, and that man is the same baffling mixture of many elements? 
Can it be that Idealism in utterly rejecting the exc/ustve assumptions of 
the older theories is trying to take things ‘just as they stand? In 
any case it is certain that its main challenge to the abstract theorists 
who will see only one of many conflicting aspects is that they come 
to the facts. “Is it not true,” it asks, “that the world is a ‘One in 
“the Many’? Do we not all alike assume whenever we begin to 
“think of it and try to comprehend its facts that it is a rational 
“order within which facts cohere and events are linked together? 
“And what is the whole endeavour of all the sciences, or the very 
“function of reasoa itself, except to make good this original 
“assumption? ” . 

Of course the task of philosophy would be greatly lightened if we 
could either treat the unity of the world as a fiction, or its differences 
as false show. Indeed, it would have no task, and might retire on an 
old-age pension. That method is precisely the one which idealists 
find their critics follow. As to religion and morals, for instance, they 
would either deny the reality of evil, or, making it absolute, deny the 
immanence or perfection of God, hoping thereby either to save 
morality at the expense of religion, or religion at the expense of 
morality. “Is it not evident,” the plain man will say, “that God 
“cannot be in every way perfect if there is evil in the world, and 
“that morality is impossible if there be none?” But Idealism is not 
content with easy solutions: it points to the facts of the case. It 
avers that if we examine religion and morality, as actual phenomena 
of man’s experience, we shall find them to be compact of these 
apparent incompatibilities. What is it that presents itself in the life 
and convictions of the most devoutly religious man we happen to 
_ know? A trust in both the goodness and the power of God, which 
overflows all bounds, an imrefragable optimism to which 


“The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound;” 


and, side by side with that trust, a deep conviction of the terrible 
reality of sin, and of the tragic earnestness of the moral struggle. 
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Let the religious life wane, and the conviction on both sides becomes 
more shallow: the goodness of God is less certain, and sin a lighter 
affair. Let the religious hfe deepen, and the trust in God becomes 
more tranquil § “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 1s 
“stayed on Thee.” Yet the conviction becomes more and more 
profound that in comparison with the antagonism of right and wrong 
no contrast means nuch, and the ardour of the good man’s resistance 
to sin flames always higher. 

Observation of the moral life of man, taken by itself, brings out 
simular apparent incompatbilities. Morality is both the being and 
the becoming of the good. It both demands the absolute and sets 
it in process. For Kant, for instance, there was nothing either in 
the world or out of it which absolutely must be, be in its own sole 
right, except the moral good. In this he rightly interpreted the 
moral consciousness, for always to that consciousness “righteousness 
“is as the everlasting mountains,” “Heaven and earth may pass 
“away, but not one jot or tittle of the law.” It is the moral order 
that gives to the natural order stability and meaning— 


“Stern Daughter of the voice of God | 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens through Thee are fresh and strong.” 


Nevertheless the moral oe is sustained only by the continued 
process of willing the right. Arrest this process, and there is neither 
good nor evil any more; for they are not natural phenomena, existing 
in themselves, but have their meaning and reality only in the medium 
of the self-conscious will Thus, the good which is eternal is ever 
brought anew into being, It is always real, never real, realised 
without end. b, 

If in a similar way we passed the actual fact of human cognition, 
or of man’s social and political life, under review, the same results 
would appear. We should observe the same apparent incompati- 
bilities. They are in the facts. 

Now it may, or it may not, be true that under such circumstances 
no explanation of the facts is possible, and that we must either say 
that the world is in itself irrational or that human reason cannot 
deal with it. I cannot here stop to deal with this question. But 
the attitude of Idealism towards it is instructive. It contends that if 
human reason is what it is usually thought to be—that is, if its 
function is that which ordinary logicians say and “plain men” believe, 
namely, that of abohshing either unity or difference—then it can 
make nothing of facts. The world will not yield its truth,'nor will 
any part of it, if it 1s attacked by the old method of exclusives. It 
is precisely the presupposition of absolute exclusion which Idealism 
considers false. Whether it can prove its case or not, I do not now 
enquire; nor whether the principle and method which it offers itself 
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will ultimately prove more effective. My present task is more simple. 

t is to point out that Idealism has, ın any case, performed one great 
service, or is, at, feast, in process of performing it. It is sweeping 
away the false negations, the empty alternativeg the shallow 
simplicities of the older abstract theories, which constitute the 
unconscious philosophy of the “plain man” of Mr. Hobhouse. It is 
bringing us back to the complexities of facts. s if it were heedless 
whether it can or cannot explain the facts itself, reconciling the 
antagonisms, bringing back into intelligible harmony the conflicting 
phases of human experience, it points out their presence in every 
department of it. And who will deny that the first, the indispensable 
step towards comprehending facts is to face them? 

How great this service of Idealism may prove to be is best known 
to those who are best acquainted with the troubled history of human 
enquiry, with its endless alternation of the mutually refuting theories 
which, to use the phrase of Plato, have “tried to go on one leg.” 
In metaphysics—at least if we omit Plato and Aristotle’s theories, of 
which Hegelianism is little more than a modern version—men have 
been choosing Being and nef Becoming, or Becoming and sof Being ; 
a One that excludes the Many, or a Many that excludes the One; 
particulars, but not universals, or universals, but not particulars. 
They have sought from one exclusive presupposition to proceed to 
its opposite, If they have begun with a universal substance, they 
have tried to attain particular realities; if they have started- from 
atoms, or real differences of any kind they have been in quest of, and 
they have sometimes fabricated, relations between them. Their pre- 
suppositions, thr methods, and their ends are at war with themselves. 
And they hve failed. The result has been first affirmation, then 
counter-affrmatgpn, then the sceptical “despair of reason, then indiffer- 
ence, then affirmation once more, and the repetition of the whole round. 
The history of logic and epistemology tells the same tale. Knowledge, 
it has been assumed, must be a riori and not a posteriori, or a 
posteriori and not a priori; mediate and not immediate, or immediate 
and not mediate; deductive and not inductive, or inductive and not 
deductive ; proceeding from and not to experience, or to and not from 
experience. But knowledge has refused to come under either of these 
exclusive alternatives, and reason will not go gon one leg.” Itis surely 
not a little thing if Idealism has succeeded in casting doubt upon 
methods thus doomed to failure, and suggested that the origin of all 
the error may lie in the presupposition of exclusion which all the 
theories alike have made and none has examined. 

Above all will the student of politics value the suggestion that he 
is not forced to choose between such elements of political life as law 
and liberty; the freedom of the individual and the effective power 
of the State. He will follow with great interest the hint of the 
idealist that it is theory, and a false theory, which has set these 
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ultimate conditions of private and public well-being in’ antagonism ; 
that if he comes to the facts he will find that freedom and order 
grow together; and that where citizen and State are at the best 
the functions ‘ind powers of each are at their highest. And, if that 
be the case, the practical politician will recognise that to enlarge 
the power of the State is not necessarily to encroach upon the 
individual He wilMbe prepared to consider every proposed enlarge- 
ment of it upon its merits, instead of condemning it on a priori 
grounds as an evil to be resisted in the name of freedom. 

On the other hand, the knowledge that the hberty of the individual 
is not necessarily antagonistic, or in inverse ratio, to the order and 
power of the State, takes away the fear of extending his power. 
We shall not, like Plato, prefer to democracy the despotism of the 
philosopher-king, nor, like Carlyle, endow the ordinary citizen with 
only the right to obey. We shall recognise that the philosopher-king 
in order to govern requires philosophic subjects, and that the citizen 
who can willingly obey the wise must himself be wise. The a priori 
fear of Individualism passes away, like the a priori fear of Socialism. 
We should not deem it necessary to abolish private property, or to 
put all the means of producing wealth in the hands of the State, or 
to limit individual enterprise, or to abolish competition, or otherwise 
to turn the citizens of the ideal State into blameless sheep, fed, 
herded and shorn by a power not themselves, and not making for 
righteousness. We can give the individual a firmer standing in the 
State, place better industrial weapons in his hands, if he can wield 
them, bid him contend to the uttermost, and expect thereby a stronger 
State with stronger, freer and therefore more loyal ¢itizens. 

Thus, once the logic of exclusion is discredited by Idealism in the 
sphere of politics, we should no longer be the victims of abstractions. 
“Socialism ” and “Individualism ” would be recognised as empty cries, - 
and we should neither do anything, nor refrain from doing anything, 
in the name of either. We should not even endeavour to compromise 
between them or fix their boundaries, for they overlap. The best 
State is that which both does most for the individual and enables 
him to do most for himself. The most free individual and the best 
servant of himself is the man who, whether as capitalist or labourer, 
as lord'or peasant, asetheoretical thinker or merchant-prince, con- 
tributes most of the article he happens to produce, and thereby best 
meets the wants of his neighbours and best uses his station to serve 
the State. . 

Now, it evidently follows from all this that Idealism does not lend 
itself easily to the purposes of the party politician There is no doubt 
that its doctrines can be used by the reformer; but there is as little 
doubt that they can be used by his opponent. Hence it is like the 
bat, the victim of both birds and beasts. It cannot utterly reject the 
past, for it applies the idea of evolution to human affairs: hence it 
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appears “to throw a gloss over stupidity, and prejudice, and caste and 
“tradition.” History being continuous’ for it, its hope for the future 
lies in making the’most of the present, and in dra out its better 
meaning, which is the promise and potency of the future. But such a 
course never has appeared honest to the root-and-branch political 
rhetorician, nor to those prophets who come to destroy and not to 
fulfil Hence Idealism has seemed to Mr. Hobhofse to “react against 
“the plain, human, rationalistic way of looking at life and its 
“problems,” and to be “sapping intellectual and moral sincerity.” It 
would be so much more satisfactory to have done with the “old 
“theology” and the “old politics,” and to burn the barn in order to 
kudi the rats. But Idealism cannot advocate cataclysmic changes. I 
believe it would conserve most of our present insttutions, most of the 
relations in which the citizens of the State stand to one another, 
most even of the international relations between State and State, 
unsatisfactory as they are. It would by no means abolish private 
property, or proclaim that there shall be masters no more and men no 
more, or tamper with the family—as some Socialists desire; it would 
not destroy the far less ideal cash-relations that hold in the sphere 
of commerce and the competitive industries; it would not even 
merge the nations together or pronounce patriotism a sin against 
humanity. 

On the other hand, it is entirely false to say that Idealism would 
introduce no change in these matters, and it is utterly vain to expect 
that it will please the Conservative. For evolution in its view preserves 
the identity of animal, plant, man or State only through the constant 
transformation of every cell and fibre within them. There is a respect 
in which Idealism is the most radical of all social and political theories. 
For while preserving present institutions, and civic and international 
relations, if would moralise them. ‘It would, to take one instance, 
leave the social reformer no rest till he had made the workshop, the 
mine, the counting-house, the shipyard into moral institutions It 
finds manual labour, the transferring and making of goods, to be 
occupations entered upon for the sake of obtaining a more or less 
meagre livelihood, and often carried on at the expense of wearing 
down the bodies and souls of men, and it is profoundly dissatisfied. 
It would level “the trades” with “thee professions,” not by 
degrading the latter, but by making the former what his 
profession ought always to be to the teacher, the physician, the 
minister of religion, and the artist, namely, the expression of a free 
choice of mode of life, and the outlet of devoted energies. Such 
a social revolution as ¢Aa?, even although it left the external relations 
between men just as they stand, would reach sufficiently deep to satisfy 
the most ardent reformer. And I suspect that instead of pronouncing 
such an ideal too low, or too narrow, or the change to it not sufficiently 
sweeping, our radical reformer and socialist would despair of reaching 
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it But it is the characteristic of Idealism, with its view of the State 
as spiritual and of society as a moral institution that it cannot be 
content with less. It believes intensely in the vitality of ideals, and 
maintains thé its hopes are “too fair to turn out false.” 

These last considerations have led us to what I believe to be the 
essential character of the idealistic doctrine in its application to 
politics—to what isyin fact, its central principle. Mr. Hobhouse calls 
that principle “spiritual” To Idealism, he says, “every institution 
“and every belief is alike a manifestation of a spiritual principle.” I 
shall not quarrel with more than one word in his description of it; I 
object only to the apparently innocent word “alike,” to which I shall 
come presently. 

It is quite true that Idealism offers as the principle of explanation 
of objects, and of political life amongst them, simply the conception 
of “spirit.” This it has done all the way from Hegel, its modern 
founder, to Green, whom Mr. Morley most justly regards as “the true 
“successor of Mill in the line of political thmkers.” Speaking of 
Green, Professor Maccunn says: “There can be no doubt that he 
“stands or falls by the doctrine that the political life of men and 
“nations is a spiritual revelation.” “Hegel’s object was his object. To 
“find reason in human society, to show that the life of citizenship was 
“in its essence a reasonable life, reasonable in its respect for institu- 
“tions and accomplished facts, reasonable also in its sanguine hopes, 
“aspirations and ideals—this was the central purpose and sober 
“passion of his life.” The analysis of the empirical fact of democratic 
citizenship convinced him that it “really does justify the contention 
“that civic duty, rightly regarded, is nothing less than a spiritual 
“function, or, if we prefer so to phras€ it, that the life of citizenship is 
“a mode of divine service. It may seem to savour of extravagance,” 
Professor Maccunn adds, “thus to claim the ‘secular’ for the spiritual. 
“For the secularities of politics are manifest They are only too 

“much with us. Who is the politician who does not know the parties 
“and programmes, the caucuses, committee rooms, polling booths, the 
“compromises, expediencies, trickeries? And is it of this thing that 
“one can venture to speak in terms of religion or of a spiritual 
“philosophy! Yet, if we follow Green, we must.” 

There is no doubt that in thus refusing to leave any ultimate room 
or rights to the merely secular, Green is rightly rendering the idealistic 
doctrine. And it is on this account, above all others, that it has 
seemed hs many gritics “to soften the hard contrast of nght and 

“wrong,” to “sap intellectual and moral sincerity,” “to react against 
“the plain, human way of looking at life and its problems,” “to weaken 
“the bases of reason,”.“to prepare the way for scepticism,” and so 
forth. In making “every institution and every belief alike a manifesta- 
“tion of a spiritual principle,” it seems to raise them all to the same 
level, to leave nothing to condemn and nothing to amend. It seems 
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to be an optimism which leaves no room for effort. The “nothingness 
“and nullity of sin? is so clear to it, or at least the victory of good 
over evil is so easy and so certain that the moral struggle becomes 
a sham fight, and there is no call for “the dust and heat of social 
“reform.” “God’s in his heaven. All's right with the world.” 

The antagonism of the strenuous moral and gocial consciousness 
to Idealism on these accounts seems to me to be perfectly natural. In 
refusing to admit differences which are absolute, in reducing all differ- 
ences into relative differences, or differences within or of a unity, 
Idealism must seem to the ordinary critic, with his one-sided way of 
thought, to render them of no account. Idealism seems to the 
theologian to lose man in God and to be mere Pantheism; to the 
philosopher to evaporate things into thought and to sublimate matter 
into spirit; to the moralist to abolish the distinction between right 
and wrong; and to the logician to take away the opposition of false- 
hood and truth and to melt contraries down into -unities of which 
affirmation and negation are alike false and alike true. 

To offer a complete defence, if a complete defence is possible at all, 
is beyond my present task. I should myself admit that the idealistic 
votaries of this way of thought have to make it more plain to them- 
selves as well as to the world that spirit is a principle of difference as 
well as of utity. I have tried to indicate elsewhere that it is the unique 
and crowning characteristic of spirit to hold difference as difference 
within its own unity, and to be able to manifest its own nature only in 
a self-externalising process, and by fortifying its opposites against 
itself.* But I am fully aware that the English version of Idealism has 
to be strengthened on this side, and that the result of doing so would 
be to restore the significance of the negative and to bring the theory 
nearer to the form in which it left the hands of Hegel. 

But to admit in this way that Idealism is no perfect or complete 
theory, and that it has to do fuller justice to negation and difference, 
is not to admit that its prmciple is wrong, or that the conclusions of . 
Mr. Hobhouse and the critics are just. Their criticism rests on wrong 
presuppositions and a discredited logic. They have not learnt that 
to maké@ opposition absolute is to destroy it altogether, though it 
should be obvious enough that there can be no conflict between right 
and wrong, ‘or between any other opposites, if fhey do not meet in the 
same field. They have not asked what is the meaning of spirit; and 
they unconsciously deprive it of its meaning by contemplating it from 
the point of view of “substance” or “mechanism,” 4nd applying to it 
metaphors derived from the physical, or, at best, from the biological 
world. Idealists protest and explain, and they will be heard in the 
long run | 

Sometimes the critics, like Mr. Hobhouse, show themselves in their 


* See my articles in the “ Hibbert Journal” on “The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer. 
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objections to be the victims of a very simple fallacy which would 
demonstrate the falsity of every Monistic theory, whether it be a form 
of “spiritualigm” or of “materialism.” It is the fallacy of concluding 
that things which proceed from the same principle must have the same 
value. It. is the fallacy which charged the idea of evolution with 
reducing man to the level of “the ape ” and “the oyster,” on the ground 
that it maintains thè continuity of life. “Every institution and every 
“belief is a/zke a manifestation of a spiritual principle,” says Mr. 
Hobhouse. But every idealist and every evolutionist will repudiate 
the word “alike,” with all its levelling implications. They maintain that 
identity of source need not signify equality of worth, or significance, or 
even of reality. May I, without imsulting the critic’s intelligence, 
make use of a very simple illustration at this point? He would say, 
I believe, that it is reason and’ reason only which can conclude that 
3+5=8. Would he also admit that it requires reason to conclude 
that 3+5=19? Can a cow ora calf add numbers wrongly, or does it 
require a child and the working in him of a gradually dawning rational 
intelligence? Surely errors in anthmetic. have the same source as 
truths ; they are reached by attempts to make use of the same faculties 
and the same processes. And yet we are not bound to conclude that ' 
the errors and the truths have the same value. We identify their 
source without weakening the basis of reason, or softening the contrast 
between truth and falsity. 

Moral distinctions are not matters of arithmetic it is true; and 
Idealism does not maintain that the difference between right and wrong 
is a matter of quantity, or of the “mere intelligence,” if there be such 
anentity. But it does maintain that it requires reason, conscience, will, 
moral motives and a moral environment to seek satisfaction in false 
ends as in true, to do what is wrong as well as what is right. If that 
is not the case then wrong is not immoral, not sin, either as against the 
self, or mankind, or God? It is only a natural mishap that has 
occurred to an infra-moral, irresponsible and unblamable being. It 
ought to be plain that it is a condition of condemning beliefs and 
institutions, as well as of improving or approving them, that their 
source be spiritual The conception of “spirit” cannot be let go in 
matters of political and social life without mechanising that life. Men 
and nations cannot postess the privileges of rational spirit without its 
responsibilities, nor its potentialities without its risks.) And of all of 
these the weightiest, the only ohes which can have supreme importance 
according to the iffealist, are those which turn upan the relation and 
the difference between right and wrong, the contrast between which 
he is supposed to weaken! 

A more valid charge against Idealism were just the opposite. So 
far from interpreting political life in a new and mischievous way, its 
view that “the course of-history and the growth of institutions is the 

“revelation of a spintual principle ” is just the old opinion that “right 
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“ig might” "The critic can urge that the principle it has brought in 
with such a blare of metaphysical wind 1s not only true but trite. 
Carlyle, following the Hebrew prophets, thundered it ip our ears. It 
is a doctrine taught by all men who carry the spirit of devotion into, 
pohtical life. It is too general to guide a people amidst the complex 
details of circumstance. It is capable of abuse as well as use. It can 
make the conscience of the politician his accomplice, as well as his 
guide. It has generated the worst as well as the best governments. 
Civilisations have perished beneath the.rule of ignorant priests who 
were conscientious devotees of their degraded duties. 

There were no answer to this charge if Idealism had contributed 
nothing to political theory except the mere conception of the spiritua} 
principle in history. The value of any such conception depends on 
the way. in which it is articulated and applied. Like every other 
broad, “colligating ” hypothesis, whether ın science or in philosophy, 
or in morals, or in religion, it is capable of being an empty, otiose and 
even a false generalisation. Idealism is not in the least unique in that 
it has taken a spiritual view of human life; it is not from that that 
either its merits or its demerits flow. Its uniqueness lies in the fact 
that it has endeavoured to employ the conception of spirit in the way 
in which the natural sciences employ their dominating hypotheses. 
It is for it a principle of research in knowledge, and of reform in 
private and public conduct. Idealism would follow the self-articulation 
of spirit in the history of beliefs and institutions, even as biology seeks 
to follow the evolution of natural life from form to form in am 
ascending series. Its task is only begun. It is no complete theory, 
rounded and finished. The soundness of its results may quite 
legitimately be questioned in every one of the fields in which its ruling 
conception has been employed. After all, the category of “spirit,” 
like that of the “space” of ordinary geometry, or of the “transmuta- 
“tion of energy” in physics, or of “natural selection” or “evolution ” 
in biology is only a Aypothesis. It is at best only im process of being 
proved; and proof is never complete; for knowledge is never one 
rounded whole, one all-comprehensive equipoised system in which 
everye element sustains and is sustained by every other element. 
From this point of view the claims of the Idealism which has been 
called “absolute” are just as modest as thase of any other tentative 
theory by which man seeks to understand himself, and make of his 
world a home in which his intelligence may find some order and peace. 
There is a sense in which Idealism, like any otker theory of human 
life, must await developments in morals and politics, and is altogether 
unable to anticipate practice. Men and States can be taught the 
right way, not by wide theories, but little by little, through feeling 
the stings of their practical errors. The idealist runs no risk of losing 
his head with intellectual pride. His task is too great and his perform- 
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ance too small His “colligating conception ” is so rich and his use of 
it as yet so poor and meagre. 

But that principle itself he need not forego for any ; such criticisms as 
have been advanced against it It has already shown something 
of that power which a regulative conception always manifests in 
systématic thinking, re-interpreting and transvaluating the phenomena 
to which it is apphed At the very worst Idealism, by means of its 
hypothesis of spirit, has rendered obsolete the abstract methods which 
set the elements of individual and social welfare in antagonism to each 
other. It has shown that neither in theology, nor in ethics, nor in 
logic, nor in politics can investigation proceed on the old lines, or 
alternate between the old antitheses) What the ultimate value of its 
own positive contribution may be, and what manner of influence 
Idealism may naturally be expected to exert on our own future 
politics it is not as yet easy to discern. But a reader of the 
writings of Green, regarded by Mr. Morley and many more as 
the last in the line of our: great political thinkers, will scarcely 
conclude that Idealism can be charged with reactionary tendencies. 
“No political writer ever valued institutions more. He saw in 
“his country’s institutions no mere secular product of many human 
“minds and many human wills, but rather the results of the action of 
“that universal spirit, that ‘divine tactic ’—-as Burke called it—which, 
“through the instrumentality of human wills, operates throughout the 

“whole history and growth of States.” Yet he did not deny freedom, 
nor make institutions ends in themselves. Institutions, he held, exist 
for men and not men for institutions. “The value of the institutions 
“of civil life lies in their operation as giving reality to the capacities 
“of will and reason, and enabling them to be really exercised. He 

“vitalises them. He humanises them. He moralises them. As we 

“tread his pages they cease to be pieces of social structure or bits of 

“social mechanism.” The “common good,” the “spiritual state,” 
“humanity,” were not idle watchwords for him. They were “actual 
“objects of value, endeavour and sacrifice, symbols through which he 
“saw ‘the moralised lives of men’” No political writer in this 
country believed more thoroughly in democracy, or had a firmerefaith 
in great ideals; but on the other hand no writer knew better what 
purifying fres democracy kas to endure if the ideals are to be attained. 
Had English idealists been able to take up and carry forward the torch 
that fell, alas! so early from Green’s hands, or had our statesmen been 
able to approach their practical task in the light of his conceptions and 
the moral ardour of his spirit, our politics would have advanced by 
methods not quite so tortuous, by steps not quite so timid, by paths 
not quite so blind, through errors not quite so costly and against 
resistance not quite so hard. 


HENRY JONES. 


LIBERALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
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“ APA, is God a Liberal?” asked a little girl who was being 

P brought up in the true faith and wished to be sound in the 
fundamentals. “Certainly, my dear,” said her father; for he was a 
doctor of divinity and knew what he was talking about. Such lucid 
and concrete teaching in Christian theology is not common among us 
and is something of a desideratum. Explicit politics in the pulpit is 
apt to be as much suspect of prejudice and irrelevancy as explicit 
religion on the political platform, and both for good reasons and for 
bad we very seldom hear the principles and aims of the parties and 
the questions of current politics discussed on the ground of the New 
Testament It is no doubt, assumed that Christian men will be 
guided, or at least restrained, in politics as in other things more or 
less by Christian motives. Everyone approved when Mr. Gladstone, 
after his death, was described- by Lord Salisbury as, “a great 
“Christian,” although all bis life-work and main public objects were to 
Lord Salisbury anathema; and it was, and is, apt to be assumed that 
a statesman can be a great Christian, not only with equal sincerity and 
fervour but with equal reason and consistency, on either side of 
politics—that Christianity requires a man to be upright and devoted 
to the public good in his public life, but that, apart perhaps from 
Church questions, Christianity has nothing to say as to what ts the 
public good and how we are to reach it It is obviously necessary 
that political difference should not separate men in their religious life, 
nor religious difference in their political life; but it is also necessary 
to maintain that the New Testament is relevant to our political 
debate and that there is a Christian view of the state and another 
view that is not Christian. I do not propose to contend for the 
exalted Christian character of one side of the House of Commons and 
the abandoned heathenism of the other; but I do contend that ' 
Liberal doctrine is, fundamentally, Christian doctrine. “Liberals” 
may hold and practise more or less of Liberalism, just as Christians 
may hold and practise more or less of Christianity. The party creed 
at any period, like the Church creed, is a more or less traditional and 
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accidental and imperfect expression of the faith. But the*faith is-the 
main thing, both for motive and for enlightenment; and I believe it 
can be shown that the distinctive ideals of Liberals are distinctively 
Christian ideals’ that Liberalism is, essentially, the political exposition 
of the New Testament, the salvation by faith of the state, the calling 
of men to a high part of their spiritual liberty. If we can reach and 
hold this view of the matter, I believe it will make our actual working 
Liberalism more clear and more broad in its applications, more 
wisely tolerant and more wisely intolerant in its attitude to men and 
affairs, at once more patient and more daring in its outlook, and 
wisdom will be justified of her children. ` 

What then is Liberalism, considered not as a programme but as a 
principle, not as a changing creed: but as an abiding faith? In the 
debate on the Address at the beginning of last session Mr. Balfour 
taunted the Liberal Party with its preoccupation with constitutional 
questions He said :— 


The majority of measures dealing with social reform have been 
passed by Unionist and Conservative Governments, and not by 
Radicals. As soon as the Radical Party get into power, they divert 
their energies and attention from social to political questions. They 
cannot resist the perpetual temptation to try and modify the 
constitution in some direction which they think favourable to their 
own interests. It has happened over and over again, and apparently 
it is going to happen again. i 

Now, without stopping to discuss Mr. Balfour's claim for 
Conservative Governments or to ask how many of the measures of 
social reform passed by them during the last seventy years would 
have been proposed without Liberal advocacy or would have been 
passed in an unreformed House of Commons, every Liberal will at 
once admit, or claim, that constitutional reform has been and is a 
constant and chief concern of the Liberal Party and of Liberal 
Governments. The reference to the House of Lords in the King’s 
Speech was described by the Prime Minister at the same sitting as 
“the most important part of the Speech.” The great landmarks of 
Liberalism in the past century were the Reform Bills of ’32, 67 (when 
Disraeli “dished the Whigs ”—by surrendering to them) and ’85; and 
it may be agreed that the Liberal Party has wrought for the extension 
and simplification of the franchise more persistently than for any other 
single cause. The present object of the Government in proposing to 
deal with the House gf Lords, as the Prime Minister defined it in the 
speech already quoted, is ‘simply to make the franchise a more 
effective reality :— ` i 

“ The representative system and the chamber bere,” he said, “ are 
the foundation of the constitution. ... We ‘must have such a re- 
adjustment of the relations of the two Houses as will enable us to 
carry out with reasonable harmony the wishes of the people.” 


~ 
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Now this continuous and insistent Liberal belief in the franchise is 
often spoken of as if it meant simply belief in the opinion of the ` 
multitude, and Liberals themselves have sometimes ken as if it 
meant that and little more than that; or as if Lib reckoned on it 
to have results—in Mr. Balfour's characteristic phrase—* favourable to 
“their own interests ;” and as if therefore Liberalism landed itself in 
an obvious reductio ad absurdum when thegenfranchised multitude 
itself votes Tory. No doubt it has been a frequent illusion with 
Liberal reformers that if they could but give a voice to the dumb and 
dispossessed people they would at once overcome the prejudices of 
privilege and possession with the simple human view of things and 
that the old delusions could not stand for a day against the plain man’s 
judgment. It is the inevitable “foreshortening of prophecy,” and in 
the equally inevitable disappointment many a Liberal has lost his 
faith, The reason is that his faith has not gone deep enough; he 
has not sufficiently learned the Liberalism which is faith in the 
salvability of men, in their capacity to learn the lessons of public 
righteousness and the common good; he has set his confidence in the 
mere present intelligence of the people and their choice of this or 
that course of national policy and has not yet learned to believe in 
the soul of the people, in their spiritual value. We take the man m 
the street and the man in the field, without test or selection, and we 
put into their hands the fate of the nations, the choice of peace or 
war, the disposal of vast treasure, the ordering of a mighty empire. 
It is a singular venture on the face of it, and it is little wonder if the 
political expert and the public official who are mainly concerned for 
the smooth working of the political machine incline to cynical views 
of democratic government. The democratic franchise, in fact, is either 
mere midsummer madness or else it is the expression of a fundamen- 
tally spiritual and transcendental belief in humanity. It corresponds 
with the baptism of an infant as a child of God and an heir of the 
kingdom when it can only cry inarticulately for pap. It is the 
Christian faith that the child has eternity in its heart, that there is no 
earthly measure for the worth of the child and that the very assertion 
of «hat thought of the child in baptism is a prophecy that works for its 
own fulfilment. So it is the Liberal faith—and it is only such a faith 
that can justify the Liberal practice—thag the franchise, given to men 
politically inarticulate and untaught, chiefly concerned with physical 
comfort, crying for pap, bound in ignorance and prejudice and held 
in by innumerable social limitations of their thought and conduct, is a 
summons and a prophecy that works to its own fulfilment in making 
of them free citizens in a free state. The franchise, from the Liberal 
point of view, is much more than a means for specific ends of Liberal 
policy. The franchise is citizenship, positive and responsible part in 
the body politic, citizenship still in germ in countless cases, often 
failing to fertilise, always meaning more than it is, but holding in itself 
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all that the great spiritual conception of citizenship can mean. From 
the Liberal point of view it is-better that a man should vote Tory 
than that he shęuld not vote at all; the thing is for him to have a 
mind on. these things, to be a citizen, not a mere subject- of the 
Government. It is the test and the proof of Liberalism that it takes 
_ the risk, that it seeks to rely on no force with men but the force of 
persuasion and ventures all on the ultimate reasonableness of men. 
A Liberal reformer indeed frankly hopes that the voters he has 
enfranchised will vote Liberalk—not merely for his supposed claim to 
their political gratitude (which is really an ‘immoral idea of political 
morals), and not merely becatise Liberalism promises to serve better 
their material interests, but because it seems to him reasonable that 
those who have been enfranchised should believe in and seek to 
complete their own enfranchisement, that those who have been made 
citizens should bélieve in citizenship, and because that belief in citizen- 
‘ship is Liberalism. The franchise is faith, and faith without works 
is dead; it must work in making citizenship more and more,of a 
reality by many lines of constitutional, economic and social reform, 
and by its works the Liberal faith among us has been many a time 
vindicated. But no works can ever take the place of the faith, and 
no works can ever be fully adequate to the faith, The faith always 
means better works. The faith is always greater and deeper than the 
works. It is the faith, not the works, by which is salvation. 

It is this positive idea of civil liberty, then, as active citizenship 
and self-government, that is the note of all our recent Liberalism. 
There is no truer exponent of it than the Prime Minister. “Good 
“government,” he said with reference to Ireland, “can never be a 
“substitute for self-government” Long ago Mr. Gladstone wrote 
in a letter to Lord Granville with the same reference, “Liberty alone 
“fits men for hberty,” and his whole public career, as he said himself, 
was the story of his learning the supreme value of public liberty, that 
“great and precious gift of God,” and its paramount claims on his 
service. For Liberalism self-government is not one among many 
methods of government having certain practical advantages in certain 
circumstances over other methods: it is the one absolute ideal of ell 
government. In practice all sorts of concessions to times and to 
circumstances must be made at every stage; but to yield the ideal 
itself is to give up the Liberal faith. For Liberalism no times and 
no circumstances can ever justify a form of government that is not 
quickened by a motive and an outlook towards self-government, that 
does not at the least seek to rest itself on the intelligent consent of the 
governed people. The pace and the method of reform in government , 
depend on many things, and cannot be settled by any general 
doctrine ; but the direction and the goal of reform are beyond debate. 
The test of Liberal citizens and of Liberal statesmen is that they 
“ask the way to Zion with their faces thitherward.” The “wise and 
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“benevolent despot” ideal of government is vain, not merely and not 
mainly because of the difficukty of securing the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the despot, but because it does not look to, and indeed 
deliberately excludes, the one paramount end of all? government, to 
make citizens Even where it succeeds, it fails in the main thing; 
and even where self-government partly fails, the measure of its 
success is success in the highest purpose of government, and it carries 
in itself the promise and principle of all reforfn. In the end there is 
no wise or just or practical government of men but their government 
of themselves; and in the meantime there is no wise or just or 
practical government but that which seeks to make its subjects into 
citizens. ` 

Now self-government is obviously government by debate; and 
belief in debate is a constant and characteristic mark of Liberalism 
The present House of Commons is the most Liberal that has ever 
met at Westminster, and no House has ever been more keenly 
interested in political discussion. A chief distinction of the sittings 
of this Parliament as compared with the last, quite as marked 
as the predominance of certain opinions on’ certain questions, is the 
new sense of the reality and the dignity of the political issues The 
last General Election turned the debating society of 1905 into the 
national inquest of 1906. There is a good deal:of loose talk about 
party-politics which implies that political controversy is, on the whole, 
rather an immoral business and that it is a standing Christian duty 
to agree with one’s political opponents,* and which really means that 
the public questions under discussion are not worth discussing and 
that prudent and practical men will save their breath and their temper. 
Now it needs to be said that when men disparage party-politics, 
that is to say, political debate and government by debate, then they 
are, ipso facto, not Liberals Lord Rosebery’s freely-expressed 
contempt for party-politics and current debate as if they were, on 
the whole, a waste af energy and a distraction from the real public 
interests and from the business of government, and his curious notion 
of a cabinet of business men (with a soldier among them), apparently 
unhampered by distinctive and settled political principles or willing 
to forget them and giving themselves simply to the efficient working , 
of the institutions—give the measure of Lord Rosebery’s Liberalism. 
Mr. Balfour's elaborate and artistic evasiveness in political discussion 
is valuable and convincing only in one respect, as a masterly and 
complete exposition of political scepticism and a contradiction of the 
very idea of responsible and defensible political conviction. It is, 
after all, debate, not politics in the abstract and in general terms but 


* This view. is excelsis, appeared in the report of the opening of the second Russian 
Duma, a combination of totally contrary opinions on the most urgent and practical 
public questions.—* After a solemn Te um was celebrated, the Metropolitan 
delivered an address in which he begged the members fo forget their differences of 
opinion avd work for the welfare of their suffering country, and appealed for peace 

on 


and concord.” Could the moral ineptitude of ecclesiastical admo go farther? 
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politics in the concrete, party-politics and the living issues, that is , 
interesting to men. .And the fact is not due to human depravity, to 
which it is apt to be put down by staid and contented persons: it is 
not a fact to Be deplored with lifting up of the eyes and overcome 
with devout resolutions. Party-politics is not a necessary evil in the 
state; it is a mecessary good. The alternatives to party-politics are 
the politics of private interests and—-what commonly comes to the 
same thing—the working of a bureaucracy. For the party questions 
are the public questions, the concrete and pressing questions of 
government, the answers to which must be based on public grounds. 
It is the good citizen as such, and not the expert political thinker as 
such, who ultimately rules in a free state. It is the first business of 
the good citizen to find a true answer to these party-questions; and 
the process of debate—in so far as the debate is a genuine conflict of 
opinions—by which he tries to find the true answers and which is so 
disturbing to many men and many interests and costs so much energy 
with so little outward result to show for it, is simply the inevitable 
ferment of conviction and movement of truth. “The surest way to 
“promote democracy,” said a recent writer in the Trebune, “is to be 
“democrats, to recognise, that is to say, that one man has as good a 
“right to his opinion as another ”—and that is to recognise debate 
as of the essence of popular government It is no paradox, then, to 
say that from the Liberal point of view both parties are necessary 
to the state. Were it only for the sake of mutual criticism and , 
discussion, a genuine opposition of the parties, a looking before and 
after, a defence and a development of the existing order, are essentials 
in the Liberal conception of the state. The existing order is like 
the filament in an electric burner and the spirit of reform like the 
current; the filament resists the current and glows. Or we may 
put it that the action and reaction of the parties are the systole and 
diastole of the’ heart of the commonwealth. The Liberal ideal is not 
a certain conceivable fixed and finally satisfactory system of govern- 
ment that will leave the people without further care in the matter 
and wholly free for their private concerns, but a living and sensitive 
system, continually responsive to the changes of life, continpally 
dependent on the thought and conscience of the people and con- 
tinually engaging them in their public concerns. The life needs its 
organism and the life, produces its organism, as the mand of the 
people the concrete order of government; but the organism exists 
for the sake of the life, not the life for the organism, and the life of 
the organised State is its progress in the development of free and 
positive citizenship. The method of that development is debate, 
that is to say, party-politics. a 

It belongs naturally to this Liberal belief in debate that Liberalism 
finds its main arguments in principles, which lie in the mind itself, 
while Conservatism, by comparison, is preoccupied with institutions, 
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which are a‘part of the existing external order of things. For typical 
spokesmen of both we could hardly find better than the present Pnme 
Minister and his*predecessor. Even if we leave out of view their 
respective policies, is it open to question that Mr. Balfour's political 
language, when it is positive at all, is mainly concerned with institu- 
tions, the Empire, the djnion, the Established Churches, the House 
of Lords, the Army Navy, “the Tradg,” while Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s language is mainly and characteristically of 
principles, of humanity, of liberty, of international peace, of fair 
dealing? Mr. Balfour stands, so to speak, within the instetutions and 
looks critically at the principles, using the principles mainly for the 
exposition and defence of the institutions, by showing, more or lési 
conclusively, that the institutions are in fact the very strongholds of 
humanity, freedom, peace, justice—the House of Lords, as an obvious 
example, standing for the rights of the people. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, on the other hand, stands within the principles and looks 
critically at the institutions, expounding and defending the principles 
in their practical bearing on the institutions, testing the institutions 
by the principles and requiring them to come under continual review 
and submit to that judgment. Mr. Balfour teaches us by implication 
that the value and use of the principles is to preserve and strengthen 
the institutions; Su Henry that the entire value and use of the 
institutions is to realise the principles) To a defender of the 
institutions as such, say to an average bishop or a permanent under- 
secretary in a Government office, Liberalism must present itself, on 
the whole, as a negative, destructive force, a kind of practical 
disloyalty and scepticism in the body politic. For by the nature of 
Liberalism no institution is or can be finally authoritative to it As 
they stand, all political institutions are tentative, subject always to 
criticism and amendment, mere stages, often becoming mere impedi- 
ments, in the way of progress, that is, in the way of a fuller and more 
effective citizenship In New Testament language, “he that is 
“spiritual judgeth all things” There is indeed idealism, sincere, 
ardent and disinterested, on both sides of politics; without it either 
party is reduced to a gang of pettifoggers or licensed highwaymen. 
The standing party debate, so far as it is genuine, is between the 
idealism of the one party and of the gther. The Conservative 
idealism glerifies, consecrates, defends, perpetuates the institutions, as 
the result and embodiment of all the past. The Liberal idealism 
glorifies, consecrates, defends, perpetuates the, man, the citizen, as 
the promise of all the future, the living human interests’ in them- 
selves as clearly as it may be able to discern them, at whatever cost 
incidentally to whatever institutions, at the cost always of greater or 
less disorder in the seeking after an order that is organic, from 
within. It cannot, by the motive to which it is committed, rest in 
any human order but that which is never reached, the order of the 
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city of the soul which is measured with the golden reed “according 
“to the measure of a man,” and which comes down out of heaven 
from God. ° 

Mr. Morley*says that Mr. Gladstone was the first statesman of the 
front rank who made the people believe that he really cared for them. 
It would be superfluous to point out that Gladstone had opposed 
to him in general politics from time to tim¥ men of entirely generous 
instincts, zealous forthe public good, humane in all their political 
motives, The difference is that Mr. Gladstone, singularly among our 
past great statesmen, gave the people not benevolence and benefits 
merely but that charity of the mind which ts justice, that he 
Acliberately and of serious purpose brought them into counsel and 
required of them both intelligence and conscience in their public 
concerns. And that outlook on the people and the people’s concerns, 
not merely humane but in that deeper sense human, that faith in the 
people and desire after them which was more and more characteristic 
of Mr. Gladstone, belongs essentially to Liberalism. This has been 
the accepted Liberal solvent of the problems of Empire. In Ireland, 
in India, in Egypt we have disturbing and difficult questions with 
` regard to waking and rising nationalities, the stirrings of the souls of 
the peoples, questions of statesmanship that have been long before us 
or are now for the first time calling for a hearing and some kind of 
settlement. How shall we meet these questions? The Conservative 
policy at its best, in general and on principle, not only in Ireland but 
everywhere, is to kill Home Rule, the spirit of active citizenship, with 
kindness, to make the people more physically comfortable and more 
economically satisfied so that they will be less taken up with politics, 
to do everything they can need from government so well for them that 
they will no longer wish to do it for themselves, themselves to ġe the 
government. For Conservatism in general the British Empire is the 
most august of all human institutions Briefly, Ireland, India and 
Egypt are great British institutions which must not be disturbed. 
Lord Hugh Cecil concisely and conveniently summed up his Unionism 
recently by describing Ireland as “a province of the British Empire.” 
To’ Liberalism, Ireland, India, Egypt are, primarily, not part of the 
British Empire but part of humanity, part of ourselves; “we are in 
travail till they are brought to the birth, till their peoples are raised 
to a citizenship as free, as willing, as active and responsible as our 
own. The name and the language of Empire are distasteful to 
Liberals, because all the ideas traditionally suggested by that name 
and language have been supplanted for Liberalism by the idea of a 
great federation of free, self-governing nations and, in the case of 
the less politically developed races, the idea of a government which 
seeks continually to prepare the way of such freedom and self- 
government. That has been the Liberalism of Durham in Canada, 
of Grey in Cape Colony, of Ripon in India, of Gladstone in Ireland, 
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and of Campbell-Bannerman in the new colonies in South Africa 
Because they have looked beyond the mere status gue of Imperial 
authority and order, because their standards have beep not primarily 
Imperial at all but human, because they have first thought not of the 
flag but of the people, they have been the friends and deliverers and 
preservers of the Empye and have made it such a free union of 
peoples as is not otherwise known to history, It is ndt enough to 
claim, as some Liberals do, that we Liberals, too, have our share of 
Imperial patriotism. The fact is that the British Empire is strong 
to-day because and in so far as it is Liberal, because and in so far as 
it is self-governed or implicitly aims at self-government, resting 

and continually developing in the free citizenship of all its people. 

I have said that Liberalism in its essential meaning, as I conceive 
it, is the political exposition of the New Testament. And when we 
turn to the New Testament for its teaching on liberty, which may 
be taken as the central principle of Liberalism, we naturally turn 
first to Paul, a great part of whose service to the infant Church, 
perhaps his chief service, was to expound and apply the implications 
of the Gospel with regard to the liberty of the human soul 

There was no subject on which Paul was more instantly jealous and 
on his guard than the claim and the necessity for the soul to govern 
itself by an inward law, “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” 
and that obedience to an inward law is what he means by the soul’s 
liberty. It is-the main burden of much of his writing. His Epistle 
to the Galatians isan impassioned plea against his converts going 
back from their liberty in Christ to be “entangled again with the 
“yoke of bohdage” by giving their trust and their obedience to the 
alien authority of an outward law. “Behold, I Paul say unto you 
“that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing.” Paul’ 
rejected the Jewish law as a religion, a method of salvation, practically, 
because it was futile, it did not save, it failed for sanctification, that 
is, for life; and in principle, because it had not the authority of 
inwardness, it was not written on the heart, it did not belong to a 
man’s being. He constantly contrasted the bondage of the law 
with the liberty of the Gospel, on the ground that the Gospel is a 
law within a man, the law of a free conviction carrying in it a principle 
of self-fulfilment, the love of Christ constrgining him—‘Because ye 
“are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts.” It 
is because he relied so absolutely on this inward law that Paul showed 
in his writings to all the churches so singular and yigilant a regard for 
the integrity and the freedom of the conscience—‘Not for that we 
“have dominion over your faith, for by faith ye stand "—"Let every 
“man be fully persuaded in his own mind; for whatsoever is not of 
“faith is sin.” ; 

In another aspect of it that same struggle in which Paul fought 
for and won the Church’s liberty was a struggle against the claims 
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made on behalf of institutions as against the primary «claims and 
needs of the soul itself -And in this struggle against his own 
strong prepossessions, the very Judaism of Paul, the very racial and 
traditional limitations of his thought, the authority, for example, he 
still allowed to the letter of the ancient Hebrew Scripture and the 
peculiar place he still gave to Israel in prpvidence, only serve to 
prove the dominating force in him of his faith in the free grace of 
God and the free persuasion of men; because more and more it was 
net these narrower thoughts which he had inherited but that large 
faith which he had reached that prevailed with him and directed his 
mind. To many of the Jewish Christians of his day, Paul was the 
scorner and the enemy of the most sacred institutions, because he 
steadily insisted on making every institution, every ordinance and 
authority that was from without, secondary to the authority of the 
Spirit cf Christ in the spirits of men. And since that inward 
authority was to be realised and understood and applied by the 
Christian for himself, since by the nature of that authority there could 
be no blind obedience to it, there.is nothing he more constantly 
desires for his converts than their development in moral and spiritual 
understanding. His prayer for the Philippians is thoroughly charac- 


teristic of Paul, “that your love may abound yet more and more in ` 


“knowledge and all discernment, so that you may approve the things 
“that are excellent,” or rather, “distinguish things that differ.” For 
Paul the one authority was the Spirit of God in Christ and the one 


seat of authority was the human soul, and with that authority no . 


‘sacred institution or prescription could come into any sort of com- 
parison or competition. No man in the New Testament was more 
carefully concerned with the institutions of the Church, its organisa- 
tion, its services, its discipline, its sacraments; no man took wiser 
heed for the Church’s decency and order or for the organised 
continuity of the Church’s life’ But no man was less of a spiritual 


bureaucrat or obscurantist; for no one held more clearly in view that i 


the one measure and use of all the order and institutions of the 
Church was the Church’s life in Christ, the spiritual intelligence and 
personal responsibility and free and positive consecration of each 
and all of the Church’s members, their “citizenship” which “was in 
“heaven.” Always in Paul’s view these are thé necessary ends of 
the Church to which the institutions are only the more or less 
necessary Means and must be judged as means. 

And, in the third place, Paul’s “universalism,” his claim to spiritual 
kinship “with all men, his joy in the breaking down of middle 
walls of partition between men, his noble and moving faith 
atid hope for the common human soul, is also a great and 
distinctive note of his teaching and spirit He will admit no 
outward condition or limitation of a man’s life to be a bar 
to equality of Christian fellowship or any disability for his full 
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liberty in* Christ. He will allow no privileges or perquisites or 
ranks or classes 3 in the kingdom of grace that would prejudice or limit 
the rights of the common soul to every spiritual bemefit that is open 
to any. There is nothing finer m Paul than his chivalry with regard 
to the average undistinguished Christian. It was a genuine and 
characteristic remembrance that he made in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians of “other my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the book of 
“life” He is the great democrat of the Apostolate, for whom “there 
“is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
“Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all” How bold 
and liberal was his faith in men is illustrated by his addressing his 
converts in Corinth without qualification as “sanctified in Christ 
“Jesus, called to be saints,” and thanking God “for the grace that is 
“given them,” while he goes on in the same epistle to deal perfectly 
frankly and firmly with a condition of sectarian division and rivalry, of 
intellectual restlessness and vanity, of moral laxity and disorder and of 
ignorance of some of the first elements of the Gospel, which must have 
baffled any less heroic faith. Being called to be saints these Corinthian 
Christians were spiritually enfranchised. As yet many of them made 
a poor blundering use of their freedom; but their accepted calling 
was a constant challenge to them to draw on their vita] resources in 
the grace of God and the truth of Christ and to come to their saint- 
hood. Their faith was a power and a prophecy in them, and Paul 
` believed in its fulfilment. 

Now if these three principles were leading principles in the teaching 
of Paul—that of inward law, the autonomy or Christian liberty of the 
soul, that of the subordination of institutions to the interests of the 
soul, and that of the equal standing of all souls in respect of the grace 
of God in Christ and the benefits of salvation, it is plain on the one 
hand that he found these principles in the Gospel of Christ, and it is, 
I think, as plain on the other hand that they have only had new 
applications in the ideals of our modern political Liberalism. 

Just because the teaching. of Jesus is so much simpler and deeper 
than that of Paul, because it is so much more elemental, so much less 
conditioned and qualified by temporal and local circumstances, its 
principles are far less easy to distinguish and define. His words, 
more than the words of any other, are spirit and life and we must 
find Himself in His words if we are to find their meaning. It is not so 
much in specific lessons from his discourses as in the whole tenor of 
His words and ways with men that we find how absolutely ipward and 
spiritual was His conception of law and how entirely He relied on 
the soul’s free obedience, how simply and constantly He made the 
interests of the soul primary and not only superior to those of any 
institution but disparate and out of comparison with them, how 
steadily and equally he looked on all men sud specie æterniiaiis as 
living souls capable of a divine fellowship and called to it and lost 
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without it His beatitudes are for the poor in spirit, the’mourners, 
the meek, those that are hungry and thirsty for righteousness; He 
bids men love their enemies “that they may be the children of their 
“Father ;” His promise of fruitfulness is to those who receive the 
word and keep it.“in an honest and good heart ;” all the qualification 
and obedience He requires in His disciples is inward, of the heart 
He assures His followey that the truth shall make them free; He 
controverts the whole current Jewish idea of the Sabbath when He 
says that “the Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
“Sabbath ;” He breaks down the strongest middle wall of partition 
when He talks on the things of life with a Samaritan woman; and He 
implies far more than He says in what has been called “the 
“camaraderie” of His appeal to the normal human instincts in 
commendation of the grace of God—"“What man of you, having an 
“hundred sheep?” In what we must regard as His most authentic 
and characteristic teaching “the kingdom” is His whole concern, and 
the kingdom means for Him the will of God in the souls of men, and 
in the souls of all men, which is salvation ; it is the one abiding and 
fundamental human interest with which nothing else can come into 
any true comparison; it is the one measure of all good for all men 
and by no other good can it be measured. No one else ever put such 
a value on the mere human soul as Jesus did. “The common people 
“heard Him gladly,” because it was to them and properly to none but 
them that He spoke; for He recognised none as other than common 
people or on a footing other than that of their common humanity, so 
that He has never yet been recognised as He is by any who are not 
satisfied to stand on that footing. 


“ Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives.” 


All our ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity, all that is most vital 
in our democratic faith, find their purest and simplest expression in 
Him. -He made these ideals true for the soul and we are finding them 
to be true also for the larger corporate life of the state. That faith 
which is the soul’s salvation is proving itself the state’s salvation, too 
and Christ is again being made unto us wisdom. 

The most explicitly political book in the New Testament, the 
Apocalypse, while it is also in some respects the most Judaic book in 
the New Testament, carries certain great principles of the Gospel into 
the region of the state with a searching relevance to present political 
issues which has been too little recognised. There is an Imperialism 
which is in the nature of an obsession on many minds in every great 
empire from time to time and which is summarily and accurately set 
forth in the Apocalypse as the worship of the Beast. It was not the 
specific crimes of the Roman Empire that were in question in the first 
place in the Apocalypse; it was its claim to worship that made it 
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Antichrist—that, “blasphemy included all its crimes And when 
reverence for the Empire or the state ås an institution is put first in’ 
our political thinking, when its advancement is made the primary 
measure of political right and wrong—as when a late distinguished 
Imperial statesman was eulogised the other day on the score that he 
had not been hindered by moral scruples in his service of the Empire— 
when its interests are segregated from those of the rest of humanity, 
its glory sought in the degree of its material predominance and its 
supposed security made prior to the liberties and the happiness of its 
peoples and to the fairness of its dealings with other peoples, then 
the mark of the Beast is plain on the forehead of its worshippers. In 
the Apocalypse the Beast is overthrown at the last by the followers 
of the Lamb, and it is a part of the victory of the Lamb and of the 
triumph of the City of God, which is measured throughout by the 
human cubit, that “the kings of the earth do bring their glory and 
“honour into it” That is to say, the spiritual interest, the pure human 
interest, stands first and must be made first; and the putting of any 
material, institutional, governmental interest first is in the essence of 
it heathenism. The only Christian loyalty to the state is loyalty to 
the kingdom of God, that is to say, to the whole human interests 
concerned. That, which is ‘the Christian view of the state and of 
the Empire, is, as I have already contended, also the Liberal view. 
Liberalism follows Christianity in observing the great moral principle 
formulated by Kant, that man is to be regarded always as an end, 
never merely as a means. For Christianity the free soul is not 
merely the subject and servant and means of the kingdom of God; 
the free soul zs the kingdom of God—in the freedom of the soul the 
kingdom of God consists. And for Liberalism the free citizen is not 
merely the best‘governor of the state; the free citizen is the state, 
—for his freedom and in his freedom the state exists as a living 
organism. “L’état cest moi” on the lips of a king means tyranny; 
on the lips of the free citizen that is the very language of civil liberty. 
The New Testament liberty of the soul means all human liberties 
and it has meant them in history. The great, fruitful Christian move- 
ments have been democratic, always so in the broad, fundamental 
sense, commonly so in the sense of being associated more or less 
directly with aspirations after civil libegty. Francis, the little poor 
man of Assisi, and his brothers in the thirteenth century, Wyclif and 
his “poor priests,” the kinsmen of Piers Plowman, in fourteenth 
century England, the chiefs of the Reformatipn, Luther and Zwingli, 
Calvin and Knox, in the sixteenth century, the English Puritans and 
the Scottish Covenanters in the seventeenth century, Wesley and the 
Methodists in the eighteenth century: all have appealed deeply and 
directly to the general heart of men; they have believed in the 
capacity of the normal mind and conscience for spiritual things; they 
have enfranchised men with truth, in the name of Christ making them 
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kings and priests to God, “crowned and mitred over themselves,” 
y responsible and fit for salyation. Every such movement 
has been democgatic inasmuch and in so far as it hs been Pauline, 
Johannine, Christian. i 
_ It is this faith then which I have described as Liberalism that I 
believe to be the political application of fundamentally Christian 
principles. It is held by many who are avowedly not Christians and 
by some who’do not caf! themselves Liberals; and it is repudiated 
by very many declared Christians and in effect denied by some 
declared Liberals. In some aspects of it it is held by some 
Conservatives and it has often been maintained most resolutely’ and 
effectively by some Socialists) The question I have been raising is 
not ‘primarily a question of parties or of men at all but of faith and 
infidelity; and those who do not approve of my references to parties 
and to statesmen may regard them, after a classical example, as 
“illustrations, not arguments,” and substitute other names—if they 
can. I contend for this that I call Christian Liberalism, this charging 
of men with their common and public concerns and requiring of them 
their response, that it is a faith that fulfils itself—it creates a soul 
under the ribs of death. It is a faith that takes the risks that belong 
to faith. It is a great experiment, as is Christianity itself, as is the 
creation of a souk It'is a faith that is held not by the past but by 
the future; it makes its main reckoning not by the prudential under- . 
, Standing but by the moral imagination. No other political faith so 
meets man’s weakness and none so requires his strength; no other 
political faith is so generous and none so exigent. It is through such 
a faith alone, however we may name it, that there will come the 
redemption of the state and that the glory and honour of the nations 
will be brought into the kingdom of God. . 


JOHN D. SINCLAR 


FIGHTING TO WIN. 


I INTRODUCTION. 


ENERAL VON DER GOLTZ says, “To make war is to 
“attack,” and when making this assertion he most certainly 
intended that it should be very liberally interpreted; he meant that 
the would-be victorious belligerent ought not avoidably to await his 
adversary, but by seizing the initiative to enjoy all the moral advantages 
of being himself, strategically as well as tactically, the assailant. In 
subscribing to this view, however, von der Goltz did no more than 
adopt the principles of Hannibal, Scipio, and other great captains of 
the old world. The decision of Hannibal to make Italy the theatre of 
the Second Punic War is a most notable example of offensive-defensive 
strategy, magnificent in the boldness of its conception and execution, 
in face of the enormous difficulties attending the march from Spain, 
through trackless wastes, beset by savage tribes, over the Pyrenees 
and Alps into Italy. But Hannibal knew full well that if he did not 
invade Italy, the Romans would invade Africa, and his strategy there- 
fore lacks something of the sublime in comparison with that of his 
eventual conqueror. Hannibal did what any general of reasonable 
understanding would have desired to do, but what only a very great 
captain such as himself would have dared to attempt in the circum- 
stances, or could have actually accomplished; but Scipio, though he 
ventured less, was inspired by a still loftigr genius when he proposed 
to carry the war into Africa, ʻand it says much for the courageous 
intelligence of the Roman senators and people that, turning a deaf ear 
` to the objections pressed with such jealous bitterness by the venerable 
Fabius, they should have hearkened to the wiser courfsels of the 
youthful conqueror of the Carthaginians in Spain. l 
To ordinary men the arguments of Fabius might well have appeared 
unanswerable. Hannibal, although no longer at the head of so formid- 
able an army as in former years, was nevertheless still in Italy, not 
indeed in a position to march where he pleased and to overthrow all 
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who encountered him, but holding his own successfully in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarentum, in spite of every adverse circumstance. The 
last hope of reqeiving reinforcements from Carthage had perished with 
the destruction of Asdrubal’s army on the banks of the Metaurus, and 
the morale of the Roman soldiers had by this great event been 
immensely improved. The Consul Nero had dared to “bluff” even 
the great Hannibal himself, “containing” him with a portion of his 
army, while with the temainder he rushed with almost incredible 
~ speed to the assistance of his colleague Livius, and after the victory 
on the Metaurus, by which his exertions had been crowned, returned 
south with equal rapidity in time to give Hannibal the first intelligence 
of what had taken place by throwing him the head of Asdrubal—a 
grim messenger from the scene of the disaster whose testimony needed 
not any corroboration. Hannibal, the greatest captain since 
Alexander the Great, stood at bay on Italian soil; might not even a 
Scipio, find glory enough in successfully assailing sô redoubtable a 
foe, and thereby delivering his country from the heel of the invader? 
Why should Scipio deem it easier to defeat Hannibal under the walls 
of Carthage than in Italy? Thus argued Fabius, and the majority 
agreed with him until Scipio’s illuminating reply had enabled them 
to grasp the situation. 

In the course of a long and eloquent speech, Scipio eXposed the 
hollowness of the obstacles alleged to stand in his way, and explained 
how greatly the dangers attending the execution of his project had 
been exaggerated. “Are the Carthaginians,” he asked, “more formid- 
“able enemies in one country than in another?” Then after quoting 
military history in support of his views, he added: “But why should 
“we search into antiquity and amongst strangers for examples to 
“prove how much advantage there is in being the invader, in removing 
“the danger from your own country and carrying it into that of the 
“enemy? Does not Hannibal himself supply us with the most 
“immediate as well as with the strongest proof of this? There is a 
“wide difference between ruining foreign territories and seeing your 
“own destroyed. He who attacks has more courage than he who 
“defends. .. . Provided that I am not detained here, you will hear 
“at the same time of my arrival in Africa, the ravaging of the whole 
“country, the precipitate retreat of Hannibal, and the besieging of 
“Carthage. ... I shall have Hannibal for my antagoni$t, as you 
“desire, Fabius; but I shall draw him after me into his own country 
“rather than he keep pe in mine. I shall fotce him to fight at home, 
“and Carthage shall be the reward of the victor, not some half-ruined 
“forts in Brutium. .. . After all, though the designed purpose were 
“not the most proper for speedily terminating this war, it would never- | 
“theless be for our honour to make known to foreign kings and 
“States that we have courage enough not only to defend Italy, but 
“to attack Africa.” 
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Thus spéke not only a great captain, but an astute statesman. 
Fabius knew how to avoid defeat, but Scipio knew how to win and 
to, make use ofdecisive victories. By carrying the war into Africa, 
Scipio felt that he would not only embolden his soldiers by the 
moral effect of so essentially aggressive an enterprise, but at the same 
time, by the victories he confidently expected, win for the Republic a 
prestige among the nations that could never regult from the destruction 
in Italy of the war-wasted army of the great Carthaginian. 

Meanwhile it is actually less wonderful than at first sight may 
appear that the Romans should have permitted the views of Scipio 
to prevail over those of Fabius. The same people, when Hannibal 
was still at the zenith of his victorious career, had declined to allow 
the ternble danger at their very gates to deter them for one moment 
from vigorously prosecuting the war in Sicily and in Spain; and 
even the disastrous defeats in which Scipio’s father and uncle had 
been slain failed to hinder them from sending that youthful hero to 
restore, as he so effectually did by his consummate generalship, the 
situation in the Peninsula Great captains have always great ideas, 
and their successes are therefore proportionate; but it is not always 
given to the rulers of a nation, and still less to a nation itself, to 
appreciate betimes either the fact that a great leader of men is at 
their disposgl, or the advantage of allowing him to follow the true 
promptings of his genius for war. 


IL THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


We have already seen how Scipio counted upon raising the morale 
of his soldiers by undertaking offensive operations against the vitals 
of Carthage herself, and also, by the success of his enterprise, upon 
establishing the prestige of the Roman arms among the nations. 
The event proved the soundness of his judgment, and neither the 
Macedonian nor the Syrian wars, which so quickly followed the 
destruction.of the power of Carthage at Zama, can be urged against 
this contention. As for Philip of Macedon, he had already committed 
himself so deeply, while Rome was yet in adversity, that the choice 
of war or peace was no longer in his hands, though he would gladly. 
enough have avoided the former if it had been possible; while in the 
case of Arftiochus, it had not entered into the calculations of the 
Syrian king that the Romans would have the hardihood to assail him 
in hig own far distant and generally inhospitable territories. More- 
, over, we must bear in mind that it was Hannibal, a refugee at the 
Court of Antiochus, and naturally the inveterate enemy of Rome, 
who persuaded the king to face the chances of war. Unfortunately 
for himself, Antiochus hearkened thus far to Hannibal, though he 
foolishly declined to entrust the direction of the operations to the great 
general so opportunely at his disposal, and he therefore found himself 
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eventually compelled to pay the just penalty ofhisownconcex. Thereisno 
tule but has its exceptions, and one of the plainest of all the lessons 
taught by, higtory is that in military, as in comfhercial, affairs the 
prosperity of nations is largely based upon “credit.” Russia was for 
many years deemed an invincible Colossus, and thus continued to 
score unchallenged diplomatic successes, until Japan pricked the bubble 
of her military reputation. The Prussian Army in 1806 enjoyed a rich 
inheritance of well-eated prestige, and the soldiers of Jena were 
animated by a courageous confidence in their own ability to emulate 
successfully the deeds of the previous generation; yet they fell like 
corn before the sickle of Napoleons overwhelming genius. The 
_ victors of Rosbach were what the great Frederick had made them, 
but their no less gallant sons had no Frederick at their head It is 
the general that makes the’army by establishing its confidence in him 
and in itself. Scipio, from the shattered relics of the defeated armies 
of his dead father and uncle, fashioned the invincible legions that 
drove the hitherto victorious Carthaginians from Spain. Some of 
these veterans were indeed present at Zama, but the bulk of the army 
by which Hannibal was overthrown derived’ its efficiency from 
entirely fresh efforts of the same inspiring genius. 

The Roman Senate, in order to avoid a direct refusal of the counsels 
of Fabius, effected a compromise. Scipio had not immediately 
assigned to him Africa for his “Province,” but was sent to Sicily, with 
permission to proceed to Africa if he thought proper. Moreover, as a 
consequence of successful intrigues upon the part of Fabius, money 
and the needful authority to raise fresh levies were both denied to the 
new Consul, who was, however, permitted to call for volunteers, and 
some 7,000 of these having quickly presented themselves he con- 
veyed them to Sicily, where he incorporated them in the forces already 
serving in that island. At this point we reach a remarkable feature of 
the development of the army of Zama, by the virtue of “moral effect” 
as utilised by a great leader of men. The survivors of the battle of 
Cannz had been deported to Sicily in disgrace, and there retained, 
serving in the army of which Scipio took over command. These 
men, burning to wipe away the stigma under which they were dying, ` 
at once saw in Scipio, whose fame resounded wherever Roman soldiers 
were stationed, the man amder whose leadership they might surely 
regain their reputations and win the right to return hom® in honour. 
Nor was Scipio loth to gratify them inthis. After rejecting, in their 
case as in others, allewho were medically or otherwise unfit, he gladly 
included the remainder in his reorganised legions, and devoted him- 
self with the happiest results to nourishing their thirst for glory. 
None at Zama, where all fought heroically, distinguished themselves 
more than did those who, under the rash and incompetent yano, had 
been so disastrously routed at Cannæ. 

Long before the expiration of Scipio’s Sicilian consulship, Fabius 
had begun intriguing for his recall, but the Senate and people were, 
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fortunately fer Rome, by this time convinced of the soundness of 
their young general’s views, and having re-appointed hım, as Pro- 
Consul, to the cotumand of the forces in Sicily, at, last frankly 
supported his projected descent upon Carthage. Protected by 
powerful fleets commanded by Scipio himself, Lelius (formerly his 
able lieutenant in Spain), Cato the future Censor, and Lucius (Scipio’s 
brother), the transports conveying the army at length set sail from 
' Liybæum, and without any interference by the‘enemy safely reached 
the coast of Tunis about Cape Bon, where the troops disembarked and 
at once constructed their camps. Now the final preparation of the 
army for the decisive contest with Hannibal was commenced. All 
that could be done by means of peace training had already been 
accomplished, but it remained to confirm in battle with the local levies 
the confidence in themselves and in their leader which needed only 
to be cemented by successful endurance of such tests. This was a 
part, and a most important one, of Scipio’s plan. By conquering 
Carthaginians fighting on their own soil the Roman soldiers were to 
learn to deem themselves invincible, more especially under a general 
who had never yet suffered defeat and who was in their eyes regarded 
as altogether matchless in arms; so that when Hannibal himself had 
arrived to oppose them they should even then have no fear of the 
result. The ancients, unlike ourselves, were accustomed to study 
history, and we may be sure that when Heraclius 800 years later 
carried the war into Persia in preference to engaging at once the 
Persian veterans encamped at Chalcedon, within sight of Constanti- 
nople, the happy inspiration which led to even more astonishing 
successes, achieved under far more difficult circumstances, was drawn 
from the example of Scipio. Both these great leaders first established 
the morale of their armies by combats with enemies of no more than 
ordinary calibre, and then led them, fortified by the confidence they 
had gained, to decisive battles against more formidable adversaries. 
Morale'is a plant which, having first been carefully rooted, will 
seldom fail to repay an hundredfold subsequent tending by skilful 
hands, 

The opportunities sought by Scipio were speedily at his disposal. 
In a combat between forces of advanced-guard cavalry, the Romans 
were victorious-near Utica. This success, comparatively insignificant 
though it was gave great encouragement to the soldiers, 
and in another action upon a more considerable scale, 
which took place a few days later, with still better results, 
their confidence became confirmed. Then quickly followed a ‘pitched 
battle, in which the combined forces of Asdrubal and Syphax, King of 
Numidia, were utterly defeated, with a loss of some 40,000 men. By 
dint of immense exertions Asdrubal and Syphax collected fresh 
armies, in that of the former being included a contingent of 4,000 
first-rate Spanish troops recently arrived, who in the succeeding battle 
behaved with astonishing gallantry and were slain almost to the last 
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man, after causing heavy losses to the Romans. Butsthe rout was, 
as before, complete, though the stand made by the Spaniards served 
well to delay the pursuit of the Carthaginian and*Numidian fugitives 
Of further opposition there was none, and city after city surrendered 
to the conquerors.) The Carthaginians then sued for peace, but mean- 
while anxiously awaited the arrival of Hannibal, whom they had 
recalled from Italy, and of Mago from the coast of Liguria,’ 
whither he had bee& sent on the first news of Scipio’s projected 
expedition, in the hope that by this diversion he might alarm the 
Romatis for their own security. 

Hannibal, having landed at Adrumentum in Barbary, gave his 
troops a few days’ rest after their voyage, and then rapidly advanced 
to Zama in conformity with constant and urgent appeals from the 
Senate of Carthage. Then came the decisive struggle, Scipio fighting, 
by the way, on a position selected by himself on Carthaginian 
territory, instead of assailing Hannibal upon a position selected by the 
latter in Italy. Scipio's “order of the day” was brief and to the 
point; he put the soldiers in mind of their victorious career in Spain 
and more recently in Africa, and pointed out that the “ruin and 
“spoils of Carthage, and their return into their country, were now 
“in their own hands.” AH this, as Livy tells us, “he said with the 
“air and tone of a conqueror.” Such, indeed, he was, and so his men 
regarded him. Confident in themselves, confident in their leader, by 
whom they knew that Hannibal’s proposals of peace had been proudly 
rejected, burning to revenge on Hannibal all the ills he had wrought 
during so many years in Italy, and to wipe out the defeats he had 
inflicted upon the Roman armies, it is not wonderful that the soldiers 
of Scipio first withstood steadfastly the furious onslaught of the 
desperate men who assailed them, and’ then, in turn assuming the 
offensive, swept them from the field, elephants, horse and foot, in such 
stern fashion that even flight availed but little to reduce the awful 
slaughter. For long the battle had raged with alternate, success, 
but the end, when it came, came swiftly enough The. Roman 
cavalry under Lzlius, together with the Numidians of Masinissa, after 
putting to flight the Carthaginian horsemen, charged the infantry 
unexpectedly in rear, and so decided the matter. No less than 20,000 
of the vanquished hostelay dead where they had fought, whilst of 
the Romans it is alleged that but 1,500 were slain. 

At Zama were opposed to one another the Napoleon and the 
Wellington of B.C..202. Scipio’s army, like that of Wellington, had 
fọught and beaten in many actions the armies of the opposing nation, 
though not under the command of their great leader. What was the 
result? In the eyes of the British soldier, Wellington, in those of 
the ‘Roman, Scipio, had become a general unconquerable by any on 
earth. The one was confident that he could beat any Frenchmen, by 
whomsoever commanded ; the other thought similarly of Carthaginians. 
The Romans and British fought with the courage of men who “fight 
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“to win” anq feel themselves able to win in whatever circumstances 
under such a general; but their opponents with the courage of those 
who know that thelr all depends upon the issue. The courage in the 
latter case is as great—perhaps even greater—in itself, but it is 
alloyed with anxiety, while the former is fortified with absolute con- 
fidence. The vanquished of Cannz were no less brave thar the 
victors of Zama, but the latter had learned, under a great captain, to 
believe themselves irresistible, and, as already pointed out, none 
behaved better at Zama than the old soldiers, the survivors of the 
disaster at Canne. Well indeed did Napoleon say, “In war the 
“moral is to the physical as three to one.” Let those who would 
endeavour to check the natural tendency of regiments that have made 
history to think much of themselves lay these things to heart! And, 
more important still, let it be learned that the British Empire can be 
safe only if its armies are capable of attacking the enemy. Offensive 
ee mere eo Pamela Deane: wanes 
victory in the event of war. 


IIL THE FOUNTAIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Wise men read and assimilate the lessons of ‘history, but fools 
ignore or misread them. The most dangerous of all fools is a man 
of much learning and eloquence who is a monomaniac in respect of 
his own infallibility. Wisdom in a general or ina statesman is never 
so well manifested as by choosing the best men for his assistants, 
and then making good use of their brains, subordinately to his own. 
Polybius, when advocating the study of history, cynically but most 
truly remarked that “there being two ways of learning and improving, 
“the one by one’s own experience and the other by that of others, it 
“is much wiser and more advantageous -to be taught by the errors of 
“others than by one’s own.” Fabius Maximus, upon the other hand, 
when seeking to refute the arguments of Scipio (who had quoted 
history in support of his projected expedition against Carthage), said : 
“Events teach only fools” This was mere sophistry, whereas 
Polybius spoke words of wisdom. A Varro, for example, might 
readily enough have become inspired to emulate the example of 
Agathocles of Syracuse, in an attempt to liberate his own country by 
a descent upon that of the invader; but afthough the forces at his 
disposal might have been abundantly adequate, and the opportunity 
never so favourable, could not have known how to direct the opera- 
tions with the necessary combination of boldness and discretion. The 
frog in the fable, jealously desirous of attaining the bulk of an ox, 
blew himself out until he burst in the attempt. „Similarly the records 
of brilliant exploits often tempt thoughtless men to their destruction ; 
but wise men zķink as they read, and know how to estimate their 
own potentialities. Nor was Fabius true to his own maxim when 
with naive inconsistency he bade Scipio be warned by the fate of 
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Regulus, “forgetting that Regulus failed not because he had carried 
the war to the gates of Carthage, but’ because, having arrived there, 
he encountered a better general than himseM, Xanthippus the 
Lacedzmonian, who defeated and captured him. Fabius having first 
predicated that only fools learn by “events,” then gravely argued that 
Scipio would be wise to allow himself to be guided by a particular 
event, regardless of all else but its disastrous character. The retort 
was obvious, and Sdpio failed not to employ it effectually. He 
pointed out that although his father and uncle had both been defeated 
and slain in the attempt, he himself had undertaken and consummated 
the conquest of Spain. “Why,” he asked, “should the defeat and 
“captivity of Regulus prevent me from going to Africa, since the 
“defeat and death of the two Scipios have not ‘prevented me from 
“going to Spain?” The soundest strategy may be rendered abortive, 
by inferior tactics, yet the failure of the methods employed invalidates 
not at all the merits of the original conception Had Regulus fought 
more skilfully, or had not the lying spirit of “improvident economy ” 
prompted the Senate to reduce the strength of the army in Africa, 
the conclusion of the First Punic war would have been as favour- 
able to the Romans as that of the Second, and the fame of Regulus, 
as a great leader, would have been established for ever; his only fault 
was that he suffered defeat, and that fault Scipio felt confident of his 
ability to avoid. Meanwhile, by attacking Carthage, the Romans ' 
would compel Hannibal to follow them thither, and to fight them on 
ground not chosen by himself but by Scipio. 

A conspicuous feature of the history of our own country is the 
incapacity of British Governments to profit by the lessons of the past. 
In many cases sheér ignorance resulting from gross neglect of study 
has been responsible for the errors committed; but in others, facts 
that were common knowledge have been even more inexcusably mis- 
interpreted or ignored. It is scarcely possible that no member of 
Mr. Pitt’s Cabinet was acquainted with the disastrous results of the 
expéditions sent by Cromwell to the West Indies; yet in spite of the 
absolute certainty that men would again die like flies among the 
swamps of those pestilential islands, our infatuated Government kept 
pouring troops into them year after year, totally regafdless of the fact 
that history was so lamentably repeating itself. Mr. Fortescue, in 
his extraordinarily able “History of the British Army,” estimates our 
losses in the West Indies, in dead and invalids, at not less than 
100,000 men! Half this number of soldiers, added to the Duke of 
York’s army in the Netherlands in 1793-1794, would have sufficed 
to overthrow the Revolutionary Government of France, and thus to 
save Europe from the miseries, and ourselves from the cost, of 
the great Napoleonic war. On entering upon and so obstinately 
prosecuting the West Indian Campaigns, Mr. Pitt pursued a doubly 
fatuous policy. Not only was it wicked thus to sacrifice needlessly 
the lives of so many brave officers and men, but had this so-called 
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statesman passessed even a modest acquaintance with the elementary 
principles of making war, he could not have failed to realise that 
possession of the islands he toveted could far more advaptageously be 
obtained by ultimately demanding their surrender as a prize of 
victorious war waged.in France herself. If, indeed, Fabius was right 
in asserting that only fools have need to be instructed by “events,” 
what to do and what to avoid—while wisdom, it is obviously inferred, 
can judge for itseli—how great must be the folly that is wholly 
impervious to the lessons taught by the errors of others! 

There had been in the history of England alone “events” 
sufficiently instructive to teach Pitt himself that a small army 
has especial need to concentrate its efforts upon some principal - 
objective; so that even if the West Indian Islands had been as 
healthy as the South African High Veldt, it would be giving hostages 
to fortune to detach troops to conquer them. Napoleon says, “Every 
“war should have a definite object and be conducted according to 
“the rules of the art. War should only be undertaken with forces 
“proportionate to the obstacles to be overcome.” Had Pitt been 
capable of understanding the importance of devoting the services of 
every soldier at his disposal to the task of “crushing in its cradle,” as 
Alison puts it, “the hydra of the French Revolution,” it was fully 
in his power to accomplish that object. Unfortunately for his 
country, Mr. Pitt himself, and also his admirers, mistook powerful 
oratory, coupled with unimpeachable patriotism, for statesmanship. 
There have been too many like cases, and no doubt will be in the 
future, so long as brilliancy in debate is accepted as sufficient 
qualification for Cabinet rank, and the results of pleasant dalliance 
with the belles lettres pass for knowledge of the world. Neither the 
wise nor the foolish can leam from “events” of which they know 
little or nothing, nor does it necessarily follow that a man of great 
learning is endowed also with a good understanding. An infallible 
memory is of comparatively small value unless the possessor of it is 
fully qualified, by natural ability and by experience, to make sound 
deductions from the facts noted and remembered. 

History is a fountain from which all who aspire to be the rulers of a 
natiof must drink deeply, if they would discreetly conduct the affairs 
of the State. There is in the rise and fall of great nations a wealth 
of “events,” by the study of which the s&crets of progress and of 
decline will be laid bare to the intelligent reader. It has been well 
said thdt “trade follows the flag,” and also that “nations are born in 
“war and expire in peace.” No nation has ever yet achieved, ‘and 
retained during a reasonable period of time, commercial greatness, 
nor will ever do so in the future, unless, as Bacon puts it, “the breed 
“and disposition of the people be stout and warlike . . . Money 
“is not the sinews of war (as it is trivially said), if the sinews of men’s 
“arms in a weak effeminate people are failing.” Yet the fate even of 
the most courageous and enterprising of nations is to a very great 
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extent in the hands of its rulers. It would be interesting to know 
how many members of the present or of the late Parliament have 
searched the pages of politico-military history, evem so far as to have 
cursorily r Alson’s “History of Modern Europe.” How can 
public men reconcile crass ignorance and neglect of mental prepara- 
tion with the decent discharge of their duties to the State? 
Nevertheless, it is true that “a people gets the kind of Government 
“it deserves.” Apparantly, therefore, judged historically, thé British 
nation has usually been in this respect remarkably undeserving of 
benefits. 

Blameworthy, however, as our legislators undeniably are, upon 
account of their neglect to study “strategical politics,” and thereby to 
render themselves efficient pilots of the ship of State, their guilt is 
no greater than that of the generals and staff officers, who not only 
fail in too many cases to learn from ancient and modern history— 
though the brains of some of them are saturated with historical facts 
—but are further accustomed to neglect contemporary military 
literature. For example, the system of field-entrenchments adopted 
by the Boers in South Africa was arta A as a complete 
novelty that nobody could reasonably have been expected to foresee. 
Yet the system by which we were surprised represented no more 
than a common-sense development-arising from the introduction of 
smokeless powder, and every artifice actually employed against our 
troops had been recommended in an article published in the “Broad 
“ Arrow ” more than seven years before the war! Need any more be 
said? Surely the facts speak for themselves. g 


IV. A PROBABLE FEATURE OF FUTURE WARS ` 


Modem armies are equipped with death-dealing weapons and 
appliances that are fully effective at distances far beyond those at 
which the generals of former eras were accustomed to finally complete 
their tactical dispositions for battle, and the rank and file of the 
present day ere intellectually far superior to their ancestors, owing 
to the great advances made in every State in national education. Yet 
there is no doubt whatever that the troops of one hundred or ‘more 
years ago were infinitely more efficient in all respects as fighting men. 
The comparative inferiority of the modern soldier is ngt, however, 
immediately discernible in contests between “armed nations,” for the 
simple reason that the forces of both sides being alike composed of 
imperfectly welded *materials, victory continues to reward the 
exertions of the more numerous or better-commanded army— 
assuming, approximately, equal valour and opportunities—just as in 
the days of old when quality was more highly esteemed than quantity. 
But in the case of the British Army, constantly engaged now as here- 
tofore in small wars, the deterioration is far more easy of detection. 
It can scarcely have escaped notice that the strength of the forces 
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more recently employed by us for the punishment of savage or other 
minor opponents has invariably been much greater than would in 
former times have been considered sufficient for enterprises of 
corresponding importance, 

“Regrettable incidents” are of course as old as war itself. Even 
Rome, at the very zenith of her power, enjoyed no immunity either 
from petty or from really serious disasters. The legions of Crassus 
and of Varus, for example, succumbed to the Parthians and Germans 
respectively, and our own army has similarly met with numerous 
misfortunes. Yet the fact nevertheless remains that the achievement 
of the apparently impossible, by dint of sheer valour and discipline, 
in face of tremendous odds and in spite of the most adverse conditians, 
ig now tacitly admitted to be a lost art, and greater numbers are 
consequently substituted for the superior quality which formerly 
sufficed. Small wars have thus become proportionately more 
expensive. We have only to recall how Sir Harry Smith, at Boom- 
plaatz, in 1848, roughly ousted from a very formidable position a Boer 
force better armed than, and almost as numerous as, his own, in order 
to realise that there must have been something wrong with our Army 
in South Africa during the late war. Albeit, I am confident that the 
conscript soldiers of France or Germany would have fared far worse 
against the Boers than did our own troops, even had the former been 
present in considerably larger numbers. The British Army, however. 
inferior it may be to what it was under Wellington in the Peninsula, 
has actually deteriorated far less than others; simply because, 
compared with the soldiers of the Continent, ours are “long service” 
men. In our case, the enterprising valour of youth is still to some’ 
extent supported, in dangerous emergencies, by the steadfast courage 
of veterans saturated with the glorious traditions of their regiments 
and confident of their ability to equal or surpass the greatest exploits 
of the past. Endurance is the child of discipline, and the latter 
cannot be present in perfection unless its bonds are entwined with 
lofty sentiment capable of mvoking freely the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Had the heroes who won undying fame at Albuera, Waterloo and 
Inkerman been soldiers of the twentieth century type, the results of 
those marvellous battles would have been far less gratifying to our 
national pride. And yet those men were, not individually braver 
than their great grandsons serving to-day in the same distinguished 


‘regiments. The question is: Can we revive the standard of fighting 


efficiency formerly attained by our Army? Such a revival does not 
seem at all impracticable, and should it indeed be consummhted, the 
results might be of almost immeasurable importance to the future 
of our Empire. 

General von der Goltz, in his “Nation in Arms,” the latest edition of 
which has recently been trenslated into English by Mr. Karl von 
Donat, says: “Looking forward into the future, we seem to feel the 


_ “coming of a time when the armed millions of the present will have 
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“played out their part A new Alexander will arise who, with a 
“small body of well-equipped and skilled warriors, will drive the 
“impotent hordes before him, when in their eagetness to multiply 
“they shall have overstepped all proper bounds, lost internal 
“cohesion, and, like the Green Banner Army of China, become 

“transformed into a numberless, but effete host, of Philistmes.” Von 
der Goltz does not suggest the early coming of the event thus fore- 
shadowed, but looking ifito the future, with the eye of a great soldier- 
prophet, he discerns, although yet dimly, the advent of another era 
in which history will but repeat itself. To ourselves the lesson of 
this imagination is perfectly obvious We have in the past, from 
Crecy onwards, time after time successfully opposed small forces of 
superlative quality to immensely superior numbers. Thus we won 
our Empire, and by similar action we may reasonably hope to retain 
it. But we must prepare our army accordingly. ` 

The burden of universal service bears heavily upon the nations of 
Europe, who endure it only as a lesser evil than lying defenceless 
before their enemies, and already they are seeking to reduce the 
pressure by means of shorter and shorter periods of service with the 
colours. The Continental armies of to-day appear to the casual 
observer as well trained as formerly, and it is quite certain that the 
state of readiness for immediate mobilisation, and: for attempts to 
seize initial advantages, is in France and Germany as complete as the 
wit of man is likely to make it. The generals and staff officers, 
moreover, are men whose practical education for war has been most 
carefully attended to. Yet the conscript soldier on the completion of 
his two years’ service in the ranks is like a plant that has been 
“forced.” He has been “crammed” with knowledge but lacks 
experience. He has learned, so far as possible, what he ought to do 
in various circumstances, but has not had time to acquire the “instinct 
“to do the right thing,” without having to think about it An 
emergency for him presents a problem to be solved, not an inspiration 
for immediate action. He is not a soldier in the true sense of the 
term, but a militarised civilian; he obeys orders either from a desire . 
to do right or from fear of punishment, not because obedience 
has become a part of his very nature. The period of service of the 
conscript is one continuqps trial of mental and bodily endurance, 
during which he has to Jearn as much as possible of what the soldiers 
of the past learned, gradually, with comparative ease—apart from 
actual drill—by assogiation with veterans who, having spent half a 
lifetime iħ the ranks, could teach them by example; whereas the 
“old soldiers” of to-day are almost entirely men who have served 
only one year longer than the recruits themselves, and though they 
have acquired much knowledge as the result of the assiduous 

“cramming ” to which they have been subjected, lack anderstanding, 
experience, and the Aadit of discipline. : 

Let us for a moment imagine a British Army composed of men 
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trained ups to the modern equivalent of Moore’s famous Shorncliffe 
Brigade, the future Light Division in the Peninsula, and having the 
same average length of service. The units of such an army, though 
time after time subjected to heavy losses in action, could, with the 
same ease as in Peninsula days, assimilate draft after draff sent to 
replace the casualties, and like the contents of the *widow’s cruse,” 
continye reliable as ever; the old leaven would always be there to 
leaven all that might be mingled with it. We hear much of the 
difficulties of training in the United Kingdom, and of the absolute 
necessity for short service in order to produce Reserves. As regards 
the latter, it is one of the great aims of Mr. Haldane’s present policy 
to provide additional Reservists for the Regulars from the semi- 
civilian sources of the national army. It is only needful to go one 
step further and look to the same spring for the entire supply. Once 
more then might our Regular Army be a strictly professional one, “fit 
“to go anywhere and to do anything.” As regards the question of 
training, this is what the late Colonel Henderson said of the Shorn- 
cliffe-trained soldiers of the Light Division: “It should never be 
“forgotten that on such ground as was available near an ordinary 
“English station, Sir John Moore’s command was so trained that in 
“a far more difficult country, a country of rocks and ravines, of lofty 
“precipices and barren uplands, neither officers nor men were ever 
“caught at a disadvantage.” These words are strictly true; General 


` Craufurd himself was indeed “caught at a disadvantage” on the Coa, 


and succeeded in jeopardising the lives and liberty of those under his 
command ; but, as Napier tells us, “the quickness and knowledge of 
“the battalion officers remedied the faults of the general” Does it 
involve too great a stretch of imagination to suggest that with soldiers 
of similar quality, and even with a lesser genius than Wellington to 
direct them in war, certainly without the equivalent of “Macedonia’s 
“madman,” we might cheerfully confront Continental odds of two or 
even three to one, and with our “small body of well-equipped and 
“skilful warriors,” drive from the field, in one tumultuous rout, the 
“impotent hordes” of half-trained conscripts? At Assaye three- 
fougths of Wellesley’s army consisted of native troops, individually 
no braver than the other natives opposed to them, yet in spite of 
numerical odds of ten to one against the trained and disciplined 
soldiers, the latter won a most decisive victory, inflicting enormous 
losses upon the enemy at no excessive cost to themselves. What 
troops have done, other troops can do if only they.are of the same 
quality. Our men are what they always have been; let ds therefore 
look to it that we make them as good soldiers, so that with our 
comparatively small army we may have no need to fear the result 
when the day of trial comes, as come it will, sooner, it is to be feared, 
than we are likely to be quite ready to meet it 


A. W. A. POLLOCK. 
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RT for Art's sake ” could only have become a proverb when its 
meaning was already dead. The sheer delight in loveliness 

as an end in itself has no place in the twentieth century. There have 
been those who have cared for nothing so much as the beauty of a line 
or a curve; who have put their soul into perfection of phrase and 
cadence; who have found that things, persons and forms are lovely . 
because they are what they are and therefore are lovely. The cloud 
has. been beautiful because it has colour and form and it is a cloud; 
the nymph has the loveliness of human lines against the background 
of water or wood, and she is a nymph; the black ship upon the Ægean 
spreads its sails and has the glory ofa ship. To some people the fond 
portrayal of the thing of beauty has been enough; their craftsmanship 
has been spoken of as classicism, and contrasted with that which is 
known as romanticism. And yet, to the Greek, art was always much 
more than form, and life more than matter. Behind the broad expanse 
of the sky he saw the mighty shape of Zeus ; the sweetness of harmony 
and of music could not be explained without Apollo and his lyre; and 
the virginal beauty of the City of Athens could not be conceived with- 
out the goddess who presided from the Acropolis, Behind all lovely 
things and objects of worship lay the mystery of the human foym, 
because to the Greeks the ultimate miracle of existence was man, with 
all his possibilities of harmonjous action, of feeling and of thought. ` If 
critics have been wont to contrast classicism with romanticism that is 
not because the Classics were content with mere beauty whilst the 
tomanticists sought the added wonder of suggestion; but because 
they wondered in different ways. ‘To the Greek all miracle and all 
perfection lay in the ever-baffling mystery of the human person, so that 
if a sky or a ship or a poem seemed miraculously beautiful, it was 
with the miraculous beauty of a human beihg—and surely this was 
-why the Greeks excelled before all things in sculpture. But the 
romanticist, wearied of human nature and perhaps disillusioned, presses 
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on to the more distant mystery of life and pursues further his quest of 
the unknown that lies behind the known. That which makes him feel 
is not so directly presented to the senses; and when # is presented, it 
is not so much sight and sound that please, as something significant and 
obscure, of which the sight or the sound'is but a symbol and a hint. 

But romance, in the broad sense in which,I may venture to use the 
term, is not confined to the old romaunts nor to the works of the 
romanticists, nor to any other single clas of literature which has 
appropriated the name. It implies the state of mind in which we 
approach life and literature, and see the world transformed before us, 
so that it is intense and alive and responsive to the thrill of the soul 
which by its very nature cries out for more than concrete pleasures, for 
more than the beauty which is mere beauty of husk and shell. It is 
that which makes literature surpass learning, and distinguishes inspired . 
literature from that which is merely elegant and graceful; in life it is 
that which gives subtlety and fineness to the spirit so that the sensitive 
and apprehensive man is not in the same category as the mere man of 
affairs. It is not learning, or knowledge, or practical judgment, or 
elegance, or culture ; yet when added to these it is the quality by virtue 
of which genius excels ability. 

But the point I wish to insist upon now is that we have here a test 
by which to try literature. It is not perhaps a final and absolute test 
by which all literature has been and must inevitably be tried; for we 
have seen that we can imagine an age which found “delight in loveli- 
“ness as an end in itself,” to whose art therefore the presence or 
absence of a romantic quality would be no criterion; and such an art 
would make no appeal to experiences hidden in the soul But with 
the advent of science, metaphysics and psychology, and the practical 
analogues of these studies, we have come, like Adam after the Fall, 
into a state of knowledge which is altering our susceptibilities and our 
artistic standpoints. A thing is for us no longer merely a thing; we 
cannot help looking for the further sense of the myriad things which 
lie behind it, and this again leads us to a deeper mystery which defies 
solution. Here, perhaps, is the explanation of the weakness and 
tawdriness of modern decorative art, that there is nothing in merely 
decorative art which can satisfy the deeper craving, so that those who 
pursue it do so too often mechanically, without enthusiasm, and merely 
in accordance with tradition. It is no longer the scientist and the 
metaphysician only who seek for causes; the tendency to seek for 
causes has been popularised, and the mind becomes more and more 
ee just in proportion as physical science continues to explain 

e things in terms of others) The mar of letters or the artist can 
onli hope to succeed, in the highest sense of the term, according as he 
probes beyond and behind the visible world of fact, and touches the 
mysterious springs of personality and soul, carrying us on into a world 
of spiritual adventure. 
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This is what I mean by saying that romance, spiritual romance, 
becomes a test by which we may try art and literature. It enables us 
to see why most of us must be less satisfied by the’ poetry of Pope 
than that of Wordsworth or Browning ; or, to take the case of pictorial 
art, why those who may be much pleased by the paintings of such 
different artists as Reynolds or Leighton will never derive the same 
satisfaction and contentment from them as they will from many ipferior 
craftsmen. Carlyle was Mhinking of the same quality when he spoke 
of “soul” or “intenseness,” words which unfortunately have been 
vulgarised by loose usage. Nor is it sufficiently expressed by the 
word mysticism, sometimes used! in this connection, a term which has 
properly a narrower meaning of its own, and stands to “romance” in 
the relation of species to genus. 

It has already been suggested that this romance may not only be 
taken as the criterion of certain literature and art, but also of a certain 
life; and that the persons who live this life are specially needed to-day 
to assert the claims of -untrammelled imagination against the forces of 
scientific and practical materialism. We need more romance just 
because science, in its early stage, has made romance harder. Modern 
literature needs more of the true romance, because amid our utilitarian 
surroundings a greater spiritual force is needed to break through the 
crust of sceptical common sense. Triflers there may be in hundreds 
who will amuse without ever satisfying ; or imitators of the old writers 
who fail to convince because they have not seen the uselessness of 
pouring new wine into old bottles ; and there may be sincere souls who 
with the best intentions succumb to the debauching modern influence. 
And so the craving after a more significant life, a more significant art 
and.literature, increases and is intensified in proportion as life and art 
become more insignificant in their overwhelming materialism. Our 
very self-consciousness has made us demand a deeper consciousness. 
Tightly bound as we are in rules and laws, we are obeying a true 
impulse when we reject old standards and permit the caprice of 
individuals. i 

For our science, and philosophers, and inventions, and manufactures 
and infinite complexities have conspired to make us discontented 
even if we have not actually more cause for misery. The towns were 
only beginning to be huge and hideous when the ‘Lake poets urged 
us to seek the solace of nature, and now it seems that Nature has 
become harder and harder to find. The country has receded and red 
villas and chimneys have taken its place, and even where it remains it 
has lost its Simplicity by the invasion of townsmen with their motor- 
cars, their hoardings and their outlandish dress. The towns them- 
selves have been filled with people whose eyes have been opened to 
the uncouthness of their surroundings, who finding their dim aspira- 
tions unfulfilled perforce drug themselves with spurious amusements 
and frantic occupations. The intellectual and artistic classes are 
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often worse off than their less self-conscious neighbours, for they have 
aspirations which are harder to satisfy, and they must needs deaden 
the craving with ‘artificial and noxious drugs. 

The great evil of our age is that we are Sai) and terribly 
aware of evil. We have studied modern society and we have studied 
ideals of good sufficiently to know the monstrous discrepancy between 
the two. We have come into “feelings,” as Mr. Hardy says of 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, “which might almost have been called 
“those of the age—the ache of modernism,” and there is not always 
at hand a poet of whom we can say, as Tess says of Angel Clare, 
“But yom, sir, can raise up dreams with your music, and drive all such 
“horrid fancies away.” The “Sixth Standard training” is enough, 
without the University, to make us conscious, self-conscious, and 
sceptical. í 

I have ‘quoted Mr. Thomas Hardy. But of what avail is it to quote 
one, two or twenty writers, when five modern books out of ten reflect 
this same spirit of protest against an unsatisfying world? Questioning 
and dotbt, and the discontent which results therefrom, afford the 
perpetual theme of the moralist, the social reformer, the man-about- - 
town, the artisan, and perhaps even the peasant. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has often written on this modern habit of doubt, which he contrasts 
with that of the old sound dogmatism :— 


What is the use of our complaining that our Parliamentary leaders 
do not make a success of Parliament; that our Churchmen do not 
make a success of the Church; that even our revolutionists do not 
make a success of revolution? We have encouraged our Parlia- 
mentacians to doubt everything, including Parliament We have 
encouraged our Churchmen to doubt everything, including the 
Church. We have encouraged our revolutionists to talk about 
evolution, We have encouraged our worldlings to doubt even the 
world. 


Amid the groans and protests and the feeble attempts at alleviation, 
the idea is being pressed in upon us that the men of the last century 
have brought things to such a pass for us that the world as it is is 
almost intolerable. We have come to disbelieve in the success of our 
sci€nce, our improvements, our institutiops, our civilisation, and the 
literature and art which builds itself up on all these. Some, of the 
earth, earthy, are content to acquiesce in the chaotic combination of 
splendour and squalor which everywhere recurs in modern life. Some 
hate the artificialities which it engenders, but are not vigorous enough 
to combat it. Some, again. seek a refuge from the tumultuous scene by 
turning to other atmospheres of distant times or distant /places, 
‘burying their heads like ostriches in the calm of a University, or, it 
may be, stopping their ears to all but the refrains of ancient music; it 
‘may be, flying literally or in imagination to the gorgeous peoples and 
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cities of the Orient, or the wilds where primitive people and beasts 
still live in reverent terror of the unknown. Some, more bold if not 
more imaginative, face the turmoil, “confronting,” 4s Walt Whitman 
puts it; “the growing arrogance of realism,” and attempting’ to check 
the outward symptoms without always seeing that the canker is 
inward and spiritual Others there are who play with pleasant 
Utopian dreams, conscious of the growing evil and expecting to avert 
it by agreeable ingenuities. And there are yet others who have 
contracted the disease of modernism in its most virulent form, and 
having accepted with open eyes the grossness, the artificialities, the 
jin-de-sidcle weariness, the materialism, hedonism, and all the supreme 
selfishness, not only accept them but revel in them, wallow in them, 
soak themselves in them; and when they are labelled “Decacents,” 
they take it as a compliment. 

He is happy indeed who does not understand what I hdve sought 
to suggest rather than to explain; for, after all, it is a matter of 
feeling. If he has not felt London, Paddington, Islington, Mayfair, 
Wales and Bedfordshire—as William Blake might have summed up 
the modern Albion—if he has not felt these and all the other facts 
of our over-developed community shaking and shivering in self- 
conscious postures, groaning in the agonies either of actual physical 
pain or the self-imposed torture of affectation, then he belongs to the 
happy few who have not been compelled to witness the “ache of 
“modernism.” But if he has witnessed it, and lived in it, and has 
some spark of virility’in him, then from his soul he must protest 
against it, fly from it, or, better still, combat and transform it in the 
light of a new reason and a new romance. If a man, seeing this, and 
living it, can still in his works “justify the ways of God to men,” 
then he has a spirit within him which, with a little knowledge, a 
little energy, a little hope, may make him the exponent of.a new 
movement in art and literature. 

It would take greater space than is here at my disposal to show 
that there are traces of such a force in contemporary literature: that 
if that force grows and continues, it may serve to humanise and 
spiritualise the modern world, and turn it from its despair; and that it 
will do so in the courageous, transcendent spirit of a romance, which 
admits the developed consgiousness and yet travels to the thresfold 
of the infinite And it will do so not necessarily in thè spirit of 
mysticism, which is often delusion, but in the spirit of wonder, fear 
and reverence. . 

I am net, of course, suggesting that there is one and only one 
critical canon which should be applied to all literature and art. It is, 
perhaps, the strength of our modern literature that it reveals a 
generous diversity; that ıt contains numberless types and styles ; that 
it imitates accurately, and occasionally strikes out a fresh and original 
vein. I am not suggesting that the comedy of Mr. Pett Ridge can 
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be subjected to the same critical tests as the.tragedy of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, or that Miss Corelli should be asked to reveal the same 
qualities as Mr. Shaw or Mr. Yeats. Yet, just as weeare capable of 
saying that each of these writers is or is not satisfying in the most 
complete sense of the term, so we may find it useful to name that 
quality in them which makes them satisfy us We may estimate 
them under innumerable heads, according to their respective literary 
merits, and consider their style, technique,* teachings, significances 
and individual excellences. Nevertheless, amid all diversity we may 
look for a common ground of excellence, as represented by their 
relation to what J have ventured to call “romance.” 


R. A ScoTr-JAMES. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


Y the courtesy of the Editor of this REVIEW an opportunity is 
B given of stating the Presbyterian position in regard to the 
ish University question and of suggesting the reasons that have 
been more or less influential in determining that position, The 
word “Presbyterian” will convey that it is not purely academical 
differences that are to be considered, for although it is clear from 
| the recently printed evidence that the government of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is in clamant need of reform, the churches are concerned 
with other difficulties as well: and indeed on the question’ of the 
‘ possible widening of the usefulness of Dublin University the recent 
Commission expressly asked for the views of the large religious bodies 
of the country. The position of these churches in regard to Trinity 
College is not unlike that of the average English Nonconformist in 
regard to the Anglican voluntary school; and just as the Noncon- 
formist does not wish his child to be made ready for the English 
Church, so the Irish householder, Roman Catholic or Presbyterian, 
does not desire his son to be subjected to the predominating 
influences of episcopacy in Trinity College. It is not the case of an 
institution that is frankly denominational—not a Maynooth or Magee 
College—nor is it that of a purely non-denominational foundation, 
such as we are familiar with in the recent developments in England 
and Wales; it is the case,of an institution that, with public entlow- 
ments, is yet so embedded in a particular ecclesiasticak soil as to 
render its relation to the community at large one-sided and partial. 
A brief explanatqry reference to the history of this College 
may be “found to bear on the case. From the „beginning of 
the seventeenth century to the middle of the nineteenth Dublin 
University was, with small exception, the only place of higher 
education in the country, and for all that time, notwithstanding 
one or two abortive attempts in the way of extension, Trinity 
College practically constituted the University. Further, what- 
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ever may have been the scope of the original foundation, it will 
scarcely be denied that throughout nearly all this period Trinity 
existed for the Benefit of students who were members of the 
Established Church. No doubt students who were outside the 
Establishment were to be found in Trinity—some of them we are 
assured eyen held prizes—but it was illegal, and the necessary 
connivance and concealment were not calculated to have a good effect. 
Professor Dixon, a Tmnity student, who has reeently written a history 
of the College, says, “The statutes from the beginning of the 
“seventeenth century had been so framed as practically to exclude 
“both Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters from the Scholar- 
“ships and Fellowships.” “That previous to 1794” (when a partial 
admission was,given) “Roman Catholics could and did receive their 
“education at Trinity College, although they could not graduate, nor 
“abtain any of the higher distinctions, is certain. Whatever may 
“have been the motives of the authorities in thus violating the spirit 

“and letter of the statutes—and it is not urged that proselytism may 
“not have entered into the mental scheme of some—Trinity College, 
“at least, added nothing on its own initiative at any period of its 
“history to the intolerable burden of Roman Catholic Ireland.” 
Without troubling about the strict accuracy of the last statement in 
this passage the general meaning is plain, that the letter and spirit 
of the statutes were violated in admitting Roman Catholics to 
education in Trimty and that proselytism was one of the motives of 
the authorities; but to give a fuller picture of the condition of things: 
a few sentences are added from Heron’s “Constitutional History of 
“Trinity College.” Heron had felt the shoe pinch In 1843 he 
gained a scholarship at Trinity; being a Roman Catholic and refusing 
to take the sacrament according to the forms of the Established 
Church, he was disqualified He had the case argued in several 
courts and was beaten Then he appealed to a wider circle in his 
“History,” which was published in 1848 at the expense, we read 
in the preface, of James Heywood, a Member of Parliament, who is 
honourably known in connection with the early efforts to, nationalise 
the old English Universities. Heron sketches the usage of Trinity: 
“Catholics were permitted to enter College because the fees which 
“they paid were profitable to the Fellowg and because there was 
“hope that they might see the error of their ways and, become good 
“Protestants; although, by sanctioning such admission, the Fellows 
“violated both the spirit and the letter of thejr oaths, and of the 
“Jaws imposed by the Charter of 13 Car. I. The systen! worked 
“thus: As long as a man did not show any talent no notice was 
“taken of him; he came, paid his fees, received his education, and 
“departed in peace; but if he did exhibit any ability his tutor, in all 
“probability, advised him to réad for scholarship. There was no oath 
“at which he need be alarmed. The disagreeable necessity of taking 
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“the sacrament was not enforced. Thus many were.reconciled to 
“the duties which have been imposed upon scholars by the bye-laws 
“passed by the Board” (such as going to chapel), “whilst in their 
“hearts they may have been Catholics. There was also the chance 
“of the scholars remaining in His new religion, then the sole way to 
“wealth and power. But suppose further ability were displayed, and 
“that he read for Fellowship, and obtained it, then he was compelled 
“to take solemn oafhs, and irrevocably renounce the Catholic 
“religion. Trinity College was thus managed on the principle of a 
“net. All Catholics were permitted to enter; the smaller fry and 
“the lesser talents were allowed to escape, but the good fish were 
“detained for ever. Even now, at this present time” (1848), “when, 
“previous to scholarship, the sacrament of the Church has to be 
“swallowed by the conscience of the apostate, these conversions 
“frequently happen In former times, when the transition was less 
“abrupt and more palatable, they must have been far more numerous.” 

It may be assumed that during the period covered by these remarks 
not all the Irish Roman Catholics who sought higher education were 
content to run such nsks, and there is no doubt that a considerable 
number of the Ulster Presbyterians repaired to the Scottish 
Universities, especially Glasgow. Their ministers, notably in the 
troubles that were constantly recurring to such Protestants as would 
not conform to the Establishment, were largely recruited from 
Scotland. 

Looking back over the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is 
a remarkable fact, and probably with few parallels in the history of 
civilised nations, that for so long a time the vast majority of the 
Irish people were shut out from higher education in their own land 
or allowed in after the degrading fashion that is described by Heron 
and admitted by MacNeile Dixon, while the sons of the Establish- 
ment were so amply provided for. On the side of the small minority 
all was preference, authority, endowment; on the side of the bulk of 
the people the crumbs that might fall from the rich man’s table. 
And another thing to be noted—and this is as characteristic of 
England as of Ireland—is, that when the monopoly comes at last to 
~ be dealt with it is in such a hesitatmg and piecemeal fashion that 
reform is robbed of thes grace and fulness that would make it a 
grateful recollection. No doubt the establishment of relfgion by law 
has much to answer for when a man like Mr. Gladstone, who, what- 
ever his shortcomings, was as a rule nobly responsive to a clear call 
of justice, could permit himself (in the middle of the last century) to 
argue that “it was a fair and just demand on the part of the Church 
“of England that the governing body in her University and her 
“Colleges should be composed of ber members.” 

The chief attempts to improve this state cf matters were, first, the 
admission in 1793 of Roman Catholics to the education and degrees, 
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without the hgnours and emoluments, of Dublin University; secondly, 
the foundation, half a century later, of the Queen’s Colleges and 
Queen’s University’ to meet the requirements of the general public, 
especially Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, and to meet these 
requirements on the footing that ıt would be best, in view of the deep 
divisions that separated people in religion, for the churches to carry 
on denominational work for themselves and for the State to legislate 
on those questions in which all citizens had a eommon interest; then 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1873, which was defeated; and finally the 
destruction of the Queen’s University and establishment of the Royal 
by the Disraeli Government which was formed in 1874 and stood 
for the dexterous propping up of church monopolies. The abolition 
of tests in Trinity in 1873 may also be noted. 

By far the most important of these changes was the establishment, 
after 250 years, of a second university in Ireland. It was a confession 
that Trinity as it stood for the greater part of that period could not 
be constituted the one university for the country, nor has the con- 
cession of 1873 any more than that of 1793 touched the heart of the 
difficulty. The second university, though it has been mangled and 
torn, came to stay, and it must be considered in regard to any fresh 
development of higher education. The first question is, Did it justify 
its existence? It is of course an old story that the Roman Catholic 
bishops pronounced the new colleges dangerous to faith and morals, 
but that deliverance, with all respect, does not settle the whole 
question. It may be fairly asked whether in the early appointments 
and offices members of the largest church were not unduly left out of 
account—as a matter of fact they neither were nor are included in 
any just proportion—but it is scarcely fair to say that the Roman- 
Catholics, even with State provision for deans of residences and 
larger representation in the teaching staff, were bound to be 
satisfied, The new colleges, which they might naturally be expected 
to dominate’so far as members and professors were concerned, were 
relegated to such distant parts of Ireland as Cork and Galway, the 
capital being reserved for Trinity; in comparison with the endow- 
ments and prestige of the Dublin College they were poor and feeble, 
and from the first they were only as upper schools to the other 
institution, without any recognition of examinations, class attendance, 
or degrees. *As a settlement of the claim of the bulk of the Irish 
people, if they had been Protestants, the Queen’s University would 
have been thought ridiculous. Yet there never was any ban put upon 
Roman Catholic students attending the new colleges, and, as 4 matter 
of fact, there are to-day in the professions and offices of trust and 
influence all over the Empire large numbers of Roman Catholics 
who received their education in these “dangerous” foundations. 
Undoubtedly the Presbyterians, in proportion to their numbers, made 
fuller use of the colleges. Under the National Board they had 
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grown accustomed to what was called united secular and moral and 
separate religious instruction, a system which, though perhaps not 
au fond anybody’s ideal, yet in a country deeply divided in religious 
questions possesses the indispensable characteristic of fairness; there 
was a succession of gifted and devoted teachers; many honourable 
openings were offered, and it became less common to have recourse 
to Glasgow or Edinburgh. A great many Episcopalians alsq received 
a sound education at uch smaller expense than ın Trinity. On the 
whole the Queen’s University must be ranked as highly successful. 
The attendance figures, taken from Dr. McKeown’s tables, go to prove 
this : 


COMPARISON OF DUBLIN AND QUEEN’S UNIVERSITIES. 


QUESEN’S, DUBLIN. 
STUDENTS IN‘ATTENDANCE. STUDENTS ON ROLL» 
' (Many not in Attendance.) 
T807 sever te ineine FO? | EEEREN EEEN 1,298 
TOBY. Arines rarei DIBA. coineta 1,235 


The Royal University, although a shapeless and straggling body, 

indefensible on various grounds and only intended to be temporary, 
' has nevertheless a large constituency. 

The one-sided and partial nature of this development demonstrates 
the need for legislation. The exclusion of Trinity College from the 
consideration of the Robertson Commission rendered another Com- 
mission necessary, and a majority of the new Commission, having all 
the facts before them, have declared that one University with con- 
stituent colleges is the best settlement of the question. His Majesty's 
Government has followed on these lines, going so far indeed as to say 
that no other solution would be entertained by it. The different 
churches have been therefore constrained to give Mr. Bryce’s scheme 
their best attention. It is gratifying to be able to say that Presbyterian 
opinion has been for years steadily settling in the direction of such a 
scheme. To most members of the Assembly this ıs the boldest and most 
comprehensive and in its general features much the best settlement 
ever presented to the British people. The Presbyterians are neither 
the majority of the people of the country, nor have they the backing 
of the predominant parteer across the channel, but notwithstanding 
they are anxious to present their views and help if they’can towards 
a final-settlement. We venture to submit and support some of the 
more important resolutions passed by the General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church last June. : 

. The first issue raised in the Assembly is contained in the resolution 
“that the proposal of the Government to establish one sole University 
“for Ireland, with constituent colleges, if carried out on academic and 
“non-sectarian lines and with due regard to the status and interests of 
“the colleges concerned, would form the basis of a satisfactory settle- 
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“ment.” Ag persistent efforts have been made to destroy the value 
of this deliverance, it may be right to say that the first amendment, 
which excluded Trinity College from the scheme, was defeated by 
224 votes to 154, a majority which, if one may compare small things 
with great, would easily have ensured the passing of the most 
revolutionary Irish measure ever proposed by Mr. Gladstone. Two 
other amendments, practically covering the same ground as the first, 
were refused by about 2 to 1, As the decision is quite in line with 
the position taken by the Court in recent years it did not surprise 
any member, and its validity and unmistakable character are quite 
beyond question. 

As to the reasons, there is first the argument that Trinity College 
was founded to be the mother of a University, and with the instances 
of such federal Universities at the time as Oxford, and especially 
Cambridge, which in so many ways influenced the Dublin foundation, 
there is little doubt that that was the original intention. Occasional, 
although unsuccessful, attempts were made in the way of this 

on. 

But the federal system, we are told, is utterly discredited nowadays. 
This is said in face of the fact that London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham and Wales, institutions that must comprehend the lion’s share 
> of the higher education of England, are federal universities. But 

there is Victoria, we are told, which was once federal and is now 
broken up into four universities. There are one or two criticisms to 
be offered on the Victoria argument. First, the communities of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire which support the new universities are in 
a very different position, as regards wealth, numbers and trained 
public spirit, from the Irish provincial centres. As names to conjure 
with, Liverpool and Manchester are somewhat more potent than 
Cork, Galway, or even Belfast. And it is to be remembered that, 
while strong enough to be independent, these universities continue to 
maintain a common academical ground) They have the same 
standard for matriculation, which is fixed by a common board. In 
this they approach the Scotch universities, which are all but a federa- 
_tion,,for it is possible for a student to pass from one to another of 
them without losing his previous attendances or examinations, and, in 
constquence, the: feeling of inferiority and academical and social 
reproach is*done away with. Has Dublin University ever moved in 
this direction? Surely not. The members of the Commission of last 
year, most of whom were very friendly to Trinity, ventured 
unanimously to suggest that between that college and the rfew one to 
be founded in Dublin there should be the same relation, f.e, mutual 
recognition and co-operation. This justice or charity, whichever it 
was, did not travel beyond the capital. 
There is, moreover, a certain hollowness in the argument against 
one sole and federal university in Ireland. Some of the opponents. 
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of Mr. Bryce’s plan are graduates of the old Queen’s University, which’ 
comprehended three colleges. Some of them were. recommending 
quite recently  re-organised and properly endowed Royal with con- 
stituent Colleges. Both the recent Commissions, and both the 
majority and minority of the later one, recommend federal ‘univer- 
sities, There is a large preponderance of support for the federal 
solution of the question if you leave out Trinity College, but it seems 
to be the merest truism to say that if this solution be good and 
necessary for Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, it can hardly be 
so bad for Protestant Episcopalians The real meaning of this 
palpable contradiction in the way of argument is that nobody really 
believes Ireland to be fit for three or four universities, but that the 
old and wealthy institution must be protected at all hazards. 

Protected from what? one goes on to ask. It would be interesting 
to know what vital injury is done to Trinity if it be associated with 
other colleges in one Irish University. No money is taken away. 
The internal government, type and speciality of any kind remain 
untouched. Is it the degradation of Oxford and Cambridge that 
small and poor foundations are here and there associated in the degree 
examinations with those that are rich and powerful? Outsiders have 
heard often of prominent characteristics that have differentiated such 
colleges as Christ Church, Balliol and Oriel from one another, while 
there remained the University, the common mother of them all Is 
there no room for types in Ireland? 

As to the depreciation of their degree which Trinity people seem to 
dread so much, there is no great danger. Probably, at the present 
moment, there is little difference in academic value between the 
degrees of the Royal University and those of Trinity, and the 
advocates of a high standard may fairly count on the support of the 
most influential members of the bodies that will come in under the 
more comprehensive scheme. This probability is partly based on the 
history of the students of the Queen’s and Royal, who for fifty years 
have justified their traming in many a keen competition in the 
professions and public service, both at home and abroad, and have 
extorted reluctant commendation from many a hostile quarter. As to | 
the prestige (meaning antiquity, well-known names, and so forth), it is 
not an unmixed quantity, agd men who have been unjustly kept oft of 
the benefit of it will not be very fervent in its praises. Mé6st persons 
indeed, except those “whose hands have closed round power,” will 
look to the future as puch as to the past, and he will be a bold man 
who insist$ that the prestige which Trinity possesses will never be 
shared in by the great majority of the Irish people unless they submit 
to the present Episcopalian monopoly. It is possible that the real 
ground of fear hes in the question of the government of the proposed, 
university and in the composition of the governing body. We trust 
it will be remembered that the theory of complete autonomy, of a 
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severe republicanism for educational institutions, has in real life 

' sustained many a rude shock. Universities, as well as churches, have 
claimed a kind of infallibility, and it has often been found necessary 
to deal with them. The ultimate authority, the final court of appeal, 
must be the State, especially if the State has supplied the necessary 
funds. And the British State, when it ceases to protect Anglican 
monopoly and to experiment on the corpus vile of Irish Romanism or 
Irish Presbyterianism, will no doubt give its attention seriously to the 
matter, and so long as it stands for the equal rights of its citizens, 
for solid learning and the widening of the mind, so long will one sole 
university in Ireland more or’ less reflect these aims. If there is less 
of Canterbury there will not be more of Rome. No doubt there is 
the other alternative, very much in vogue among the panic-stricken 
ascendancy people, three sectarian universities, three armed camps, 
the putting back of the public interest under the churches, the lowering 
of education and academic values; but this is too high a price to pay 
for the Trinity monopoly. 

When one takes all the circumstances into account there appears 
to be very little peril in the proposed changes so far as Trinity is 
concerned; it seems rather a haunting imagination, the fear of. 
change, so often besetting vested interests, that has agitated the 
dons both in Ireland and in Great Britain. Everybody, however, is 
not agitated. Witness the Irish Primate in his speech to the 
Episcopalian Synod in 1902. “As Ireland has not a sufficient popula- 
“tion to support more than one efficient university, why should not 
“the difficulty be boldly solved on the basis of absolute equality for all 
“instead of a series of poor makeshifts? Might there not be two, or 
“possibly three, constituent colleges in one great national University” 
“that might be called fitly and properly the University of Ireland?” 
It is an illuminating utterance, and, if one may say so, as just 
and courageous as it is illuminating. What better short summary 
of a century of legislation could be given than “a series of poor 
“makeshifts"? In the words “absolute equality” we reach the bed- 
rock of Irish agitation on this subject. And the panic about a federal 
univgrsity the Archbishop’s sturdy common sense quite ignores. 

` The word “equality” no doubt touches the very marrow of this 
contfoversy, and in the end, we believe, the tradition and prestige 
which at present spell monopoly must widen out to meet it A little 
light may be cast on this central principle by considering the relation 
in which Trinity has stood to the new university since it came into 
being. We are all familiar with the cry of “Hands off” of the lips 
of defenders of the old college; it will be wholesome as well as 
interesting to consider how far they have practised what they preach. 

“A Graduate,” who wrote in this REVIEW in February, 1899, 
charged Trinity with “ungenerous jealousy and hatred of the 
“energetic and progressive Queen’s Colleges, which she has 
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“unremittingly striven to thwart and malign” He, mentioned 
in illustration a statement made not long before by a Trinity 
professor to*the effect that the gradiates* of the Royal 
University “lacked the culture of a true university training,” and 
he answered this criticism in the following terms: “There was 
“here a suggestio falsi, for the Queen’s Colleges provide as healthy 
“an academic life as the university colleges of England and the 
“Scotch universities. But there was a yet meaner suppressio veri; 
“Trinity College, for filthy lucre, despite her high ideals of university 
“training, admits, I believe, a full half at least of candidates for 
“her degrees to examination without residence, without inquiry as to 
“their teaching ; and though this may have been obtained from school- 
“master, grinder, or even the veiled personality of a ‘Correspondence 
“< College,’ stamps them with the same hall-mark as if they had lived, 
“fed, and studied for the full time within her Elizabethan walls” 
He also drew attention to the absurdity of allowing the professors of 
one college the fullest liberty of speech, while the professors of 
the others are “absolutely muzzled and gagged.” These remarks 
indicate a feeling ‘which exists in many quarters. How could it 
be otherwise? In the first place, it is a dangerous thing to found 
a university in a small country that will be of a different, some will 
say inferior, grade to that already in existence. The introduction 
into a place of learning of social distinctions and standards of wealth 
never had an unlimited tradition in its favour and was indefensible 
in the nineteenth century. There was no relation or recognition 
between the Queen’s and Dublin Universities, no common terms, 
common examinations, or even inter-university debates’ There was 
indeed a relation of patronage or accommodation, for there was a 
steady inflow of members and friends of Trinity into the chief offices 
of institutions that were designed mainly to meet ‘the grievances of 
Roman Catholics and Presbyterians. Consequently, with a govern- 
ment of sympathisers, and with the national defenders muzzled, 
“Graduate” says it was edsy to disorganise the methods of the 
Queen’s University, diminish the prestige which it had already 
achieved, bring in a new and non-collegiate constitution, and generally 
confuse the minds of its supporters. Lord Cairns, the Chancellor of * 
Dublin University, piloted the Bill destroying the Queen’s through 
the House of Lords in 1879, while Dr. Ball, another Trinity friend, on 
the testimony of a very well-informed witness before the Robertson 
Commission, “influenced everything practically at the beginning of 
“the Royal” Of all the jobs perpetuated in the name of government 
in the last half of the nineteenth century this was perhaps the most 
astounding. It gave an examination degree which nobody was asking 
for and an underhand endowment which all men are ashamed of. 
But the most precious legislative morsel is perhaps the paragraph in 
Section IX. of the Act which is set for the protection of Trinity: “In 
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“fixing the value and number of the said severa] exhibitions, scholar- 
“ships, fellowships and other prizes, the Senate shall have regard to 
“the advantages of a similar kind offered by the University of Dublin 
“and Trinity College to students matriculated in that university, so 
“as to avoid as far as possible any injury to the advancement of 
“learning in that university and college.” Dublin University has 
had the advantage of representation in the House of Commons, two 
gentlemen, generally lawyers, guarding tle educational monopoly 
as faithfully as they guarded that of the church or of the land. One 

of these told the House that he had examined the Bill to find if it 
contained any menace to existing institutions (in plain terms, Trinity 
College), and found that it did not. Surely not; the very opposite in 
fact. The new and poor university was to keep a respectful position 
to the rear of its rich and famous rival, Is there a parallel to this 
degislation anywhere in the three kingdoms? And there are not 
wanting proofs that the spirit embodied ın the Act of 1879 still exists. 
Mr. Gray, S.F.T.C_D., gave evidence before the recent Commission, 
and took credit for inducing Sir John Nutting to give exhibitions to 
the college. He said that the educational institutions in Ireland, after 
the Robertson Commission, had been left “in a state of confusion and 
“uncertainty as to their future,” and further that “the youth of the 

“country are determined to have the best—and only the best— 

“education which Ireland can give, and that is to be got in Trinity 
“College alone.” Attention is invited to this sentence. What does 
it mean, what can it mean but that Trinity College as it stands ought 
to be the sole Irish University. The other institutions, that is, the 
colleges that teach for the Royal, are disappearing in a cloud of 
uncertainty, and there emerges the old Elizabethan foundation, with 
all its existing anomalies and monopolies, the exclusive academical 
centre for the youth of Ireland) More exhibitions were deemed 
necessary to support this contention and were provided out of the 
abundance of Trinity and the generosity of Sir John Nutting. These 
prizes were to gather as into a net, not unliké D. C. Heron’s, the 
most promising pupils of the unendowed intermediate schools. 
_ Bu a special inducement was offered to the members of one 
denomination. If after probation a sufficient number of Roman 
Cafholic students were found in Trinity Sir John Nutting would add 
the sum tf £5,000 towards the erection of a chapel for Roman 
Catholic worship within the college grounds Just look at it 
Here is an institution, dominated and govemed by Episcopalians, 
under a method that must perpetuate that system unless the most 
sweeping changes are made; here are the youth of Ireland wishful 
to come to Trinity as the place of ‘the best education; and here is 
this’ Episcopalian Board that represents a small minority of the 
people, and before the Roman Catholics receive the religious 
instruction that public institutions which admit all denominations 
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usually provide at once, they are to be ticked off man by man, and 
the Episcopalian Board will decide how many will guarantee Sir 
John Nutting’s chapel The crass blindness of all this elaborate 
fooling is seen in a moment if you adopt Mr. Balfour’s axiom and 
substitute the word “Protestants” for Roman Catholics Would we 
Protestants, if we were the majority of the Irish people, value an 
offer of recognition doled and dribbled out to us in this fashion by 
any minority? ® 

This is an outline of the story of “thwarting and maligning.” This 
is the policy of “Hands off” properly understood. Here is the 
professor with the frank superiority of his position sneering at the 
education provided by his rival who is muzzled; here are Trinity 
and the classes it stands for pouring their ‘friends in a ceaseless 
stream into the highest offices of the younger university; here are 
these same people, when the new institution has shown progress and 
gained in numbers, destroying its fundamental principles and injuring 
the name it has honourably gained, with the undoubted design of 
protecting the Dublin monopoly and the paltry pretence that an 
examination degree and an underhand endowment will satisfy the ` 
largest denomination in the country; and here are these same people, 
when, they fancy that a Commission has sounded the death-knell of 
the Royal, rushing in to found one sole university on the basis of the 
Anglican monopoly and fancying that they will propitiate the 
main body of Irishmen by the gift of a chapel when a sufficient 
number of their young men begin to attend. The moral of the 
story is that the settlement of this Irish University cannot be left 
to any university or church body—the State must see to it, and not 
along the lines of least resistance, a method of which we have had 
more than enough; the fundamental principle must be “no more 
“makeshifts,” and, in the Primate’s words, “absolute equality.” 


J. MACDERMOTT. 


MERESHKOVSKIJ ON MATERIALISM.* 


HE name of Mereshkovskij is well known in England by his 
great trilogy of novels, “Christ and Antichrist,” of which the 
volume translated under the title of “The Forerunner” is perhaps the 
most popular. The gifted author has also given us a profound study ' 
of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. His fame is in truth due to his great 
imaginative talent, which enables him to paint radiant pictures on the 
background of history, as well as to his enormous erudition, his subtle 
analysis and the originality of his conceptions. 

At the moment when the only answers to vital questions in 
Russia were the bloody deeds of the white and red terrorism, when 
legions of hooligans appeared and a shameful peace was made with 
Japan, Mereshkovskij, putting together his thoughts about his 
country, published them in the above-mentioned book, which takes 
its title from the first chapter, entitled “The Threatening Boor,” a 
title that indeed characterises the whole volume. Other chapters 
are: “Chehoff and Gorky,” “Now or Never.” “The Day of Judgment 
“for Intellectual Russia,” “Saint Sophia” and “The New Religious 
. “Movement.” The author, beginning with an analysis of the perils 
threatening his country, passes to their criticism, and then indicates 
new ways of salvation for the intellectual Russian. 

Who is the threatening boor? He is the image presented by 
John Stuart Mill for England, by Herzen for Russia and for Europe, 
the*triumph of the mass of mediocrity, the absolute preponderance of 
the dourgtotsie, the “Chinese Wall,” as Mereshkovskij calls it Mull 
and Herzen did not perceive the ultimate cause of the tragic 
realisation of mediocrity; but Mereshkovskij, being an experienced 
psychologist and historian, observes the diseases of our* times and 
discovers the cause of the danger. That cause is “positivism,” the 
only object of contemporary European culture, the tendency of which 
he deems to be the annihilation of all the religions of the past. 
According to him the creed that only that exists which is accessible 


* “The Threatening Boor,” by Dimitr Mereshkovakij. 
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to the senses, the negation of the supernatural world, of the beginning 
and end of the world in God—positivism as a religion—must have the 
same result fo? Europe that it had for China, where it was based on 
the teaching of Laotse and Confucius) The Chinamen are perfect 
yellow-faced positivists, while the Europeans are white-faced China- 
men. But contemplative positivism, such as prevails in China, leads 
to a catastrophe in the presence of technical progress. And,in the 
same way Europe—represented by Russia—when fighting the yellow 
race with cannon, did not succeed in withstanding the Japanese, who 
were able nvals in technical skill; so that when the cannon were 
equalised on both sides their culture became also equal, for, except in 
superiority of arms, Europe possesses nothing which could make its 
inhabitants superior to the barbarians. “The Christianity of to-day,” 
says Mereshkovskij, “has yet a certain, although doubtful, import- 
“ance for the internal politics of Europe, but when we get beyond. 
“Europe it is obliged to change its banknotes for pure gold, for 
“nobody will give anything in exchange for it” Christianity, how- 
ever, “the old Semitic leaven in the Aryan blood,” prevents the 
final crystallisation of the doxrgeoiste in Europe, and for this reason 
European positivism will never be able to become organically united: 
with the spirit of the people as it is amongst the yellow races. Here 
is the true yellow peril—not without, but within—not because China 
goes to Europe, but because Europe goes to China. 

The concord which formerly united nations in the name of an idea 
is gone. Nothing remains of the majesty of past times. There 
were indeed formerly monsters, such as Tamerlane, Attila, and Cæsar 
Borgia. But what have we to-day? Instead of the sceptre, a yard 
measure; instead of the Bible, the ledger; instead of the altar, the 
counter. The great anchorites of thought, such as Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Flaubert, lost their nobility the moment they left the individual sphere 
and ‘touched social problems. Ibsen alone expressed in the most 
sincere way his position towards the world when he said that he was 
“the people’s foe,” while the so-called people’s friends, such as 
Lassalle, Engel and Marx, preaching Socialism, do not succeed 
practically or theoretically, in staying the danger of the New China. 

Like Herzen, Mereshkovskij turns from the West to the East— 
to his own country, and he sees light in a Christian regeneration and 
thus apostrophises the cultured young men: “Dear Russiah youths! 
“You are noble, honest and sincere. You are our hope, the salvation 
“and the future of Russia Why are your faces always sad? Why 
“are your eyes cast down? Brighten up, smile, raise your heads, look 
“the Evil One straight in tHe face. Be not afraid of the old stupid 
“devil of political reaction. Be not afraid of any freedom, neither of 
“extérnal and social, nor internal and personal freedom, for without 
“the latter the former is impossible. Be afraid of one thing only—of 
“slavery; and chiefly of its worse species, the slavery of the 
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“bourgeotsie, and, what is still worse, the slavery of the: peasantry ; 
“for a slave who becomes a lord is a boor, and a boor having become 
“a lord is the Evil One, not the old and fantastic deyil, but the new 
“and true devil, the future prince of this world,‘the coming boor.” 
After having given a very quaint characterisation of the “boor,” 
Mereshkovskaj concludes that “the way of salvation is only one, 
“and that is the universal idea, uniting three principles: the idea of 
“nobleness and freedom, the religious and gocial idea, and the idea of 


“religious regeneration. The lme of thought begun by the cultured 


“class, by the examples of Novikoff, Karazin, Chaadajeff, by the 
“Martinists and other mystics of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
“the nineteenth centuries, is the best proof that the source of freedom 
“for Russia is religion. The road for the cultured class, as well as for 
“the whole of Russia, is ‘the road to Christ. Not against Christ, but 


» with Christ towards freedom. Christ will free the world, and nobody 


“but Christ. With Christ against slavery, the bourgeoisie and 
“ boorishness, The coming boor can be vanquished only by the 
“coming Christ.” 

The second paper contains an analysis of the characters to be 
found in Cheboff’s and Gorky’s books. Those two writers are the 
spiritual leaders and teachers of the, most numerous middle class in 
Russia. Mereshkovskij wonders whence comes the great sympathy 
of cultured people for tramps. Welcomed as a new, revolutionary and 
unconquered element, they should have already brought disappoint- 
ment; for there is no difference between them and hooligans. 
Being an esthete be sneers at them and says, “It seems that they 
“have read the philosopher Nietzsche in a cheap, not too Russian 
“translation.” The nothingness, antichristian absurdity and 
emptiness of these tramps are shown by Mereshkovskij by numerous 
quotations from Garky’s books. In regard to Chehoff} he uses the 
game method of quotation, pointing out that the whole world of 
metaphysics was unknown to that representative of intellectual 
Russia. Ignoramus—ignorabimus, answers Mereshkovskij to Chehoff 
and Gorky, and from the Nihilism borne in Chehoff’s soul he arrives 
at, the same conclusion as when he speaks of Gorky; the mystical 
“we wish for nothing,” changes into the desire of annihilation 
afid chaos. $ l . 

Shall ewe then stone those two talented Russian writers? No. 
Mereshkovskij concludes: “Chehoff and Gorky are really prophets, 
“but not in the sense in which we think of them and they may think 

“of themselves. They are prophets, for théy bless that which they 
“wished to curse, and they curse that which they wished to bless. 
“They wanted to show that man without God is God, but they 
“proved that he is a beast, worse than a beast, a corpse, and worse 
“than a corpse, he is nothing.” 

The paper, “Now or Never,” is an apostrophe to the Russian 
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Church, which has been paralysed since the times of Peter the Great, 
an apostrophe calling for a radical reform, which should be introduced 
by a universal ceuncil. 

The succeeding chapter was written by Mereshkovskij under the 
impression of a sermon by Bishop Antonius, and is called “The 
“Last Judgment of the Cultured Russian.” Mereshkovskij, horror- 
stricken at the curse hurled by a priest from the pulpit against the 
revolutionaries, exclaims :,“ What will become of us if the present cry 

"of hooligans, ‘ Kill the EEE yet a purely political çry— 
is changed into a fanatic shout of religious hatred? ” ` 

“Saint Sophia” is a charming account of Mereshkovskij’s 
impressions on visiting at Constantinople “the most beautiful building 
“of all that were ever built—for there is no better example of eternity, 
“where, in that temple, now pagan, but the only temple of the future, 
“T wished to pray and to ask for the gift to be given to\ny nation of, 
“the true conquering power: conscious faith in God—One in Three.” 

We have not stopped to criticise Mereshkovskij’s views, the views 
of a Russian and an artist clearly ignorant of Western conditions 
To many of us in England and America the “bourgeoisie ” represents 
not the curse of maferialism, but the mainstay of religious faith and 
the -nursery of culture. But it is of service to us to know how a 
cultivated and pious Russian feels about his country, apart from its 
political struggles. He may find as that struggle develops that the 
“boor” who threatens is not this or that class or political school, but 
the system of government which has crushed religions as well as 
civil life, and that Christ is working a the revolution to a 
renewed Russia. 


S. C. DE SOISSONS. 


‘ OXFORD FINANCE: A REPLY, 


i 


ELDOM has a more unfair and more erroneous statement of a 
case been made than in Mr. Lawson’s recent article on Oxford 
Finance in the last issue of this REVEÆW. From a writer attacking 
a great institution one is entitled to expect accurate knowledge of 
the facts, dispassionate criticism, and sound argument: that title is 
the stronger where the subject is a complicated one like finance and 
the writer a financier of some repute, whose conclusions naturally 
impress persons not qualified by special knowledge to form an 
independent opinion. My purpose now is to show how completely 
Mr. Lawson has failed to satisfy these very reasonable requirements. 
His method is to add the gross revenue of the University to the 
gross combined revenues of the Colleges, treating the two as 
“one concern.” He gives the University revenue as 475,756 and 
that of the Colleges as £444,439—total, £520,195. But to this total 
be adds no less than £327,000 which he assumes the Colleges to 
receive for “food and wine bills,” being at the rate of £100 per 
annum for each of 3,270 undergraduates. He arrives at a grand total 
of £839,603 as the joint income for University and Colleges The 
arithmetic here is faulty, because in one of his subsidiary calculations 
Mr. Lawson puts the receipt from “profits on kitchen, etc.,” as £4,198, 
andon the next page the same receipt is put at £7,312; nor is the 
disctepancy explained. That may pass: so may another stall but 
characteristic error by which some £ 7,600 i is counted as a receipt to 
the University from the Colleges but is not deducted from College 
revenues. If A. has an income of £20,000, and B. an income of 
£1,000 plus a charge of £1,000 on B.’s income, then actording to 
Mr. Lawson the united income of A. and B. is £22,000. This, again, 
is not good arithmetic Moreover, Mr. Lawson gets his figures for 
the University from Lord Curzon’s appeal: but though he gives the 
contribution of the Colleges to the Common University Fund as 
47,600, he omits to notice that the Colleges actually contribute, as 
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the’ appeal shows, not less than £40,000 to University purposes of 
one sort or another. This is not a fair omission. But let us come to 
Mr. Lawson’s* £327,000, which he assumes to be paid by under- 
graduates to Colleges. 

Now, first of all, it is gross exaggeration to give 4100 as the 
minimum average expenditure of an undergraduate on “food and’ 
“wine bills” with his College. I have worked out the figures for my 
own College and findsthe average of such bills (which ‘include, 
however, tobacco and sundries) just about 450 for the year: and I , 
allow £60 for men in College and £20 for men in lodgings, although 
this allowance gives a total in excess of the actual total receipts, and 
so proves the estimate to be really too high® Most men except 
scholars go out of College after two years, and of course most of their 
“food and wine bills” do not then come to the College at all. The 
whole number for the University of men in lodgings is just 1,009. 
There are, besides, 200 non-collegiate students. Thus a fair calcu- 
lation of the total sum received by Colleges from the supply of 
provisions would be as follows :— 


' 2,070 Undergraduates at £60 ......... £124,200 
1,000 Undergraduates at £20 ......... 20,000 

200 Undergraduates at nil ......... o 

Total 3,270 l £144,200 


Here, then, Mr. Lawson’s error is £182,800. 

But that is still far from the limit of his false reckoning. The fact 
is that the whole of this £327,000 ts wrongly added to the total of 
Oxford revenues. For Mr. Lawson gives this amount as received by 
the Colleges in addition to profits on kitchen, buttery, etc (which 
I will take at £7,300), and he strangely fails to see the obvious fact 
that profit represents excess of receipts for provisions over 
expenditure on provisions. He thus counts nearly £320,000 twice 
over, and his sum in arithmetic stands as follows :— ` 


Turnover, or gross receipts ............ £327,000 ° : œ 
Profits, or net receipts ........ccseseeeenees 7,300 æ i 
° 


Total income from this source £334,300 


p s 
And this*is what Mr. Lawson calls “taking a business view of 
“Oxford”! I wonder what business men would say of Mr. Lawson’s 
arithmetic? 

* This is allowing quite a fair margin for a le difference at other Colleges. 
The exact average expenditure on these bilis at Brasenose is £56 108, od. per 


annum for men in College, and £18 6s, od. for men out of College: nor is there any 
reason to suppose these averages exceptional. 
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But the emistakes in this calculation of undergraduates’ expenses 
do not end here, Among the items of cost he reckons “fees and 
“dues ” payable” as £131,987, or, say, £132,000, of which about 
£94,000 are College receipts and £38,000 University feceipts. "Of 
the latter sum £13,400 is for dues and £10,800 for degree fees. Now 
as in 1906 there were some 13,600 members of the University, of 
whom,.only 3,600 were undergraduates, it follows that there were 
10,000 grad«ates contributing to this total of £13,400. At the lowest 
estimate, therefore, graduates contributed £7,000 to £6,400 paid by 
undergraduates. Here, then, is a further error of £7,000, to which 
must be added about 4400 for incorporation and other miscellaneous 
fees paid by graduates. Similarly Mr. Lawson assumes that all degree 
fees are paid by undergraduates; whereas of the University, total 
% 10,800, graduates paid, for MA. and higher degrees, £6,300. So, 
again, College fees and dues both include sums received from non- 
resident graduates, though one can only guess at the proportion 
paid by them, no figures being available. But it will probably be 
below the mark to put degree receipts by the Colleges from 
graduates at half the sum received by the University, i.e, £3,150, 
while the dues receipts from graduates will be under-estimated at 
the same total, £3,150; so that there is a further error of £6,300. 
The sum of the errors under the head of fees and dues is accordingly 
not less than £20,000. 

Thus in his calculation of “Expenses of Undergraduates at 
“Oxford,” which he -explains as meaning money received by 

, University and Colleges from undergraduates, Mr. Lawson’s 
mistakes amount to £327,000 plus £20,000, or £347,000; out of 
£490,000. Having got this fictitious total, he adds in a fresh 
calculation a sum of £350,000 roughly as receipts from property and 
investments and trust funds, again showing a total gross income of 
some £840,000, upon which he remarks :— 

“A commercial undertaking with an annual turnover of more than 
“£800,000 would hardly improve its credit by sending the hat round 
“every time it felt itself getting a little out of date. That is a branch 
“ofefinance in which the City has much to learn apparently from 
“academic competitors.” 

Well, those whom he calls his “academic competitors” may be 
“children “in finance,” but they, at least, know the rules of simple 
arithmetic; and if Mr. Lawson thinks that his methods of dealing 
with statistics would be tolerated in the City or among intelligent 
men anywhere, he is much mistaken. But I have not yet done 
with his blunders. Of the capital error by which he ignores all rates, 
‘taxes, repairs, statutable charges and necessary outgoings on his 
assumed total income, I say nothing at present. But one very 
original method of his finance must be noticed. His whole statistics 
are based upon the figures of a single year. That is perhaps inevit- 
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able; but the extraordinary thing is that the statistics for the 
University are taken from the year 1906, and those for the College 
from the yearergo3. Imagine a “commercial undértaking” making 
out a balance-sheet in which part of the receipts-were those for the 
past year and part those of three years ago. I take it the share- 
holders would have something to say in that matter, and possibly 
some higher authority also. Of course, I do not mean to accuse Mr. 
Lawson of fraud. I do net even know, and I doubt whether he “knows, 
whether this peculiar arrangement tells for or against his argument. 
But I quote his procedure as showing his reckless indifference to 
accuracy. The explanation seems to be that he found the Univer- 
sity figures for 1906 in Lord Curzon’s appeal, and the College figures 
for 1903 in a paper by Mr. L. L. Price. But there is really no 
excuse. The accounts of both University and Colleges are published 
annually after audit by a chartered accountant, and may be bought 
for a small sam Mr. Lawson knows this, for he says, “It may be 
“news to many that the Colleges do publish accounts; they have 
“done it annually since 1883.” It is news to no one who knows any- 
thing about Oxford or the last Commission; but though the College 
accounts for 1906 were available, Mr. Lawson did not trouble to 
procure them. What he calls “financial laxity and confusion” could 
hardly go further. 

It is obviously impossible to follow Mr. Lawson in his comparison 
of the cost of teaching at Scottish and German Universities with 
the cost at Oxford. I have no means of checking his figures and 
am little encouraged to take them on trust. But it may be remarked 
that when he gives £150 to 4270 per annum as the total cost of 
education at Oxford the estimate is—within its own wide limits—not 
unfair; yet it includes the cost of clothes and personal expenses, and 
it is unfair that these items should be omitted in the estimate for 
Scottish and German Universities while included for Oxford. Of 
course, the two systems are so different that no real comparison is 
possible. On the question of teaching, however, Mr. Lawson once 
more brings to bear his peculiar arithmetic. He gives 181 professors 
of various sorts at Berlin, 56 at Oxford. To the Berlin professorg he 
coolly adds 186 privat docenten, and then exclaims, “Berlin University 
“367 professors, Oxford 56; there is wealth and poverty if fou 
“willl” Mr. Lawson is clearly ignorant that privat docenfen are not 
paid by the University at all, but by fees received from pupils, and so 
correspond rather to the private “coaches” at Oxford _than to 
College tutors or lecturers But when Mr. Lawson includés privat 
docenten for Berlin, why does he ‘omit College tutors and lecturers, 
to say nothing of private coaches, at Oxford? And where did he get 
his number 56 for Oxford professors? I am unable to conjecture his 
source of information. But I fear we have here one more example 
of his arithmetic and of his fairness. 
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For if he will turn to the Oxford Calendar, he will find under the 
heading “University Professors, etc,” a list giving the number as 
109, or practically double the number he allows. Besides these 109 

there are, at a very moderate estimate, 150 College tutors and 
lecturers ‘(exclusive altogether of private coaches) who form. an 
integral part of the University teaching system. There are thus at 
least 259 teachers to 3,742 undergraduates (T take the latest return), 
or one teacher to about 14 students. Mr. Jawson says the ratio is 
one to 64 for Oxford, and makes a great point of the fact that at 
Berlin there is one teacher for every 17 students. The point is really 
a small one, because individual tuition, which is characteristic of 
Oxford, is unknown at Berlin. But once more Mr. Lawson is wholly 
wrong in his figures, and his method of reckoning here almost sur- 
passes his other feats of arithmetic For his rule is—take the actual 
number of professors at Berlin, and multiply by 2 (é¢, include privat 
docenten); take the actual number of professors at Oxford, and 
divide by 2; omit for Oxford not only privat docenten, but all 
College tutors and lecturers; then contrast the resulting totals, and 
hold up Oxford to derision for the discrepancy! This statement 
sounds like a burlesque distortion of the facts, but it is a literal 
exposition of Mr. Lawson’s method of calculation. 

After such criticism of Oxford finance and Oxford teaching, 
it is not surprising to find Mr. Lawson quoting from a guide-book a 
statement that “the Colleges concern themselves especially with 
“the older subjects, such as mathematics, classics, and theology.” 
From this it is but a step in Mr. Lawson’s logic to the conclusion 
that the Colleges “dedicate ” £306,000 a year to mathematics, classics, 
and theology, and that that sum is “mortgaged” to those studies. 
It is really amazing that any writer pretending to a knowledge of 
the University should first adopt from a guide-book the statement 
that the studies named are the main concern of the Colleges, and 
should then argue from it that the Colleges devote practically the 
whole of their revenues to those subjects. But whether it is ignorance 
on Mr. Lawson’s part or indifference to truth, the allegation is un- 
founded. Every branch of learning recognised by the University— 
even Arabic, at which Mr. Lawson sneers in total disregard of its 
litérary, its political and its commercia] importance—is taught by 
professors tutors or lecturers attached to Colleges. Does Mr. 
Lawson honestly think that the teaching of history, law, medicine, 
natural science, modern languages, etc, is unfmbwn in Colleges and 
unsupported by College revenues? If he does, he is tisqualified 
from writing on Oxford by ignorance; if he does not, he must 
reconcile his writing with his own standard of truth 

But it is plain that the whole of Mr. Lawson’s arraignment of 
Oxford is vitiated by his want of acquaintance with the facts. He 
appears unaware that all College revenues were controlled and their 
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disposal settled by the last Commission, so that they are governed 
by statute and applied by statute to College and University purposes, 
of which the principal one is teaching. All College teaching is in 
direct relation to courses of study prescribed by the University and 
tested by University exammations; and when Mr. Lawson alleges 
that “the University is chiefly an examining body and does com- 
“paratively little teaching,” and again, “that a comparatively small 
“portion of it (the imaginary £840,000) goes for teacMing is 
“notorious,” the statement is so false as almost to. baffle reply. 
Absolutely the whole of the University revenue is spent on teaching, 
or the appliances of teaching, and the same is true of the Colleges in 
the main, except for a possible £10,000, although some £50,000— 
the figure is Mr. Lawson’s—is spent annually, not on teachers, but 
on scholars. Of course, if anyone thinks that examining is no part 
of teaching, and that necessary outgoings like rates, taxes, repairs, 
sinking funds for loans, and statutable charges are wanton waste of 
money, that could and should be spent ın teaching, he is welcome to 
his opinion; but when it is asserted that “all other Universities 
“combine teaching and examining in one scheme,” while Oxford 
does not, the misstatement is gross. Oxford has never. been anything, 
else but a teaching University, and examines only for the purpose 
of controlling and testing the teaching; while, to give only one 
example, London University was, until the last few years, exclusively 
an examining body, providing no teaching whatever. 

The nature of the teaching at Oxford may be gathered roughly from 
an analysis of the professoriate. Of the 109 professors, etc, referred 
to above, 9 represent theology, 6 law, 14 medicine, 20 natural science, 
6o arts and letters. The faculty of law includes, for example, inter- 


national law, civil law, jurisprudence, and Indian law ; medicine includes , 


surgery, anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry, botany; natural 
science includes astronomy, geometry, mechanics, physics, mathe- 
matics, geology, zoology, etc, and one must now add engineering ; 
and arts includes Gteek and Latin languages and literature, phil- 
osophy, mental, moral and political; Oriental languages, ancient and 
modern history, English history, Colonial history, military history, 
economic history, the English’ language and literature, modern 
European languages, etc, etc. Even a rough outline like this shows 
how wide is the range of ‘subjects taught in Oxford, and how far 
removed from that “antique learning” which Mr. Lawson seems to 
imagine is almost the sole concern of Oxford teachers. 

But, in etruth, the “exposure of Mr. Lawson’s misunderstandings 
and misstatements about Oxford has gone far enough for my purpose. 
Of the real needs of Oxford, of its genuine desire for the advance- 
ment of learning in every department of human knowledge, of its 
difficulties in meeting the claims of different studies, of its collegiate 
system, of its financial requirements and possibilities—in a word of all 
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the higher issues and more serious problems of the movement for 
reform, he knows little or nothing. It is agreed that some reforms 
are required at O%xford—as well as in some other institutions; but 
that the University is in great need of money for new buildings, 
for the extension and upkeep of the Bodleian library, the department 
of natural science and the department of art and archeology, for 
example, is undeniable; while it is also true that many branches 
of learning are inadequately furnished with, funds for teaching and 
for research. To these needs the Colleges are making contributions, 
most of them—not al—to the measure of their ability, while some 
of them have to struggle for bare subsistence. But nothing that the 
Colleges could do would provide the University with the money 
required for its natural development. Those who know the truth 
about Oxford know that the Chancellor’s appeal for funds, which 
Mr. Lawson seeks to discredit, is more than justified. Nor can I 
believe that any person who has the -cause of higher education at 
heart and has a liking for the truth will be deterred from aiding 
the efforts of the University for self-improvement by the mis- 
statements of fact, the blunders in arithmetic, and the fallacies in 
logic which Mr. Lawson gives to the world as serious and intelligent 
criticism. 
A, J. BUTLER. 


4 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


L 


E have it on the authority of Shakespeare that men are 
` remembered for the evil which they have accomplished ratheg 
than the good. The sentiment is put into the mouth of a man who is 
addressing a public assembly, whence it may be assumed that 
Shakespeare intended it to apply only to the popular view of things; 
and he shows more than once with convincing plainness that for 
' popular opinions he had small respect. Unhappily popular prejudices 
die hard, and while they live reputations are at their mercy. Nations 
as well as persons are remembered for their evil deeds, and powhere 
is this the case more than in England, the average Englishman’s 
stubborn prejudice being admirably assisted by his obstinate 
disinclination to learn. The name of Spain conveys to him only some 
idea of the Inquisition or the Armada; that of Russia the glory and 
misery of the Crimea. Every schoolboy, to quote Macaulay’s phrase, 
has heard of Salamanca and Vittoria, Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
the Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman; but how many know Baylen, 
Zaragoza, Girona, Eylau, Borodino, and Maloyaroslavetz? Yet 
Wellington gained no victory which, for absolute completeness, can 
compare with Baylen; and the glory of Zaragoza and Girona far 
outshines that of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz Similarly the 
services of Russia in the great struggle against Napoleon are ignored 
or forgotten; probably not one Englishman in ten thousand ,has 
ever heard of Maloyaroslavetz, the little wooden village on the 
Moscow-Kaluga road, wherg General Dokhturov fought the deci8ive 
battle of the war. The nations of the ancient world fare even worse ; 
the name of Babylon recalls only the denunciations of Hebrew 
prophets; few have hgard of Khammurabi; Egypt is remembered 
for the Phdraoh who hardened his heart against God, Rome for the 
persecutions of Nero and Diocletian. The appellation by which 
Rome’s Eastern Empire. is commonly known -has long been a term 
of reproach. Byzantine degeneracy, Byzantine  dissoluteness, 
Byzantine cowardice, Byzantine treachery and cruelty are bywords. 
The cause of much of the evil reputation of the Mii Empire 
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is not far to seek. The experiences of the“followers of the Crusades, 
in their progress of pillage and devastation through its territories, 
were not pleasant; and half-barbarians, exasperated, at what they 
naturally conceived to be bad treatment, inflamed with religious 
animosity and full of contempt for civilised peace and order, were not 
likely to be very impartial witnesses. The strange thing is that 
Western prejudice and enmity could so perpetuate themselves that 
Gibbor in the eighteenth century often merely echoes Luitprand in 
the tenth, and Lecky in the nineteenth is fore furious than either. 
This is what the last-named historian has to say of the Byzantine 
Empire :— 

“The universal verdict of history is that it constitutes the most 

“base and despicable form that civilisation ever assumed, and that 

“there has been no other enduring civilisation so destitute of all the 
“forms and elements of greatness, none to which the epithet meax 
“may be so emphatically applie@ It is a monstrous story of the 
“intrigues of priests, eunuchs and women; of poisoning, conspiracies, 
“uniform ingratitude, perpetual fratricide.” (“History of European 
“Morals,” Vol. IL, p. 13.) 

The mention of the universal verdict of history is simply paltry, and 
of the other assertions there is not one which will bear investigation. 
It is deplorable to find a historian of note indulging in such a cheap 
diatribe. 

For what it is worth, Lecky’s statement manifestly relates to the 
life of the Court and upper classes, and it is a common-place that 
the morals and customs of fashionable society are a very unsafe 
standard by which to measure those of the people at large. The 
history of England contains instances of this. The Court of Charles 
IL was one of the vilest of which we have any record; the ruling 
classes of the time, both in lay and ecclesiastical society, were deeply 
degraded, but there is not the smallest reason for doubting that the 
nation was sound at heart During the whole of the eighteenth 
century, and for the first three decades of the nineteenth, the English 
Court, with rare exceptions, was a scene of continual scandal—even 

~when, as under George IIL, the monarch himself was a man of 

° blanfeless life—and fashionable society was a turmoil of folly and vice ; 
yet these were the ages which produced the two Pitts, Fox, Burke, 
Whitefield, the Wesleys, Wilberforce and Moward, and such a train of 
warriors as no nation can surpass. 

Even granting, for the sake of argument, that Byzantine Court life 
reflected that of the people, the fact remains thdt Lecky’s charges rest 
on comparatively slight foundation. There is not one of them which 
cannot be brought, with more or less justice, against Court society in 
any age; and a very superficial study of that history, to the verdict of: 
which he so confidently appealed, would have shown Lecky that the 
Constantinopolitan Court was no worse, and often much better, than 
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many contemporary and succeeding ones. Some of the indictments 
are almost childish, especially those of poisoning and uniform ingrati- 
tude; as if tales of poisoning were not rife, until late modern times, 
at the death of any eminent personage ; and as if ingratitude to their 
great ones has not been characteristic of governments and nations 
since governments and nations have existed. The charge of perpetual 
fratricide is glaringly false. Of sixty-four Emperors and Empresses 
who ruled over the Eastern Empire from 395 to 1204 not one was 
murdered by a brother, 2nd only two, or three at most, were guilty 
of fratricide. All of these were members of one dynasty, the 
Herachan,; and Heracleonas, at any rate, probably did no more than 
acquiesce in his mother’s plotting against Constantine IIL It is 
doubtful also whether the latter was actually assassinated. Certainly 
his end occurred most opportunely for his half-brother; but in spite of 
the rumours of poisoning, which, of course, were at once set afloat, 
he may have died a natural death. Two sovereigns only, thereforé, 
Constans IL and Constantine IV. are certainly known to have been 
guilty of fratricide out of sixty-four, a striking commentary on Lecky’s 
rash and unjust indictment. This instance is a fair example of the 
extent to which the charges popularly brought against the Byzantine 
Empire are to be discounted. 

A word as to the term “ Byzantine.” It is, as Professor Bury points 
out, an arbitrary one. The State that centred at Constantinople was 
in theory, and considered itself to be in fact, the Roman Empire, at 
any rate until 800; and even after that date it never frankly recognised 
the Teutonic rulers of Frankland and Germany as Emperors of the 
West. During its long existence it was always, in the estimation of 
its rulers and people, Roman, and the true and only Roman Empire. 
Its systems of government and jurisprudence were Roman, not Greek, 
as Gibbon seems to think Its only Greek features were its language 
and the disposition of its educated classes to occupy their minds with 
the discussion of points of religious doctrine—a direct inheritance 
from the philosophers and sophists of old Greece. 

At the same time the adjective Roman does not properly express 
its peculiar character. Its traditions of government were Roman; 
its language was Greek; it was also Christian; but it had nfany 
Oriental features. The main seat of its power was in Asia, andethe 
large majority of its ruling tlasses were Romanised Asiatigs. It was 
neither wholly Roman, Greek nor Asiatic, but contained elements of 
all three, and the appellation “Byzantine” is not inappropriate. In 
one sense it is peculiarly felicitous, for Constantinople was, more than 
any other city recorded in history has been, or is likely to be, the 
true head of the Empire, its actual natural centre, at once its com- 
mercial, strategic, administrative and religious capital, the heart and 
‘soul of its national existence. 

Constantine L does not appear to have been a man of original 
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genius, but of his great ability there can be no doubt. Beyond 
question his long siege of Byzantium in 323 gave him excellent 
opportunities of fecoming acquainted with the great natural qualifica- 
tions of the place, but in any case he must be credited with the 
foresight which enabled him to choose so supremely advantageous a ` 
situation for the new capital of the Roman Empire. 

On at least three occasions of supreme peril, not merely for Asia 
Minor ‘and the Balkan Peninsula, but for al] Europe, the strength of 
the great city was the salvation of the Empire. Again and again for 
800 years enemy after enemy—Goth, Hun, Slav, . Avar, Persian, 
Saracen, Bulgarian, Hungarian—was baffled by the mighty forti- 
fications that guarded the wealth and civilisation of Constantinople. 
Thrice only in 800 years did an enemy dare to assail them, and on 
each occasion the. overthrow of the besiegers was complete. 
Threatened, beleaguered, more than once in grave . danger,’ 

onstantinople survived, one of the greatest and most splendid cities 
that the world has ever seen, and incomparably the richest of those 
ages, until its sack and destruction by the piratical Western hordes 
in 1204. Even in its ruin it still remained the sacred city of the 
people of the dismembered Empire. Once again it became the 
capital of a State claiming to be the successor of the realm that 
was gone; and finally, with all its wide dominion lost, bereft of its 
commerce, plundered of its treasures of art and literature, overgrown 
with wood, and the dense masses of its dwellings reduced to scattered 
villages, it was behind its half-ruined walls that the little band of the 
last Constantine gathered for the death-struggle. Nor is it altogether 
unjust that the State should be known rather by its capital’s ancient 
name than by that which it acquired by the renown of its second 
' founder; for if Constantine is to be remembered for the genius which 
fixed on Byzantium as his capital, surely also the unknown Megarian 
admiral who colonised that unrivalled site deserves his place on the 
roll of fame, though we know him only by the glory of the city that 
he and his seamen founded. The epithet “Byzantine” may be 
arbitrary and unhistorical; it has acquired, altogether undeservedly, 
an unsavoury meaning ; but it is wonderfully appropriate. 

e popular impression of Byzantine history is that it is a dreary 
story of continued disaster, degeneracy and decline. 

That Gébbon was prepossessed with the idea of the empire’s 
decadence there can be no doubt. His tone is that of one who is 
dealing with a subject more or less unworthy, of his attention, as is 
shown by his frequent and unnecessary use of disparaging ‘adjectives. 
He was, of course, in dealing with some parts of his theme, handicapped 
by want of information, bearing on modern parallel circumstances, 
which would have enabled him to arrive at different conclusions; but 
he can hardly be acquitted of a disinclination to make obvious deduc- 
tions from known facts when such deductions were likely to be at 
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variance with nis established ideas. Hence, with all its ments, his 
great work is too often a record of his prejudices rather than an honest 
attempt to arrfve at the truth. 

The strongest proof of the inherent vitahty of the Bastards Empire 
is its protracted existence. States which in many respects have been 
feeble and decadent have been long preserved from ruin owing to the 
“weakness or preoccupation of their neighbours. Egypt, under the 
dynasties which succeeded the Nineteenth, is a case in point. She 
collapsed at once under the attack of Assyria, in spite of the new, 
-blood infused by the Nubian rulers of the dynasty of Shabako; but 


- for centuries before she had had no neighbours but the feeble and 


disunited Palestinian States and the desert nomads, and so, despite 
her real weakness, had experienced small difficulty in maintaining her 
independence. But it was far otherwise with the Eastern Empire; 
it was hampered at the outset of its separate career by the bad 
Roman administrative system, which drew a sharp line between the 
army and the civil population, and isolated trade from trade and class 
from class; and the blind policy of Theodosius I. by swamping the 
ranks of the army with Teutonic mercenaries, still further endangered 
the situation All through the fifth century the Balkan Peninsula, 
like the Western Empire, was overflowed with waves of Teutonic 
immigration ; and the kindred generals and troops of the Empire were, 
under such circumstances, a source of great peril. With the Goths 
came the Huns, and after them the Slavs. Justinian’s great reign was 
really disastrous to the Empire. Africa, Sicily and the Dalmatic 
coast were useful conquests, but Italy was certain, in any event, to be 
exposed to fresh barbarian invasions; and, as a matter of fact, when 
at last' Justinian wag in possession of it, the whole country was so 
utterly ruined in the first instance by the irreparable ravages of the 
Huns, in the second by the murderous struggle between Belisarius and 
Narses and Baduila, as to be worthless; and weakly held as it was, it 
fell easily into the hands of the Lombards. The Empire was left by 
Justinian certainly with enlarged boundaries, but exhausted and 
disorganised by thirty years of wasting warfare, and also weakened 
by the great plague of 542. 

Upon this State, already weakened and in confusion, burst such a ° 
torrent of misfortune as few nations. have faced and survived. *For 
almost a century and a half it was involved in comtinual and 
desolating war. Slavs, Avars and Bulgarians poured in successive 
waves over the Danube, ravaged the Balkan Peninsula from sea to 
sea, and w 626 laid siege to the capital The Asiatic frontier was 
broken through by the armies of Persia under Khosrou II., which 
conquered Syria and Egypt, wasted Asia Minor, and penetrated again 
and again across the centrál tableland to the shores of the Propontis. 
For one brief interval between 628 and 634 there was a treacherous 
lull; but the State, which had been saved from destruction by the 
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talent and energy of Heraclius, had barely time to commence the task 
of reconstruction when the Mohammedan storm burst in fury upon 
its tottering fabrfc. The onset of the hordes of Isl&m was for a 
time irresistible. Syria, Egypt:and Africa were lost completely and 
finally, Asia Minor once more wasted, while Arab armies marched 
repeatedly to the Propontis and Bosphorus and twice laid siege to 
Constantinople itself. The Slavs filled the Balkan inland, and the 
savage Bulgarians established themselves permanently south of the 
Danube. There were rare and broken intervals of comparative 
quiescence, but practically there was no intermission in the struggle ; 
for even when there was peace on one frontier there was usually war 
on another. 

It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the extent 
of the havoc created during this terrible period. The destruction of 
property was, of course, incalculable. The extent of the depopulation 
can only be guessed at. During,the Thirty Years’ War the population 
of Germany in some parts is said to have fallen off seventy per cent. : 
Prussia in the Seven Years’ War lost ten per cent. of her people. 
Germany was, of course, overrun with armies of mercenary ruffians 
from every part of Europe, who, whether nominally friends or foes, 
alike regarded the unhappy country as their natural prey. Prussia 
was a small State, flat and unprotected, easily overrun by marauding 
hordes like the Cossacks and Croats. 

The Eastern Empire was much larger than Germany, many times 
the area of Prussia, intersected by high mountain ranges, and 
abounding in places of great natural strength in which the fugitive 
civil population might take refuge; besides which the numerous 
great seaports of the coast, as well as the strongholds of the interior, 
afforded shelter to the country population Added to this, the 
enemies of the Empire in the seventh and eighth centuries rarely 
concentrated armies large enough thoroughly to desolate its wide 
area. Prussia was ravaged year after year by armies from 150,000 
to 200,000 strong, while in Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula 
smaller bodies dissipated their destructive energy over a far larger 
extent of country. 

The Avaric horde which blockaded Constantinople in 626 was 
80,600 strong. The Persian “Golden Spear” army, with which 
Khosrou If in that year contained Heraclius in Armenia, while his 
general Shahr-barz marched on the Bosphorus, is stated at 50,000; and 
that of the latter commander is not likely to, have numbered more 
than 100,000. The great siege of Constantinople by the Arabs in 
717-718 was conducted by three armies, two of which were each about 
80,000 strong, and the third, which operated on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus, possibly 30,000 or 40,000. To these numbers 
must be added such reinforcements as arrived during the siege, and 
the marines of the fleet; but by no calculation can the total of fighting 
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men be made to exceed 260,000, and this it must be remembered was 
a quite exceptional case. The second siege of Constantinople was 
the supreme effort of the Caliphate, and never befôre or after did it 
muster so great a host. The two armies with which Motassem 
invaded the Empire in 838 appear to have numbered together some 
200,000 men, but it was rarely that the Arabs employed armies of 
a strength much or anything over 100,000. Against the comparatively 
small numbers of the Rersian and Arab forces must be set the 
fact that their devastations lasted, not seven, or thirty, but one hundred 
and -sixteen years (602—718). It is probable that the diminution of 
population in the Eastern Empire during the sixth and seventh 
centuries was not less than forty per cent.; it may have been much 
more, 

The ordeal which the Empire underwent in these years was far more 
severe than was endured by Rome during the second Punic War. Th¢ 
rule of Imperial Rome, admirable in many respects, had the fatal defect. 
that it failed to maintain any spirit of patriotism in the body politic 
Local patriotic feeling was not wanting down to the last days of the 
Eastern Empire, as is shown by the rapid rally of the native popula- 
tions at Nicæa, Thessalonica and Trebizond after the destruction 
of Constantinople in 1204 But there can hardly have been any 
general sentiment of affection among the varied races of the Empire 
in the seventh century for the government which they knew only 
by the heavy taxation and conscription which it was compelled to 
enforce. Republican Rome, at the opening of the second Punic War, 
governed a population on the whole well affected to her rule, not’ 
crushed by heavy exactions and animated by strong national feeling. : 
Hannibal was in Italy for fifteen years) His army was always small, 
always subsisting by pillage, always harassed by long and painful 
marches to points of danger; and, worst of all, composed of men 
of many nations, to keep whom in harmony with one another must 
have taxed the power even of Hannibal. Romes power was 
concentrated within a narrow area; she was never overmatched in 
force; she could always oppose Hannibal in the field with superior 
numbers; she could always take the initiative. All the advantages, 
‘save the possession of one great commanding spirit—practically an 
impossibility under a democgatic or oligarchical form of governmefitt— 
were on the side of Rome, and she all but fell. The gertius of one 
man well nigh supplied the place of 150,000 excellent soldiers of one 
race and tongue. Rome’s native fighting population dwindled away 
to one half*; her territory was ravaged from end to end, her resources 
all but exhausted ; but her military strength, maintained at the cost of 
fearful sacrifices, survived. She staggered, but stood, and trampled 
her antagonist in the dust When old Rome, with so many 
advantages, so nearly failed, it would not have been surprising had the 
Eastern Empire fallen before the terrible odds arrayed against it. 
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By 715 it must have seemed that the end was at hand. The Balkan 
inland was occupied by the Slavs; that of Asia Minor was overrun by 
Saracen armies; ‘several of its greatest cities had falfen. The army 
was defeated, disorgamsed and thoroughly disheartened. The 
provinces that remained to the Empire were in a state of anarchy; 
agriculture was on the verge of extinction; industry was vanishing ; 
even the great sea-borne commerce seems to have greatly declined. 
The traces of ancient civilisation were fastedisappearing ; art was at 
a low ebb; amid the universal chaos, science and literature had 
nearly perished. The extinction of the remnant of the Roman Empire 
seemed imminent, and the victorious followers of Mohammed were 
preparing for the final blow. 

Within fifty years this astonishing Empire had recovered itself, and 
was once more on the high road to prosperity. Three great Saracen 
armies had perished under the walls of Constantinople; Asia Minor 
had been swept clear of their invading troops; the Slavonic colonies 
in Europe were setting down into obedience, and the restored 
Empire was compact and united from Hæmus to Taurus) Law and 
order had everywhere, resumed their sway; agriculture was reviving ; 
industry had recovered from its decline, and Byzantine commerce 
once more filled the Mediterranean, Reforms in Church and State 
were being vigorously pushed forward; a thorough reorganisation of 
the Empire had been carried out; the army and navy were powerful, 
well organised, well trained, and had recovered much of their ancient 
morale; and a strong moral revival was apparent in general society. 

All this was accomplished by the State which has been represented 
as effete and degenerate. The record of the fifty-eight years of the 
reigns of Leo IIL and Constantine V. is a crushing rejoinder to those 
who still hold to the old theory of decadence. Much of the credit must, 
of course, be given to the two Emperors; but, brave and able as 
they were—and there are few braver and more able monarchs 
mentioned in history—they must have failed in their gigantic task 
without the earnest support of their people. 

Nor were the results of their labours evanescent. For three 
centuries the Empire, which the great Isaurian had saved, continued 
to maintain itself, often threatened, more than once in great danger, 
often badly governed, but in the may flourishing and wealthy, 
successfulfy defended, often brilliantly victorious, and generally ruled 
better than many succeeding States. 

Dean Church, in his admirable little work, ¿The Beginning of the 
“Middle Ages,” says of the Eastern Empire—‘Much’ in it was 
“degenerate, hypocritical, effete, corrupt, degraded; it had many 
“of the faults of European civilisation in the eighteenth century.” 
He speaks elsewhere of the “fashions of hypocritical or grossly 
“inconsistent devotion” which mfested the Court; and after a 
favourable review of the condition of the Empire under the 
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Isaurians, makes the somewhat trite remark that “every»expression 
“of praise in these ages must be comparative.” Undoubtedly; but 
the comparison must be with contemporary, not modern, conditions of 
society. Comparing the Eastern Empire with the nations of Western 
Europe, we find that within its bounds commerce and industry 
flourished beneath the protecting hand of a strong and experienced 
government, that life and property were safe, and that whatever 
forms of vice might be secretly indulged in, the laws against 
immorality were stringent,-and it was condemned alike by the voice 
of Church and State. Most of the worst features of pagan, society 
had disappeared, and others, notably slavery, had been enormously 
diminished. With all its faults, and they were neither few nor small, 
Byzantine society was vastly superior to anything that had been 
seen before in the civilised world; and to compare it with the chaotic 
barbarism of contemporary Western Europe is merely absurd, 
Immorality of a worse description than that prevalent in the brothels 
of the Amastrianon at Constantinople was rampant among the upper 
classes of the West. Drunkenness was a common female vice; 
Charles the Great lived openly with concubines, and his Court was a 
sty of foul licentiousness. 

The faults of Byzantine society were such as are always found in 
any complex and highly civilised system, and which are very prevalent 
m latter-day Europe. There was much luxury—no doubt often 
vulgar and tasteless—among the wealthy classes, much ostentatious 
display, much profuse expenditure on dress and personal adornment. 
It was against such faults as these that Chrysostom directed his 
attacks; and indeed there is no reason to believe that “Romania” 
in these“ respects differed from England at the present day. 
Chrysostom’s sermons were delivered against comparatively venial 
sins, which must have been, from their very nature, largely confined 
to the upper classes. In spite of Church’s opinion, there is the 
strongest reason to believe that religious hypocrisy was not a 
characteristic Byzantine defect. In the Iconoclastic struggle both 
sides showed themselves ready to suffer for their opinions) The 
attachment of the people to the Church was strong. In an Empire 
_ of‘mixed races it must have been of the greatest value in fusing them ; 

and if the devotion which it inspired was often displayed in absurd and 
exaggerated forms, the same thing may be noticed in many“nations at 
different periods. Religious controversy filled, perhaps, a dispropor- 
tionate part of an Eastern Romans intellectual - horizon; but 
in a Stat where representative government was non-existent, 
and public opinion found its chief vent in the utterances 
of the pulpit, this was inevitable; and it is open to question 
whether religious doctrine, as a theme for discussion, is not 
more elevating than the paltry party squabbles which are often the 
_ chief topic of conversation in modern European society. The sports 
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of the Hippodrome may certainly have occupied too large a share of 
the Constantihgpolitan citizens’ time; but this, tgo, is not very 
probable; and it is not for England, the home of horse-racing, prize- 
fighting, cock-fighting and bear-baiting, to cast stones at the sporting 
tendencies of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire of the East. 
Those who are inclined to comment adversely upon the fact of political 
parties adopting the circus colours would do well to reflect that for a 
century and a half the two great British faetions were called by terms 
of reproach originally applied to Scotch rebels and Irish brigands. 
That frivolity, luxury and dissoluteness existed in the Empire is only 
what might have been expected; that there was immorality in the 
cities is extremely probable. Constantinople in this respect, no doubt, 
resembled modern London, Paris or New York, but there is nothing 
to show that the people at large were other than moral, sober and 
eindustrious. 

The charge of cruelty has often been brought against the Imperial 
administration. I do not propose to touch upon it further than to 
observe that little more than two centuries ago criminals in England 
were cut down half strangled from the gibbet to be disembowelled 
and dismembered, and that women were burnt alive for witchcraft; 
that in France and Germany punishments were immeasurably more 
barbarous, breaking on the wheel being common in both countries 
until a much later date; and that for nations with records such as these 
to cast dirt at the Eastern Empire shows a degree of hypocrisy 
remarkable even in modern Europe. 

One of the commonest delusions entertained with regard to the 
Empire—to a student of warfare the most incomprehensible one—is 
‘that its military power was contemptible. Those who dissent from 
the common view generally seem to hold the opinion that its army 
was mercenary and non-national Even Finlay appears to have been 
under this impression. 

The theory of military weakness may be disposed of summarily. 
The army that resisted Huns and Avars, Persians and Saracens, 
Bulgarians and Russians for five centuries was certainly not lacking 
inesoldierly qualities. Gibbon corisistently sneers at the Byzantine 
forces on account of their chequered career of victory and defeat, 
as if he had not examples under his very eyes of great and warlike 
nations meeting with frequent and often humiliating defeat. The 
eighteenth century saw England defeated at Almanza and Brihuega, 
at Fontenoy, at Saratoga and at Yorktown ;*it saw Frapce, Austria, 
Spain and Russia vanquished on many a bloody field; it saw 
Frederick of Prussia, the greatest general of the age, leading the 
finest army that Europe had yet seen, totally defeated in his own 
person at Kollin, Hochkirch, and Kiinersdorf. It was scarcely 
cowardice among the rank and file that lost Fontenoy or Yorktown, 
Dettingen or Quebec, Prague, Leuthen or Torgau, Zorndorf, Kollin 
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and Ktinersdorf. Gibbon knew all this, and yet he deliberately 
branded an army possessing a good fighting record with cowardice. 
As consistently? but more pardonably, he underrated the enemies of 
the Empire. Yet they were almost all nations of savage, hardy 
warriors, for whom fighting and pillage were the joys of existence ; 
and the Arabs, if less savage than Avars or Bulgarians, were religious 
fanatics. Gibbon can hardly be acquitted of gross lack of judgment, 
for he knew at any rate that Turks were perfectly capable of 
inflicting crushing defeats upon European armies as late as the 
seventeenth century. Had he lived at the present day he would have 
seen swarms of half-naked, untrained, ill-led fanatics, armed only with 
sword and spear, breaking fairly in open fight solid squares of 
British soldiers, bristling with quick-firing rifles and breech-loading 
cannon. The soldiers of Heraclius and Constantine IV. of Leo IN. 
and Theophilus, had to meet attacks like the charge of the Dervishe 
army at Omdurman with little better weapons than those of their 
opponents. The 50,000 heroes who advanced under the Khalifa’s 
black flag had hardly one obsolete rifle to every two men, and 
General Kitchener’s line mustered 20,000 riflemen, nearly half of 
them with magazine weapons, and was supported on land and water 
by the fire of some 140 cannon and machine guns.) The Byzantine 
troops had none of these. advantages. Sword in hand, they had to 
face their desperate antagonists, and they inflicted on them more 
bloody defeats than all the other enemies of the Caliphate united. 
The Bulgarians had numerous isolated victories, some of them very 
complete, over the Imperial forces to their credit; but they could only 
boast of one period of continued success, under the great King 
Simeon, in the first quarter of the tenth century; and the sturdy © 
Russians could not prevail against the splendid mailed horsemen 
and excellent foot-archers who followed John I. to the field of Silistria. 
In short, the Byzantine army for centuries was perfectly capable of 
defeating the finest fighting races of the world in fair field, without 
the advantages of modern European forces, other than those afforded 
by superior discipline and organisation—and there is reason to believe 
that the armies of the Caliphate, at any rate, were often its equals 
even in these respects. The theory of its mercenary character has 
little to support it. Under.tke Theodosian and Comnenan dynasties 
_ the mercenary element predominated; but at other times, though 
always present, it was always a minority, sometimes a very small one. 
During five, centuries tke army was chiefly levied from subjects of 
the Empire. When we hear of mercenaries in large numbers they 
were usually refugees, driven by oppression or persecution from their 
own lands, like the 30,000 Persians who served in the army of 
Theophilus) Had the government desired to form a great mercenary 
force it had not the means of doing so. , With the surrounding peoples 
its relations were nearly always hostile. The Varangian Guard was 
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no doubt partly recruited from the north; but it was not until the end 
of the eleventh century that it appears to have constituted more than 
one regiment or brigace of the Imperial Guard. Pn the reigns of 
Michael VII. and his successors it was recruited by thousands of 
exiled Anglo-Sexons, and became the best corps in the army; but 
it is scarcely necessary to point out that the Northmen of the ninth 
and tenth centuries were too busy wasting Western Europe to have 
the inclination to take service at Constantmople, apart from the 
important fact that the population of Scandinavia must have been 
far too scanty <o furnish any large number of recruits to the great 
armies with which the Emperors of the Isaurian and Macedonian lines 
repeatedly operated. The Byzantine army was as national as the 
mixed nature of the population admitted, and it possessed in its 
common language anc religion two important elements of union. 
elt was organised and supplied in a way that has no parallel until 
very late times; it wes well officered, and though, like all armies, 
it was sometimes badly led, it was as often commanded by men of 
great ability, who wer2 also scientific soldiers. Its fighting record 
has not many equals; it was not merely a fine force, but one of the 
finest that the world has seen. 

The Empire has been called degenerate. For 800 years it 
maintained itself, and preserved law and order, civilised society, 
science, art, literature and commerce, amid such a chaos of anarchy 
as has rarely been known, often badly governed, often furiously 
assailed, continually driving back its assailants, and reforming its 
government, ard yet always almost the same, hardly changed under 
Constantine X from what ıt had been under Constantine J. The 
notion of the weakness and degeneracy of the population is flatly 
contradicted by the general character of its rulers. A large majority 
of them were sprung from the ranks of tke people; scarcely any 
were without azil:ty ; a very great number were men of fair capacity, 
and an unusually large proportion were rulers of a high order of 
merit, 

For eight centuries any great emergency never failed to produce the 
nepessary strong man to deal with it, a convincing proof, if any were 
needed, that despite want of national feeling, exaggerated and 
erroneous idezs of religious duty, and frequent bad government, 
there wa8 good material both in the people and in the public adminis- 
trative and defensive services. 

The work accomplished by this much-calugniated Empire was the 
most vitally important, the most glorious and also the most thankless 
that a nation could acaieve. It was the defensive bulwark of Europe. 
Without the guarding shield of the Eastem Empire the national 
system of Europe coulł never have been developed. It was Heraclius 
who stayed the Pers.ans from once more pouring into Europe; it 
was Leo IIL who saved France, Germany and Italy from sharing the 
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fate of Spain. For five centuries the Empire slowly wore dtself out, 
facing the hordes of Asia, while behind its screen the new nations 
gained strength’ and solidity. It preserved the tfaditions of art, 
science and hterature; and if its performances, as far as they 
have survived, are often poor, and rarely very good, it must not 
be forgotten that its works have fared worse at the hands of 
barbarians than those of almost any other State, and also that its 
best blood was drained inte the public service, leaving little to ‘other 
pursuits, If the Eastern Empire had never accomplished anything 
else, its wonderful legal system would have sufficed to perpetuate its 
fame. The splendid Church of the- Divine Wisdom yet survives, 
ruinous, desecrated, and defiled by the daily presence of irreclaimable 
barbarians to show what Byzantine genius could do; and across 
the Peninsula of Constantinople still stretch the mighty walls of 
Theodosius IL, the barriers which Hun and Avar, Persian afd Arab, 
could never surmount, hallowed bythe martyrdom of the last Christian 
Emperor of the East, grand and majestic even in their decay, seeming 
to point for ever towards the nations that grew up while their stones 
bore the brunt of the tide of barbarism that would otherwise have 
overwhelmed them, silent witnesses to the ingratitude of Europe 
to the State without whose ‘aid she would never have survived, 
and a fitting monument to the memory of the fallen Empire—the 
rearguard of Christian civilisation. 


E. A. Foorp. 


* FOREIGN AFFAIRS. ° 


STOLYPIN’S DUMA. 


USSIA is once more in the foreground of European politics. 
News about the general elections there, descriptions of the 
opening of the Duma, interviews with distinguished deputies, whose 
very names are Greek to the foreigner, are being avidly read in Paris 
and New York, in Tokio and Santiago. For the world is eager to 
ascertain whether the various peoples, tribes, tongues and religions 
*that acknowledge the sway of the Tsar are really ripe for the modest 
_ instalment of self-government which was bestowed upon them in 
October, 1905, as necessary and adequate. In Russia representative 
institutions are on their last trial, and from the verdict, whatever it 
may be, no appeal will lie for many a year to come, Twice already 
the experiment of introducing Parliamentary methods was made, and 
each time it failed for reasons on which historians will throw a many- 
coloured light. If the third attempt proved also fruitless, the scheme 
would have to be abandoned. The first Duma attempted—in the 
_ words of its leaders—to take the Government by storm. The second 
Duma hoped to obtain power by means of a regular Parliamentary 
siege. And the result was that neither of them performed any work 
worth mentioning. Out of 400 bills presented by the Government, 
only five were dealt with by the Duma, and two hundred days were 
‘wasted. 7 
Constitutional Democrats—the party which, roughly speaking, 
` corresponds to the Radicals in Great Britain—were the masters of 
the first Duma. Inthe second Parliament, without being actually in 
a majority, they had a firm grip of the voting machinery. In the 
third they are only a minority, but with power to add to their number 
very considerably by the use of reasonable precautions, and a readiness 
to seize an opportunity as soon as it offers At present, however, 
they areedowncast and pessimistic, owing to their losses. No fish 
seems quite so big as the one which was hooked and broke loose. 
And yet the Cadets—as they are calledhave ample reason to be 
satisfied with the course things have taken, if they are solicitous about 
the future of representative institutions, and not merely about the 
interests of their own party. For there might have been no further 
experiment after the failure of the second; or, what would have been 
equally fatal to representative institutions, the third Duma might have 
been made in the image of one or other of its predecessors. And then? 
For those reasons Russian patriots and politicians took a keen, 
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interest in the elections, while the masses held aloof. Enlightened 
Russians, conscious of the interests at stake, made unwonted 
sacrifices in theehope of bringing about the victory of the Moderates. 
preted men, who in ordinary times put their ease or their business 

ve every other consideration, set out on wearisome journeys of three 
or four days in order to deliver a speech or record a vote. In some cases 
patients quitted their beds and started off for distant towns, where 
they hoped to tum the scale in favour of an anti-revolutionary 
candidate. Such instance§ of civic virtue in Russia are refreshing. 
The people alone remained phlegmatic, sceptical Racked during the 
past two years with the fever of revolution, they are not far removed 
from prostration. Dull of apprehension, insensible to words, and 
“blind to signs, they had failed to discern whither they were drifting. 
At last the truth was borne in upon them by fire and blood and 
material misery. They understood ;* but, disappointed in the Duma, 
they eschewed its help and left the authorities to deal with the® 
‘welter. 

But nobody took the matter so closely to heart as the Premier, who 
was, so to say, on his trial quite as much as the representative institu- 
tions with which he has succeeded in associating his name. For he 
was bound to stand or fall with the Moderate parties, who were to 
become the lfe-blood, the ichor of the Duma M. Stolypin’s pro- 
gramme is the October Manifesto, nothing more and nothing less. 
That for him is the bedrock of the new Russian régime, which, like 
‘Parsival’s son, likes to be nameless, and would fain have no questions 
asked. Representative institutions he favours, but not Parliamentary 
government. At least, not yet. As, however, he leaves a door opén for 
the indefinite development of these insttutions, he keeps a place for 
the Constitutional Democrats in the ranks of the renovators, and holds 
-out a fair inducement for them to labour for the common weal. In 
truth, M. Stolypin has merited well of all those who long to see Russia 
break with the past and turn over a new leaf. He contributed 
materially to obtain a third trial for the legislative chamber. And he 
supplemented his theory by a scheme for working it—an electoral law 
warranted to return a moderate’majority of deputies ready and able 
to co-operate with the Cabinet. Many affirmed at the time that “he 
was undertaking more than he could perform, but he has kept his 
word. The third Russian Parliament has already assembled, and is 
now confronted with a whole world of possibilities which would satisfy 
even the ambition of that King of Spain who regretted that he was not 
` -allowed to lend a helpifg hand in ‘the creation of the universe. 


DOES THE THIRD DUMA REPRESENT THE NATION? 


M. Stolypin’s electoral law has been criticised severely. And, to 
be frank, one must admit that from the’point of view of men who 
advocate universal manhood suffrage it is a mere mockery. For 
it suspended the right of election in some places, arbitrarily lessened 
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the number of representatives in certain provinces, created groups of 
electors, and authorised Government officials to decide how they should 
be formed; in a word, it is a means of manrpulating the elections 
for the avowed purpose of having a certain stamp of men returned | 
and another type of men eliminated To say that the Chamber 
which has resulted from these expedients is not the elect of the nation 
is, of course, a truism. It is not, and was not, meant to be this. It 
- is composed mainly of exponents of those elements of the population 
whose ideas are bounded by reason anfi tinged with patriotism. 
Those were the deputiés whom M. Stolypin was anxious to attract. 
Had he received others, men like those who paralysed the activity of 
the first and second Dumas, there would, in all probability, have been 
an end of representative institutions in Russia for another ten or 
fifteen years. The circumstance that he did not resort to such 
Machiavelian measures—and he would have done this had he beén 
the double-dealer he was supposed to be by many of the journals, 
Continental and English, which now praise him—will be remembered 
to his credit when the smoke and dust of the battle have passed 
away. A Premier who conceived the plan of killing Russian consti- 
tutionalism in the bud would have kept the whole electoral law in 
force, or would have modified it in unimportant details A Parliament 
of doctrinaires opposed to the Government would then have been 
returned, and after 1 few months passed in rhetorical puffs and gusts 
the Duma would have ceased to be. 

Prussia has at the present moment an electoral law which can 
hardly be said to differ in essentials from that which M. Stolypin 
put together. Simpler it certainly is, and more rounded, but the 
aim of the legislator, and the operation of the restrictions, are virtually 
the same as in Russia) The voters are divided into three classes 
‘according to the amount of taxes they pay; and the preponderance 
is given to the wealthy minority. And the Prussians do not seem to 
be very much the worse for these electoral restnctions. Certainly they 
have not been kept by them from progressing in trade, commerce, 
arts or science. On the contrary, they have forged ‘ahead as no 
other people in Europe have done. If Russia moves forward with 

‘half the speed of her Western neighbour she will have reason to be 
satisfied with her lot, and if she does not, the cause of her slowness 
will not be the new electoral law. Francè at the time of the restora- 
tion was governed by a Chamber elected. on somewhat similar lines, 
yet the level of culture was then, in France, very much higher than 
it is in Russia to-day. ‘ . 


ELEMENTS OF THE DUMA 


All that M. Stolypin could do to safeguard the Parliament he has 
accomplished. Unlike Sir Boyle Roche, he has not sacrificed the 
whole Constitution to save the remainder. But he has sacrificed 
something. Hence the third Duma will differ from the first and the 
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second, but mainly to its advantage. It will contain a larger 
sprinkling of individuals who have passed through the “higher or 
intermediate educational establishments. And that js a decided gain, 
considering the legislative probléms which they will be called on to 
tackle. Owing to the dearth of intelligent members in the second 
Duma, one and the same person had to give his services on several 
committees, and to spread his efforts over an area much too large for 
efficacious efforts. Trying to span too much they grasped very little. 
The present Chamber possesses elements which can get through a good 
deal of such useful work, as every legislative body should be capable 
of doing in a creditable manner. 
The data respecting the intellectual and social status of the newly 
elected are still very defective and untrustworthy. But so far as they 


go, they show that among the men who are about to rescue Russia 
from ruin there are :— 


Members of the nobility waist cwscixadovennammapcevduans 157 bd 
Priests D aee es poponar a STEE EE 5I 
Merchants: sisenes tes dev oui ccadiestinessindsyetseestienies 22 
Pasanta: _Aaniivaicolecensnedapaviiasiasetdansiinylonvegeerun 77 
Petey AACeSIIO a ccclovasien raae earen EREE 6 
Working-meén cocci sensies ianen ieia iia 15 
Honorary burghers acisidoctatodsdesoncasaenasue desta ' 8 
Ex OM COS 2 cers sas setsesacncsees sescegeses Nnbauvagedeess owas 20 
Officials ........ TE E 56 
Zemstvo  WOCKETS Ys cijuivravevomnetasnushucheaddeaserasotndes 27 
Employees of municipalities ............ccceeeseees idee. 23 
Marshals of nobility -psasciicsiiassbsteder siaenenie rigan 30 
Cantonal elders and secretaries .........cersesereresee 21 
Men who have been educated in high schools ...... 167 


Men who have been educated in intermediate schools 82 
Men who have been educated in primary schools... 61 
Members educated at home .............+4. aoaeiaa 23 
Between the ages of 25-30 


aaie araia aaa 19 
Between the ages of 3040 .esssreserererssssrerreree 81 
Between the ages Of 40-50  ...cccssesececeseceeeeeeees 87 
Between the ages of 5060 oo... ecceeeeeeeseeeenceees re ae 
Between the ages of 60-70) .....sscesececesceesenseees 13 >» 
Between the ages off 70-80 ..sssssrosrsrssrrsereesoe el 
Members of the Second Duma .........ceeeeeeee eens 59 
Members of the First Duma ...ssssssessssseessesserero 7 
Members of the Council of the Empire ............... 3 


OPENING OF THE DUMA AND “ELECTION” OF 
THE . SPEAKER. 
On the dull raw morning of Thursday, November 14, the Duma 
was opened in the Tavrida Palace by the Deputy President of the 
Council of the Empire, M. Golubeff. Church and State were fully 
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represented. All the Ministers, numerous officials, swathed in ribbons 
and decorated with stars and medals, and a galaxy of Church 
luminaries. gathered in the Catherine’s Hall to invoke the blessing 
of the Deity on the work of the legislators, who will certainly need 
supernatural help. The streets leading to the Palace were empty, 
and probably would not have. been crowded even if the police had not 
forbidgen people without tickets to stand and gaze. The fears 
entertained that bombs would be thrown atthe Conservative deputies 
proved unfounded. The ides of March have not come. Indeed, out- 
side the Palace walls, there was nothing to show that the hearts of the 
population beat quicker on that Thursday than on any other day. 
Some interpret the outward calm as an auspicious omen—a foretoken 
of a period of peaceful progress and growing prosperity; others 
construe it as a sign of blasted hopes and dead aspirations. And, as 
psual, there is much to be said on both sides by those who have 
leisure to formulate it. One impression, however, was common to all 
witnesses of the ceremony: that the religious sense and political 
loyalty of the members of the third Duma are genuine, living forces 
warranted to act and to sustain. Every.deputy present in Catherine’s 
Hall kissed most devoutly the cross held by the Archbishop Anthony 
and then the back of the prelate’s hand ; they all cheered the name of 
the Emperor vociferously, and rose to their feet to hear the words of 
his message read, and they sang “God Save the Tsar” three times, 
emphatically, enthusiastically, and with as near an approximation to 
ensemble as could be expected from 400 unmusical men. 

After earnest prayer the members of the Duma proceeded to enact 
a scene that might well have graced a comedy. They set about 
“electing” a speaker, whom they had virtually elected several days 
before, and who had assured the Press that he could and would not 
consent to be the Speaker, come what might. And about two-thirds 
of the men who chose him to preside over their assembly had not 
even an approximate idea who M. Khomyakoff is. His name was 
made famous by his gifted father, the theologian, poet and Slavophil, 
whom I mentioned in my last article as one of the most suasive 
theglogical members of the Orthodox Church, The son is a 
good-natured, easy-going, cheerful Muscovite of fifty-seven, who has 
hitherto glided over the sea of life as happily as a halcyon, and would 
gladly be 4l things to all men. Fate has been a fairy godmother to 
him. He was a prosperous landowner, a successful Zemstvo worker, 
a popular’ marshal of the nobility, an official who resisted Witte, yet 
weathered the storm, or rather charmed it away like a true halcyon, 
a Liberal, who risked his liberty by demanding a representative 
chamber* when it was a crime to make such a demand, yet went 
unpunished because the Japanese war hindered his proposal from 
being presented to the Tsar. Luck, sheer luck, that comes not i in 

* Not a Duma, 
VOL. XCII. : 58 
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streaks but continuously, is one of the characteristics of his activity. 
When he was basking in the sunshme of life, on the lowest rung of 
the official ladðer, he made little of the policy of’ the Minister of 
Agriculture. His disparaging words, duly carried to the Minister, 
proved an open sesame to office and’ distinction. By the criticised 
official he was pitchforked with bewildering suddenness into a rank 
which carried with it the title of Excellency for all time. Bureaucrats 
were horrified at this byach of tradition, but the friends of his 
Excellency merely remarked: “What else could you expect, 
“Khomyakoff is a favourite of Fortune.” 

The Speaker of the Third Duma has never been known to rise to 
the heights of enthusiasm nor to descend to the depths of passion, 
but has skimmed swiftly, smoothly, and rhythmically along thin ice 
and thick, keeping always on the polished surface of things. Hence, 
people fancy that his perpetual smile is a sign of elegant scepticism, 
and that he lacks faith. It would be unfair to accept such judgments, 
which must be rash and may be unjust, but it is hardly too much to 
say that Nicolai Alexeyevich Khomyakoff has not given any proof 
that he possesses the faith that moves mountains And that is 
precisely the faith needed by him who would play the part of Moses 
to the Russians of to-day. The saviour of Russia must be a man of 
substantial quality, of transparent sincerity and burning patriotism— 
in a word a man capable of making fanatics and apostles, and not 
merely of appearing before his sovereign in tnadorned evening dress. 
The joy of Radicals at this substitution of democratic garb for the 
uniform was almost uproarious and utterly baseless) For, as 
Conservatives point out, it is but a short time since M. Khomyakoff 
pilgrimaged to Tsarskoye Selo, wearing gala uniform‘ embellished 
with brilliant decorations, and at the close of the audience had his 
figure and features in such fitting frame artistically reproduced and 
published throughout the country. 

It is affirmed that the election of M. Khomyakoff was the result 
of negotiations and discussions in secret conventicles, and of dubious 
compromises between the Octobrists and the Right It is likely 
enough. Russians, however, love to gauge the significance of public: 
events which they know perfectly by a standard drawn from private 
episodes which they hardly know at all Therefore caution should be 
exercised in receiving these stories What is certain m that the 
brevity of the Speaker’s inaugural address gave mortal offence to the 
Constitutional Democrats, and set the members of the Left stinging 
their adversaries like wasps. For it contained no allusion to the Con- 
‘stitution, no mention of the Magna Charter of October, 1905, no 
political programme, no watchword, nothing but an expression of the 
sceptical Speaker’s faith in the Chamber. But there is time enough 
to fill in all these gaps. M. Khomyakoffs speech may have been 
made short and pithless by secret agreement with the Right. But it is 
not by a speech only that the new Duma will work out its destinies. 
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The Speaker's view of the situation is worth recording, were it 
only because it may enable one to form a correct surmise as to what 
may be expected of him in the future. For that reason I shall give 
it later on. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTIES: THE CADETS. 


Uncertainty is the keynote of the present situation as brought 
about by the new Duma. People do not yet know what to expect. 
Nothing can be affirmed with confidence, or anticipated with proba- 
bility, as to the working of the majority and minority, except that the 
action of most Russian parties tends directly away from the interests 
of the community as a whole. They are for themselves first and then 

-for the fatherland. It was so in the past. The Cadets were beaten 

at the elections not only because of the change in the electoral law, 
, hyt partly’also because people were sick of terrorism which the party 
shrank from condemning. And the conduct of the Cadets, in this 
and most other questions, was that of men. whose interests are specu- 
lative, not concrete. Being neither landowners nor farmers, nor 
manufacturers, nor merchants, their political opinions had no roots 
in tangible interests. Hence they abandoned national tradition for 
exotic notions, borrowed theories from France and England and set 
about realising them in Russia, as though the ground there was a tabula 
rasa. Land expropriation, a series of Home Rule Bills, anda number 
of other measures equally contentious and fateful were included in the 
programme. When it was pointed out to them that Western Europe 
had not yet advanced so far as they were going, they answered, “what 
“is Europe to us? Russia must outdo Europe and show her the way. 
“Ex ortente lux.” - 


THE OCTOBRIST MAJORITY. 


From the third Duma, therefore, the Cadet majority has been ousted 
by the Octobrists, to whose success the Premier contributed by 
every legitimate means in his power. Material interests the new 
majority certainly have; they are landowners. Therefore from that 
, Point of view they are considered to be better qualified to lead than 
were the Democratic party of doctrinaires, especially as they will have 
the benefit of the criticism of this opposition party. If they form 
an Alliance*with the Moderate Right, as at present seems likely, they 
will number nearly 200 out of a Chamber of 442 members. But the 
Cadets have not disappeared. Far from that, Together with the 
members of the Extreme Left, they will form an opposition of about 
140 all told) And they may even enlist others. There is, for 
example, a considerable body of deputies who as yet wear the livery 
of no party; many of them are peasants, some are priests. The 
former have passed a resolution that they will keep aloof from all 
parties until they have seen each of them at work—on the land 
question. Then, and then only, will they make up their minds which 
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of the groups they will regard as their friends. Until thege doubtful 
elements have been labelled and classified, one cannot venture to cast 
the horoscope bf the third Dumą 

The Octobrists, who have now the destinies of Russia in their 
hands, do not strike one as born legislators, or members of a race of 
statesmen. Indeed, as a party, they have shown much less discipline, 
much less political sense, much less knowledge of parliamentary tactics 
than the Cadets, from whom they hardly differ in essentials. * Even 
the Jewish problem cannot be said to strike the Octobrists one way 
and the Cadets another. The difference is mostly in their respective 
formulas. For they both admit the necessity of enfranchising the 
Jew, and making him the equal of the Christian, but the Octobrists 
would on principle postpone the relief measure, which the Cadets 
would, on practical grounds, refuse to pass until other more urgent 
Bills have become law. The formula of the one is six, that of the 
other is half a dozen. The Octobrists’ patron saint is Nicodemus, 
and their model the Vicar of Bray. Their political faith is fenced 
round with conditions and qualifications which reduce it to the con- 
sistency of a pious opinion. It is a political “perhaps.” The other 
day they published a manifesto which enshrines their views in a 
number of bombastic phrases and contains seventeen paragraphs 
According to this profession of faith, their principal object is to 
oppose all attempts to encroach upon the prerogatives of the Monarch 
and the rights of the nation’s representatives. Thus, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, the party has one foot upon the right shore and 
the other on the left. The Jewish problem is dealt with in the same 
spirit. They are opposed in theory to equal rights for the Jews, but in 
practice they will support every measure tending to free the Jews from 
unnecessary and harmful restrictions. From all Now the dis- 
franchisement of the Russian Hebrews is an unnecessary and harmful 
restriction, therefore the Octobrists would probably vote for its aboli- 
tion if the question once came up for solution and could not be shelved. 
One point in their programme is a political pearl; they demand, and 
doubtless will secure, the removal of all the causes that check the 
material progress of the nation. Surely that is one thing necessary. 

The lightness of heart which this well-meaning Manifesto implies 
is nbt perhaps the highest gualification for a legislator at the best of 
times. But it is a positive disqualification at a critical period like the 
present. -You cannot transform a nation in a twinkling by demanding 
the suppression of ajl the obstacles in the way. These must be 
gradually ‘surmounted. There is no waving of magicians’ wands 
in politics. A nation grows and its laws grow too. Laws do not 
spring up independently of the growth of the other organs of the 
political community. The development of each of the functions 
of the body politic is co-ordinate. That, however, would seem to be a 
proposition the truth of which has not yet been See by the 
Octobrists. 
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THE AUTOCRACY IS NOT DEAD BUT SLEEPETH. 


As for the Tsar's prerogatives and the Parliament’s nights, the 
authoritative defimtion of each is being loudly called for by both 
extremes. And when the debate onthe address begins an amend- 
ment is expected to be introduced by the Opposition, which will ' 
divide the House on the subject. Meanwhile, the word Constitution 
is being employed at every band’s turn by the opposition Press, 
which maintains that Russia is, and sinceethe 30th October, 1905, 
has been a Constitutional Monarchy. Autocracy, it says, is dead and 
done with, ever since the nation’s representatives were summoned to 
legislate for the community. Others urge that the Tsar’s prerogatives 
are ‘intact and inalienable, and in support of this contention they 
instance his action last June, when he modified the Organic Law 
for the public good, thus temporarily withdrawing what he had 
bestowed. The Liberals argue that when the Tsar proclaimed his 
will never to have any law promulgated without the approval of the 
Duma, he limited his power. And the contention is undnswerable. 
But on the other hand they themselves must have regarded the 
limitation as either slight or temporary, because one of their first 
demands in the two former Parliaments was that the nation should 
receive solid guarantees that the peoples’ rights will be respected, 
and another precaution, which they advocated as indispensable, was 
the swearing fidelity to the Constitution by the Emperor. If these 
sanctions had been given to the new order of things the result would 
have been a constitution in the sense in which there is a British or 
a Prussian Constitution, that is, the supreme power would have been 
vested partly in the nation and partly in the monarch But as 
none of these sanctions has been accorded, it seems to follow that 
there is a difference which Russian Democrats must characterise as 
essential From a legal point of view the thesis is certain to be put 
forward and defended by jurisconsults that the sovereignty is still 
where it was before October, 1905, in the person of the Tsar, and 
neither in that of the nation, nor of the Duma, which may be the 
representative either of the whole nation, or of a section of the nation, 
accerding as the Emperor wishes. 

A case in point has been instanced by an ingenious political writer. 
Russian monarchs formerly possessed the right of quashing the judg- 
ments of the highest court in the realm, even when it had decided 
upon a writ of error. Alexander IIL, however, laid down that 
prerogative, and enacted that thenceforwardeno petition should be 
addressed to him asking for a reversal of the Senate’s judgment in 
such cases. Now, if this limitation to his authority did not destroy 
his autocratic power, neither, it is argued, did the October Manifesto 
abolish it. Prince Meshtshersky would alter only one word in the 
clause of the Organic Law which deals with that delicate subject, and 
instead of the formula “no law enters into force without having been 
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approved by the Duma and the Council of the Empire,” would write : 

“no law enters into force without having been discussed by the Duma 

“and the Council of the Empire.” But when all has been said and 
done, these disputes, which would be seasonable enough in’the Parlia- 
ment of a country living under normal conditions, may well seem 
meaningless in a nation which is in a phase of transition, and is slowly 
recovering from a revolutionary fever. One thing seems quite clear 
where so much else is nebulous The Duma has, at presènt, no 
guarantee, no sanction but this: its approved capacity for the task 
which has been allotted to it. Twice it failed If it fail definitely 
and finally, no guarantees, however solemn, will save it from being 
suppressed in the interests of the nation. 


) 


‚WILL THE THIRD DUMA WORK? 


Whether it is doomed to fail, or is likely to afford satisfaction # 
the sovereign and tranquillity to the people, is the question upper- 
most in Russian minds to-day. And as yet it cannot be answered. 
Some politicians are chiefly struck with the circumstance that the 
conditions are uncommonly favourable. On the one hand the country 
is in need of rest and longs for normal life. On the other, hand, the 
Chamber is composed of representative men, bent on securing for 
the nation what it needs. And the Government is eager to help on 
the Parliament, where there are relatively few revolutionists now. 
The Cadets have had their best men returned, including their leader ; 
the Octobrists possess a good working majority; the Monarchists 
are in great force and have moderated their demands, and the Church 
and the land are well represented. Moreover, all these parties are 
interested in restoring law and order and normal conditions to the 
country. And as the Cabinet will move every lever to put an end to 
disorder, there are ample grounds for looking hopefully on the future. 
That is one way of viewing the outlook. 

A different and gloomier forecast is made by other political thinkers, 
who are equally desirous of extricating their country from her 
present difficulties. They hold that ever since the Imperial manifesto. 

‘of October was promulgated, Russia has been in the conditidn of 
a man who having broken a limb had it badly set, and although,it is 
healing, he must break it aBain in order to have it set properly. And 
the Third Duma is not the political physician who can perform this 
operation with success. As an influential section of the nation is 
possessed ,by the devils of sloth, envy, hatred and destructiveness, 

_ no ordinary man or body of men can exorcise them. Moreover, what 
is wanted for the regeneration of the nation is a statesman of con- 
structive power. He must not only pull down but build up. And the 
only man whom the revolution has hitherto brought to the surface 
is M. Stolypin, with whose powers and limitations the world is not 

unacquainted. 
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THE THIRD DUMA ,WILL PROBABLY LEGISLATE. 


My own personal impression—it is no more than an impression— 
is that the thirdeDuma can, and will, legislate for the country; that 
the Bills’ which the Cabinet may lay before it—several thousand 
roubles’ worth of paper is being filled with them—will_be discussed, 
and that most of them will be passed ; that the Budget will be discreetly 
glossed over and expeditiously ratified; that a new foreign loan will 
be authorised in the Spring, a loan of more than a milliard francs; and 
generally that, to use an American phrase, the Chamber and the 
Government together “will make things hum.” And in this long- 
wished for action lies the contrast between the two first Parliaments 
and the third. But the beneficent results of M. Stolypin’s triumph 
extend over a much more extensive area. The mere circumstance 
that the Duma, owing to its Conservative majority, keeps together— 
as it may—for a long period of time, transacting in partnership 

*with the Government most of the business of the Empire, will of 
itself do much to accustom the population to the new institution, 
which will end by taking root in the soil and becoming an essential 
part of the machinery of the administration. That is perhaps the most 
permanent and momentous service which the third Russian Parliament 
is capable of rendering to the friends of representative and democratic 
government. It will not be the most ae but it will be the most 
enduring function. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE DUMA MEANS THE 
BREAK-UP OF THE MONARCHY. 


For those reasons it seems to me that the return of a Moderate 
or Conservative Parliament is so much to the interest of the Democratic 
parties—assuming that they are more solicitous about the triumph 
of principles than the promotion of men—that they should do their 
best to keep it alive. It is a case in which everything comes to him 
who waits, if he have first laid his plans with reasonable foresight and 
care. And it is not only representative institutions that will be thus 
naturalised in Russia Parliamentary government and democratic 
immovations will follow. For the Duma is but the thin edge of the 

e and once it enters it must split up the autocratic system. 
Those who hail the advent of the Duma in its present shape with its 
actual functions and yet refuse equal rights to the Jews, denounce Par- 
liamentary government, decry autonomy for the Poles, the Caucasians, 
the Baltic Provinces and the Little Russians, resemble a Dutchman 
who should destroy one of the dams that keep out the ‘waters of the 
North Sea and leave the others standing. If, as there is good reason 
to believe, the present Russian Parliament co-operates with the 
Government, discharges its functions passably well and manages to 
keep together for a considerable time, accustoming the nation te 
regard its existence as indispensable, the democratisation of the 
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régime will one day begin to move apace with vertiginous rapidity. 
To my mind that'chain of contingencies is so clear that I cahnot easily 
follow the train of thought of those Russian Monarchists who mtend to 
give decisive battle to the Democrats later on. Later on thére will be 
a distribution of the spoils but no hostile engagement. Now is the 
time to resist or accept the new régime, which will probably culminate 
in a democratic federation of the United States of Russia. To-day 
the movement may be compared to a little rill, which can be turned 
aside without serious diffeulty; after a long spell of Parliamentary 
activity it will have become a headstrong torrent, which will sweep 
away not merely the last vestiges of autocracy but the monarchy itself. 

Despite its many undgubtedly good qualities, the shortcomings of 
the present Duma are, one might say, sinister in inverse ratio to the 
requirements of the nation. The besetting sin of the principal party, 
nay, of all parties in Russia, is morbid verbosity. They talk reform to 
death. For when they cease to deal with words they become members» 
of the unemployed. The Octobrists are no exceptions. Phrase- 
mongers and sentimentalists, they have coined none of the dogmas 
that fascinated men, none of the buming watchwords that fire 
them to deeds of heroism. Nay, they do not seem 
capable of supplying the nation with its political sustenance 
ready made: in lieu of finished principles they deal out tenable pro- 
positions fenced round with qualifying provisos—in a word, mere raw 
materials) From stich a political party, unless indeed it have its 
Pentecostal miracle, no creative, hardly any sanative work can be 
expected, especially during a period of one revolution. 


THE SPEAKER DECLARES RUSSIA IS PLUNGED 
IN CHAOS. 


Those are not the only reasons which invalidate the argument that 
Russia is restored to her normal state, because she has a Parliament 
that may endure. Her present condition is unhappily a convincing 
refutation of the pleasing idea, and it is not likely soon to be improved. 
The old era of bureaucratic government ended in 1905 with moral 
prostration, to which since have been added financial straits đnd 
economic weakness. The moral sentiment and the religious dogmas 
which hitherto cemented thé social elements of the commpnity are 
sapped; and there are none others to take their place. People no 
longer cherish respect for law, or entertain fear of punishment, human 
or Divine; and they are ‘hardly conscious of this baneful change, which 
has become second nature. The third Duma, therefore, may frame 
excellent laws, but it cannot awaken the needful respect for them. 
The old boundaries have been swept away, and the friends of the 
monarchy have not yet produced a statesman or a soldier with genius 
enough to erect others. Remedies are expected from the Duma in the 
shape of reforms. But the party of the Right discern in reforms only a 
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means of yeturning to the former régime with all its drawbacks, while 
the parties of the Left would fain use them as levers for abolishing the - 
monarchy altogether. And what the nation needs most of all is not 
political changes but intellectual light, moral training and material 
succour. The reforms will merely serve to blacken the 5,000 roubles’ 
worth of paper purchased by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Everybody feels this; many have expressed it. The new Speaker 
of tht Duma, M. Khomyakoff, speaking to a journalist on the 11th 
November, said: “I am convinced that a° Duma capable of working 
“cannot but be in opposition. For no sane thinking man, be his 
“party what it may, can assent to the things that are being done in our 
“midst to-day. Who can approve the utter topsy-turviness which 
“prevails at present everywhere in lawgiving and in the administration 
“of the law? Let us go further. Look at our public ‘order’ It is 
“chaos -pure and simple. The Government issues a law and 

““immediately afterwards sends a circular after it which abolishes that 
“law. Then an official comes along who, authorised by the Govern- 
“ment, interprets both the law and the circular and produces a tertium 
“quid which differs from each, The upshot of it all is that nobody 
“knows what to do or how to act.» Such is the deliberate opinion 
of the new Speaker. 

But facts make a deeper impression than opinions, and those which 
bear upon the state of the country are indeed deplorable. No doubt 
their significance may be exaggerated, for Russia is vaster in extent 
than people usually realise, and the total number of evil-doers is but 
a slight fraction of 150 million people. Still, after fair allowance has 
been made for this, there remains the spirit of lawlessness which 
pervades large classes of the community. The peasants long to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the landowners, the workmen at the cost 
of their employers, capitalists and industrial firms exploit the masses 
mercilessly, and so man preys on man: homo komini lupus. Human 
life has fallen enormously in value. One citizen kills another man in 
the hope of gaining a few shillings That sum is temptation enough. 
Material deterrents have lost their force and there are no moral checks 
on. passion. In extensive districts in the Caucasus the young 
generation have been without work, by choice, for well nigh five years, 
They prefer plunder, are living by it, and have got out of the habit of 
toiling far a livelihood. Why should they exert themselves if there 
be no prison, no death penalty, no public opinion, no Devil and 
no God? 

What could be more characteristic than the attitude of the 
Conservative Party towards a deputy elected by the province of 
Minsk. He is an ex-naval officer, named Schmid, who was condemned 
some twenty years ago for selling plans of Cronstadt defences to the 
German Naval Attaché Von Plessen. Such a man, say the Liberals, 
ought to be ineligible to the Duma. Why so? ask some of the 
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reactionaries. He did not sell the real plans of the defences: ‘he did 
carry on negotiations with the Germans, he also undertook’ to betray 
his country, gawe them documents and received the reward of his 
supposed treachery, but in reality he was Boe ee them. 
Therefore. . 


DEMORALISATION OF RUSSIAN YOUTH. , 


The youth in the high “schools, universities and grammar schools 
have also for the most part lost the knack of steady application to 
work, They are busy reforming the world Examinations are hardly 
more than a form, inasmuch as professors are indulgent, and at any 
rate are amenable to threats or suasion. At the worst a dunce may be 
personified by a clever rogue, who passes the examinations and 
receives the diplomas in his name, or else a diploma may be purchased 
direct from the office that supplies them to grammar school boy» 
and others who have been too much absorbed by politics to prepare 
for examinations. At the University of Odessa there were examina- 
tions in the Medical Faculty on the 31st October. “Professor Batuyeff, 
“one of the most easy-going men at the University, called up the 
“Jewish student Shorr, who answered very badly in anatomy ; in fact, 
“to put it plainly, knew nothing at all Having listened to the replies 
“of the candidate, the professor said that he felt unable to give him a 
“satisfactory mark Then Shorr, beside himself with rage, seized 
“the ink-bottle that lay on the table and hurled it at the professor, 
“striking him in the chest. The face and clothes of M. Batuyeff were 
“covered and bespattered with ink’* In Warsaw there is a diploma- 
provider for the well-to-do. Youths who are too backward or too 
busy to study can have diplomas by frequenting the grammar.school 
of this enterprising individual “Day scholars flocked by the score 
“to his establishment and passed the examinations most successfully. 
“But when in consequence of a denunciation the District Inspector of 
“Education was despatched to make inquiries on the spot, out of. 

- “twenty-six day scholars only one passed the examination. .. . The 
“ parents of the other children raised an outcry and demanded their 
“money back. The authorities felt it their duty to transfer *the 
“teachers to other grammar schools and to have the director dismisged. 

“The Minister of Public “Instruction, however, did not share the 
“indulgent view taken by the local authorities, but had the director 
“sent for trial When this resolution was communicated to the 
“director, he quitted Warsaw, repaired to Paltusk and set up as a 
“lunatic. Having remained a year in an asylum on probatioi he 
“received a pension and there the matter ended.”t 

A diploma-business was opened in Kieff last year for the purpose of 
supplying diplomas of dentists to those who wanted them. They 
were especially welcome to Jews, who would not otherwise be permitted 
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to reside in that city or outside the Pale of Settlement The fraud 
was discovered accidentally. One of the pupils, who already possessed 
the diploma of*an intermediate educational establishment, was proved 
never to have been in the school at all, because it never existed. He 
had simply bought the certificate and was now about to buy another. 
In the University of St. Petersburg, principally in the chemical and 
physical laboratories, where the students are obliged to leave their 
overcoats and hats during the lectures, these garments are stolen 
systematically and with absolute impunit. In the corridors there are 
always notices to the effect that “the comrade who accidentally took 
“away my coat is requested, etc.”* 

This demoralisation is not confined to one part of Russia. It is 
universal. Even non-Russians feel its effects. In Riga, for instance, 
where the prevailing religion is Lutheranism, a similar tale is told, and 
not merely by journalists, whose impartiality might be suspected, but 
by the pastors thetnselves, who delivered their scathing judgment after 
a patient investigation. “Morals have deteriorated and unbelief has 
“increased to a terrible extent” In St Petersburg Pastor Findeisen 
has in a letter to the newspapers drawn a picture of the state of 
things there which warrants the creation of a special society to combat 
it. In other cities things are as bad or worse. Girls and boys of 
thirteen and even twelve correspond secretly with each other through 
the poste restante, meet secretly, and copy some of the worst examples 
set them by their elders. 

Those are symptoms—and not all the symptoms nor the most 
hateful—of a fell disease which no Duma will heal. In Russia the 
current of health-giving energy on which nations draw in their 
moments of physical and moral weakness is poisoned. No legislative 
assembly can provide the antidote. 


THE GOVERNMENT FAILS TO PROTECT THE 
CITIZENS. 


But what the Government could and should do is to re-establish 
outward order, to respect the law itself and cause it to be respected 
By others, and to render life and property reasonably secure. That 
is the minimum of achievement which a nation may reasonably 
demand of its rulers, and the Governm®nt that cannot effect this much 
should speedily give place to those who can. At present murders are 
frequent, wanton, and ferociously cruel. Their number and sameness 
disqualifies them for the newspapers, which*publish detgils only of the f 
most sensational Even the periodical offical bulletins make a 
selection of the very worst cases and then add: “besides these, there 
“have been during the same time so and so many policemen murdered, 
“so and so many superintendents and inspectors of the police, so and 
“so many soldiers and non-commissioned officers.” The public reads, 
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dispenses with comments and passes on to the next item of.news, as 
though this state of society were as it should be. But of late crimes 
of this kind have increased in number, and their 4ccompgniments 
have become more ruthless. Workmen are killed for their political 
opinions, employers and landowners tortured first and then put to 
death, whole families annihilated, like that of the Kelipoffskys, every 
member of which—-the father, mother, two children and Kelipoffsky’s 
old mother—were slain. 
Wantonness is now an almost constant characteristic of these mis- 
deeds. Formerly the victim had done or was believed to have done 
“something harmful to the popular cause. Now no such provocation 
is needed. One of the most humane members of the Central Prison ` 
Board, Maximoffsky, a man who for years has kept his efforts concen- 
trated on the humanising of Russian prisons, has been cruelly slain, 
just in order to strike terror. A pretty girl, neatly attired, called at 
the Central Police Board and asked to see him It was 2 pm. and 
he was busy, but an inspector received her and learned that she wanted 
to have better food served to her .husband’s brother who was in gaol. 
The inspector felt unable to comply with her request, but Maximoffsky, 
when the matter was mentioned to him an hour later, consented. 
Still the lady wanted to see the Director of the Board himself. And 
when he left his study four hours later she was still waiting for him. 
The moment he appeared she raised her revolver and fired at him 
point blank. The bullet entered his mouth and lodged in his brain . 
The young lady fired four times running after this, and when a man 
caught her wrist, she cried: “Let me go, you devil, or I'll kill you,” 
and suiting the action to her words she fired at him. She tried 
desperately but vainly to free her hands and reach her breast. The 
police searching her found there another revolver and also a white 
india-rubber bag containing “extra-dynamite” of such force that it 
would have. sufficed to blow up the whole edifice and everybody in it 
When this lady was tried by court-martial and condemned to death 
she laughed mockingly at her judges, and was hanged like a fanatic. 
Her main regret was that she had not used the extra-dynamite. 


THE SECRET JUNTA WHICH TERRORISES RUSSIA. 


Although the revolution ha§ been quelled, the troops are leyal, atid 
general strikes are no longer to be feared, Russia is unhappily given 
over to a secret society of terrorists against whom the Cabinet is 
powerless. These invisible autocrats, whose name is legion, violate 
every law, human and divine, and oppress the Tsar’s subjects pitilessly. 
And the Cabinet can but point to its 5,000 roubles’ worth of paper, 
soon to be filled with Parliamentary Bills. It reminds me of the 
Hindoo who carried a medical prescription round his neck against the _ 
colic. While political parties are disputing as to whether the régime 
is autocratic or constitutional, a junta of anarchists is wielding absolute 


. 
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power of.life and death over 150,000,000 citizens Thus the Russia 
that invests capital and creates wealth is literally enthralled by this 
secret Governnfent and forced to pay regularly thé expenses of a 
widespread revolutionary organisation which has for its objects 
regicide and terrorism. During my recent travels I wrote down the 
names of some firms and persons who periodically contribute—much 
against their will—to the support of the secret society of terrorists. 
One’firm, which certainly earns an enormous income, and on land 
owned by the Crown, pays 150,000 roubles yearly to the avowed 
deadly enemies of the Russian political and social fabric. One 
hundred and fifty thousand! Another contributes a hundred thousand, 
a third gives seventy-two, a fourth forty thousand, a fifth thirty-five 
thousand, a sixth twenty-five, and so‘on. And these sums are collected 
in a relatively restricted area. Moreover, the tax-payers are prompt, 
almost eager, for they love their lives ardently. In another province, 


* where the staple industry is different, the total contribution, varying 


with the fluctuating profits, oscillates between seventy and two hundred 
thousand roubles a year. From this one and perennial source the 
Revolutionists’ income in three provinces alone amounts, to-my know- 
ledge—which is by no means exhaustive—to about two millior 
roubles, enough to encourage chemists to invent an explosive of 
unimagined force. Some victims, whom I asked why they do not 
cémplain to the authorities, replied sententiously that they preferred 
the blood-tax to premature and violent death, and they narrated 
deterrent examples which had been made in their neighbourhood. 
“How do you feel towards the Government?” I asked. “Well, the 
“Government cannot protect us; it hardly allows us to carry arms 
“to protect ourselves, and is wholly powerless to punish the Terrorists. 
“The Terrorists invariably slay men of means who refuse to share 
“their wealth with their anti-dynastic organisation. They always 
“carry out their threats, but the authorities never know whether it will 
“be in their power to catch, much less to punish, malefactors. The 
“police‘are a laughing stock. The other day between Rion and Batoum 
“some prisoners escaped from the train; one of them was in chains!” 
J was myself recently a guest in the house of a man who, having 
courageously refused to pay the blood-money, was condemned to 
death, and then fled abroad, where he DOW resides afraid to return. 
One day he may perhaps pay his pardon and go back. Goods trains 
and steamers are available for merchandise only on payment of heavy 
bribes, a considerable part of which swells the money-chests of the 
Terrorists. Unless these illegal taxes are paid, cereals, cattle, hides, 
manufactured goods lie for weeks and months at stations or landing- 
places until they are seriously damaged or partly stolen. For the 
railway officials form a State within a State. They, too, pass and 
execute sentences of death against their superiors. Some high railway 
officials have told me that they well know what is going on and also who 
is responsible, but added that they are forced to connive at it under 
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pain of death, They described to me the ferocious murders of the 
more courageous of their colleagues who tried to withstand the power 
of the Vehm. I was in order to suppress this terrorigm that General 
Wendrich recently proposed the creation of a special railway corps 
and the gradual purification’ of the railway service; but the proposal, 
having been first approved by the Emperor, was afterwards nullified 
on purely formal grounds) And yet Wendrikhoff is a man of extra- 
ordinary energy and experignce, who might thoroughly cleanse’ the 
Augean stables, if he received carte blanche. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE THIRD DUMA. 


Russia is probably now entering upon a period of red terror which 
only a'very strong Cabinet could quell, whereas the colleagues of the 
present Premier constitute a Cabinet which is perhaps the weakest 
any Cabinet has ever had. “Russia” the Novoye Vremya writes, “is 
“on the brink of ruin, and to lose time in fruitless squabbles is 
“criminal” The relevancy of those remarks on terrorism to the 
present situation lies in this causal nexus: if the revolutionists, aided 
by fanatics like the young woman who killed Maximoffsky, should at 
last succeed in carrying out certain plots upon which they are now 
avowedly concentrating their attention—and the vast funds they now 
dispose of render this less difficult than heretofore—then the dynasty, 
the monarchical régime and representative institutions will one and all 
be gravely endangered. To hinder such a calamity the Government 
has no proper instruments, no effective police, no real prisons, 
seemingly no strength of will Consequently the future of Russia, in 
which the President of the Duma expressed his profound faith on the 
opening day, may depend very largely upon the outburst of sub- 
terranean forces which are certain to keep seething upwards from 
time to time. 

But the Third Duma will soon get to work and things will nght 
themselves in consequence, optimists affirm. It probably will The 
main point, however, is not whether the new legislative body will be 
active or idle, but whether its work will be just what the countzy 
needs. Will it be calculated to exorcise the devils, to liberate the 
wealth-creating classes from epthralment, to abolish blood-money and 
blackmail, to suppress Vehm tribunals and assassination, in aeword, to 
end the dualism in the Government of the Empire? Unless it achieves 
this, its legislative prescriptions are not worth the cost of the paper on 
which they are being written. 

Undoubtedly very much depends upon the Cabinet which will work 
with the Duma From officials who, like the present Ministers, 
systematically break the law which they administer, and are 
unconscious of the violation, it would be unwise to expect ‘much. 
They will doubtless do their best, as a blacksmith might do his best 
to mend a chronometer. The manner, for instance, in which they 
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manipulated the statutes limiting the percentage of Jewish students in 
high schools, and modified other regulations ratified by the Emperor, 
throws a deep sfadow on the Government generally.* But all is not 
lost. Russia may still be raised from the Slough of Despond, but only 
by statesmanship characterised by courage and sincerity and provided 
with funds. When the Cabinet possesses these qualifications—unless 
they come too late—the friends of Russia will have grounds for 
rejoicing. Until then the situation leaves puch to be desired, because 
every institution, including the form of government itself, may be 
suddenly jeopardised if the Revolutionists execute their threats, as 
they usually do; and because far-reaching reforms are imperatively 
needed, which half-hearted Ministers are incapable of inaugurating. 
If the Tsar, having dissolved the second Duma, had proclaimed 
reforms of his own authority, then included them in the fundamental 
laws, ard finally summoned a third Duma for current legislation, 
“Russia might soon have found herself on the path of normal progress. 
But if things continue as they now are the catastrophe seems merely 
postponed, not averted. 


> -© NORWAY'S INTEGRITY GUARANTEED. 


Norway since her separation from Sweden is unable to stand alone. 
The 80,000 men furnished by her two and one-third million people are 
but as sand grains on the balance when compared with the mighty 
armies of Germany and Russia) Hence during the next European 
war she may lose part of her territory to this or that Power, unless 
they agree beforehand to respect it. This danger does not derive 
its origin from the separation. It was felt as real during the union 
with Sweden, so real indeed that a treaty for the purpose of warding 
it off was concluded by Great Britain and France on the one hand 
and Norway and Sweden on the other as far back as the year 1855. 
Europe being just then under the impression of the Crimean War, 
Russia was the most cordially hated Power on the Continent, and 
consequently the wording of the Treaty bears obvious traces of the 
misgivings and strivings of European diplomacy. By annexing a strip 
of “Norwegian territory Russia, it was feared, might endeavour to 
get access to the ice free sea, build ą naval station on the coast, 
and on an emergency send her warships to the North Sea. Then 
and for nearly half a century afterwards that was the principal danger 
apprehended. In order to avoid it, the King of Norway and Sweden 
undertook in that treaty not to sell or to cede any pertion of his 
territory’ to Russia, nor to confer upon her any fishery or pasture 
tights, and promptly to inform the King of England and the Emperor 
of the French of any claims or requests for such rights emanating 
from Russia. The two monarchs were then to supply the necessary 


land and sea forces for the purpose of thwarting the designs of the 
‘Tsar’s Government. 
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That treaty lost its force on June 7th, 1905, when the union 
between Sweden and Norway was dissolved. But it was not formally 
denounced then} because at the moment diplomatist# were pot ready 
with another agreement adjusted to the changed conditions of the 
Continent So they waited till November last, when quite an 
assembly of diplomatists foregathered in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Christiania for the purpose first of making a declaration 
and then of signing a treaty. To the declaration, which simply 
abrogated the arrangement concluded in 1855, were appended the 
signatures of the representatives of Norway, Great Britain and 
` France. The new treaty, which has for its object the integrity of 
Norway, was signed by the Ministers Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia, as well as by the Norwegian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Curiously enough, the text of the 
treaty has been kept secret, so that it is impossible to comment upon 
its terms. One can at most guess their general character. 

To the four Great Powers it was open either to respect or to 
guarantee the integrity of Norway. In the former case the treaty 
would be negative in character, amounting merely to a self-denying 
ordinance, but entailing no positive obligations. In the latter case, 
the guaranteeing States would be bound in certain contingencies—as 
England and France were bound by the treaty of 1855—to come to 
the help of Norway and actually fight her battles. Now there is one 
consideration which renders it improbable that the document recently 
signed guarantees the integrity of the new Scandinavian realm. 
Against whose machinations would the Powers insure it? Obviously 
against those of Sweden. But nothing is further from Sweden’s 
intentions. ‘That country therefore, having behaved most sagely and 
humanely in 1905 and under very trying conditions for many years 
previously, would naturally feel offended by this implied affront A 
Swedish journal, whose editors claim to have read the text of the 
new treaty, assures its readers that the second of the four clauses 
of the diplomatic document obliges the guaranteeing Powers to assist 
Norway to maintain the integrity of her territory—whénever 
endangered—by such means as may appear called for. It is affirmed® 
—categorically and one hopes erroneously—that Norway obstinately 
refused to allow the Swedigh Government to sign the declaratfon 
and the treaty. It would have been a’slur on the dignity of the 
new-born State! 

E E. J. DILLON“ 


\ 


* By the Paris Temps. 
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THE CRITICAL FACULTY. 


AM glad to hear that the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW is proposing 
l to reorganise its Critical Department, and, ın future, is to devote 
a somewhat special attention to the consideration of books. But how 
is this to be done, and who is going to do it? A reviewer of books, 
new or old, is, I suppose, a person with views and opinions of his own 
about life and literature, science and art, fashion, style and fancy, 
which he applies ruthlessly or pleasantly, dogmatically or suggestively, 
ironically or plainly as his humour prompts or his method dictates to 
books written by somebody else. He was once a more formidable 
person than he is now usually credited with being, but such as he is he 
still goes on his way saying what he thinks fit to say about the books 
summoned before him. Sometimes, though he may have but little to 
observe about the particular volume, he makes it serve well enough, 
after Macaulay’s lordly fashion, as a peg on which to hang his wide 
discourse, “looking before and after,” or as the channel for the copious 
stfeam of his own pre-acquired learning. „As all books end sometimes, 
so necessarily do the reviews of them—and with a final pat or kick 
the author and the reviewer part company, and if for ever—why, then, 
in most cases so much the better for both, 

We are all of us critics from the beginning of things. + 


This likes me more and this affects me less 


is the imperious cry of every nursery. Before we could read for our- 
selves we criticised the tales we were told. As we grow older, our 
judgments become timid and our demands less exacting. We have 
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learnt how hard is the artist’s task, and how difficult a thing it is to 
write even a nursery story as it should be written. We begin to 
discuss why thesfailures are so many and the successts so few. One 
of life’s earliest lessons is that we must abate our pretensions and not 
expect grapes from thistles; in other words, we are taught to be 
content with very little Only too easily do we learn the lesson. The 
critical faculty expires early in most of us. The fasting sense is soon 
ruined. The boy of fourteen was a bettter judge of a good book than 
ig the man of forty. 
Criticism begins with the ego of the critic. 
This likes me more and this affects me less. 


Alb such criticism is fearless. The author counts for nothing. A 
book, like an apple, is good or bad. A child once ran to his mother, 
crying aloud in the joy of discovery: “There is a better bobk than, 
“the Bible,” and so began a long series of adventures among 
masterpieces. 

Perhaps the most fascinating chapters in the history of criticism 
will always be these personal records of literary sensations, peculiar 
to the individual who records them. They have life within their 
veins; but (for let no honest man deceive himself) that life is itself a 
literary life. The recording ego must be one who knows himself how 
to hold a pen. Plain truth is no good. The charm is in the 
composition. 

Criticism, however, means more than a record by a man or woman 
of genius of adventures among masterpieces. It is a grave concern 
and sweeps the whole universe within its net. There is nothing above 
or beyond criticism, unless it be the starry heavens) The two notes 
of the critic are sympathy and knowledge. 


I have not chanted verse like Homer, no— 
Nor swept string like Terpander, no—nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend : 

I am not great as they are, point by point. 

But I have entered into sympathy 


With these four, running these into one soul, 7 
Who, separate, ignored each other’s art. 
Say, is it nothing that I know them all? S 


Sympathy and knowledge must go hand in hand through ‘the fields 
of criticism. When the poet Cowper speaks of the poor woman :— 


* Who knows and knows no more her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew, 


One is constrained to point out that however persuaded the poor 
woman may have been that her favourite texts were composed in 
heaven for her edification, and great as may have been the comfort 
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their frequent repetition gave her, she could have had no knowledge 
of the Bible. 

To know the Bible you must be (there is no help for it) a biblical 
critic, and to be a biblical critic you must know how the Bible came to 
be. Yet if to this knowledge the biblical critic adds no sympathy with 
that something in the dark heart of man out of which all bibles and 
litanies have rolled, he is ın a worse plight to comprehend the 
scriptures than was Cowper’s pious cottager. 

As neither sympathy nor knowledge ĉan ever be complete, the 
perfect critic is an impossibility. A young Oxonian once complacently 
announced to Mark Pattison his intention of editing an edition of 
Selden’s “Table-Talk.” The learned man warmly congratulated the 
would-be editor upon his choice, remarking how easy it would be for 
him to read every printed book it was possible for Selden to have 
read, and thus to qualify himself within the compass of a dozen studious 
“years to add a few really explanatory notes to the “Table-Talk.” The 
young man shuddered and at once abandoned the idea, and generously 
made a present of it to a quick-witted friend who, not knowing Mark 
Pattison, was able, without a pang, to produce his-edition in three 
months. The reviewers all spoke well of his labours, and as the 
majority of them were probably reading the “Table-Talk ” for the first 
time, it was only decent of them to do sa It is hard for a reviewer to 
help being ignorant, but he need never be a hypocrite, 

Steeped in conceit, sublimed by ignorance. 

Knowledge certainly seems of the very essence of good criticism, and 
yet, though we are all of necessity critics, how far-reaching is 
most men’s ignorance! Bishops debating the marriage laws in the 
presence of half-a-dozen anthropologists who had specialised in the 
history of human marriage would hardly present a more ironical 
spectacle than is afforded by most of our public or private disputations. 
Can any man now be pronounced fit to criticise even a short story of 
the Western World who has not read Balzac, Turgenieff, Guy de 
Maupassant and Tolstoi? How many languages, how many 
literatures should be known to a present day critic of Belles Lettres 
before he has the effrontery to produce his measuring-tape and publish 
the result of his examination. As for the critic of history or of science 
—what isto happen to him? Must he have travelled along the same 
roads and examined the same authorities as his author? If he has 
not, it is hard to see wherein the value of his criticism can be. 

Yet the judgments of the learned often carry no weight-and deserve 
to carry none. Judging is more than knowing. There is that ounce 
of mother-wit which is worth, all the world over, more than a pound of 
clergy. Taste, delicacy, discrimination—unless the critic has some 
of these he is nought. Better be the ass, with his long ears, his light 
heels, his joyous if discordant bray, his savoir vivre, than the dull 
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burden the poor beast is doomed-to carry. The locus classicus here 

is in “Paradise Regained.” 
e e 

Who reads $ 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere seek?) 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself. y 


Lord Acton is supposed to ‘have read nearly everything, but I do not 
know that his judgment upon George Eliot need be counted any great 
matter: I much prefer Mr. Henley’s. 

It therefore seems as if even knowledge and sympathy must own a 
master. That master is sanity. Let sanity for ever sit enthroned in 
the critic’s armchair. 

How is a mortal editor to command these gifts? Where is he most. 
likely to find them lodged? How is he to assign to their owners their” 

appropriate tasks? The New Age is at our doors. 


Thundering and bursting 
In torrents, in waves— 

‘ Carolling and shouting 
Over tombs, amid graves— 
See! on the cumber’d plain 
Clearing a stage, 

Scattering the past about, 
Comes the New Age. 
Bards make new poems, 

_ Thinkers new schools, 
Statesmen new systems, 
Critics new rules. 


Who is to tackle Mr. Bernard Shaw and assign to him his proper 
place in the providential order of the world? Who may be safely 
trusted to discern the poetic youth :— 


The star not yet distinct 
Above his hair? 


Who, reviewing the past age, will call to men’s minds :— 


The bell-like fame 
Of this or that downtrodden name 
Delicate spirits, push’d away 
In the hot press of the noon-day. 


Who can be trusted to verify another man’s quotations or to test the 
verbal accuracy of a newly-edited text? Too much must not be 
demanded of any editor. Bile and spleen are popular ingredients for 
a review, and when mingled with wit, and if possible garnished with 
brains, produce an appetising dish which is at all events certain to give 
pain to somebody. Criticism of this kind should be reserved for party- 
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politics atid for party-poHticians. Good sense, good temper, a love of 
modesty and tryth, with a high standard of excellence, gained by an 
affectionate study of the works of illustrious authôrs, ancient and 
modern, and a guantum suff. of mother-wit ought to be able to enable 
the editor of this REVIEW to attain his end. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





REVIEWS. 


ETIENNE CABET ET SON ICARIE.* 


This is a timely work of great merit. It is, moreover, not only a 
econtribution to the history of experimental socialism, but is also a 
striking study of a remarkable personality—a portrait in words that 
will assure M. Prudhommeaux a place in modern French literature. The 
subject of the portrait, Etienne Cabet, lives in these pages essentially 
as a humanist and scarcely at all as a socialist. The long record of 
his strivings after a socialistic goal proves step by step that a great, 
an insuperable gulf lay between him and the dull haven where he 
thought that he would love to be. That his name will survive in the 
history of social endeavour can scarcely be doubted, for he not only: 
added in his volume, ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie,’’ to the Utopian worlds that 
philosophers have dreaméd of since the days of Plato, but in a measure, 
unhappy and heroic, hé realised in the New World his new Utopia. 

Etienne Cabet, a veritable child of the great Revolution, was born at 
Dijon on New Year’s Day, 1788, a date when a new Europe itself was 
about to be born. His youth was wrapped about with the thunderous 
roar of revolutionary and Napoleonic movements, and as he approached 
manhood he accepted in all its nakedness the tradition of Robespierre 
and his fellows. The ‘‘ Télémaque’”’ of Fénelon played the same part 
in his education that it had played in that of the thinkers who awakened 
the Revolution. Physically and mentally he developed at an early age, 
and when but fifteen he found himself in charge of sixty pupils at the 
Dijon Lycée, which had been placed under the government of his old 
tutor, Jacotot. Precocious in the extreme, he pursued his own studies and 
begame a doctor of laws in 1812, and was called to the bar the same 
year. He proved a brilliant advocate, and a great future seemed in 
store for him. But he had never hidden his hatred, as a man of the 
people, fer the old régime, and the return of Louis XVII. made him 
a marked man. He was at once suspended from practice, and his 
obstinate defence of certain political offenders made the suspension 
perpetual. He took refuge in Paris, where be ‘‘ devilled’’ for a well- 
known advocate, Maître Nicod. But politics claimed him°for her own, 
and he found in the salon of the famous Lafayette the atmosphere he 
desired. Here, too, he heard the courtly d’Argenson deploring the 
inequalities of society. This brilliant man had an immediate influence 

* “Tcarie et son Fondateur Etienne Cabet: contribution à l'étude du Socialiame 


érimental,” par Jules Prudhommeanxz, Doctepr ès Lettres. Edouard Cornély 
ie, Paris. Prix 7 francs. 
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over Cabet and threw him into the midst of those whose hated the 
Bourbon rule. He rapidly passed into the leading ranks of La Charbon- 
nerie Francaise, a colleague of Lafayette and d’Argenson. His law 
work progressed, and for a time he was editor of Dalloz’ monumental 
work, “Le Recueil de Jurisprudence Générale.” Literature also 
attracted his tireless mind, and he wrote the inevitable drama. The 
Revolution of 1830 found Cabet to be a person of importance, worthy 
of the personal notice of Louis-Philippe himself. That he was a 
possible danger was well recognised, and so he was appointed *‘ Pro- 
“‘ cureur-général en Corse.” As may be imagined, that charming 
island offered few attractions, and he was soon back in Paris as Deputy 
of the Céte-d’Or and deep plunged in the social and political schemes 
of the hour. An ideal community was looming in his mind even in 
the Paris of the Monarchy of July. Back to ’ninety-three and the 
Convention was one way, but he was beginning to hope that reform 
might spring from Parliamentary methods. Free education was the 
first step, and this he fought hard to promote. A free Press-was also 
necessary, and this became one of many aims. But he was also & 
moderating influence. Unlike Mahomet he refused to go, with La 
Société des Droits de Homme, to the Mountain of the Revolution. 
But he was, nevertheless, a suspect, and as editor of the Populaire he 
was arrested and condemned to two years’ imprisonment. This was 
commuted to five years’ exile, and London, the Frenchman’s natural 
City of Refuge, received him. 

During this period Cabet wrote his ‘‘ History of the Revolution,’’ 
and formally joined the Communist ranks. He desired to found 
a new Communistic school of thought and action. This was 
the idea that resulted in his ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie.’’? No intellectual 
labour seemed to him too great when once the idea of 
reorganising society entered his mind. Some practical ideas he 
acquired from Robert Owen and other social thinkers of his own time, 
but he covered, in a perfect orgy of reading, every thinker of every age 
who had wrestled with the Communistic problem. No less than one 
hundred and fifty writers, philosophers and moralists were pillaged on 
their shelves, and slowly the conception of Icara dawned in the 
mind of its indomitable parent. The ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie’’ was the 
mouse that sprang from all this labour—an indifferent romance but 
also a treatise reeking with doctrine and largely combining the concep- 
tions of Sir Thomas More in the sixteenth, and Francois-Noél Babeuf 
in the nineteenth century. The curse of man, said Cabet in effect, is 
inequality. Inequality is non-natural. It is against the law of Nature. 
Let us create a community where the law of Nature prevails, where 
equality shall wipe away all téarg from our eyes. Surely nothing could be 
more true to the irony of things than that Cabet should have created his 
community, infringed its elemental rule by declaring himself its Tyrannus 
or Superman, and shoujd then have been cast into outer darkness by 
his own disciples! Cabet did not realise that equality is the dynamic goal 
and not the static state of Nature; that life itself means inequality and 
that equality is merely the final dormative of things. Cabet’s socialism 
was in reality monastic socialism, but he modified it in one remarkable 
manner. To his mind the root-fact in society was the family and not 
the individual, and here of course he was right. But this postulate, 
upon which he acted, was opposed to all his axioms. The family 
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implies property. But it was a new idea to preserve the family in a 
communistic society, and it had sufficient truth to save the Icarian 
community alive in some form or fashion till “the year 1898. Cabet, 
however, was too keen an observer not to realise that equality could 
not alone meet the facts of human nature, so he added the further 
principle of brotherhood—social love. This involved a Communistic 
religion, and Cabet offered for this purpose a Christianity attenuated to 
the nature of a soap-bubble glistening with moral maxims. Mr. Prud- 
honfmeaux sagely points out that the Icarian community described in this 
strange romance reposed ‘‘ sur une foi absolue dans la clairvoyance du 
“ suffrage universel.” A faith in such a system is not a subject of 
mockery. It is the ideal of all social thinkers. But at this stage of 
the world’s history it is absurdly magnificent, and even in the case of 
the little community that Cabet led into the wilderness it was not 
justified. Cabet dreamed of a world of ideal citizens where all would 
work for the community, and the aggregate family would in return 
supply the needs of the individual family. 

It is not possible here to follow the fortunes of those who in 1847 
answered the cry of Le Populaire, ‘‘ Allons en Icarie.’’ The pioneers 
suffered all the miseries that belong to early settlers; moreover Cabet 
himself was grossly deceived by those of whom he bought the land 
in Texas designed for the new Utopia. The Revolution of 1848 deterred 
many from joining the new movement, and the first settlement was a 
disastrous failure. Early in 1849 Cabet joined his community and led 
them from New Orleans to the abandoned Mormon town of Nauvoo, 
and here at last a permanent city was found to dwell in. The story of 
the community is told by M. Prudhommeaux in the fullest detail. Here 
at last we have Communism in action. It is not attractive, and one may 
doubt if any power on earth could make it not only attractive but even 
self-supporting. To be frank, this community of cheerful French men 
and women was intolerably bored. When Cabet returned to France to 
face his enemies in 1851 those forbidden things, whisky and tobacco, 
flowed into the settlement. On his return these non-Utopian poisons 
were abolished. Cabet had a charge of souls and did not intend these 
immortals to be slaves to anything but Communism. M. Prudhommeaux’ 
very truly says that had the founder of Icara been born two centuries 
later he would have been “d'Eglise.” His whole system was monastic. 

. His outlook was that of the seminary and not of the State. 

The contest between the Parliament of Icara and its President must 
have made Cabet almost doubt the infallibility of universal suffrage. 
The struggle was unceasing and the final storm began in December, 
1855. The founder was cast out in October, 1856, and, deprived of the 

are necessities of life, found refugeegat St. Louis with the faithful 
minority who stood by him. It was his death blow. On November 
8th, 1856, he died and was buried in the Cemetery of the Holy Ghost 
at St. Louis. His disloyal community survived him in one form or 
another for some forty years—a strange test?mony to’ the unconquerable 
vigour that this great man threw into all that he undertook. Had he 
been born thirty years earlier one can scarcely doubt that he would have 
altered the history of Europe. As it was he almost persuaded men to 
believe that he was a prophet: and he achieved a prophet’s reward. 


+ * +*+ * 
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SIR GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES.* ° 


From the two volumes of ‘‘ Memoir and Scientifie Corr ndence 
‘© of the late Sir George Gabriel Stokes,” selected and arranged by 
Dr. Joseph Larmor, his successor in the Lucasian Chair of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, the reader will obtain a clear insight 
into the actual life of a man engaged in the pursuit of abstract science. 
Stokes was not a man who followed practical or domestic science—he 
did not design bridges nor invent telephones, but he investigated 
subjects which were for tht most part of no immediate commercial 
value, and made no money by his knowledge, save such as came to 
him as holder of his Professorial Chair and other such offices. When 
he was offered a baronetcy the richly-deserved honour was accepted with 
some hesitation, arising from the doubt whether his means were 
sufficient to support the rank. The subject of these volumes was born 
in 1819, the youngest son of the Rector of Skreen, Ireland, and in 1837 
went to Pembroke College, Cambridge. He graduated as- Senior 
Wrangler in the year 1841, and stayed up at Cambridge, living on his® 
Fellowship and the fees earned by taking pupils. He found time for 
original work, and so rapidly achieved a reputation by his papers on 
abstruse hydronamics that at the age of thirty he was elected to the 
‘Lucasian Professorship. He then gave up private pupils, and, apart 
from the teaching work attached to his Chair, most of his time was 
spent in making experiments of a homely kind—{his daughter tells us 
that ‘‘ many of the most interesting were made in a narrow passage 
“ room, behind the pantry ’’}—and bringing his immense intellect to the 
enunciation of some new truth of nature from such experiments, or to 
the help of other scientific workers. The actual result of his life work 
is to be found in a host of papers in the publications of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society or of the Royal and other societies (now 
re-published in four volumes), but he does not appear to have been 
a man who made any definite plans for study and publication. His 
thoughts and his advice were always at the disposal of other men of 
science who appealed to him as to a master for help in their work, and 
for these he seemed ready always to put aside his own affairs and to 
give his best. These two volumes include the letters that he wrote to, 
and ‘some that he received from such fellow-workers. Faraday and 
Clerk-Maxwell were contemporaries and intimates with whom he 
consulted about the difficult problems in electricity and optics that he 
had under consideration. There is in the present volumes very little 
correspondence with his lifelong friend, Lord Kelvin, though we gét 
a glimpse of the two mathematicians at breakfast, boiling eggs togethey 
with scientific precision. Theeletters which passed between the two 
are so numerous that they are set aside for another volume.” Later, 
about 1870, Stokes entered into important correspondence with General 
Sabine, General J. T. Walker, Colonel Herschel, and other officers of 
the Indian Survey, on the“practical details and the theory of the deter- 
mination of gravity by pendulum operations. His early memoir on the 
resistance offered by the viscosity of the air to the swing of a free 
pendulum, and the illumination which other memoirs by him threw on 

* Memoir and Scientific Correspondence ot the late Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 


Bart, Past Pres. RS, Selected and arranged by Joseph Larmor, D.Sc, LL D. 
Sec. R.S. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1907. Two volumes. Price 24a net. 
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the connestion between the form of the sea-level and the distribution of 
gravity, constituted him the first British authority on the principles of 
geodetic operations. He was consulted by marine officials who were 
making ifivestigations of ocean wives. Sir George Airy conferred with 
him about the magnetic and meteorological work of the Royal 
Observatory, and it is well known that the plan of the object-glass 
of the largest telescope at Greenwich is due to a happy thought which 
occurred to Sir George Stokes and was placed by him spontaneously 
at the disposal of the present Astronomer Royal. These remarks 
indicate but a few of the ways in whicn he téok part in the science of the 
latter half of the last century. He hdd a large opportunity for doing 
so in that he was made Secretary to the Royal Society in 1854, and held 
the office until 1885, when he was elected President. During this period 
he fulfilled the duties of the office strenuously, coming to London from 
Cambridge once a week for the meetings, and advising and encouraging 
the writers of papers. He sat in the House of Commons as Member 
for Cambridge from 1887 to 1891, and it is noteworthy that he was the 
rst scientific man since Sir Isaac Newton who has represented either 
University in Parliament. Stokes was a silent member, but a very 
conscientious one. Only one member, Sir Richard Temple, excelled 
him in regularity of attendance, and his method of voting will be 
appreciated after reading his daughter’s description of his action with 
respect to the Deceased Wife’s Sister question, which will have some 
interest at the present time. Stokes’ feelings were diametrically opposed 
to such intermarrying, but he felt obliged to read up the subject, and 
came to the conclusion, against his wish, that the Law needed 
alteration, and that he must not vote against the change and might 
even feel obliged to vote in favour of it against his earnest personal 
inclination and bias. 

This interesting fact is derived from the memoir by his daughter, 
Mrs. Laurence Humphry, which occupies the first fifty pages of this 
work. This is a most attractive piece of literary composition, written 
with singular grace, and is well worth reading even by those whom the 
subsequent letters on scientific subjects may fail to interest. They will 
find much to appreciate in the character of this man of simple life, and 
in his religious views. Stokes held that at death the soul passes into 
absolute unconsciousness, to wake again at the Judgment and gain 
eternal life or absolute annihilation, according to its deserts, and that 
to each one of us this awakening is as to-morrow. He was always 
ready to discuss such theological matters, and an example of this is 
sem in Volume I., in a short correspondence. The task of selection 
undertaken by Professor Larmor must have been difficult, for he tells 
us’ in the Preface that there were packing-cases full of papers varying 
in interest, which had to be weeded and re-weeded. The share of an 
Editor in a work of this kind, which consists of writings by other 
hands, may seem small, but an examination of the headings of the 
pages and of the index to each volume (both of which Professor Larmor 
has arranged with care, so that the books might serve as a reference 
to the scientific history of the half-century in which Sir George Stokes 
lived) will show that in this case the editing was no perfunctory task. 

` It is difficult for the general public to realise how great a thinker 
Stokes was, and how vast a place his results will occupy in the record 
of nineteenth century science; but all can realise the fact that here was 
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a man scarcely inferior to Newton in intellectual gifts, who shared with 
Newton a simple faith in a personal God and in man’s freedom to attain 
eternal life. Character is what we carry into the unknown, and no one 
remembering his noble countenance, when he sat, for instartce (as the 
Present writer remembers seeing him) in King’s College Chapel, can 
doubt that he carried out of this world things even more glorious than 
those that he gave to it. 


* * * * 
SIR* RICHARD JEBB.* 


The contents of the volume of the late Sir Richard Jebb’s ‘‘ Essays 
“and Addresses ” fall (with the exception of the admirable lecture on 
Samuel Johnson) into two divisions. Nine of the pieces deal with 
subjects of pure scholarship. Some of these are extremely technical 
(as for example a discussion of the much-debated passage in Suidas on 
Sophocles and the Trilogy), others have more general interest. The 
second division deals both theoretically and historically with Humanism 
in School and University Education. The author’s views on this subject 
are of course of extreme interest and importance at the present time, 
and it seems a pity that his exposition of them should be relegated to 
the end of a collection of Essays many of which can have little attraction 
for any but the scholar, and which would moreover supply ample 
material for two volumes. Except for this no fault can be found with 
the arrangement of the book, the print, paper and binding of which 
are of exceptional excellence. , 

A work of this kind is exceedingly difficult to criticise; one can only 
give a general impression of the personality it reveals. In this case 
“one recognises a man of great learning patience and industry, the 
wonderful clarity of whose mind is mirrored in his lucidity of style; 
of infinite common sense, and, greatest gift of all, with a rare instinct 
of language. Like Gibbon, he saw the paramount importance of a 
true appreciation of the ‘“‘ finer feelings of moral evidence ’’; and this 
appreciation is perhaps the strongest point of his criticism. Admirable 
and illuminating as are the Essays on Pindar, the Age of Pericles, and 
the Speeches of Thucydides (to give a few examples), one does not leave 
them with the feeling of a new and definite conception gained. Indeed, 
the writer’s attitude often suggests a too ready acceptance of current 
views. Thus, though he admits that ‘‘ it might not be difficult with a 
“ little. adroitness to represent Thucydides as a conscious dramatic 
“artist,” his treatment of the Speeches clearly rests on the common 
view of Thucydides as the first scientific historian. He does not 
recognise the truth which underlies the extravagances of Ulrici, and 
which Mr. Cornford (also perhaps with some exagger&tion) has 
amplified, that Thucydides’ whole mind was coloured by the spirit of the 
mythical drama. So in his criticism of Froude’s Cæsar he convincingly 
exposes the, fallacy thåt Cesar’s assumption of supreme power was 
justified by the fact that the Roman constitution had degenerated beyond 
the possibility of reform or adaptation, but seems still to hold the 
common and erroneous view of the universal depravity of the late 
Republic and Early Empire. In truth Jebb’s real strength in criticism 


* Exsays and Addresess, by Sir Richard Jebb’, Cambridge University Press. 
Translations, by Sir Richard Jebb Cambridge University Press. 
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was analytic and not constructive. It would be hard to name any writer 
whose powers of observation are as exact and logical, or who has a 
literary taste se sure, and an enthusiasm of such, sanity and dis- 
criminatfon for literature and scholarship. 

The new edition of his ‘‘ Translations ” shows Jebb’s exceptional 
gifts in an even more favourable light; exercises of this kind display 
the perfection without indicating the limitation of his powers. The 
reader can but admire the certainty of touch, the precision of taste, and 
the artistic completeness af each separate piece of work, qualities which 
strike one even more than the actual learning which the perfection of 
craftsmanship indicates. The volume comprises four Pindaric Odes, 
three of which, including the original one addressed to the University of 
Bologna on its eighth centenary, are published for the first time. The 
other is the famous version of Abt Vogler. These are perhaps the most 
remarkable achievements of their author in the art of translation, 
having regard to the extreme obscurity of the language and metres in 
which they are perforce composed. The contrast to them are such 

“trifles as the translation of Constable’s ‘‘ Diaphenia’’ into the metre 
of ‘‘ Sic te diva potens Cypri,” and the rendering of ‘‘ witch-elms that 
“ counterchange the floor ’’ into that of the Early Epodes, both of which 
reproduce the form and spirit of their originals with a rare felicity. 
Another remarkable performance is the Greek Hexameter version of the 
ode on ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality.” Here every idea is represented 
with a wonderful economy of means, yet without a sign of labour or 
strain. The new ‘‘ Epitaph on a Jacobite,” too, is a good example of 
the translator at his best. The least successful of his efforts are perhaps 
the Latin Alcaics, which have now and then an artificial ring, as do 
some of the Latin Hexameter versions; the metre of the latter is, 
however, admirably managed. Where there is so much excellence it 
can serve no purpose to select individual instances of difficulties easily 
and happily overcome. The only criticism it is possible to make of the 
translations is that they now and then show a tendency (has any scholar ' 
wholly avoided it?) to excessive elaboration: but it is always the 
elaboration of the Euphuist not of the Babu. 


+ + * + 


. GOETHE AT WEIMAR.* 


It was a happy notion to reprint in a handy form that part of Lewes’ 
‘* Life of Goethe ” that deals with the early and glorious days that he 
gpent at Weimar. As Mr. G. F. Monkshood says in his prefatory 
note, those years were ‘‘a summertime with but few shadows to mar 
“and ffeck its splendour.” As described by the charming and often- 
inspired pen of G. H. Lewis, writing some seventy-five years after 
Goethe took up his life in Weimar, we see a round of days that seem 
rather a Shakespearian conception than a picture of daily human life. 
Lewes had literary gifts that are all too little realized in this non-literary 
age. His ease of style, His power of vivifying every scene, his gift of 
putting the reader in touch with every personality he describes, his 
creation, for it is no less an act, of Goethe as an almost god-like youth 


* “Goethe's Life at Weimar: 1 to 1779,” by G. H. Lewes. G i d Co 
London. Price as. 6d. net. a Ha sere j 
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with whom one walks and talks in Elysian fields—ali this makes the 
reader feel that G. H. Lewes is one of the immortals after all, a peer 
of Lamb, a compeer of all the great Victorian essayi$ts. After laying 

aside this little volume it is impossible any longer to regard “the great 
Goethe (with some even in his own generation) as the cold superior 
person sitting in judgment upon gods and men. Here he lives and 
moves and has his being—a very sun-myth among poets, playing many 
parts in the little Duchy of Fairyland, but all the while gathering into 
that unequalled brain and personality the material out of which he built 
an immortality that will be fo Germany what Shakespeare’s immortality 
is to England. 

“ On the 7th November, 1775, Goethe, aged twenty-six, arrived at 
“ the little city on the banks of the Ilm, where his long residence was 
‘to confer on an insignificant duchy the immortal renown of a German 
“ Athens.’? Lewes reconstructs for us the Weimar of that time, and 
shows us its Duke, young Karl August, the devoted friend and servant 
of the young poet. Never such a pair of youths, Arcades ambo, surely 
ever joined forces in the world before. Here was a duchy to thei? 
hand and they governed it; here were the romantic scenes of woodland 
height and flowing river, and they weaved romance; here was a Court, 
and they were the first of courtiers; here was learning, science (for 
was not Jena a stone’s throw over the hills), and culture, and they were 
doctors, poets, lettered men ; here were the poor, and they were Samari- 
tans, the rich and they ate and drank with them. No wonder Europe 
was scandalised; unhappy Europe, seething with discontent, whirling 
towards the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Maelstré6m and the end of 
things. The contrast between Weimar and the rest of the world in the 
year of grace 1779 tempts one to believe that providence provides 
special cities of refuge for her chosen poets: Stratford for Shakespeare, 
Weimar for Goethe; and each in sight all the while of London and 
Bankside, of Paris and the Tuileries. 

When Goethe came to Weimar he carried all hefore him. The 
Duchess Amalia, who was angry with him for having ridiculed her 
“ darling Wieland,” her Greek tutor, was converted into a devotee, 
while Wieland himself at once “loved the magnificent youth.” In 
the first few weeks Weimar, respectable dull Weimar, was at his 
feet. The town with its seven thousand inhabitants was horrified, 
however, when this radiant being from other worlds was in June, 
1776, elected “to the post of Geheime Legations Rath, with a seat 
“and a voice in the Privy Council, and a salary of 1,200 thalerg,’” 
But the protest soon died away. He was a worthy statesman at £200 
a year, and one can only wonder why the shrewd Elizabeth never gave 
to William Shakespeare a seat*in her Council. We might have avoided: 
Cromwell then, and the Restoration. But Karl August was only 
nineteen, and it is possible at that age to see the virtues of one’s 
friends and to defy the ,opinion of the burghers. Yet he was very 
Dukely. Hes issued a marvellous protocol to calm public ‘mind. 

‘The public opinion which perhaps censures the admission of Dr. 
- “Goethe to my Council without having passed through the previous 
“ steps of Amtmann, Professor, Kammerrath, or Regierungsrath, pro- 
“duces no effect on my own judgment. The world forms its opinions 
‘on prejudices; but I watch and work—as every man must who 
“wishes to do his duty—not to make a noise, not to attract the 
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“ applause of the world, but to justify my conduct to God and my 
“ conscience.” 

Fine words and true words. Karl August was a man of character, 
and more*princely than most princes. But to say that he studied to be 
quiet was not true. The Duchy rang with the adventures of the Duke 
and Dr. Goethe, and half the peasantry of the gentler sex were danced 
off their sturdy German legs in the country dances that those two and 
the whole Court organised. Yet there was time for everything, for 
statesinanship, for literature, for gardening. There were few things 
that were not done and were not done well. This poet at home is 
more pleasing than Byron, more soul-satisfying than Shelley. The 
youth of Goethe was no more wasted than his old age. It makes one 
feel ashamed of Shelley to read of Goethe, while the Europe that raved 
over Byron might later have been better employed by casting back envious 
glances at the delectable Duchy of Weimar. It was at Weimar, too, 
that Goethe repented of his youthful adventure in literature that had 
for a year or two flashed into the sentimental mind of eighteenth century 
Europe. He realised how futile were the ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther,” and 
how degrading was the Wertherism that had suddenly found root in the 
hearts of the hypochondriacs of France and Germany. Reality was 
what he aimed at, to make men realise themselves. The victims of 
Wertherism were a continual tax on his pocket and his pen, and his 
gtief passed every bound when a foolish girl was found drowned with a 
copy of “Werther” in her pocket. It is impossible not to love 
Goethe after reading what Lewes says of him. He was one who never 
grew old, for the gods loved him. ‘‘ Intercourse with children always 
“ makes me feel young and happy,” he once wrote. He was a poet 
who carried poetry into action. 

* `" * * 


THE PAPER TRADE.* 


Mr. Spicer, from his connection with the paper industry, has had the 
power to bring together material inaccessible to the ordinary student 
of economics, while his special knowledge of technicalities, a judicial 
mind and considerable literary gifts have enabled him to mould his 
material into a book that is and will remain the authoritative work upon 
an industry which is the handmaid of practically all human thought. 
Mr. Spicer, however, has still work before him, and that is a task even 
more difficult than this which he has performed. The history of paper 
making in England from early times up to the beginning of the nine- 
te@nth century needs writing, and it is not until to-day that it could be 
wyitten, for the material is largely contained in records that are now 
only becoming available in the publicatiens of the Rolls Office and of 
various l@arned societies. The history of thought in England is largely 
interwoven with the history of English paper. The writer of this review 
only the other day was enabled approximately to date a British Museum 
MS. by an Elizabethan water-mark, detected by one ofethe Museum 
experts. There are many records as to the prices of paper in different 
times, and a scholarly examination of the whole material would result 
in a work of immense importance in the history of literature. Many of 

* “The Paper Trade: a Descriptive and Historical Survey of the Paper Trade 


from the Commencement of the Nineteenth Cen z A. Dykes Spi MA. 
Methuen & Co. Price 12s, 6d. net. tuy,” by y picer, 
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the most important fifteenth century `MSS. are on paper, and if the 
paper could be approximately dated, many very difficult literary problems 
would be solveds . 

Here, however, we have the modern paper question, and its import- 
ance can scarcely be over-estimated. Mr. Spicer deals carefully with 
the pulping of raw material! Rags still give us ‘‘ much of what is 
“ best in English paper,” but esparto grass and wood-pulp are now very 
largely used. Esparto grass grows only between 32° and 41° north 
latitude (including Southern Spain and North Africa). It is gathered 
by pulling (not cutting) in July, is dried like hay, cleaned and ‘‘ then 
‘stacked into vomiting boilers and treated with caustic‘soda under 
“ pressure,” which removes the incrusting and silicious matter and pro- 
duces an excellent pulp. Mr. Routledge in 1861 patented the process, and 
England has become the centre of the esparto paper trade. In 1880, 
200,000 tons of esparto grass was imported, but this supplement of rags 
was insufficient for the demand, and wood-pulp, suggested as long ago 
as 1800, came into the market and many patents were registered here 
and abroad to protect particular pulping processes. The sources ofe 
supply have of course, since the increase of the demand for paper, been 

‘a source of anxiety. In 1860 Mr. Richard Herring, a well-known 
authority in the trade, sent a circular letter to the clergy to urge them 
systematically to collect rags and so supply the 120,000 tons then needed 
in each year. At that time organisation alone was needed. ‘‘ There 
‘are more rags wasted, burnt, or left to rot than would make our paper 
“makers independent of all assistance from abroad.” The demand 
for rags still continues despite the supply of other raw material, and 
the parochial clergy would be wise if they organised their rag supply 
to-day in the manner recommended some fifty years ago. France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Russia, Holland and even Turkey and Egypt 
still supply us, and one cannot but think give us diseases as well as 
paper. To-day, in addition to rags and esparto we import some 600,000 
tons of wood-pulp. 

Mr. Spicer turns next to the. process that produces paper from 
pulp. The pulp is bleached, drained and pressed clear of liquid and 
then put in the beating machine where disintegration is completed and 
the traces of the chlorine that has accomplished the bleaching is finally 
removed. At this stage colour, and usually the necessary rosin-size 
(fixed in the fibre by alum) is added for hardening purposes. The 
character of the paper depends upon the management of the beating 
engine. The fibres must be ground one from the other, and the paper 
maker aims at producing long fibres. Time is required for the bêst 
papers. ‘‘ One-and-a-half hours’ quick beating will tend to give a 
“ bulky, short-fibred, opaque @aper, while a slow eight to nine hours’ 
‘“‘ process will end in a fine-fibred, transparent, tough paper gimilar to 
“parchment.” The liquid fibre is run off into stuff chests ‘‘ and thence 
‘tin carefully regulated quantities upon what is known as the paper 
‘ machine.” . The principle of the machine of to-day is identical with 
that of a century ago, but in detail, speed, economy and power of 
producing consistent paper, of course, the modern machine is far in 
advance. 


The diluted pulp is conveyed on to an endless wire by a piece of 
fine canvas or rubber, and to prevent the pulp flowing outside this, 
deckle straps were employed. To-day a cross shake motion of the 
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wire frame unites the fibres, and the wire runs over vacuum boxes, 
which are subjected to suction... . Along the wire in both 
machines theepaper passes between two couch rolis covered with 
felt, sb as to prevent a strong imprint of the wire, and is conveyed 
through press rolls of cast iron covered with brass, which squeeze 
out the water. But where the sheet in the 1905 machine is passed 
on to drying cylinders, heated with steam, and pressed by endless 
felts travelling alongside, the paper, in the earlier method of 
ofaking, is reeled up quite damp. Leaving the drying cylinders, 
the paper passes through three rolls, ôr calenders, made of hard 


iron, which impart the final finish. It is then reeled and cut into 
sheets of various sizes. 


Mr. Spicer describes the method by which hand-made paper is still 
made—the earliest method of paper making. The pulp is pumped into 
a vat in an almost cold condition, and is kept by a revolving apparatus 
at equal consistency. A frame of woven wire called a mould is used, 
“ around-the rim of which a wooden frame, the deckle, is made to fit.” 
Fhe two, fitted together, are plunged into the vat and a thin sheet of 
pulp secured, and the mould is turned face downward on a 
warm, damp sheet of felt, to which the sheet of pulp clings. 
The mould is raised and the embryo sheet of paper is covered 
with a second sheet of felt, and this in turn is covered with a 
sheet of pulp. This is continued until a ‘‘ post” is completed. The 
‘t post” is then placed in a hydraulic press to squeeze out the water, 
and then the wet sheets are peeled from the felt, piled up, and placed 
between boards and pressed for some hours. The ‘‘ post ” is taken from 
the press and left for some days to dry, and then the sheets are stripped 
apart and are plunged in a bath of size. The next stage is process of 
hanging the sized sheets in a drying loft “‘ over cowhair-ropes stretched 
“across a wooden frame.” The frame when full is removed to a wooden 
scaffolding, where the paper hangs till it is dry. The paper next passes 
into the picking room, where all knots and blemishes are removed with 
a sharp knife, and then is placed in the hands of the glazers, who place 
the sheets between layers of polished zinc. Several quires are then 
heaped up and placed under a heavy roller press. ‘‘ From the glazers 
‘‘ it passes to the finishers, skilled workmen who go carefully over every 
‘sheet, removing every trace of size, stain, or other blemish. They 
“sort it into qualities, and sizes, and pack it into quires and reams.” 
It is a long process, and one full of interest. In some such way paper 
has been made from the earliest times. In the beginning of the nine- 
teeth century there was no diminution of the quantity made by hand. 
In, 1805 only one-tenth of the output was machine made, but by 1830 
half only was made by hand. ‘‘ The intr@duction of esparto and wood- 
“pulp gåve new possibilities for machines.” To-day an American 
machine can produce ‘‘a finished sheet of newspaper, 150 inches wide, 
“and at a continuous paper speed of 550 fget per minute.” But 
there is still room for hand-made paper. Indeed, such papér has lasting 
qualities that no machine can produce, and the industry for that reason 
will never become extinct. In 1860, the year before:the Paper Tax was 
removed, hand-made paper was still one-fiftieth of the total production, 
while to-day one ton of hand-made paper is produced where two hundred 
and fifty are made on the machine. There are still eighty ‘‘ vats’’ for 
hand-made paper in the country, and this number is not likely to fall. 
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Kent was the home of the ‘‘ vat” trade, and still makes more paper 
than any other county. One may finally notice the use of Cornish china 
clay in the espagto paper. About 150,000 tons are used annually in the 
paper trade. This has greatly diminished the cost by incréasing the 
` output, but has had a bad effect on the quality of paper. In the opinion 
of the Committee on the Deterioration of Paper, appointed by the 
Society of Arts in 1898, ‘‘ ro per cent. of total mineral constituents is 
“ the extreme limit for papers or publications of permanent value.” 

We must finally notice that the chapters and Appendices on the Paper 
Tax are of great historicaf and practical value. Mr. Spicer deals 
with the question of protection as it affects the paper trade judicially 
aod well. There are perhaps few stronger arguments in favour of Free 
Trade than are afforded by this particular industry. In 1861 both the 
import and the Excise duties on paper were taken off, the English 
manufacturers thus being relieved of the home tax but laid open to 
competition by the removal of the duty on foreign paper. They deter- 
mined to keep up the huge price that the home paper tax had formerly 
made necessary. This gave the foreign manufacturers the chance ob 
cutting prices, and at first the home trade languished. When, however, ` 
the English houses recognised that the Government would give the 
trade no protection from competition, they set to work to meet new 
conditions and take advantage of esparto pulp and the sudden demand 
for paper created by an ever-increasing interest in printed matter by the 
public. From that moment the paper trade never looked back, and, 
taking advantage of the new home market created by the Education 
Act of 1870, it has ‘‘ increased by leaps and bounds, till it has attained 
“a really important position among British industries.” 


—_—_++—___- 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. B. B. Rogers has added yet another volume (Number VI.), 
containing the ‘‘ Plutus’’ and a version of the Menaechmi of Plautus, 
to his admirable ‘‘ Comedies of Aristophanes’’ (G. Bell and Sons, 
1907). The Plutus does not provide nearly such attractive material 
for translation as do the earlier plays. Comedy, ceasing to be lyrical, 
has lost the Parabasis and splendid Choral Odes (at the reproduction of 
which Mr. Rogers particularly excels), and something of the richness 
and exuberance of its fun seems to have gone with them. There is still 
however, wit and humour in plenty, and, when his original gives kim 
an opportunity, as in the discussion between Chremylus and Poverty 
(lines 489, et seq.), or in thg rollicking scene between Cario and the 
Chorus after the first entry of the latter (lines 253, et seq.), the trans- 
lator’s work displays all its old dash and accuracy. The whole volume, 
too, shows traces of the unfailing literary sense which distinguishes 
Mr. Rogers from most*commentators, and, it is to be feared, from 
many translators. He never makes an unnecessary point (his note on 
Tåuroy Gipow payóvres line 253, gives an instance) or misses any real 
point which ingenuity can discover (see his commentary on && eé wov 
waparera:, line 168, and ô Zeò 4 cern, line 1189, his translation of ° 
coruvp orepáry orepardcas one may take as an inadvertence). In the 
introduction he discusses, with his usual care and judgment, the 
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position of the Plutus in the development of Comedy, the much-vexed 
question of the first and second Plutus, and the subsequent history of 
the play and its*author. The volume concludes with*an Appendix of 
various readings, and the translation of the Menaechmi mentioned 
above. The latter is given as a specimen of the New-Comedy, between 
which and the old the Plutus forms a stepping-stone. 


+ * + 


Mr. C. L. Thomson’s three little voluges, entitled, ‘‘ IHustrations — 
“of English Literature” (Horace Marshall and Son), are also most 
attractive books for school use. Mr. Thomson’s experience as an 
examiner in literature to the Central Welsh Board, and in English to the 
London County Council, have stood him in good stead, and it would be 
difficult to have made.wiser or more striking selections than he has, 
whether we consider the first volume ranging from Wyatt to Webster, 
or the second from Herrick to Dryden, or the third from Carlyle to 
Stevenson. One rather serious flaw in the last volume is the version of 
% The Blessed Damozel,” given presumably by reason of copyright 
restrictions. However, even this hag its value, for the reader, by com- 
paring it with the final form of the poem, will see how vastly it improved 
under the hand of its maker. For instance, Rossetti altered the first 
four lines from 


“The blessed Damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even.” 
to á 


‘““ The blessed damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 

Of waters stilled at even ’’— 
an almost miraculous improvement. Mr. Thomson has managed with 
great skill to avoid the charge of scrappiness. His “ illustrations ” are 
substantial and characteristic of the various authors, and he introduces 
the student to poets and prose writers who, despite their great literary 
eminence, are to-day little read. He lays us under a debt of gratitude 
for printing Sir Thomas Wyatt’s haunting song, not given in the 
“ Golden Treasurv,’’— 


° “ My lute, awake, perform the last 

Labour, that thou and I Shalt wast : 

And end that I have now begonne, 

And when this song is song and past, 

My lute, be still, for I have dpne.”’ 
Wyatt, indeed, was the earliest fledgling, born before the promise 
of spring, of the Elizabethan nest of singing birds. The selections 
from Spenser are all that they should be, and include the flawless 
Prothalamion. Then for prose, North, Raleigh, Hakluyt, Hooker, Lyly, 
Bacon : only Chaucer is wanting, and he is out of the scope of the volume. 
The quotations from the great dramatists who shine in Shakespeare’s 
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shade are all of real value. Here we have Lodge, Chapman, Daniel, 
Marlowe, Jonson, Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher. In a word, Mr. 
Thomson makes, in this first volume, the student see how English 
literature grew, while his useful biographical notices keep the age 
before the reader. The selections in the other volumes are not less well 
done, and the books may well attract children of a larger growth than 
County Council scholars. Mr. Thomson is, however, wrong in thinking 
that his work stands alone. Mr. J. C. Stobart, late of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, has recently compiled a very scholarly work, ‘‘ Epochs 
“of English Literature,” with Mr. Thomson’s exact end of view. 
There is room indeed for many workers in this field. 


* * * 


Among the rarest of books is a really good school book for quite 
young children, and this is especially the case where books for teaching 
a foreign language are concerned. ‘‘ Parlez vous Francais? ou Le 
“Francais enseigné d’après la Méthode Directe,” by Miss Kathleey 
Fitzgerald (Longmans, Green and Co.), is such a book. The little 
work has not a repellant page, while its exquisite tiny woodcuts of 
French figures, and charming snatches of music, to which French folk- 
lore songs for children are set, make it as attractive to the teacher as 
to the child. The music is an admirable idea. The little pupils can 
finger out the tunes while their minds are getting hold of the. words 
to which the tunes are set. Here we have the child’s day illustrated 
with figures of the clock. To tell the time is most easily learnt like 
this. Then the child is taught to count with musio— 


“ Un, deux, trois, i 
J'irai dans le bois... . ” 


The fingers are described in a curious jingle, while the days of the week 
are given in a musical version. Then we have charming little letters 
to friends and relations, which will be helpful to every child who is to 
have a practical knowledge of French. The descriptions of the seasons 
are also valuable. A verse of the song, ‘‘ Noel aux Champs,” set to 
an ‘‘ air d'une pastourelle béarnaire,’’? must be quoted :— 


‘* Bergers, et vous, bergères, 


Il faut ouvrir vos yeux; 3 
Le son des harpes claires 

Emplit les vastes cieux. 

Soudain la nuit profonde : 
A rayonné, 

L’Enfant promis au monde, 

L’Enfant est né.” j 


While a verse from ‘‘ La Bergère,” also set to music, is delightful :— 
; “ 1%tait un’ bergère, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Il était un’ bergére, 
Qui gardait ses moutons, 


Ron, ron, 
Qui gardait ses moutons. 
The gentle shepherdess makes a cheese from the milk of her flocks, and 
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tells the cat who watches her work that he will be tira aap if he touches 
her handiwork. The result is a tragedy :— 
ə ‘‘La bergère en colère, . 
° Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
La bergère en colère, 
A tué son chaton, 
Ron, ron 
A tué son chaton.” 
Yet she looks in the woodcut a most kindly shepherdess. 
e 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


M. Neocles Kasasis, a professor of Athens University, and President 
of the ‘‘ Hellenismos Society,’’ has published an open letter to Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, entitled, ‘‘ Greeks and Bulgarians in the Nineteenth 
“and Twentieth Centuries ” (Ballantyne and Co., London, Price 2s.), 
įn which he deals with recent outrages on the Greeks resident in Varna, 
Philippopolis, Anchialos and other parts of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia. He asserts that the view, largely adopted in England, that 
the Greeks are themselves responsible for these outbreaks is entirely 
mistaken and that ‘‘ it was not the Greeks, but the Panslavists and the 
“ Bulgarians, who commenced the quarrel between the Hellenic and 
‘* Bulgarian elements of those districts of the Turkish Empire which 
“are inhabited by a mixed population.” He complains that England 
to-day, reversing the policy of 1878, treats Thrace and Macedonia 
practically as Bulgarian provinces, and that the Bulgarian Government 
take advantage of the struggle between the Bulgarians and Greeks to 
persecute the latter. It is impossible here to deal with the rights and 
wrongs of a difficult political problem, but those who desire information 
will find the Greek side of the question fully stated in this lengthy 
monograph. 

+ + kad 2 

A new English edition of Leopold von Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes 
“ During the Last Four Centuries ’’ (George Bell and Sons, London, 
Price 2s. net), is welcome. The work was originally published in 1834. 
It was brought up to date in the sixth edition issued in 1874. The 
present edition is based on Mrs. Foster’s translation for the Bohn Library 
in 1848. ‘‘It has now been revised and brought into accordance with 
“the latest German edition by the inclusion of the new sections and 
“ the incorporation of the various additions and alterations made since 
i the book was first published.” This work of translation and revision 
has been carried out by Mr. G. R. Dennis. As in other editions, the 
first two Yolumes contain the history proper, concluding with the vote 
in favour of Papal Infallibility on July 18th, 1870, amid significant 
flashes of lightning in the heavens, and the subsequent occupation of 
Rome by Victor Immanuel. The third volum% contains ‘$a catalogue 
‘of manuscripts and original authorities, with extracts and critical 
“remarks, together with a very full index.” Dr. Nielsen’s recent 
‘* History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century ” has for the most 
part supplanted the latter part of this work, but it will still be of value 
as it combines both brevity and literary merit. 


+ * * 
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Dr. W. H. Bennett, of Hackney College, has proguced an 
interesting work in his ‘' Life of Christ According to St. Mark” 
(Messrs. Hoddar and Stoughton, Price 5s.). Tha idea is novel 
and the result useful. We are told in a Prologue that “the 
“object of these studies is to present the impression of Christ which 
“would be derived from St. Mark’s Gospel by a reader who had no 
“other source of information—a reader who knew nothing of the 
“ other Gospels, or of Christian theology. Such an impression would 
“ be inadequate, both from the point of view of history and front that 
“of Christian doctrine; nevertheless, it would reveal some features of 
“our Lord’s character and work more clearly than a picture which 
“ sought to combine in one harmonious whole the information given by 
“the Four Gospels and the doctrines of the Christian creeds and con- 
“ fessions.’? Dr. Bennett endeavours to bring out the impressions of 
the reader of the narrative. It is perhaps inevitable that in places the 
story should seem, in a measure, both padded and bald by reason of its 
contrast to the familiar closely-condensed yet noble English that forms _ 
the authorised version of the text. One feels this most strongly, 
perhaps, in the expansion of the story of that friend of Jesus who had 
great possessions. Dr. Bennett in his fifth chapter adopts the view 
that Jairus’ daughter was not dead when Christ reached the house. 
The present writer prefers to think that our Lord spoke with 
characteristic irony when he said that she was not dead but sleeping. 
The author of this work rejects, in good company, the last twelve verses 
of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark. The passage possibly “belongs to 
the first part of the second century, and is attributed, in a tenth century 
Armenian version, to the Presbyter Aristion, who may perhaps be 
identified with a writer mentioned by Papias in the early second century. 


+ * * 


‘‘ Matter and Intellect: A Reconciliation of Science and the Bible ’’ 
(A. Owen and Co., London, Price 5s.), by Mr. Andrew Allan, is certainly 
a very interesting book written by a man who has a large range of know- 
ledge and many original ideas. It is not necessary to agree with all his 
propositions and deductions in order to enjoy and gain something from 
his orderly consideration of the mysteries that lie around consciousness, 
sensation and volition, reason, intellect, imagination, memory, instinct, 
will, sin. The book is one that sets the mind thinking on the problems 
that surround every breath that we draw, every act that we perform, 
every thought that we think. To Mr. Allan ‘‘ the universe is a huge 

‘living Being endowed with life and consciousness .... endowed 
s “with intellect, and that not a weak and fallible intellect like ours, but 

‘a perfectly omniscient and all-pervading Intellect.” He is content ‘to 
believe that ‘‘ Evil is... . only good in disguise, seeing® that the 

‘result is wholly good ’’—surely an untenable thesis; he accepts, and 
there is no à priori reason why he should not, the existence of 
angels, and he asserts that “ the soul is self-existent, or is in some 

“sense or degree responsible for its own exjstence.’’ He defines 
religion, finely enough, as ‘‘ the manifestation of the desire in man to 
“live for ever,’? but prefers to regard our Lord as a “Soul 
‘‘ Emancipator’’ rather than a Redeemer or Mediator. He claims that 
there are three things, and three things only in the universe of which 
we have ‘‘ positive, unquestionable and first-hand knowledge ’’: matter, 
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energy and will. These, he holds, are the ‘Trinity which combined are 
God. The book is well worth reading, and perhaps not the less so that 
one is anxious tp contradict the author on every page., _ 


bd * * + 


‘* Microscopy,” by Dr. E. J. Spitta, President of the Quekett Club 
(John Murray, Price 128. 6d. net), is a book on the construction, theory 
and use of the microscope. Though written in some degree for the use 
of medical and other students, it is more than a mere handbook. It 
not only comprises a great deal of geometrical optics, as might be 
expected since this is the science which explains diagrammatically the 
passage of light through lenses, but it goes into the more recondite 
undulatory theory, and explains the latest views, such as those of the 
late Professor Abbe and Dr. Johnstone Stoney, on the theory of images 
formed by the microscope. The book is profusely illustrated by blocks 
lent by opticians in all parts of the world. Dr. Spitta, who is an 
amateur, has had the advantage of conferring with a leading expert of 

¿One of the leading optical firms, so that the book is thoroughly practical 
and no doubt will be the leading work on the subject for some time. 


* * * 


A work, in two large volumes, which appeals but to a limited public, 
has lately been issued by the Carnegie Institution. This is Professor 
S. W. Burnham’s ‘‘ General Catalogue of Double Stars.” Astronomers 
recognise that in some cases two stars which are seen close together 
are actually near—as astronomical distances go—and have a gravita- 
tional connection, but in other cases two stars are seen adjacent simply 
because they are in the same line of sight, or nearly so. The 
first class are called ‘‘ binaries,” and both kinds are included under the 
title ‘‘ double stars.’’ Professor Burnham is the member of the staff 
of the Yerkes Observatory who studies this branch, and has compiled 
a list with details of nearly fourteen thousand such pairs, in the part 
of the sky from the North Pole to 41° south of the celestial Equator. 
Observations of each star by different observers, some dated a hundred 
years ago, and notes on individual pairs make up the second volume. 





LITERARY NOTES: BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Papal Encyclical on ‘‘ Modernism ° has been issued. Modernism 
is*defined as the meeting place of all heresies, of the heresy of individual 
experience, the heresy of progressive dogma, the heresies of immanence 
and symbolism, the heresy of faith as a function of thought. Modernism 
is due to curiosity and pride, to the ignorance of scholastic philosophy, 
to freedom of thought and tongue among professing Catholics. The 
remedy proposed by Pius X. is the study of scholastic philosophy; the 
boycotting of works stained with modernism (which are declared to be 
even more harmful than writings contrary to good morals); the for- 
bidding of congresses of priests except under special circumstances. 
The Pope, in order to answer any possible charge of enmity to science 
and progress, proposes to found ‘‘a private institution which shall 
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“group together the most illustrious representatives of , Catholic 7 
“ science.’ This strange document is, in effect, an indictment of the 
sidereal clock. . ë 


# * * . 


Mr. Bertram Dobell contributed to the Athenaum of September 7th 
an important note on the MSS. of Sir Philip Sidney's ‘‘ Arcadia.” Mr. 
Dobell some time since discovered ‘‘ an interesting and important MS. 
t copy.” More recently the somewhat defective copy that was ig the 
Ashburnham collection has cpme into the market and has been bought 
by Mr. Dobell. ‘‘ The evidence furnished by the two MSS., together 
“ with other evidence since discovered, makes it certain that in them we 
“ haye the work as it was originally conceived and written by Sir 
‘Philip Sidney. As thus written, it was a much simpler and clearer 
“work than it afterwards became. . . . Now that in these MSS. we 
“have the auther’s original and unaltered text, we are provided with 
‘the means of coming to a probable conclusion as to the authenticity 
“or otherwise of the later additions.” A critical edition of thé text is 
certainly needed, though its history is clearer than Mr. Dobell thinks.” 
This is pointed out by Mr. W. W. Greg in the Athenaum of September 
14th. He regards the MSS.» as copies of the first draft of the poem. 


* +*+ * 


By the death of M. Sully-Prudhomme on September yth France has 
lost one of her most distinguished men of letters. He was born in 
1839, and after a legal training devoted himself to literature. His verse 
had many distinguished qualities. Under a classical form he exhibited 
close observation of nature and powerful dialectical capacity. It has 
been noted in illustration of his peculiar literary type that he published 
verse translations from Lucretius. His merits were early recognised by 
Sainte-Beuve, who was struck by ‘‘ Stances et Poémes,’’ published 
in 1865, and for some forty years his literary position has never been in 
doubt. In 1901 he was awarded the Nobel prize for poetry, and with 
this large sum he endowed a prize, under the control of the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, for young poets. 


* * * 


Dr. Edvard Grieg, the well-known composer, died at his birthplace, 
Bergen, on September 4th. He was born in 1843, and was of Scottish 
descent on his father’s side. His mother was a Norwegian. He early 
showed great musical individuality (which was encouraged by Ole Byl, 
the famous violinist), and his gifts were developed at the Conservatoire 
at Leipsic. Among his fellow-students were Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Walter Bache. He was a personal friend of Ibsen the noveligt, and it 
is tempting to believe that the two influenced each other’s work. 
Though a most arduous worker he was much handicapped by weak 
health. ; - 

* * * 

The death is announced of Mr. George Allen, the well-known 
publisher of Mr. Ruskin’s works. One of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of nineteenth century literature is associated with Mr. 
Allen’s name. The Orpington experiment in publishing, with its bold 
defiance of the great London houses, justified itself by its success, and 
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that success owed much to Mr. Allen’s peculiar gifts both as an engraver 
of great artistic power and a man of business. 
i e + * * 


Messrs. Williams and Norgate will publish shortly, in their New 
Crown Theological Library, the second volume of Dr. Harnack’s New 
Testament Studies, under the title, ‘‘ The Sayings of Jesus.” In view 
of this distinguished scholar’s recent reaction towards the traditional 
position, his textual and critical examination of the sayings common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke will be awaited with interest. 


+ * * 


The same publishers promise us a volume on ‘‘ The Historical 

‘* Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ,’’ from the pen of Dr. 
Kirsopp Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Early Christian 
Literature at the University of Leiden. Few works, exclusively dealing 
with this subject, have appeared since that eminent divine, Dr. Sherlock, 
in the mid-eighteenth century produced his somewhat grotesque quasi- 
elegal treatise on the trial of Christ. It will be with some curiosity 
that readers will await the treatment given to the subject by an Oxford 
man of the twentieth century. The use of early Christian tradition will 

form a feature of the examination. 
* + * 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are issuing in fortnightly volumes a 
pocket edition of Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s prose works. The first 
volume, ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” was issued on September roth. 

+ + * 


The Oxford University Press have in preparation ‘‘ The Life of Christ 
“in Recent Search,” by Dr. W. Sanday; ‘‘ Ancient Britain and the 
“ Invasions of Julius Cæsar,” by Mr. T. Rice Holmes; the third volume 
of Mr. C. Oman’s “ History of the Peninsula War’’; ‘‘ The Rise of 
“the Greek Epic,” by Mr. Gilbert Murray ; Heine’s ‘‘ Buch der Lieder,” 
translated by Mr. J. Todhunter in the ‘‘ Oxford Library of Trans- 
“lations ’’?; and Part VI. of the ‘‘ Drawings of Old Masters,” chosen 
ahd described by Mr. Sidney Colvin. 


+ * * 


Messrs. Jack and Jack announce for October three further volumes 
of their new art series, entitled, ‘‘ Masterpieces in Colour.” The volumes 
on Turner and Romney are edited by Mr. Lewis Hind, and that on 
Greuze by Mrs. Macklin. Each volume contains eight pictures repro- 
duted in colours. The same firm are also issuing a new edition of 
certain of the Waverley novels, with illustrations in colours. They 
will also publish in October a volume entitled, “ George III. as Monarch, 
“ Man afid Statesman,” by Mr. Beckles Willson, and a handbook on 
‘ Socialism,” by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 

+ -* * 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will shortly issue ‘‘ Stoties from the 
‘Arabian Nights,” selected and retold by Mr. Laurence Housman, and 
illustrated with fifty plates in colours by Mr. Edmund Dulac. 


+ * + 
Perhaps the most important announcement with respect to colour 
printing is that made by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who are issuing 
monographs by well-known Continental specialists on the early painters 
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of the Netherlands, from the Van Eyck to Pieter Brueghel, the elder ; 
on the early German painters, from Meister Wilhelm, of Cologne, to 
Adam Ejisheimer, and on the Italian painters of the Quattrocento and 
Cinquecento. The monographs are to be illustrated with reprôductions 
in colours after original paintings selected by the authors, and will, 
wherever possible, be of the exact dimensions of the original pictures. 

+ '* + 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons’ attempt to popularize thes best 

modern fiction, by offering if at a price that is within everyone’s reach, 
deserves to be successful. To publish ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ” at seven- 
pence, in such a form as to draw from the distinguished authoress the 
statement that ‘‘ Paper, print and binding seem to me excellent,’’ is 
an achievement of note. Many readers would be pleased if the experi- 
ment could be extended to other forms of literature. 

* * t. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will issue this month Mr. A: Henry 
Savage Landor’s volume, entitled, ‘‘ Across Widest Africa,” describing? 
with the aid of photographs his journey of 8,500 miles from the East 
Coast to Cape Verde through Somaliland, the Bahr-el-Ghasal, the 
Congo, the German Cameroons and the Lake Tchad area. Much of 
the information will be new and of great value in the study of African 


races. 
* * + 


Mr. Boyd Alexander’s volume, entitled ‘‘From the Niger to the 
“ Nile,” will shortly be issued by Mr. Edward Arnold. 


+ * * 


Messrs. Hodges, Figgis aņd Co., Ltd., of Dublin, are about to publish 
an important volume on ‘‘ Celtic Ornaments,” with collotype reproduc- 
tions from the books of Kells, Durrow, and Lindisfarne. An historical 
introduction will be contributed by Canon T. Stanford Robinson. 


* * + 


e ‘‘ Official Report ’’ of the Church Congress, to be held at Great 
Yarmouth next October, will be published in November by Messrs. 
Bemrose and Son. It will contain the sermons and papare in full, and 
verbatim revised reports of all the speeches. 


* + + 


Messrs. Methuen are about to issue a volume on ‘‘ Petrarch and his 
‘* Times,” by Mr. H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. The same firm have in 
the Press a work on “‘ Co-operative Industry,” by Mr. Ernest Aves.e 

* + * ` . 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have in the press a volume by Miss G. E. 
Mitton, entitled “‘ The Children’s Book of Stars.” The accuracy of 
the book is guaranteed by the fact that it was read in proof by that 
eminent student of astronomy, the late Miss Agnes Clerk. The Preface 
is written by Sir David Gill, K.C.B. 


+ * * 


[Correspondence and communications relating to the Literary 
Supplement should be addressed to the Editor, who cannot in any case 
undertake to return manuscripts. | 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 


RAPID change has taken place in the national conception of 
l education during the last seven years. The hideous outlook of 
1899 has disappeared ; South-Kensingtonism with the gross utilitarian 
ideal that that term connotes expired with the nineteenth century. 
Nature and literature, those inseparable terms, were, in the latter 
years of that great epoch, consciously and definitively excluded from 
the national scheme of education in favour of a pseudo-sciehtific 
training which, developing neither mind nor hand and speedily 
forgotten, left the children, now become men and women, without 
that sane conception of life and Nature which is the goal of education. 
To learn by rote the atomic structure of water, to explore with vacant 
mind the valvular structure or the common pump, teaches as little 
about Nature as an analysis of the blood corpuscles and a working 
model of the heart teaches of human nature. Every investi- 
gation into natural phenomena is sacred, but perfunctory peeps at 
such processes do not constitute education. A true knowledge of 
Nature and human nature must form the basis of all education, and 
fer the man who would thrust technical | training upon a child it were 
better that a millstone were about his neck and that he were cast 
into the sea. When the Dante of the twentieth century comes to 
write his Inferso he will construct, there can. be little doubt, a special 
circle for the educationalists and schoolmasters who kave falsified 
human souls :— 
“ E vedrai ch’io son lombra di Capocchio, 
Che falsai li metalli con alchimia. 
E ti dee recordar, se ben t’ adocchio, 
Com’ io fui di natura buona scimia.’’ 
VOL. XCII. 49 
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The pseudo-scientific conception of education, however, has passed 
away. The new century has brought the customary renaissance. 
Forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, we press forward to the educational 
mark which wise men have seen through many centuries. We must 
return to Nature, to the hillside and the forest, the river and the 
fruitful plain, both in the flesh, sturdily striding, and in the spirit 
accompanied by the great minds who can reveal her multitudinous 
secrets :— 


“ Their mother was a fay, and had the skill 
Of sectet things, and all the powres of nature, 
Which she by art could use unto her will, 
And to her service bind each living creature, 
Through secret understanding of their feature. 
Thereto she was right faire, whenso her face k 
She list discover, and of goodly stature; ° 
But she, as fayes are wont, in privie place 
Did spend her dayes, and lov’d in forest wyld to space.” 


Literature indeed, great literature, is the informing spirit of all 
Nature study, and the schoolmaster who fails to bring his pupils 
within the charmed circle that she weaves has, be he never so 
successful a communicator of knowledge, failed in his task, for be 
has taken life in hand, and it will have left his hand unhumanised, 
undeified. To bim— 


“ A flower is just a flower: 
Man, -bird, beast are but beast, bird, man— 
Simply themselves, uncinct by dower 
Of dyes which, when life’s day began, 
Round each in glory ran.” 


He has no use for that “poor earthly casket of immortal verse” 


which might have made his scholars men indeed. It would be useless 
for Wordsworth to assert to him the rights “of all inspiréd souls ”— 


‘“ Of all books which lay ° 
Their sure foundations in the heart of man, 
Whether by native prose, or numerous verse, ° 
From Homer the. great Thunderer, from the voice ” 
That roars along the bed of Jewish song, ° 


And that more varied and elaborate, 

Those trumpet tones of harmony that shake 

Our shores in£ngland,—from those loftiest notes 
Down to the low and wren-like warblings, made 
For cottagers and spinners at the wheel, 

And sun-burnt travellers resting their tired limbs, 
Stretched under wayside hedge-rows, ballad tunes, 
Food for the hungry ears of little ones, 

And of old men who have survived their joys.” 
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Yet the right ot the immortals to be heard could not for ever be 
denied; it is indeed denied no longer. The magic casement 1s open 
whence the poorest child may descry— ° 


“ A landscape more august than happiest skill 
Of pencil ever clothed with light and shade.’’ 


To-day it is at last recognised that literature has its place in the 
education of the masses and not entirely or even chiefly in the 
sense that Latin and Greek took their place in national education 
from the time of Erasmus. 

The history of the study of the classics in English schools 
is full of interest and full of warnings. Before the Renaissance, 
grammar, Latin grammar, was the educative instrument of the 
schoolmaster. With this tool, the first of seven—the Trivium 
and Quadrivium—he strove to mould and develop the mind of his 
dittle scholars, and certainly this much may be said for grammar that 
it was a better mind-moulder than pseudoscience. With the 
Renaissance came a change. Grammar was still a tool, but its end 
and aim was to bring the literature of Greece and Rome into the 
minds and personalities of children Latin and Greek were 
primarily literature as an educative force in the Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean penods. The training and the natural hfe that 
scholars led so affected the national spirit that it literally broke forth 
into song and created a new literature comparable with and probably 
surpassing all that Athens and Rome gave to the world. Then 
followed the inevitable decay of the Renaissance movement and 
its literary method. Grammar sought to resume her ancient 
reign. To the average scholar in the average grammar school 
the mind never passed the grammar stage, never loved Tully 
for his prose or Virgil for his verse. As the decades moved on the 
bondage of grammar grew harsher and more harsh The great 
schools still produced great scholars and a class of cultured men who 
were glad to quote the ancients on any convenient opportunity, public 
or private. But to the masses the life and literature of classical times 
meant nothing. The grammar schools decayed, children ceased to 
attend. National education died and masterships became the 
sinecures of the idle and the corrupt, in most cases farmed, but in 
nearly qll cases unexercised. With*the revival of elementary 
education an attempt, which died hard, was made to re-introduce the 
bondage of grammar, to make English grammar take the place of 
Latin grammar, to substitute Lindley for Lily. Living tongues must 
be learnt from living literature, not from a grammar evolved by late 

ians from the compositions of their own time. The study 
of English literature in schools was for half a century stunted by this 
observance of an educational tradition that, pushed .to an extreme, 
had already ruined the literary study of Latin as part of a national scheme 
of education. The formal study of grammar is no doubt a necessity at 
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a certain stage in the acquisition of a tongue, while there isno more 
Interesting subject than the grammatical evolution of a living 
language. But that subject is one that should mduld rather than 
begin a course of hterature. To disgust a child with the intricacies 
of grammar is to slam in his face the door of literature. When he 
has acquired the love of literature and has entered into the land of 
great books from Caedmon to Stevenson, then he may well be asked 
to consider how the living tree whose leaves are words and whose 
fruits are perfect verse and þrose came to be what it is You cannot 
learn to speak and write the best, or even good English—or, for the 
matter of that, any other language—-from formularised rules and 
exceptions. To speak good English you must hear good English 
spoken: let all teachers, therefore, be tested for the quality and the 
accent of their English before they are placed in charge of httle 
people. To write good English you must read good Enghsh or hear 
it read. See then that al? text books in use in schools are written® 
in good prose, that every child has as part of his daily curriculum 
the task of reading aloud extracts from the best English authors, 
both in prose and poetry, that some teacher every day reads aloud 
to each class passages from the noblest authors- Grammar will not 
be found lacking in a school so conducted; indeed the formal study 
of grammar in this way becomes possible as a subject involving the 
critical study of English literature. 

Under some such educational system we might hope to reach 
a reaction the inverse of that which took place in England after the 
Renaissance of Letters. Then the study of Latin and Greek as 
literature led to the revival, almost indeed the invention of English 
literature. To-day some complain that the study of the classics of 
the old world is moribund. It would find its revival in the new life 
given to literature and incidentally to grammar by the critical study 
of English literature. But that study must be both critical and 
effective, The book of extracts has its uses. But living in an age 
of extracts we have learnt by experience their weakness. Extracts 
are stimulants or nothing, and they are apt to prove, after their first 
fervour has passed away, nothing. Literature must be assimilated 
as food is assimilated. The mind cannot live on “purple patches,” 
nor can an author be grasped as a fact in the history of literatuse 
by the reading of some brief glorious invention. Let school children, 
like other or some other people, read their authors in bulk Let 
them have a full essay of Lord Macaulay, not a prose extract, if ‘that 
fine stylist ig selected for class reading. Do not use extracts, but 
select works, short enough to be grasped as a whole, but long 
enough to represent the author at his greatest. Treat English 
authors as the best schools have treated Greek and Latin authors, 
and make their thoughts, their inspiration and their composition 
part of the mind-stuff of the scholars) There never was a time in 
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the history of education when education needed so much the assist- 
ance of pure literature. Without any disrespect to newspapers one 
may say that their disproportionate use is tending’ to paralyse the 
power of thought A modern newspaper at its best endeavours 
to think for you, while a great author makes you think for yourself. 
It is an age in which a man must think and not be thought for. It 
is also an epoch in which the seed for beauty grows more and more 
apparent as the manner of life grows more and more artificial and 
mechanical We cannot do as the Greeks did. The architect and 
the sculptor cannot redeem modern civilisation. It is too complex, 
too vast. But we can still ramble 


‘ In the happy fields, - 
What time the skylark shakes the tremulous dew 
From his lush clover covert ’’ ; 


*and Ree modern St. Catherines of Siena we can make a solitude of 
beauty within our hearts by the aid of literature: 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 
MUSEUS. 





REVIEWS. 
VILLARIS CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES* 


Few European reputations are so amply deserved as that won by 
Dr. Pasquale Villari As an historian and as a critic he has few 
equals, for with him science is never obscured by art, nor art made 
commonplace by science. The English-reading public is therefore 
fortunate in securing, thanks to Madame Villari’s brilliant English 
pen, a worthy version of some of the most striking historical and 

. literary studies that have been produced for many years past. 
Villari writes with the conclusions of the best English and Continental 
historical and critical thinkers before him; the latest conceptions of 
history dre part of his mental outlook, and he is absolutely unhampered 
by convention or by the rules laid down by any particular school of 
thought or criticism. We may not always agree with his conclusions, 
or even accept in their entirety his presentation of facts, but we realise 
that he casts upon all the questions that he approaches a rich and 
bountiful light that ennobles while it illuminates. 

The lengthy monograph on the ancient theme, “Is History a 


* Sivdtes Historical and Critical, by Pasquale Villari. T. Fisher Unwin. Price 
158. nett. 
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“Science?” admirably illustrates his subtle style and*profound . 
reflectons, It ıs possible to disagree with Vilari very seriously on 
many of the *hnumerable issues that he raises, but certginly one 
closes the volume with the thought that the subject has never before 
been dealt with in so universal a fashion, with such clarity, insight 
and patience. He takes no side, though he reaches a conclusion. 
He judicially weighs the opinions of his peers and sums up argument 
after argument with a detachment that is all too unusual in 
philosophers and critics. “He dismisses, perhaps not peremptonly 
enough, Mr. Buckle’s preposterous proposal “to convert history into 
“an exact science by basing it upon statistics.” He is not tender 
to Sir John Seeley or Mr. Freeman with their theories of the 
essentially political nature of history, nor can he find himself at one 
with Bruno Gebhardt in thinking that history is a soaring into the 
' sphere of art To Von Ranke history was both an art and a' scien 
and such a verdict from such a man might perhaps have concluded the 
simpler side of this strange conflict. Yet it was not to be. Herr 
Almann declared that “the idea of artistically written history is no 
“longer compatible with the advance of modern science.” But the 
issue broadened with -the broadening conceptions of science and 
art. Successive writers, cluding (may one dare to say so?) even 
perhaps Vilari himself, have forgotten to define their terms. Science 
and art mean different things to different mmds. Yet writer after 
writer has written as if the terms had fixed meanings known to all 
and incapable of modification. Bernheim was really recognising this 
fact when he declared that history was a social science, “but is neither 
“sociology nor political science.” Its laws, he declared, were not to 
be confused with the laws of nature. The philosophy of human life 
and its subjectivities are to be taken into account. 

Villari, however, declines to accept what was in fact a compromise. 
Instead he says, in effect, let us make a scientific analysis of the elements 
of history “and thus attain to a fuller and juster appreciation of its true 
“nature and purpose.” It is a briluant performance. He traces the 
method of successive historians. The true link between history and 
literature is shown. Their subjective effect on the reader is related. 
“The poet reveals to us the countless ideal elements in our nature, the 
“historian merely shows us all the natural elements from which, tn 
“the course of ages, our mind has been gradually formed.” Might 
one not put it differently? Is not all history the integration of the 
history of human souls Does not the historian in fact place the 
symbol of fntegration before some living being that he mows 
and present us with a summation. between limits—the limits being 
the beginning and end of the period that he describes.) Must not the 
historian in truth be a poet, relying on the fact that the root elements of 
human nature in all places and times are the same? Villari gives us 
what he calls the three elements of history: fact, to be inquired into 
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with every instrument of research; the presentment of facts, their 
literary revivification; the /aws that connect facts. The third 
element “should mainly constitute the science of history.” To-day 
we are humbly stumbling towards such a science or philosophy of 
history—thanks chiefly to Kant and his unending influence on all 
modern thought. In such a science or philosophy is bound up, as 
Villari points out, all the mysteries of the mind of man and the mind 
of things. 

But we cannot leave history as a®mere science. Pure reason 
is not enough to conclude any matter that is human; and, 
after all, history is man writ large. The sense of beauty and 
of morals belongs to a realm that cannot be constructed from 
mathematical premises. The mathematician—modem Italian mathe- 
maticians in particular—can construct a theoretical world on a 
Euclidean or any other basis. But the world will be dead. It can 
contain no eye to see, no ear to hear, no heart to ache. And it is 
these things that underlie all history. “Al moral and social 
“phenomena are . . . comprehensible without that sense of good- 
“ness and duty which is inborn within us, grows with our growth, and 
“works upon us by force of its own intrinsic virtue, not by mere 
“force of reason.” Neither science nor philosophy can create or 
explain the moral sense; but history traces its evolution and fore- 
shadows its future course. History must therefore be something 
other than a function of philosophy or a province of science. Feeling 
and imagination must, as Villari points out, have “their due place 
“and value in the intellectual and moral life. Reason itself con- 
“tinually requires the aid of imagination.” The cause is not far to 
seek. No doubt an Infinite Reason holds all history within its span, 
but nothing except Infinite Reason can ‘do that. Our intellectual 
machine is very finite. Our powers are narrow indeed. With all 
our mathematics the meanest phenomena, the bobbing of a cork, the 
flutter of a fly, elude our investigation. But we have other powers 

. which neither metaphysician nor scientist can explain. ‘The dog has 
his instinct that carries his undeveloped mind into performances that 
we cannot follow. We too have our instincts—our senses of morality, 

eauty and faith, which illuminate regions of art and spaces of 

*history that science would merely tabulate with lines and colours 
and bare facts It is by the use of these senses that we not only write 
history, but make it; it is by the use of these senses that we 
gradually become able to understand man himself. And man is 
history. The life story of a man is the Rre story of.a continent so 
far as forces, hopes, aspirations, victories and defeats go. We have 
everything to learn from science and philosophy about man. The 
more we learn the more fitly will the historian be able to.clothe with 
living flesh the glistening bones that lie waiting for resurrection in 
the interminable valley of the past 
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It is, one may perhaps believe, with some such conceptien in his 
mind that Villari turns from his great essay on history to a series 
of studies on the life-work of various great men—fof the most part 
of modern times. Space will not allow of any notice of these 
fascinating essays, which bring before us the great Cavour, Luigi 
Settembrim, the victim of Bourbon corruption in Naples in 1849, of 
Francesco de Sanctis, “the most original critic that Italy has ever 
“produced,” of the brilliant painter and friend of Vulari, Domehico 
Morelli. They illustrate the*essay on history with astounding power. 
The paper on Donatello, the master of Michael Angelo, has the same 
value, while that on “Girolamo Savonarola and the Present Day” 
shows well the continuity of human thought. The book is one to own 
and value. It is a living work from the hand of a master. 


* ka * e 
CRETE AND ANCIENT CIVILISATION.* 


In bis book on “The Discoveries in Crete and their bearing on 
“the History of Ancient Civilisation,” Professor Donald M. Burrows 
has undertaken a very difficult but most necessary task. Mr. Evans’ 
work in Crete has during the last six years been so rapid and so 
extensive that no general survey has been possible. Professor 
Burrows’ main object has, in his own words, been “To give a clear 
“and comprehensive account of where we stand,” and to present in 
untechnical language a picture of Cretan civilisation as a whole, while 
at the same time producing a serviceable and accurate work of refer- 
ence. To some extent the book suffers from this double object, its 
completeness as a work of reference rather militates against its clear- 
ness as a picture, and the impossibility (owing to expense) of giving 
many illustrations works in the same direction. 

It is, however, impossible at present to paint a clear and 
accurate “picture of Cretan civilisation as a whole.” Practically 
every definite statement must depend on inference and be 
open to controversy. All that can be done is to give a 
general view of the method and substance of the work that 
is being carried on This Professor Burrows has succeeded ip 
doing with perhaps as much lucidity and completeness as circum- 
stances permit. He has, morgover, produced a work of reference 
and a bibliography which should be invaluable to scholars. ° In the 
main he accepts Mr. Evans’ methods and results. His picture is of 
a civilisation beginning in, the fourth millennium B.C. and reaching 
its highest poist some time in the first half of the first. This civilisa- 
tion (which he terms Minoan) is Oriental, closely connected with 
Egypt, and based on naval supremacy, and some idea of its perfection 
can be gathered from the plan of the Palace of Knossos at the end 
of the volume, with its elaborate drainage system (dating, it is 
* "The Discoveries in Crete,” by Donald M. Burrows, John Murray. Price 5s. net. 
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supposed, from the first half of the second millennium), and the 
description of its goldsmiths’ work, the best of which is, it is claimed, 
“unequalled at any time except during the Italian Renaissance.” 

The word “Mycenæan ” has lost its meaning, and there seems a 
tendency to regard the.“Minoan” as the original civilisation of the 
whole Ægean, and to account for the discrepancies between the 
civilisation of the mainland and that of Crete by the theory that 
the development which reached its maturity in Crete was arrested 
and modified on the mainland by the gradual influence of Northern 
immigration. How far the North ever influenced Crete itself seems 
wholly uncertain. At any rate, the inhabitants of Crete and the 
Ægean generally seem to have been a mixed race from Neolithic 
times. Much even of Professor Burrows’ case as thus generally 
stated has to be maintained against strong opposition. But detajled 
, ctiticista of his conclusions within the limits of a review is impossible, 
“even where one may disagree with them. Nor perhaps is it very 
important whether his deductions are ultimately to be confirmed or 
not. Mr. Evans’ work is still in its infancy, and even when excavation 
has done all it can, there will yet remain the task of correlation with 
the fruits of kindred investigations all over Europe and Asia Minor. 
Im the present condition of his subject the chief value of Professor 
Burrows’ volume must be the completeness of his statement of facts 
and the patience and minuteness of his analysis. 


* * + * 
LIFE AND LABOUR IN INDIA* 


Books of real worth about India and its daily life from the pen of 
Indian subjects are rare.” The native-born Indian has usually an axe 
to grind, a political motive to develop, a creed, a policy or a grievance 
to exploit, or a remarkable prose style to display. It does not occur 
to him that the most valuable thing that he can do for India and 
England is to make Englishmen and Englishwomen see India as she 
ts, with naught set down in malice, through the eyes of an Indian. 
Mr. Yusuf-Ali has realised this fact, and has employed his admirable 
pewers, supplemented by a sound English University training, to the 
task of making us see the people of India as they really are in their 

es and towns, at work and at play. 

If the’ European ever hopes to realise India as an economic fact he 
must look at its village life, the life lived by sixty-five per cent. of 
India’s vast population. The village is a natural unit, while “there is 
“no unity of life in the towns.” But the native city, despite its want 
of human unity, is full of fascination There one sees in the chau, 
or market square, the prince-like shopkeepers with whom one does 
not shop but diplomatise as though the carpet or lace to be bought 


* “Life and Labour of the People of maas by Abdullah Yusuf-Ali, M.A, LL.M. 
(Cantab), I.C.S„ Barrister-at-Law. John Murray. Price 128. net. 
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were a kingdom or a ducal province. There in the open square are 
the bangle sellers, the vendors of sweets, the fruit and vegetable 
sellers, the cobblers, the grass cutters, the cura (spice) sellers, 
re-spicing their wares with verses hke any Autolycus Pass from 
the square to the workmen’s houses—poor squalid mud-built rooms 
—where two-thirds of the population dwell, and thence to the 
clerk’s two-roomed house, and so on to the bungalow. Peep into 
these houses with our author and then read his statistics of the rising 
death-rate, of the falling birth-rate, and so understand some of the 
sorrows of India, It all makes one think a good deal of Elizabethan 
England; and the illusion is strengthened by, the theatres, where 
women’s parts are taken by boys, by the travelling troops of 
performers, by the dancing girls whose like might have been seen on 
Bankside in the year of grace fifteen hundred and ninety. The amuse- 
ments are all Elizabethan—‘“wrestling, cock-fighting, quail-fighting, 
“kite-flying and card-playing.” But the million or two of Elizabethan® 
England would be of no account in the surging myriads of this parti- 
coloured, gay, sad throng. The note of sadness about Indian life is 
the absence of any purpose in it beyond the hour. There is no 
religion in India in the Western sense, despite its “bewildenng multi- 
“plicity of forms of religion,” which Mr. Yusuf-Ali emphatically 
declares “do not constitute a social or moral force.” 


Where the forms are dead and make no pretence to mould the 
growing ideas, where the sap of human experience which gave 
life to a system has run dry, the forms, rituals and social 
observances will have no connection with the true inner life of 
the people. The priests are generally an ignorant body of men, 
whose knowledge is confined to a set of dead formularies. They 
have no possible position or vantage ground from which they 
can impress their ideals, even if they had any, on their congrega- 
tions. They have no access to any machinery for the spiritual 
elevation of humanity. I do not assert that there are no 
individual lives of purity, devotion, and self-sacrifice in the cities. 
But where these virtues exist, their lustre is dimmed by gloom 
and despair as regards the world in general. Where is the self- 
confident power which will ride on the gathering wave of ae 
and batter the rocks of inertia, superstition, and a coarse dnd 
selfish greed? 


e 

The answer certainly to the Western mind is that this selftonfident 
power must be Christianity, a force to which the greatest Indian 
minds have long been brsadly open. The nobility of the Christianity 
of that great‘Indian, Ram Mohan Roy, who settled in England seventy 
years ago and died at Bristol, is an evidence of this. And he believed 
that Christranity alone could solve the social problems of India. Mr. 
Yusuf-Al has a curious note in his illuminating account of village 
life on the social function of the fakir, who dwells in a little hut or 
cave near every village. He seems to represent in the minds of the 
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people «that floating sense of religion which never finds a focus in 
their own hearts. They stand, as ıt were, waiting for the revelation 
of an ynknown God, as stood the decadent Greeks two millenia ago. 
Mr. Yusuf-Ali makes it clear enough that the village of India is, in fact, 
a progressive community, and not, as Maine and others have thought, a 
survival of pre-historic times.. It has slowly changed into conformity 
with the needs declared by its environment and changes wisely enough. 
It refused to alter its system of shallow agriculture, and modern science 
now declares that ıt was right On the other hand, it adopted at 
once the iron sugar-cane press in place of the old press. The ryot 
recognised at once that it would largely reduce the cost of production 
of sugar. It is because of this power of adaptation that the village 
remains the social unit, while it retains its old outward forms and 
officials which give it the appearance of changelessness, But if the 
ryot has adopted the new sugar press he might well be tempted to 
adopt other things that would make his life’happier and less open to 
the disasters of plague and famine. The village wells, those centres 
of society, are, alas! almost invanably also centres of disease, and 
while the villager in pursuit of religious forms washes in them or by 
them, they are likely to remain the breeding-ground of plague. The 
science of irrigation, too, remains at its pre-historic level. Famine is 
the natural result of failure to combine natural and social forces. As 
India stands to-day famines are inevitable; as India might easily 
stand to-morrow famines would be absurd. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is the question of education. India to-day, from the 
educational paint of view, is a subtle combination of the educational 
mistakes (in England) of the Middle Ages and of the nineteenth 
century. Her village schools are neither more nor less than the 
Dame Schools of England in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
——picturesque, sometimes passably good in a sort of wooden way, but 
on the whole totally incapable of bringing a peasantry into a mental 
environment that could defy plague and famine. But even village 
schools are rare. There is only one schoolmaster to fifteen villages. 
But the town school is the place for the educationalist to groan in. 


«These schools are English schools—an absurdity to start with; the 


identical mistake that William of Normandy made when he insisted 


*that French was to be the vehicle of education in all English 


schools. It did not make English boys patriotic Normans. It simply 
retarded national education. And the same is true in India No 
statesman ought to tolerate such a sys for one moment. The 
curriculum described by our author is a thing of tears, calculated to 
make the Indian boy hate all Western ideals. The efforts now being 
made to remodel the University system are praiseworthy enough, but, 
as is very properly pointed out, “no sanguine hopes can be entertained 


“until the fabric of education is remodelled from its very foundations, 
“and greater attention is paid to the social and intellectual environ- 
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“ment of the pupils than is possible under the conditions ef school 
“life as ıt is now lived.” Christiamty and education (and both with 
their highest ide&ls applied to womanhood as well as Manhog/) seem 
to be the needs of India if we read this book aright. All other things 
will be added unto the great peninsula if the thinkers among her 
peoples will but work hand in hand with her paramount central 
government to secure the benefits that Christianity and education can. 
give her. 


-+ es . * 


THE INDIAN SURVEY.” 


Though this is called a “literary” supplement, it may not inaptly 
comprise notices of some publications which scarcely merit the 
epithet, but are rather of a statistical and informing nature. Of such 
kind are the Reports of Government Departments, or of the scientific , 
services, which actually supply the data for the deduction of facts 
formirlg the material for volumes of a more readable or more popular 
character. The book of this kind now before us 1s entitled, “Extracts 
“from Narrative Reports of Officers of the Survey of India for the 
“Season 1904-5,” and is dated the year now current, the separation of 
the dates by more than a year being a consequence, no doubt, of the 
fact that these figures and results take some time to compile. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India was begun early in 
last century as.a basis for the general topography of the Peninsula. 
It has not only fulfilled its purpose in this direction, but has supplied 
data for the refined geodetic investigation which has for its ultimate 
aim the determination of the size and shape of the planet on which 
we live. When the primer glibly states that the earth is of the shape 
of an orange, and its diameter is about 8,000 miles, the reader possibly 
gives little thought or enquiry as to the means by which these facts 
are known, and hardly realises that they are the outcome of many 
years’ devoted and arduous survey work The Survey of India of 
late years has widened its field of action, and now endeavours to 
supply the facts for the science of terrestrial physics, a definition of 
which phrase will be gathered from the sections of this Report. e 

The first section relates’ to the magnetic survey. Many branches 
of science are interested in the measurement of earth-magnetism. The 
meteorologist may trace some connection between its variatiéns and 
weather conditions; the astronomical physicists know that it has 
some relation to phenomgna on the sun; the geologists expect the 
survey to shOw them the positions of magnetic rocks; whilst 
geographers and navigators derive from it their knowledge of the 
accurate pointing of the compass-needle. The immediate aim of a 
magnetic survey, such as that now progressing in India, is to determine 
the declination of the compass-needle, or the direction in which it 

f * Government Press, Calcutta. 
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points, and the dip or angle it makes with the horizontal plane, also 
the intensity of the earth’s magnetic force in every part of the area 
involved, and tke changes that those elements undergo. Though, as 
implied ‘above, these things may be due in some cases to the presence 
of magnetic rocks, it must not be forgotten that whether the seat of 
origin of these magnetic phenomena in general is in the earth below, 
or in the heavens above, is still an undecided point 
Arno less interesting survey than the magnetic is that of the varia- 
tion of gravity, which is measured by nfeans of pendulums It is a 
known fact that as the force which attracts a swinging pendulum is 
greater so its time of oscillation is less. Conversely, by counting or 
finding by some equivalent method the number of swings a pendulum 
makes per day, the earth’s attraction is measured. Forty years ago it 
was found that at certain places in India, especially at some not far 
from the Himalayas, the force of gravity was considerably less than 
*was to be expected in those latitudes The present gravimetric 
survey is tending to contradict that conclusion, although it must be 
remembered, that caution must be exercised in making final deduc- 
tions. An analogous research to that made by pendulums is the 
determination of the deflection of the plumb line, which, owing 
perhaps to the Himalayas, or perhaps, it has been suggested, to: 
subterranean rocks of excessive density, forming, as it were, a chain 
of mountains below the earth’s surface, hangs in strange abnormal 
directions in different parts of the country. Reports on such 
researches, and others giving statistics of observations of tides at 
various ports, and on the progress of the levelling work or determina- 
tion of contour lines, together with a vivid account of the surveying 
work and its difficulties done in the land of the Somalis, who thought 
the chief surveying officer was a magician, and that the figures he 
called out to his assistants were the numbers of the Mullah’s men that 
would be killed, fill this small volume of 127 pages, which indicates 
an interesting and valuable series of operations now vigorously 
proceeding in our Eastern dependencies. 


& + » r. 
* ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME" 


* Most books on education and the upbringing of children are dull 

The curse that has so long Jain upon English education has afflicted 
its literature and still haunts the minds and pens of that class of 
writers who have taken to themselves tha name of educationalists. 
It must be attributed to the perverseness of fate that that most living 
of living things a child should acquire as the warden of its ways that 
dullest of all theorists the educationalist. But no such reproach can 
be levelled at Miss Godfrey who, with her charming style and excel- 


-#* "Enghsh Children in the Olden Time by Elizabeth Godfrey. With thirty-two 
diustrations. Methuen & Co. Pnce 7s. 6d. net. 
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lent learning, makes the reader realise how living a subject of thought 
education might be made, and who in her new book has contributed 
an invaluable chapter to the history of, English eduéation and the 
evolution of child-life in England) The most solid criticism that can 
be advanced against her work is the absence of foot-note references 
to her authorities. Such an addition would in no way detract from 


its charm, and it would give the work a permanent place in the history: 


of education. 

The Church and Crown from the earliest times endeavoured to 
organise education. Not long after the coming of Augustine in 
595 AD. a school arose at Canterbury. In 630 AD. Felix the 
Burgundian and Sigberct the King of the East Angles were busy 
establishing schools in that kingdom. A letter from Boniface the 
Englsh Archbishop of Mentz to King Ethelbald of Mercia led to 
the English provincial synod at Cloves-hoo in 747 AD. The seventh 
canon passed at this synod secured the formation of schools for girls 
as well as boys in the various ecclesiastical foundations. The curri- 
culum in these schools was broad enough and perhaps foolish enough 
—an introduction to the seven liberal arts) “For little children,” 
says Miss Godfrey, “the primary instruction was in music and getting 
“by rote simple religious lessons and portions of the Church service. 
“In those early days reading almost of necessity involved learning by 
“heart, for books were so scarce and precious, they would hardly be 
“trusted in the hands of young children; the master wrote words and 
“sentences on a board in sight of the class, and the pupil had either 
“to commit them to memory, or if they had mastered the art of 
“writing, to write them on their tabula or slates. These tabulæ were 
“probably of wax, like those used by the Romans.” Miss Godfrey 
adds, however, that slates were possibly not used before 1737. What 
is the evidence for war tabule? If the use can be established it is 
an important survival of the Roman occupation. 

Miss Godfrey traces with care the school child and its life in Saxon 
and Norman times, and shows us that educationalists to-day have 


much to learn from those remote days when we have reason to” 


believe that kindliness rather than the rod pointed the way to man- 
hood. It is interesting to note the fact that the education of girts 
received far more attention than is generally supposed. Their night 
to education was laid down By statute in 1406, but long cgnturies 
before and after abbess and priest had taught them in convent and 
church porch schools) There is something pathetic in the list of 
names of girls who were*’at school in St Mary’s Nunnery, at Win- 
chester, in 1539, at the date of its dissolution: Bryget, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Margery, Joanna, Amy, Jane, Susan, Agnes, Emme, Myldred, 
Anne, Isolde, Alienor. Through the dim distance of four hundred 
years one can almost hear their clear’ voices calling to one another 
round the cloisters, careless of fate and time. 
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Miss Godfrey writes much of early school-books, but she might 
have told us more about “the common Donet” so necessary 
to “ the full kennyng of Latyn” Bishop Pectck issued his 
Donet in 1440. These grammars named after Donatus may 
well have been translations of the grammar of Ælfnc. John 
Stanbridge’s “Vocabula Magistri,” too, might usefully have been 
included in the many school-books here mentioned, for it gives 
a pitture of the daily life of the late fifteenth century and of 
the things then used, grown and produ&ed. In the frontispiece to 
, the 1510 edition we see a schoolmaster sitting in a covered chair or 
throne in a gown doubled across the breast and a cap. Three little 
scholars are sitting on a raised platform or broad stool at his feet 
each holding an open book. One child has a cap on and all have 
long hair. The pavement of the school is tesselated. Stanbridge’s 
“Pavulorum Institutio” has also a curious frontispiece. It is a 
*picture of a master, birch in hand, hearing the lessons of eight 
scholars who squat before him with open books. The hair of the 
boys is plastered over the ears and they are wearing long gowns. 
Their faces represent much variety of emotion. The floor ıs again 
chequered. The walls are plain stone, with a lattice window which 
apparently, with the help of an open door, amply lights the schoolroom. 
Miss Godfrey, of course, mentions William Lilly. She might also 
have named John Penkethman who, in 1626, translated, under the 
title “The Schoolmaster’s Precepts,” Lilly's Latin verses for the 
instruction and guidance of school children. The title page is a 
treasure of quaintness, It runs as follows: “The fairest Fairing for 
“a Schoole-bred Sonne; whereby Praise, Ease and Profit may be 
“wonne. That is to say, The Schoole-masters precepts, or Lillies 
“lesson to his schollers. teaching them good manners. Translated 
“by John Penkethman Lover of Learning; and by him dedicated to 
“all the laureat Lillies of these times.” 

But enough. No doubt in a new edition, Miss Godfrey, having now 
created a taste for these old treasures of youth, will widely extend our 
knowledge of them and thereby add to our pleasure and profit. Space 
will not allow further quotation or reference, else one would willingly 
white of “Nurture in Kings’ Courts” and Royal children, of pastimes, of 
culdhood’s “Golden Age,” when James the scholar was king, of 
educatiopal theories, of the birth in thé eighteenth century of Dame 
Schools which definitely marked the decay of national education, but 
bravely gave what they could to little people tll the second 
Renaissance. One would write, too, of the*fenteel academy—at the 
best better than most schools in the history of education, and at the 
worst very bad indeed—of the age of Sandford and Merton, and so 
forth. Those who advocate school journeys and the return to Nature 
to-day should read the chapter on “Children in the Country,” while 
the story of the revival of romance m the nineteenth century will 
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teach us the eternal lesson that the changeless heart of childhood is 
in itself a country of romance, and the teacher who does not travel in 
that country, but only tramps the high road of the brain, can never 
hope to make manhood and womanhood fulfil the promisé of the 
golden days. Miss Godfrey brings us face to face with the romantic 
element in child-life, and with the pathos and tragedy that lies in 
the relationship of little children, all-powerful in their weakness, to 
grown-up folk. All lovers of children will love her book, and all «who 
read it will love children. e 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Maxim Gorky’s new work, ‘‘ Comrades,” or ‘‘ Mother,’’ as it is 
better ‘called under the copyright of 1906-7 (Messrs. Hodder ande 
Stoughton, Price 6s.), is the story of a Russian peasant woman, 
Viasovna Nilovna, telling how through her son and her love for 
him she becomes a Socialist. Her early life is a terrible one, married, 
as she was, to a man more animal than human, the terror of his 
neighbours, by the will of her father, who says, when telling her of the 
arranged marriage: ‘‘‘ What are you making a wry face about? A 
‘“* fool has been found who wants to marry you. Marry him. All 
‘“‘ girls must get husbands; all women must bear children, and all 
children become a burden to their parents! Well, then, what’s 
‘“ ‘the matter with you? Aren’t you a human being?’ Her married 
‘life is one round of beatings and abuse. She was tall and stooped 
‘somewhat. Her heavy body, broken down with long years of toil and 
“the beatings of her husband, moved about noiselessly and inclined 
‘to one side, as if she were in constant fear of knocking up against 
‘something. On her right eyebrow was a deep scar which turned the 
“ eyebrow upward a little; her right ear too seemed to be higher than 
“the left, which gave her face the appearance of alarmed listening. 
‘ Altogether she was soft, melancholy and submissive.” Her husband 
died when her only child, a boy, Pavel, was fourteen years of age; 
and a new life begins for the mother. Pavel, like his father, works in 
the factory, and there the likeness ends. He tries first to live like his 
neighbours, working all day in the factory and getting drunk on high 
days. But by degrees there comes a change in him: he is more 
thoughtful, takes visits to the city and brings back books which he 
studies diligently. His speeqh is more refined, and his manner 1s 
gentler to his mother. He brings strange people to the litte houfe, 
men and women who call each other comrade and, listening to their 
talk, the mother dimly realises there is something better than the dreary 
life she leads., Pavel andis friends secretly distribute literature in the 
factory among the workmen. Soon the little house is watched and 
then raided by the police. At last the action of the new manager of 
the factory, who, wishing to drain a marsh belonging to the factory, 
orders the expenses of draining it to be deducted from the men’s 
wages, causes a disturbance, and Pavel is arrested. The mother, fired 
‘by her love for her son, insists on being allowed to help the cause by 
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carrying, the literature to the factory. The rest of the story, the 
Socialists and their varied personalities and aims, the brutality of the 
police, the trial eof Pavel and the arrest of the motheg we leave to the 
reader. e The book is a powerful one, but we maintain the original title, 
‘* Mother,” not ‘‘ Comrades,” should be used. It is not the account of 
the band of Socialists and their work that holds the attention of the 
reader, but Vlasovna Nilovna, who, first roused by her love for her 
son, throws herself into the cause for his sake and gains not only his 
lovey but by her great sympathy that of all the comrades. Socialism 
ig not interesting. The social instinct ® absorbing. It is because 
of her motherhood and not of her sisterhood that Vlasovna lives and 
has her literary being. There is no greater theme in tragedy than the 
moral self-sacrifice that belongs to motherhood. If Lady Macbeth had 
had a son, Duncan had not died, though the temptation to crime would 
have been greater than it actually was. 


* . * * 


Madame Charlotte Broicher has done German Ruskin lovers (who 
increase in number yearly) a signal service by issuing the last two 
volumes of her ‘‘ John Ruskin und sein Werk ” (Bei Eugen Diederichs, 
Leipsic, 1907. Price 5 marks per volume). The first volume appeared 
in 1902. The work consists of a series of Essays, partly biographical 
and partly expository. The writer does not aim at criticism, 
except where it is necessary for the true understanding of her 
author’s views, a necessity which arises not unfrequently in 
dealing with a mind as violent and erratic as was Ruskin’s. 
When criticisms are put forward they are usually just and show 
a real knowledge and insight, while the writer’s appreciations are 
on the whole not extravagant, though it is plain that she writes with 
an enthusiasm which might lead her into extravagance were she not 
bound by the limitation of her task. The Essays deal not only with 
Ruskin, but aim at giving an historical sketch of all the sociat and 
artistic movements of his time which centred round (for example) 
Turner, the Manchester Economists, Rossetti, William Morris, F. D. 
Maurice, Whistler and the French Impressionists. Ruskin’s influence 
and energies form an excellent connecting link, and in consequence 
Madame Broicher’s work gives a picture which, as far as I know, has 
not been so completely and graphically presented in any language. Of 
Course the book is written for an audience whose acquaintance with 
Ruskin’s writings is presumably slight ; it consists therefore very largely 
of, quotations, and a good deal of repetition is involved; none the less 
it should be of considerable value to English students of the questions 
with which it deals, and in this connection one may note that the author 
writes with an eye to present-day probleihs and possesses a wide know- 
ledge of their circumstances and literature in England, France and 
Germany. She has had the advantage, moreover, of acquaintance with 
some of Ruskin’s friends (notably Sir Henfy Acland), and shows in 
general a familiarity with English manners and customs. The only 
serious blunder I have been able to discover is a statement that ‘‘ when 
‘“ Ruskin first began to demand the return to nature, Reynolds wag 
‘* President of the newly-founded Academy.” Reynolds, of course, died 
nearly 30 years before Ruskin was born. 


* * * 
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Miss G. E. Mitton’s ‘‘ Children’s Book of Stars’’ (Londop: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1907, Price 6s.) is of a type already familiar. 
In language, such as one is supposed to use to a child, the authoress 
describes in turn the bodies of the solar system, beginning «vith the 
earth and ending with the sun, and from these passes on to a chapter 
on comets and thence to others describing plainly the objects of stellar 
astronomy. The pictures in the book, especially the coloured plates, 
will no doubt convey ideas to the child more than the letterpress, which 
will be useful to the governess or parent whose task it will Be to 
explain. And, rememberingehow deep is the impression that a striking 
picture makes on the young mind, one is tempted to ask whether it were 
wise to insert stars quite near to the earth and moon in the plate which 
shows these two objects hanging in space. It will require some effort 
on the part of the teacher to explain this picture, and to make it clear 
that there are no fixed stars between us and our satellite. There is 
given, also, a diagram of the surface of Mars, with seas, canals and 
double canals with perfect distinctness, but with scarcely spfiicient 
explanation in the letterpress that these things are the summation ofe 
many observations of many men, and are not to be seen by the ordinary 
casual observer at first glance. In this way the book is uneven. In 
some places it is like a nursery picture-book, in others it leads into 
controversial astronomy. It is now almost certain that the comet of 
the Bayeux tapestry was not an early appearance of Halley’s comet, 
and it is not by any means certain that sun spots are holes in the outer 
solar envelope, both of which statements are made affirmatively in this 
book. However, these are minor points scarcely detracting from the 
excellence of a book which will probably find more appreciative readers 
among ‘‘ grown-ups ” than among the children for whom it is nominally 
written. 

* * * 


Mr. H. A. Guerber puts as a frontipiece to his ‘‘ Myths of Greece 
‘‘and Rome: Their Stories, Significance and Origin” (George G. 
Harrap and Co., 1907), a reproduction of Leighton’s ‘‘ Bacchante.” 
The second paragraph of his first chapter begins thus, ‘‘ Among all 
“ the nations scattered over the face of the earth the Jews alone were 
“instructed by God, who gave them not only a full account of the 
““ creation of the world,” etc. The subsequent pages, to a great extent, 
justify the apprehensions such an opening inspires. Mr. Guerber’s 
object is to give an outline of the myths for the lay reader and a 
general guide for the student of mythology. This he has achieved, 
and so far the book may be of real use, though a little more discrimina- 
tion in separating early and Jate developments would have made ft 
more valuable to the student. Besides this there are an extraordinary 
number of quotations from modern poets, some illuminating, some 
valueless, not a few in outrageous taste. The same may be said of 
the 64 illustrations, some*of which (notably three little-known works 
of Harry Bates) are excellent. But these are overshadowed by a mass 
of Leighton, Poynter, Collier and inferior English and French work. 
Mr. Guerber shows the same deficiencies in style as he does in 
illustration. Neither is the scientific part of his work (one chapter of 
“ analysis of the myths’’) of much value. The book, moreover, teems 
with misprints. It is, however, well got up and indexed. 


I 
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° NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘Indian English ’’ (Garden City Press, Ltd., Letchworth, Herts), 
by Mr. George Clifford Whitworth, a retired Indian civil servant, is a 
serious and learned ‘‘ examination of the errors of idiom made by 
“‘ Indians in writing English.” Indians have an extraordinary power 
of writing fluent and often enough powerful English, but certain errors 
as to the use of the article (which does not occur in the tongues of 
India), of adverbs in conjunction with verbs, of auxiliary verbs, certain 
errors in syntax and metaphors, are common. This book is certainly 
calculated to cure these defects, and it is a valuable contribution to the 
study of the manifold eccentricities of the English tongue. The 
Garden City Press is to be congratulated upon the good type and 
binding of this book. 

* * + 
Mr. Randall Davies has produced in his volume, entitled, ‘‘ English 
“ Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art’’ (Messrs. 
eSeeley and Co.), a work of very considerable merit. The illustrations 
are excellent. The, reproductions from pencil drawings in the British 
Museum give the volume a note of its own, while the reproductions 
from pictures or famous engravings of pictures by great artists are 
numerous and excellent. Various illustrations from ‘‘ Pamela ” are full 
of interest, and these with other pictures, such as the water colour 
drawing by Mr. Haughton, opposite page 48, give a good idea of 
contemporary life. Here we have also paintings and drawings by 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany and J. Raphael Smith, R. Dighton, Edward 
Dayes, J. H. Mortimer (the Drake family), J. S. Copley, Thonard, 
F. Hayman, George Stubbs, T. Rowlandson, and others. The letter- 
press is full of interest. It raises one issue. Surely the Art of Painting 
had begun to decline by the end of the century? 


+ * * 


“ Hors du Scepticisme Liberté et Beauté ” (Felix Alcan, Paris, Price 
yfr. 50), by M. Fr. Roussel-Despierres, is a strange work—a work of 
desperation. This is a dying world we are told. Doubt hovers 
over all things, and the present order is destined to vanish away 
in no great lapse of time. We are hampered by religion and 
science. Both are enveloped in the floating clouds of doubt. The 
writer seeks for a philosophic exit from a world so unreal and 
unreasonable. He would be free. If they can but get free, what 
vista is there for him and for the race? ‘‘ L’idéal de l'iodividu libre 
“Sera un idéat esthetiqué. Après que le scepticisme a ruiné la religion 
‘éet la science, que nous reste-t-il, hors de beauté? Il a substitué à 
“ Pordre intellectuel l’ordre sentimental, e’est-a-dire un ordre esthétique. 
“ Toute certitude se fonde sur la sensation de plaisir, et le plaisir 
“ supréme est la beauté’? We should have said that the supreme 
pleasure is always the supplying of the supgeme need of the moment, 
which in M. Roussel-Despierres’ society will be—Bread! e 

+ + * 

Mr. Hugh Black’s Sermons for devotional reading, entitled, ‘‘ Christs 

‘* Service of Love ” (Hodder and Stoughton, Price 6s.), are worthy of all 


commendation, and are certain to prove of great helpfulness to all who 
realise or desire to realise the centralising force to be found in the 
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Communion Service. With some bitterness Mr. Black complains 
that the Sacrament is too often made ‘‘ the very symbol of exclusion ”’ 

instead of a unifying power. ‘‘ In utter perversity we een use the word 
“t to represent what separates Churches from each other instead of what 
“ should really unite them; we speak of the Roman Communion, the 
‘* Episcopal or Presbyterian or Baptist Communion.” The result has 
been that the service of communion has lost its true place, and ‘‘ has 
“ become merely an occasional appendage to public worship.” „Mr. 
Black dwells on the value of the service as a memorial rite, as a 
communion with God, as a gteat act of Thanksgiving (Eucharist), and 
as a consecration of life. ‘‘ Consecration is the one and only way of 
“ serving our generation; for it uses the whole life. The consecration 
“of gifts is involved in the consecration of self. It is the leaven that 
“ leavens the whole lump of life.’’ Thirty sermons follow the valuable 
introduction, and in these discourses much help for daily life and health 
in daily living will be found. Much of the writing is very striking: 

take, for instance, a sentence in the sermon (xxx.) entitled ‘‘ The Appeal 
‘of the Past ’’: ‘‘ Memory is repentance, and repentance is a gate of ° 
“life.” The volume is certainly one to possess and read and re-read. 


* * * 


Mlle. Claire de Pratz, a French authoress, who is well known as a 
contributor to this and other English journals, has given us a novel, 
“ Eve Norris” (Heinemann), intended to display the perils which 
beset English girls who resort to Paris for the study of art. Naturally 
Mile. de Pratz’ studies of French scenes and characters are much better 
done than those which require a knowledge of English life. The 
heroine sacrifices character to art; apparently with success: and this, 
according to much art-theory in vogue, would be quite justifiable, but 
it will not satisfy the English parent. 





NOTES, 


It is well within the recollection of many now living when the phrase 
“ Transit of Venus’’ was a familiar headline in the daily Press, for, 
in the years previous to 1874 the provision of a sum of money to equip 
expeditions to observe the Transits of 1874 and 1882 formed a subject 
of some debate in the House of Commons, and also the exact programnfe 
of observations caused some discussion among astronomers. The 
final object of the scheme was fhe determination of the sun’s distance, 
which it was supposed could be effected with some precision when this 
interior planet was seen crossing the Sun’s disc, and it may very well 
be asked why there is not a similar opportunity when the other interior 
planet, Mercury, is seen ef the Sun, as it will be on the 14th of the 
current month. The answer is found in the explanation, that because the 
method depends essentially on the apparent displacement of the planet, 
ag, seen projected on the solar disc from two- places on the earth, 
separated as widely as possible in distance, since Mercury is so much 
nearer the Sun than Venus is, the apparent displacement must neces- 
sarily be very much less in the case of the former planet. Actually other 
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things being equal, the ratio is as one to four, so that the result from a 
Transit of Mercury would on this account be expected to be much less 
accurate than tħat from a Transit of Venus, and ag these last have 
not beeñ found especially successful, the coming event is not at all 
suitable for measuring the solar parallax, or sun’s distance. 

+ * + 


On the other hand, there are some observations of precision which 
may, be astronomically useful. The geometrical and dynamical laws 
of the solar system are known with an aqpuracy which to the ordinary 
mind may seem incredible, but there are still some small outstanding 
points of difficulty. The motion of the moon provides one of them, 
and another relates to the perihelion point of Mercury’s orbit, which 
has a movement of 38” a century over and above what can be accounted 
for by the action of the known planets. It is not to be supposed that 
such a recondite point can be settled by a casual observation of the 
phenomenon which is to happen on November 14th, but Mercury is an 
elusive ‘object, and there are not many opportunities for its observation 
so that accurate records of the time when it passes on to, or off the 
solar disc, may help to provide material for future discussion of its 
orbital peculiarities. The physical appearance of the planet may also 
form a subject of observation. At past transits, Mercury has been 
seen surrounded by a halo—a ring brighter than the surface of the sun, 
of breadth equal to about a third of the diameter of the planet, which 
is thought not to be real, but has been described as a “ strictly ocular 
“‘nervous phenomenon.” It may be, however, that close observation 
will produce evidence of an atmosphere to Mercury, a circumstance 
which is not yet proved one way or the other. The last Transit of 
Mercury happened on November 1oth, 1894; the next will be in 
November, 1914. 

+ * + 

The most important collections of manuscripts outside the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum are the episcopal.archives ahd 
the records of cathedral and collegiate churches. Conspicuous among 
the former are the registers to which systematic attention is now being 
given by the Canterbury and York Society. Progress has already been 
made with the printing of the registers of the Bishops of Lincoln, 
Hereford and Carlisle. In addition to matters of general historical 
interest they afford details of particular value to the student of the 
history of law or education. The muniment rooms of the deans and 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches are generally richer in 
early documents than any other collections not State property. In 
some instances excellent use of these ecclesiastical records has already 
been made by historians. But general tonvenience, besides the desir- 
ability of completeness in the investigations of the Historical Manuscript 
Commissioners, justifies their inclusion among the records examined 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolis Mr. Reginald L. Poole 
has just made reports upon the collections belonging fo the sees of 
Salisbury and Exeter and the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 


+ * + < 

The records of the see of Salisbury, as one of the oldest and having 
precedence on account of its occupant being Chancellor of the Order 
of the Garter, have already received attention from liturgical and 
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historical students. St. Osmund’s Register was edited for the Rolls 
Series in 1883. The Rev. Christopher Wordsworth and the Rev. W. H. 
Frere more recently have done valuable work in annotating for publica- 
tion various items in the collection. A volume which desetves the 
attention of one of the learned societies engaged in the publication of 
records of this description is the ‘‘ Liber Notitie °” of Bishop Seth 
Ward (1667-1689). It is a commonplace book begun after Dr. Ward 
was consecrated to the see of Exeter in 1662, The manuscript is 
almost entirely in the Bishop’s handwriting, but some portions afe in 
cipher. The Bishop used that method to make remarks about his 
brethren on the bench and the clergy of his diocese, so that the key to 
the cipher would probably provide entertaining comments in the same 
way that modern episcopal diaries have shown a frankness in expres- 
sions of opinion that has not always been generally acceptable. 


* * + 


Mr. Reginald Poole has to report that some of the records belonging 
to the Bishop of Exeter ‘‘ are preserved in a very neglected condition.” 
Efforts were made by Bishop Creighton to secure the better custody of 
ecclesiastical and other records in local repositories. But his death, 
in that as in other matters, left a gap which no one else could fill, so that 
no action has been taken upon the report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee appointed by Mr. Balfour in 1902 to make recommendations as 
to the collection, custody, indexing and calendaring of local records. 
On the other hand, the collection of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter 
shows that care has been taken and a calendar has been made of the 
documents under their charge. The plan of arrangement is not quite 
satisfactory, but it would be ungracious not to recognise that it does 
facilitate reference to the manuscripts, whereas the lack of order in 
other collections involves an interminable search which does not always 
lead to a definite result. 


* + * 


The first volume of the important series entitled ‘‘ The Cambridge 
‘* History of English Literature ” is to be issued at once. It is entitled, 


“ From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance,” and will be of’ 


great value to students of English scholarship and philology, and to all 
who are interested in the history of English education. The sections 
dealing with the English scholars of Paris and Franciscans of Oxford 
(by Dr. J. E. Sandys), and with the changes in the language up to the 
date of the Conquest (by Dr. Henry Bradley), should prove of the first 
importance. This series, a sister series to the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern 
“ History,” is edited by Dr. Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, and 
Mr. A. R. Waller. ` E 
* * + . 

The recent Papal Encyclical is likely to have a serious effect on 
Roman Catholic higher education in England. Twenty years ago it 
was very unusual to find a Roman Catholic at Oxford or Cambridge. 
From 1689 to 1889 those Universities had been, first by the action of 
Parliament and later by the policy of the Vatican, closed to Roman 
TMholics. A more liberal policy about 1889 came into force, and a 
growing practice arose of sending Roman Catholic youths once more 
to the old Universities. The encyclical will, if enforced by the Roman 
Bishops in partibus infidelium, check this very healthy movement. If 


, 
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this strange document is seriously considered it will be practically 
impossible for Roman Catholic parents to place their sons in a position to 
acquire the modern culture offered by Oxford and Cambridge, or any 
other English University. Roman Catholic youth will therefore be 
heavily handicapped in the competition for high positions in the State- 
It is a disastrous policy and likely to react injuriously on Roman interests 
in this country. Lord Acton, for instance, will never have a Roman 
Catholic successor in the Chair of Modern History at Cambridge. 


# * * 


It will be interesting to see what action the Vatican will take with 
respect to Father Tyrrell in view of his letters to the Times on the 
encyclical and his new book, ‘“ Through Scylla and Charybdis; or the 
“ Old Theology and the New,” in which he ‘‘ tries to reconcile the 
“ sacrosanct character of revelation and dogma on which the old 
“ theology was built with the full scientific and philosophical liberty 
‘claimed by the new theology.” His position cannot be reconciled 
. With the new position adopted by the Vatican, though it must be 
* admitted that the Pope is developing his claim to authority if he is not 
developing theology itself. 


* * 


The current number of the Church Quarterly Review contains some 
articles of great value. That on Joachim of Floris and the Eternal 
Gospel is a very learned exposition of the extraordinary heresy promul- 
gated by tbe Abbot Joachim in the thirteenth century, with the 
approval of the Roman See. Canon Beeching’s article on the Revision 
of the Prayer-book, and Professor E. W. Watson’s paper on ‘‘ Con- 
‘‘ gregationalism, Past and Present,” will be read with interest. 

+ * * 


The writer of music notes in the Guardian of October 2nd refers to the 
extreme rarity of copies of the earliest English Metrical Psalters. The 
first edition (of which there is a copy in the British Museum) is undated, 
but it was dedicated to King Edward VI. It ‘‘ contains nineteen metrical 
“ versions by Thomas Sternhold.’’ The second edition, with thirty-seven 
versions by Sternhold, was issued in 1549; the third—there is a copy in 
the Bodleian Library—dated 1557, has seven additional versions by John 
Hopkins. A further series of Psalters was issued by the English 
fugitive Puritans (including John Knox) at Geneva, as part of their 
new Order of Service in 1556, 1558, and 1561. The Bodleian Library 
has a copy of the first of these editions, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Library has a copy of the third. The only copy extant of the 1558 
edition is in the possession of Mr. T. E. Aylward, organist of St. 
Germains Church and Park Hal, Cardiff. ‘‘The tiny tome— 

measuring about 34 by 2$ inches—is bound in blue levant morocco, 
“the handiwork of W. Pratt, who bound many books for the Duke 
“of Portland.” e 


* + =°’ : 


Mr. H. Buxton Forman, writing in the Atheneum of October 5th, 
records the discovery of Mr. Sabin among some papers of Richggde 
Woodhouse of a MS. in Keat’s hand of his lovely sonnet to ‘‘ Wells,” 


entitled, ‘‘ To a Friend who sent Me some Roses.” It varies in some 
small particulars from the accepted text. Mr. Forman says that in 
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“line 2 shakes is substituted for shook.” In fact, ‘‘ What time the 
“skylark shakes the tremulous dew ” is the accepted reading. The 
holograph has ‘*sweet’’ in the*seventh line of the octave instead of 
“sweets.” Mr. Forman considers this an improvement. The present 
writer certainly does not. The first line of the sestet in the holograph 
runs— i 


“ And as I feasted in its fragrancy,” 


instead of ‘‘on its fragrancy’’—not an improvement. The MS, has 
pencilled corrections and is yaluable as showing a little of the method 
of this great poet’s art. 

+ * + 


. 


Mr. Churton Collins is engaged on a work dealing with the visits to 
England of Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau. It should be of value 
as showing the influence that English associations exercised over these 
very different thinkers. Mr. Collins will be able to use for his work 
some unpublished letters by Voltaire. It will be interesting to notice 
if Mr. Collins enables us to see how far modern English thought has, 
parted from Voltaire. Fifty years ago we were nearer to Voltaire than 
to Hobbes. To-day the essence of Hobbes’ thought is noticeable on all 
sides, while Voltaire’s influence is practically dead. 


+ * + 


The long-lost Seventh Violin Concerto of Mozart has been discovered 
by Professor Kopfermann, head of the musical department of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. Professor Kopfermann has edited the concerto, and 
it will be performed for the first time on November 4th in Berlin. 


+ * * 


It is with much regret we note the death of the well-known architect, 
Mr. George Frederick Bodley, R.A., which occurred on October arst. 
Mr. Bodley’s chief work was in connection with church building and 
restoration. He studied under Sir Gilbert Scott, and later on worked 
with Mr. Garner, with whom he built Holy Angels’ Church, Hoar 
Cross, and St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury. Mr. Bodley was devoted to 
the pure Gothic of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
was consulted in the restoration of York and Peterborough Cathedrals. 
‘The restoration of the Library at Christ’s College, and the additions 
to King’s College, Cambridge, Clumber Church and the London School 
Board Offices on the Thames Embankment are some of his finest work? 
He was also engaged in designing the new Episcopalian Cathedral 
now being built in America. ` 


[Correspondence and communications relating to the Literary 
Supplement should bs ad@¥essed to the Editor, who cannot in any case 
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ON TASTE IN POETRY AND THE FATE OF 
M. SULLY-PRUDHOMME., 


dedicated his first chapter to “Differences of Taste in 
“Nations.” A critic of to-day might well find it necessary, on the 
threshold of a general inquiry, to expatiate on “Differences of Taste 
“in Generations.” Changes of standard in the arts are always taking 
place, but it is only with advancing years, perhaps, that we begin to 
be embarrassed by the recurrence of them. In early youth we fight 
for the new forms of art, for the new esthetic shibboleths, and in that 
happy ardour: of battle we have no time or inclination to regret the 
demigods whom we dispossess. But the years glide on, and, behold! 
ome morning, we wake up to find our own predilections treated with 
` gontempt, and the objects of our own idolatry consigned to the waste- 
paper basket. Then the matter becomes serious, and we must either 
go on struggling for a cause inevitably lost, or we must give up the 
whole matter in indifference. This week I read, over the signature 
of a very clever and very popular literaryegharacter of our day, the 
remark that Wordsworth’s was a genteel mind of the third rank. I 
put down the newspaper in which this airy dictum was printed, and, 
for the first time, I was glad that Mr. Matthew Amold was no longsse ~+ 
with us. But, of course, the evolutions of taste must go on, whether 
they hurt the living and the dead, or no. 
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W HEN Voltaire sat down to write a book on Epic Poetry, he 
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Is there, then, no such thing as a permanent element af poetic 
beauty? The cyrious fact is that leading critics in each successive 
generation are united in believing that there is, and tMat the reigning 
favourite conforms to it. The life of a reputation is like the fife of a 
plant, and seems, in these days, to be like the life of an annual We 
watch the seed, Wordsworth, planted about 1795, shoot obscurely from 
the ground, and gradually clothe itself with leaves till about 1840; 
then it bursts into blossom of rapturous praise, and about 1870 is 
hung with clusters of the fruit of “permanent” appreciation. In 1907, 
little more than a century from its first evolution in obscurify, it 
recedes again in the raggedness of obloquy, and cumbers the earth, as 
poor old “genteel” Wordsworth, whom nobody reads) But why 
were “the best judges” scornful in 1807 and again in 1907 of what 
gave the noblest and the most inspiriting pleasure to “the best judges ” 
in 1857? The execution .of the verse has not altered, the conditions 
of imagination seem the same, why then is the estimate always * 
changing? Is every form of poetic taste, in all trained enjoyment of 
poetry, merely a-graduated illusion which goes up and down like a 
wave of the sea and carries “the best judges” with it? If not, who is 
right, and who is wrong, and what is the use of dogmatising? Let 
us unite to quit all vain ambition, and prefer the jangle of the music- 
halls, with its direct “aesthetic thrill” 

So far as I know, the only philosopher who has dared to face this 
problem is Mr, Balfour, in the brilliant second chapter of his “ Founda- 
“tions of Belief” He has there asked, “Is there any fixed and 
“permanent element in beauty?” The result of his enquiry -is 
disconcerting; after much discussion he decides that there is not 
Mr. Balfour deals, in particular, with only two forms of art, Music and 
Dress, but he tacitly includes the others with them. It is,certain that 
the result of his investigations is the singularly stultifying one that 
we are not permitted to expect “permanent relations” in or behind 
the feeling of poetic beauty, which may be indifferently awakened by 
Blake to-day and by Hayley to-morrow. If the critic says that the verse, 
of Blake is beautiful and that of Hayley is not, he merely “expounds 
“case-made law.” The result seems to be that no canons of taste 
exist; that what are called “laws” of style are enacted only for thofe 
who make them, and for those whom the makers can bully into 
accepting their legislation, a few generation of law-breakerg being 
perfectly free to repeal the code. Southey yesterday and Keats 
to-day ; why not Southey again to-morrow, or perhaps Tupper? Such 
is the cynical cl-de-sac infto which the logic of a philosopher drives us. 

We have had this autumn an example of volte-face in taste which I 
confess has left me gasping. I imagine that if Mr. Balfour has been 

“ADM to spare a moment from the consideration of fiscal reform, he must 
have spent it in triumphing over the fate of M. Sully-Prudhomme, In 
the month of September last this poet closed, after a protracted agony, 
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“that long disease, his life.” He had compelled respect by his courage 
in the face of hopeless pain, and, one might suppose, some gratitude 
by the abundafice of his benefactions. His career was more than, 
blameless, it was singularly exemplary. Half-blind, half-paralysed, for 
` a long time very poor, pious without fanaticism, patient, laborious, 
devoted to his friends, he seems to have been one of those extra- 
ordinary beings whose fortitude in the face of affliction knows no 
abattment It would be ridiculous to quote any of these virtues asa 
reason for admiring the poetry of Sully-Pfudhomme. I mention them 
merely to show that there was nothing in his personal temperament 
to arouse hatred or in his personal conditions to excuse envy. 
Nothing to account for the, doubtless, entirely sincere detestation 
which his poetry seems to awaken in all “the best minds” of 1907. 
As every one knows, from about 1870 to 1890, Sully-Prudhomme 
was, without a rival, the favourite living poet of the French. Victor 
“Hugo was there, of course, unti? 1885—and posthumously until much 
later—but he was a god, and the object of idolatry. All who loved 
human poetry, the poetry of sweetness and light, took Sully- 
Prudhomme to their heart of bearts. The Stances ef Poèmes of 1865 
had perhaps the warmest welcome that ever the work of a new poet 
had in France. Théophile Gautier instantly pounced upon Le 
Vase Brisk (since too-famous) and introduced it to a thousand 
school-girls. Sainte-Beuve, though grown old and languid, waked 
up to celebrate the psychology and the music of this new poetry, so 
delicate, fresh and transparent. An unknown beauty of extreme 
refinement seemed to have been created in it, a beauty made up of 
lucidity, pathos and sobriety. Readers who are now approaching 
sixty will not forget with what emotion they listened, for instance, 
to that dialogue between the long-dead father and the newly-buried 
son, which closes :— 


“P ai laissé ma sœur et ma mère 
Et les beaux livres que j’ ai lus; 

. Vous n’avez pas de bru, mon père, 
On m’a blessé, je n’aime plus.” 


e t‘ De tes aleux compte le nombre, 
Va baiser leurs fronts inconnus, 
S Et vieux faire ton lit dans l’ombre 
° A ċôté des derniers yenus. 


Ne pleure pas, dors dans l'argile 
En espérant le grand reveihy 
“ O père, qu'il est difficile . 
De ne plus penser au soleil! ” 
This body of verse, to which was presently added fresh collectionse- = 
Les Eprevues (1886), Les Vatnes Tendresses (1875), Le Prisme 
(1886),—-was welcomed by the elder Sanhedrim, and still more 
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vociferously and unanimously by the younger priesthood of ¢riticism. 
It pleased the superfine amateurs of poetry, it was accepted with 
enthusiasm by the thousands who enjoy without ‘analysing their 
enjoyment. In 1880, to have questioned that Sully-Prudhomme was 
a very noble poet would have been like challenging Tennyson in 
1870, or Cowley i in 1660. M. Jules Lemattre claimed that he was the 
greatest artist in symbols that France had ever produced. Brunetiére, 
so seldom moved by modern. literature, celebrated with ardour the 
author of Les Varnes Temdresses as having succeeded better than 
' any other writer who had ever lived in translating into perfect 

language the dawn and the twilight of emotion, That Gaston Paris 
and M. Anatole France competed in lofty praise of the lyrics of 
` Sully-Prudhomme, is perhaps less remarkable than that Paul Verlaine, 
whom all the younger schools still look upon as their apostle and 
guide, declared, in reviewing Les Ecuries d Augias, that the force 
of style of Sully-Prudhomme was excelled only by the beauty of his® 
detail. It is needless to multiply examples of the unanimous praise 
given by the divers schools of criticism to Sully-Prudhomme up to 
about 1890. His was, perhaps, the least contested literary glory of 
France. 

His death startlingly reminds us that this state of things has been 
entirely reversed. It is true that the peculiar talent of Sully-Prudhomme, 
being almost exclusively lyrical, scarcely survived his youth, and that 
he cumbered his moon of sands with two huge and clumsy wrecks, 
La Justice (1878) and Le Bonheur (1888), round which the feet of 
the fairies could hardly be expected to tmp. One must be an 
academician and hopelessly famous before one dares to inflict two . 
elephantine didactic epics on one’s admirers, Unfortunately, too, 
the poet undertook to teach the art of verse in his Réflexions (1892), 
and his Testament Pottique (1901), brochures which greatly irritated / 
the young. It is probably wise for academicians, whether poets or 
the reverse, to sit beside their nectar, and not to huri bolts down 
into the valley. But, behind these errors of judgment, there th 
remain—those early volumes, which seemed to us all so full o 
exquisite little masterpieces. Why is it that nobody, except a few 
elderly persons, any longer delights in them? The notices which 
Sully-Prudhomme’s death awakened in the Paris press were either 
stamped with the mark of* old contemporary affection, gor else, 
when they were not abusive, were as frigid as the tomb itself. 
“Ses tendresses sucrées, sirupeuses, sont vaines en effet,” said a 
critic of impertance! Ibdeed, it would appear so; and where are 
the laurels of yester-year? i 

To those who were young when Sully-Prudhomme entered into 
h3 immortality it seems impossible to realise that the glory has 
already departed. Gaston Paris celebrated “the penetrating sincerity 

“and the exquisite expression of feeling ” which ss as Sully- 
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Prudhomme above all other poets. He was the bard of the inner life, 
` sincere and dignified, full of melancholy reverie. A great critic compared 
La Voie Lace and Les Stalactites with the far-off sound of 
bells héard down some lovely valley in a golden afternoon. Yet 
the images and the language were precise; Sully-Prudhomme was 
a mathematician, and if he was reproached with anything like a fault; it 
was that his style was slightly geometrical It would be otiose to 
colléct any more tributes to his genius, as it appeared to all French- 
men, cultivated or semi-cultivated, about the year 1880. With an 
analysis of Sully-Prudhomme’s poetry we are not here concerned, 
but with the question of why it is that such an authority as M. Rémy 
de Gourmont can, in 1907, without awakening any protest among 
persons under fifty say that it was a “sort of social crime ” to impose 
such balderdash as the verse of Sully-Prudhomme on the public. 

It is not needful to quote other living critics, who may think such 
prolongation of their severities ungraceful But a single contrast will 
suffice. When, in 1881, Sully-Prudhomme was elected to the French 
Academy, expert opinion throughout the press was unanimous in 
admitting that this was an honour deservedly given to the best lyric 
poet of the age. In 1906, when a literary journal sent out this 
question, “Who is the poet you love best?” and was answered by 
more than two hundred writers of verse, the diversity of opinion was 
indeed excessive; such poets as Sainte-Beuve, as Brizeux, as 
Rodenbach, received votes, all the great masters received many. But 
Sully-Prudhomme, alone, received not one vote. A new generation 
has arisen, and one of its leaders, with cruel wit, has transferred to 
the reputation of the author his own most famous line :—“N’y touchez 
“pas, il est brisé.” 

It is necessary to recollect that we are not dealing with the phen- 
omenon of the inability of very astute literary people to recognise at 
once ‘a startling new sort of beauty. When Robert Browning lent 
the best poems of Keats to Mrs. Carlyle, she read them and returned 
„them with the remark that “almost any young gentleman with a sweet 
“tooth might be expected to write such things” Mrs. Carlyle was 
a very clever woman, but she was not quite “educated up to” Keats. 
The history of letters is full of these grotesque limitations of taste, 

ein the presence of great art which has not yet been “classed.” But we 
are heze considering the much strangé@r and indeed extremely discon- 
certing case of a product which has been accepted, with acclamation, 
by the judges of one generation, and is contemptuously hooted 
out of court by the next. It is not, on this*@ccasion, Sully-Prudhomme 
whom we are considering, but his critics. If Théophile Gautier 
was right in 1867, M. Rémy de Gourmont must be wrong in 1907; ° 


yet they both were honourable men in the world of criticism. Nof = 


is it merely the dictum of a single man, which, however ingenious, 
may be paradoxical It is worse than that; it is the fact that one 
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whole generation seems to have agreed with Gautier, and that another 
whole generation is of the same mind as M. Rémy de Gourmont. 

Then it is that Mr. Balfour, like Galuppi with his “cdld music,” comes 
in and tells us that this is precisely what we have to expect All 
beauty consists in the possession of certain relations, which bemg 
withdrawn, beauty disappears from the object that seemed to possess 
it There is no permanent element in poetic excellence. We are 
not to demand any settled opmion about poetry. So Mr. Balfour 
seems to creak it, and we wånt the heart to scold. But is it quite so 
certain that there is no fixed norm of beauty imaginable? Is jt the 
fact that poetic pleasure cannot “be supposed to last any longer than 
“the transient reaction between it” and the temporary prejudice of 
our senses? If this be true, then are critics of all men most 
miserable. 

Yet, deeply dejected as it leaves me to know that very clever-people 
despise the “genteel third-rate mind” of Wordsworth, I am not®. 
quite certain that I yield to Mr. Balfour's brilliant and paralysing 
logic. That eminent philosopher seems to say “you find the poets, 
“whom you revered in your youth, treated with contempt in your old 
“age. Wel! It is very sad, and perhaps it would annoy me too, 
“if I were not a philosopber. But it only shows how right I was 
“to tell you not to expect permanent relations behind the feeling of 
“beauty, since all is illusion, and there is no such thing as a principle 
“of taste, but only a variation of fashion.” 

Is it, however, quite so certain after all, that there is no 
standard? It must be admitted that there seems to be no. 
fixed rule of taste, not even a uniformity of practice or general 
tendency to agreement in particular cases. But the whole study 
of the fine arts would lead to despair if we allowed ourselves to 
accept this admission as implying that no conceivable principle of 
taste exists. We may not be able to produce it, like a yard-measure, 
and submit works of imagination to it, once and for all, in the eyes of 
a consternated public But when we observe, as we must allow,, 
that art is no better at one age than at another, but only different ; 
that it is subject to modification, but certainly not to development ; 
may we not safely accept this stationary quality as a proof that there 
does exist, out of sight, unattained and tmattainable, a positive norme 
of poetic beauty? We canno? define it, but in each generajion alf 
excellence must be the result of a relation to it. It is the moon, 
heavily wrapt up in clouds, and impoasible exactly to locate, yet 
revealed by the light it throws on distant portions of the sky. At 
all events, it appears to me that this is the only theory by which we 
can justify a continued interest in poetry when-it is attacked, now 


omen ene side, now on another, by the vicissitudes of fashion. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
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. REVIEWS. 
_THE “CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF BNGLISH ' 
LITERATURE 


The appearance of the first volume of this important work has been 
awaited with much interest and some curiosity. The task before the 
editors, and what we may call their staff, is colossal and the 
difficulties enormous) The success, both as a financial venture and 
a literary undertaking, of the Modern History, however, rendered 
this second publication of the same type tempting, indeed inevitable, 
and it may be said at once that the first volume has justified the faith 
of the University Press. It 1s scholarly, thorough, accurate, and well 
balanced. It is not brilliant, and it displays to the world no new 
master of the pen. It has no fresh theories of literary evolution to 

* propound, and it does not bear the imprint of any dominating 
personality. But, on the other hand it is not pretentious, it is well- 
edited and admirably conceived, and is worthy of the high literary 
reputation of the Master of Peterhouse. A more brilliant work would 
not probably have possessed the balance, and judgment and sober 
critical power that this section of the History displays, while Dr. 
Ward and Mr. Waller have evaded the initial difficulty of their task 
by, the able way in which they have ranged their contributors. The 
fundamental criticism of a work of this type it would be absurd to 
leave unsaid. Fifteen writers of varying calibre and outlook cannot 
by any exercise of editorial legerdemain be combined into one 
personality. The literary resultant of fifteen writers cannot by any 
act of magic be given the impress of a single mind. Directness, 
individuality, literary unity are lost. The Universitas of a literature 
is not displayed before the eyes. No doubt a regiment of historians 
could from many points of view write a better history of the 
Decline and Fall of Rome than Gibbon wrote, and yet such a work 

, could possess no immortality. And the same must be said of a 
composite literary history. Be the skill of its editors never so 
great the work must lack the creative power of a single mind We 
‘may protest against any charge of ingratitude in saying this. The 

e work is admirable. The Bibliographies are a treasure house. The 
descriptions of successive literary movements, both primary and 
secondary, with the human forces, great and less great, English and 
foreign, that played their part in such movements, are all of high and 
often noble merit. We are grateful for feall, and do not doubt that 
it will raise the general study of English literature to a higher level. 
But not even an Assemble of Goddes could conceive a universe of men 

* “The Cambridge History of English Literature,” Vol. T., “From the 


gs 
to the Cycles of Romance.” Edited by A. W. Ward, LittD., F.BA., Master of 
Peterhouse, and A. R Waller, M.A., Peterhouse. Cambridge: At the University 
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and women. It is the function of a single mind to see vast things 
clearly and to see them whole, and what vaster vision could there be 
than the deep empyrean of English Literature? 

We must turn for a brief space to the details of this lengthy 
volume. Mr, A. R. Wallers few pages on the earliest poetry will be 
valued, while Dr. Anna C. Paues’ learned notes on Runes and Manu- 
scripts are most useful preliminary matter, though we miss any 
reference to the Ogham inscriptions. It may be noted on the quesfion 
of writing material that cotton paper was purchased by Merton 
College as early as 1310, and that water-marked paper occurs in 3350 
Paper had become cheap by the opening of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. H. M. Chadwick, dealing with Early National Poetry—Beownulf, 
Finnsburh, and so forth—opens the tale. Then Miss M. Bentinck 
Smith gives us work of merit in her monograph on Old English 
Christian Poetry. Dr. Montague James offers. us one of the 
most valuable chapters in his too brief paper, on “Latm Writers 
“in Epgland to the time of Alfred” To Dr. James, Bede stands 
alone in this period as a figure of high literary note. He rightly 
quotes from the Ecclesiastical History of the English Race the 
“unforgetable simile of the sparrow flying out of the winter night 
“into the brightly-lighted hall, and out again into the dark” He 
does not regard Alcuin as a great writer, despite the fact that his 
“influence was supreme in the schools of the continent.” The 


decision may perhaps be questioned. Professor P. G. Thomas and’ 


Mr. J. S. Westlake take us on from Alfred to the Conquest. There 


is no chapter on the history of education in Prae-Norman times, and ` 


the omission is rather serious, as the relationship of education to 
national literature can scarcely be over-rated. 
Mr. Waller, in dealing with the changes in literary out-put brought 


about by the Conquest, misses one important, indeed vital point. 


It is true enough that the Anglo-Saxon tongue was not in form 
proscribed. Why then was the development of Old English litera- 
ture arrested? One side of the answer is totally neglected, For 
three’ centuries after the Conquest neither Anglo-Saxon nor English 
was allowed to be employed in the schools. The Anglo-Norman 
dialect was exclusively used in the schools until after the Black 
Death. Professor W. Lewis Jones has done patient and careful work 
in his chapter on the Latin chrdhiclers up to the end of the thixteenth 
century. His further chapter on the Arthurian legend is also of 
value, but it should be compared with a work on the same subject 
(noticed in this, Supplement) by the Reader of English Literature at 


Harvard University. Mr. Jones’ doubt as to the authenticity of 


Arthur is needless There is a slip on page 252 that requires 


——“Correetion: “Lady Guest ” for “Lady Charlotte Guest” Dr. Sandys’ 


monograph on “English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans of Oxford ” 
_is, of course, extremely good, and gives a clear, though far too brief, 
f 
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accounteof a movement vital in the history of English scholarship. The 
chapters on Transition English deal with a fundamental matter in the 
evolution of the literary tongue, and are in the ‘careful hands of 
Professor J. W. EL Atkins, Miss Clara L. Thomson, and Mr. Waller. 
Miss Thomson’s monograph on the Legendaries and Chronicles in 
later transition English, is full of interest and careful workmanship. 
She notes the literary charm of the South English Legendary. 
Professor W. P. Ker and Professor Atkins give us work of great 
importance in their careful analysis of the Metrical Romances, written 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and ably trace 
the foreign influences at work. We can but mention Dr. Gollancy . 
valuable pages on the charming fourteenth century work, Pearl. We 
do not think that he conclusively connects Sir Gawayne with the 
author of that work. Mr. George Saintsbury, is, of course, beyond 
praise-in his note on the Prosody of Old and Middle English, and 

°” Mr. Henry Bradley, equally, of course, writes as a final authority 
n “Changes in the Language to the days of Chaucer.” The late © 
Dr. Maitland’s reprinted note on the Anglo-French language concludes 
the text of the volume. It is full of the brilliancy and learning.that 
belongs to all his work. But we should have liked fuller reference 
to the literary aspects of this strange tongue, which broke into several 
literary dialects, and was the language of the schools. 


* * * * 


AMONG MACAULAY’S BOOKS* 


Whether it is quite fair to.a great author to break in upon the 
intimacy that existed between him and his books may be doubted. 
An enthusiastic reader with a well stocked mind very usually comments 
in pen or pencil on the pages that he reads. But his comments are 
almost necessarily obiter dicta, and are perhaps often enough as 
unfair to the considered judgment of the commentator as they are 
to the books whose margins they decorate. No doubt Sir George 
*Trevelyan had these facts in mind when he decided to issue this 
little volume which explores so charmingly, and quotes so discreetly, 
tae notes that Macaulay poured out upon the patient pages of his 
books. Not always, however, even here is quotation just to Macaulay. 

t was surely unnecessary to print kis little gibes at Miss Anna 

Seward an ill-educated but not unpleasing letter writer, for whose 

works the British public—always rather fond of pretentious literary 

ladies—had a passing affection. But, inde&d, we may well be thankful 

for a learned and delightful book, and for the opinions Shere collected 

of one of the greatest of critics on famous books and works. He 

writes of the Seventh Idyll of Theocritus with enthusiasm, and ofthe T T 
M Notes,” by Lord Macaulay; selected and arran to BEE tad en the Right 


Honourable Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart, author of “The 
” Lord Macaulay.” Longmans, Green & Co. Price as. net. 
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“Rape of the Lock” :—“ Admirable indeed! The fight towards the 

“beginning of the last book is very extravagant ard foolish. It is 
“the blemish of 4 poem which, but for this blemish, would be as near 
“perfection in its own class as any work in the world” 

Macaulay’s views on Shakespeare are valuable. They form, TE 

' part of that history of criticism of Shakespeare which must sooner or 
later be written. The notes on Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, and Hamlet are not in the usual pencil, but 
“written with ink, in a neaf and most legible hand” He finds the ` 
beginning of Romeo and Juliet “an admirable opening scene, whatever 
“the past critics may say.” Mercutio in the quarrel at the beginning 
of the third act “is beyond the reach of anybody but Shakespeare.” 
The place of the play among the plays is discussed in a note of great 
importance, and as it is here supplemented by Sir George Trevelyan’s 
memory of his uncle’s spoken opinions it is desirable to quote the | 


whole passage :— 


. “ I think Romeo and Juliet” (such was Macaulay’s ultimate 
conclusion) ‘‘ is the play in which Shakespeare’s best and worst 
modes of writing are exhibited in the closest juxtaposition. If 
we knew the precise order in which his pieces follow each other, 
I am persuaded that we should find that this play was the 
turning point in the history of that most wonderful and 
sublime genius. The comic part is almost uniformly good. 
His comic manner aftained perfection earlier than his tragic 
manner. There are passages in Romeo and Juliet equal to 
anything in Lear or Othello; but there are also very many 
passages as poor as anything in Love’s Labour’s Lost. Arimanes 
and Oromasdes were fighting for him. At last Oromasdes had 
him all to himself.” I well remember how my uncle, in one of 
his very few conversations which I can clearly recall, bade me 
observe the contrast between Juliet’s reception of what she 
supposes to be Romeo’s death, and Romeo’s reception of the 
report of the death of Juliet. He quoted to me, in something 
of a disparaging and ironical tone, the lines :— 


“ Hath Romeo slain himself? Say thou but ‘I,’ . 
And that bare vowel ‘I’ shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
I am not I, if there be such an I; 
Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer ‘I.’"’ ° 
, Opposite these five linés I now find written: ‘‘ If this had been 
in Cibber, Cibber would never have heard the last of it.” 
And then he recited, with energy and solemn feeling, the First 
+ Scene of the Fifth® Act. I can still hear his voice as he 
pronounced the words :— 
“Ts ’t even so? Then I defy you, stars vis 
Thou know’st my lodging. Get me ink and paper, 
And hire post-horses. I will hence to-night.’ 


It is interesting to notice Macaulay's belief “that Hamlet was 
“the only play o on wud Shakespeare really bestowed much care and 


o 


= 
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“attention” It is a strong saying and hardly one to accept. He 
tegarded Othello—and here all the soundest modem critics are with 
“the best play extant in any language,” and the third scene of 

the first act of King Lear as “the finest of all human performances.” 
Coriolanus, we are told, was a favourite play with Macaulay despite 
its errors in Roman Constitutional law, carefully noted by the conscien- 
tious and erudite Bishop Warburton. As Macaulay remarked, “what 

does it matter?” The play’s the thing. . f 

The great critic was a reader for reading’s sake. He did not 
primarily read to write. A few pages about the Phalaris controversy 
in the papers on Sir William Temple and Bishop Atterbury “and the 
“prefaces to the Lays of Ancient Rome, are the sole visible fruit of 
“the thousands of hours which he spent over the classical writers 
“during the last thirty years of his life.” Yet his vast reading was in 
no way wasted in so far as his gift to posterity was concerned. . It (and 
the vast knowledge of Platonic philosophy that it involved) was a 
necessary part of the whole man who lives for us in prose that has 
taken its place in the literature of the world. He could write with an 
unrivalled ease, first because he lived with great’ stylists, and secondly 
because his knowledge of the ancient world was never second-hand. 
His notes on Cicero should be published in full He absolutely gauged 
the character of that strange man, so little and so great—the man who 
was destined to humanise, through the agency of Petrarch, the West 
that Cæsar conquered Did Macaulay annotate Petrarch too, and 
meditate on the moral of the de Gloria of Cicero that Petrarch read 
and lost for ever? One may note that he regarded Czesar’s answer to 
Cicero’s message of gratitude after the fall of Corfinium as containing 
“the finest sentence ever written.” Casar did not care if the politicians 
that he had captured and released were again to bear arms against 
him: “nihil enim malo quam et me mei similem esse, et illos sui” A 
conqueror’s pride has rarely soared so high—in Alexander, perhaps, 

but never in Napoleon. Macaulay adds the Note: “Noble fellow!” 


+ * * > 


$ THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND.* 


* Mr. Howard Maynardier, the distinguished reader in English 
literature at Harvard University, has, in his ‘Arthur of the English 
`“ Poets,” written a most useful and interesting book. Such a book 
was much wanted, and Mr. Maynardier’s treatment i is so thorough and 
discriminating that his work can hardly fail to become the standard 
one on the subject both here and in his own’ country. Its object is, 
briefly, to discuss in detail the historical foundation of the Arthurian. 
legends, their early growth as folk-tales, and their subsequent literary 


* “The Arthur of the English Poets,” Howard Maynardier. Archibald 
Constable & Co, Price 6s. £ ii á 
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treatment from the #aivetés of Geoffrey, Layamon, and Waca to the 
polished elaboratjon of Tennyson and the passionate psychology of 
„Wagner. Mr. Maynardier decides for a real Arthur, though he 
does not notice the possibility of his hero having been a Roman; in 
point of fact, he assumes him to have been a Celt. That assumption 
no doubt best suits the theory of the history of the legends which the 
book advances, namely, that they were Celtic in origin, grew up 
gradually and simultaneously in the Celtic communities of England, 
Wales, and Brittany, and lafer even attracted elements from Irish 
‘ Celtic, Germanic, and Oriental mythology. This is, I think, the most 
probable story of the development of the Arthur cycle, and Mr. 
Maynardier’s argument from it to a Celtic Arthur is a perfectly fair 
one, and, as far as I know, has not been used before. If Arthur had 
been a Roman, why should the Celts have chosen him as their hero? 
Why should they not have taken the Roman Ambrosianus, for 
instance? A Celtic Arthur, too, best explains the silence of Gildas ® 
(the story of his feud with Arthur is not very convincing). If Arthur 
had been a Roman it is hard to see why Gildas, who points the moral 
of his lamentation over the degeneracy of Britain by a mention of 
‘Ambrosianus, should not have driven home his point by a reference to 
Arthur. Indeed, this is, as Mr. Maynardier shows, far the most 
plausible explanation of Gildas’ omission. If there was a real 
Arthur at all (as to which the evidence is lamentably small) the 
probabilities seem in favour ‘of his having been a Celt, but Mr. 
Maynardier’s case would have been more complete had he given some 
consideration to the opposing view. That there is plenty to be 
said for it can be seen from an article entitled “Who was King 
“Arthur?” published in the last number of this REVIEW, and the 
imposing list of authorities there set out The points advanced by 
Mr. de Montmorency in his article are as follows:—{1) Aurelius 
Ambrosianus was a Roman. There is a manuscript reference to him 
as a brother of Uther. (2) The name is Roman and is connected 
with the Gentile name Artorius. (3) The reference in Nennius con- 
trasts Arthur with the “Kings of the Britons.” (4) Arthur was crowned 
(so tradition says) at Silchester, Caerleon, and London—Roman 
centres. None of these arguments seem to me of much strength. Thé 
manuscript is late—not earlier than 14th century. The name Arthur,e 
though Professor Bury in his “life of St. Patrick transforms ¿it into 
Arthurius (on what authority I do not know) and assumes a Roman 
origin, is not the same ag Artorius, or even Artor, and Arthurus 
(gen. Arthuri) «is: just as ‘hatural a translation of it as Arthur (gen. 
Arthuris} The contrast in Nennius is equally well satisfied by 
_ supposing that Arthur was a Briton, but not a king, as by supposing 
him“neither a Briton nor a king. As to the last point one cannot 
but think that 80 years after the legions had left Britain the Roman 
, centres must to some extent have become metamorphosed into 
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British etowns, perhaps into British capitals, and that, whether they 
were in fact British towns or Roman settlements, a general who 
wished to unite all elements of a country against a common foe must 
at least have paid them formal visits for the purpose of securing their 
co-operation. But for this omission Mr. Maynardier’s historical treat- 
ment is very full and accurate. 

But it is as a literary history that the book is most interesting. 
Indeed, it depicts a literary evolution which can hardly be paralleled 
in any language, and the treatment is throughout worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Maynardier writes concisely and lucidly, and he has 
thoroughly assimilated. his material As an historian he knows the 
value of the maxim, media rutissimus, and his literary judgment is 
throughout distinguished by remarkable sanity and breadth of appre- 
ciation, though the space at his disposal does not allow his treatment 
of individuals to be very full or original But originality of treatment, 
critical or historical, hardly comes within the scope of his work, and is 
expressly disclaimed in the preface. One may, however, call special 
attention to his analysis of the function of the /ais in the development 
of the legends. 

He is an ardent, but not a blind Tennysonian ; he knows and 
appreciates “The Sorrows of Elphin” and Fielding’s immortal “Tom 
“Thumb”; indeed, there is hardly an Arthurian reference that he has 
not unearthed and utilised 


* * * * 


TAIT’S PROPERTIES OF MATTER" 


An inserted chapter in the fifth edition of the late Professor Tait’s 
baok which bears the above title shows the direction of the advance 
of ideas in physical science during the last few years. In the first 
edition, published in 1885, a definition of matter was given in default 

-of a better as “whatever can occupy space,” although, of course, the 
atomic theory which asserts that all bodies are made up of atoms in 
contradistinction to the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter 
was then in existence. The new theory, which is briefly set out in the 
chapter written by Dr. Peddie, the editor, leads to the idea that all 
* matter is made up of electricity, or rather that small electrified particles 
whoseemass is of the order of one thousandth part of the mags of the 
hydrogen atom are the elemental units out of which material substances 
are formed. In the older theory the primary unit of matter is known 
as the atom, and of these there are seventy or more different 
kinds in the universe. When atoms of like kind unite they form 
an element of matter—hydrogen, carbon or sulphur, as the case may 
be—so that there are as many elements-as atoms. When atoms of 


* Edited by W. Peddie, D.Sc, F.RS.E. Adam and Charles Black, London, 1907. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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unlike kind unite they are said to form a compound of matter., Until 
_ lately the atom, gs its name implies, was thought to be indivisible, 

but the disintegration of the atom, which is the heading bf Dr. Peddie’s 
chapter, is now one of the latest words in physica. This theoty was 
led up to simply by observation of the fact that the gas emanating 
from glowing metals, or the ‘incandescent carbon of an electric 
arc-light; is a conductor of electricity. Certain phenomena are 
explained by the hypothesis that it is due to little bodies charged with 
negative electricity called corpuscles, and it is these corpuscles which 
are supposed to be the component parts of atoms. Whatever be the 
chemical nature of the electrodes, the mass of the corpuscles ig of the 
order of one thousandth part of the mass of a hydrogen atom,—a fact 
which is practically conclusive in favour of the idea that we are here 
dealing with the final elements of matter. 

This view of things leads to an interpretation of one of the latest 
discovered “properties” of matter—radio-activity. These corpuscles 
are usually in a condition of stability, but circumstances may be 
conceived under which the equilibrium will be no longer stable when 
an atom gives up some of its component particles. This is the theory 
of radium. It is supposed to be a substance endued with a ready 
emission of negative corpuscles or electrions. 

This inclusion of electrical properties in a book from which they 
were originally purposely excluded is significant. The original edition 
and in fact all the editions contain valuable chapters on attraction and 
gravitation, with accounts of the possible explanations of this last, but 
it will be noticed that there is no mention of Mr. E. T. Whittaker’s 
solutions of Laplace’s Equation which led to a suggestion of the 
propagation of gravity by waves analogous to those which transmit 
light A statement by Professor Tait, when writing of Newton’s 
laws of motion, to the effect that when a discrepancy occurs between 
prediction from these laws and astronomical observation the basis 
of the calculation is never questioned, might very well have been 
modified by remarking that someone has been iconoclastic enough 
to suggest a doubt of the complete truth of the law of the inverse 
square because of the unexplained motion of. the perihelion oF 
aá orbit. 


s + * + 


e 
THE CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Dr. Gregory has every qualification for the laborious task that he set 
before himself in planning ‘this remarkable work on the evidence that 
underlies the Canon and the Text of the New Testament, and it may be 
said at once that his labour of love has been crowned with complete 
_ succés. Here is a book that enables any educated reader to under- 


* Canon and Text of the New Testament,” by Caspar René Gregory. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. Price 128. | 
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stand nat only the fundamental problems of the New Testament, but 
the lines of research that the future will develop. , We are at the 
beginning of thé scientific study of the New Testament, and the great 
merit of this book is that it tells us exactly how we stand and the 
direction in which we are moving. The criticism of the Canon and the 
criticism of the Text are, as Dr. Gregory points out, the necessary 
preliminary steps towards a criticism of the contents of the Books of 
the Canon. 

Dr. Gregory is a truly scientific writér. No doubt he has many 
persopal views relating to the Canon and the Text, but his 
prepossessions are not part of the business in hand. That business is 
to teach the would-be exegesist to walk the narrow way of criticism ` 
with eyes wide open and without either prejudice or magic passwords. 
What do we seek? he asks. In dealing with the earliest Christian 
times we must first “inquire for traces of the existence of the books 
“that we have in our New Testament to-day.” Secondly, we must 
search “for signs of an especial valuation of these books on the part 

“of Christians,” their literary, their private, their public use; their 
comparison in value with the books of the Old Testament ; and, last 
of all, their enshrinement in a new Canon or customary and binding 
list of authorised books. Thirdly, we must ascertain whether there 
are “signs of such, of an equal, valuation to be found for any other 
“writings belonging to the early period of Christianity.” These three 
inquiries constitute an exhausting task, but in no other way is it 
possible adequately to criticise the Canda Admirably are these 
inquiries pursued here. 

A close investigation of the Apostolic ii leads to the conclusion 
` that when St. Paul wrote his first epistle to the Corinthians about the 
year 53, there was little probability that.any of the Gospels had taken 
form, though about this time the work of recording the words and 
doings of Christ must have begun. “When a Christian sharpened 
“his reed pen and dipped it in the ink and began to write on a piece 
“of papyrus, he probably first wrote down some of the words of Jesus.” 
So scraps of notices of the Life and Words and Deeds must have 
accumulated in the Aramaic tongue. Probably quite early Matthew 
wote a book in that tongue, and it sodn passed into the Greek 
wersion. As the hope of an immediate return of Christ faded, a more 
completg account was asked for. Pefhaps about 69, some twenty 
years after Paul took up his pen, Mark tried to supply this need. 
Then followed our version of Matthew. “Still later Luke wrote the 
“Third Gospel and the Book of Acts. It was not until qearly the end 
“of the century that the Fourth Gospel appeared.” All our evidence 
to-day points to some such conclusion The only book of this 
Apostolic period not in the Canon is the mysterious Gospel to «he 
Hebrews of which we know so little One day it will appear and 
enlighten our darkness. 
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Almost before we are out of the Apostolic Age evidence as to the 
Canon begins to accumulate. The famous letter of Clement from 
the Christians at Rome to the Christians at Corinth? written about 
the year 95, must have been composed by one who was of Pull age 
when Paul was yet alive; and we find this beautiful epistle permeated 
with New Testament phrases and redolent of Paul and the Gospels. ` 
“Tt can be claimed as full evidence for Matthew, Romans, First 
“Corinthians and Hebrews, and it fits in with the authenticity of the 
“most of the other books.” The next great figure is Ignatius, who was 
martyred before the year 117. His letters are probably genuing, and 
he it is who first uses the word “Catholic ”—a curious adjectival form 
impossible in classical Greek—and the word CAristianism as opposed 
to Judaism. From Ignatius we turn to Polycarp, who was probably 
born as early as the year 69 and wrote a letter to the Philippians.) This 
man, through Irenæus as the sole link, connects the Apostle John who 
saw Jesus with the beginning of the third century He directly carried e 
the whole Christian tradition into the third century, where we are on 
safe ground, and his letter teems with references to the New Testament. 
So we pass on through the evidence of the Post Apostolic Age, the 
evidence (iazer alios) of Barnabas, Valentinus, Justin Martyr and Papias. 
It is fascinating indeed to read and digest the evidence of the many 
early witnesses, and to realise how close they bring the time of Christ 
to the age when the multiplicity of witnesses rather than the lack of 
evidence is the difficulty to be faced. Dr. Gregory takes us in minute 
detail through “The Age of Irenzus (160-200)”, and examines the 
Canon as he goes with scientific precision in the light of every type 
of evidence. Thence we pass to “The Age of Qrigen (200-300)”, 
with its Latin and African evidence, and the words of Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen and Dionysius, Cyprian and Hermas. 
Next we encounter “The Age of: Eusebius (300-370)”, where we 

‘deal with the Canonization of the Books of the New Testament 
and with “the seven disputed books—James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
“Jude, Hebrews and Revelation.” In the year 367 Athanasius of 
Alexandria in his 39th Festal Epistle recounts the books of the Bible’ 
“We find in the list our whole New Testament.” The chapter on 
“The Age of Theodore of Mopsuestia (370-700)” gives us the final 
decision of the Churches on the question of the Canon. Augustine, 
has no doubt about the seven doubtful books, and, far on in time, first 
Rome at the Council of Trent and subsequently the Churches of the 
Reformation imposed the existing New Testament on the Western 
Christian world. But ir *fact even to-day there is no immutable 
Canon of Scripture. The Greek Church does not give the Revelation 
of St Jobn a place in its Bible lessons. The Canon can only be 
settled by a General Council Perhaps it is better that it should not 
be settled. It grew into life; some portions may be shed as that life 
goes on. 
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No space remains in which to consider the portion of this book that 
deals with “The Text.” Yet it will attract more readers probably 
than that dealitg with “The Canon,” for here we deal with the actual 
manusfripts and speculate on their evolution from the papyrus rolls 
that held the actual handwriting of men who knew the Lord. The 
first three Gospels and the Acts were certainly based on earlier 
papyrus originals. Here we read of Tischendorf’s great discovery of 
the*Codex Sinaiticus in 1844-1853, of the Codex Alexandrinus whose 
history can be traced back to the year foo8, of the Codex Vaticanus 
which has probably the same origin as the Sinaitic Manuscript and is 
perhaps,one of the fifty manuscripts written for Constantine the Great 
at Cæsarea. It lay at the Vatican before the first catalogue of 1475. 
The wealth of Greek manuscripts and the innumerable early transla- 
tions info many tongues are here dealt with in patieht and 
illuminating detail :— 

No other Greek book has anything like the amount of 
testimony to its text that the books of the New Testament have. 
The only difficulty is that there are not workers and there is not 
money enough at command to secure the collation of these 
hundreds of manuscripts in all parts of Europe and the East. 
The greater part of them have only been touched in select 
passages. Now that is better than nothing, and we may be 
very thankful for what has been done in that respect. Yet that 
is not the clear-cut, whole work. For the text of the New 
Testament, the right thing, the whole thing, the very best thing 
that can be done is just good enough. There should be a care- 
fully drawn up plan and a systematic inspection of the whole 
field, and then the work should be divided up among collators 
and finished piece by piece, library after library, and sent in 
copy to four or five of the great libraries of the world, so as to 
be at the service of every Christian scholar who is prepared to 
work upon the subject. Christiantity could well spare the men 
and the money for this purpose. 


Here is an appeal that should find an answer, and a speedy answer 
ein these days of great fortunes. Is there no Christian millionaire 
among our readers who will pause and say: “To what greater end and * 
“purpose could I devote a portion of my great wealth than to the task 
e of making perfect the sacred text that enshrines my living hope?” In 
devoting money to such a task there peed be no qualms. It cannot 
pauperfse men, and it must advance the knowledge of Christ. To-day 
great wealth is devoted to the study of the sidereal heavens, and the 
time approaches when the photographice map of the stars will be 
complete. If we have the forethought to hand down stch a record to 
our children, how much more should we strive to give them another 
perfect record and a heavenly, the record of Christ when He mpved 
and had His being among men. 
i + + + + 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. . 


Miss Beatrice’ E. Clay, in her fascinating’ “ Story of Gunnar” 
(Horace Marshall and Son), the first of a projected series of steries for 
children, from the Icelandic Saga of Burnt Njál, explores a new and 
rich field of adventure, folk lore and literature. Her work is based on 
Sir George Darent’s translation of the Saga, and in itself gives proof 
of real literary gifts. Her introduction, dealing with Icelandic life, 
and Customs, carries the imprimatur of Mr. Eirfkr Magnusson, esub- 
librarian to the University of Cambridge, and is therefore an essay of 
unusual value. The colonisation of Iceland by Norwegians who refused 
to submit to Harold Fairhair in the late ninth century was part ‘of the 
same movement that carried Norsemen to the Orkneys, Farot, Shetland, 
the Isle of Man, Scotland and Ireland. With them they brought their 
faiths and customs, and therefore the Saga, from which this story is 
drawn, is an echo four generations deep from Norway. ‘‘ The names 
“ and, sometimes, the history of these early pioneers have been recorded 
‘in the Landnamabdk, the Domesday Book of Iceland.” The.settlera, 
consisted of freemen with allotted land, who were served by house- 
carles, also freemen rendering service, and by thralls who, though 
slaves, had the protection of their household. The settlers constituted 
their local Things or Parliaments, and these assemblies were made 
subordinate to a central Thing, the Althing, ‘‘ which met every summer 
“at Thingwall, thirty miles east of Reykjavik. In 930 A.D. a Speaker 
* of the Law for the whole island was appointed to secure a uniform 
“law. In 965 were established the four Quarter Courts, representing 
“the four parts into which the island was then divided.” The legal 
process pursued at the Thing was, as in the case of all early highly- 
organised communities, formalin the extreme. Form must be followed 
to secure justice. It was the age, too, of fines, from the blood-fine 
downwards, with, of course, the inevitable result of blood-feuds—each 
death being nominally paid by a fine but later by assassination. If, 
however, any man became, in this or any other way, intolerable to the 
community, there remained the final penalties of Lesser Outlawry— 
absence from the island for three years—and Perpetual Outlawry. The 
Saga of Burnt Njál, written in the tenth century, vividly illustrates the 
life and laws of this almost Socialistic community. The ‘' Story of 
‘t Gunnar ” is the story of two men whose perfect friendship abides 
all the brunts that such a life and such a law could impose. The evf 
heroine of the story is Hallgerda, daughter of Hanskuld. Her first 
husband, Thorwald, whom she marries at her father’s bidding, eis 
treacherously killed by her wish. Her second husband, Glum, she 

. marries for love, but has him killed in pique. Last she marries Gunndt 
of Lithend, a mighty man and the friend of Njál, the wise man. The 
story henceforward deals with the misery that Hallgerda brought upon 
her household and that of Njdl, and the manner in which she strove to 
involve the friends in hawéd and strife. The wisdom of Njål prevented 
this. Each cause of strife was settled by law, and many were the deeds 
of dering-do that preserved Gunnar from the devices of his enemies. 
But the toils at last were too strong. Gunnar slew two freemen of one 
kin, and broke the ensuing settlement. So he became an outlaw, and, 
refusing to leave the island, was beyond the protection of the law. How 
Hallgerda gave her husband to death must be read to be appreciated. 
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It is a sombre tragedy, but here, as in all parts of the Saga, the glamour 
of the sword-play drowns the sorrows of many hearts. It is tragedy, 

_ but every figure is true to nature, and even that of Hallgerda lives and 
fascingtes. There is one little point (Chapter XX.) that seems unreal. 
The fact that Skamkell tells his lying tale twice over without variation 
was really evidence that it was a lie, and not, as Gizur said, that it was 
true. Is this in the Icelandic? 


+ 2+ * 


Mr. William Saeed to judge from the two volumes of his verse 
(‘‘Anthea ” and ‘‘Acanthia ’’), recently published by Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Tritbner and Co. (Price 6s. each), is a scholar of wide reading and 
strong imagination. Unfortunately other gifts are required to make a 
poet, and these Mr. Stigand has not got. More unfortunately still he 
seems to be both an egotist and a faddist, one of whose peculiarities is a 
delirious antipathy to Matthew Arnold. This is a kind of idée 
fixée which pervades both volumes; to it we owe in particular a 
tedious and intemperate poem in the ‘‘ Anthea,” entitled ‘‘ Matthew’s 

e ‘*Grave.’’ This is intended as a parody on ‘‘ Heine’s Grave’’ and a 
protest against Arnold’s certainly rather one-sided view of the German 
poet. For the rest Mr. Stigand’s work consists of translations, some 
undistinguished lyrics, and a considerable number of narrative poems 
mostly on Oriental subjects. These show the author at his best, his 
‘ Samson and Dalilah ” in particular being a spirited and vivid piece 
of work. The Translationd (from Latin, Italian, German, Persian, 
Arabic and Servian) show the extent of Mr. Stigand’s reading, and are, 
many of them, of considerable interest. The greatest number are from 
Heine, and are neither better nor worse than other translations of that 
elusive genius. The translation and summary of Firdusi’s “ Rustem 
“and Zohrab’’ is not very inspiring. Pace Mr. Stigand we would 
sooner read Arnold. The Acanthia volume contains a long Byronic 
Satire called ‘‘ Lionel,” which was, according to Mr. Stigand, written 
and bequeathed to him by a Mr. Skinner, whose story he gives in a 

‘preface. It is an interesting poem. The ‘‘ Proem’’ has some beautiful 
passages, and the whole is written with vigour and dexterity. It has, 
however, the faults of ‘‘ Don fuan,” and will not, it is to be feared, 
appeal to a generation which finds even Byron’s masterpiece tedious. 


* + * 


* “Songs of the Church, with Stories of their Writers ” (Charles H. 
Kelly), by Lady M’Dougall, is a work both liberal in tone and literary 
jn execution. We are not therefore surprised to see that it has already 
reached its third thousand. The accounts of various famous hymn- 

® writers are full of interest, and are calculated to give young people a 
desire fo dip deeper into the wells of béstory. It will make a charming 
Christmas gift. Here we read of the hymns of St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine. We should like to have seen added the hymn attributed 
to our Alcuin: “O lux beata Trinitas.”"e Lady M’Dougall gives, of 
course, Cosin’s version of the hymn attributed to Charlemagne, ‘! Veni, 
‘t Creator Spiritus.” She might perhaps have added that the version, 
“ Come, Holy Ghost, Eternal God ” appeared in the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1552. We have S. Bernard of Clairvaux, and S. Bernard 
of Morlaix. It is interesting to note that the hymn of the first Bernard, 
“ Salve caput cruentatum,”’ only trahslated into English in modern times, 
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was rendered into German by P. Gerhardt (‘‘O Haupt voll Blut und 
‘‘Wunden’’). It should have been noted that there is some doubt as 
to the Bernardine authorship of this hymn. It might have been well to 
include the only second century hymn known, g&> Dapoy dyles séns 
(‘‘ Hail, Gladdening Light,” Keble), and the one hymn from the 
pen of Thomas à Kempis, ‘‘ Jerusalem Luminosa ” (“ Light’s Abode, 
“ Celestial Salem’’). However, this is scarcely the place for detailed 
criticism. Lady M’Dougdll takes us in charming fashion through the 
German hymns of the middle and later ages, and on into the great 
company of English hymn writers from Herbert and Ken to Newman 
and Mrs. Alexander, Wendell Holmes and Whittier. All Christian 
creeds and ages have been illuminated by the lamp of sohg. 


"x r * 


“ James Francis Edward: the Old Chevalier,” by Mr. Martin Haile 
(J. M. Dent and Co.; price 16s. net), is an interesting and valuable 
sequel to the life of Queen Mary of Modena by the same author, and 
is of particular value as it is based on Stuart MSS. at Windsor Castle 
that have not yet been dealt with by the Historical Commission. These 
MSS. considerably modify the prejudiced traditional view as to 
“ James III.,’’ and reveal the overtures held out to him in exile both by 
English and Continental statesmen. The Old Pretender was born 
Prince of Wales on June roth, 1688. In 1696 William III. offered to 
recognise him as the heir to the throne if his existing occupation were 
not disputed. This was refused. On the death of James II. Louis XIV. 
recognised the accession of the Prince of Wales. On the death of 
William James was proclaimed at Inverness under the title James VIII. 
A brilliant picture of the young legitimate King in exile is given by 


Mr. Haile, who has the power to enlist sympathy for one who, was - 


probably the bravest, worthiest and ablest of the Stuart line. But 
fate was against him despite the extraordinary abilities of his mother, 
Mary of Modena. France was a broken reed, while Scotch intriguers 
and English politicians merely used the absent King as a tool for their 
own advancement -and ends. The Irish were the best friends of James 
and his beloved wife Clementina, but knight errantry does not turn the 
course of history or time’s revenges. It was for James and his son 
Charles Edward to drain the cup of bitterness that their ancestors had 
filled. When James III. died on New Year’s Night, 1766, he had 


quaffed deep. Yet one may believe that his life had many°* 


compensations. 
* * * . 
s 


James III. was in many ways more fortunate than the King who 
came to the English throne six years before the Old Chevalier passed® 
away from the kingdoms of thif world. George III. was not an exile, 
but he was destined to lose the richest jewels from the English crown 
and to end a reign of many sorrows and continual fears in a period of 
insanity. King George IW” has not hitherto been regarded as a great 
King or statesman, though an admirable man. Mr. Beckles-Willson in 
his volume on ‘‘ George III. as Man, Monarch and Statesman ” 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1as. 6d. net), pleads as strongly for the third 
Han8verian as Mr. Haile does for the third James. ‘‘ This great 

an,” he says, ‘‘ has long been deluged from the Whig fountains of 
“ malice.” No doubt there is some truth in this and more truth in the 
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assertiop that this clean-minded simple King stemmed the eighteenth 
century torrent of vice that reached its height in his reign. ‘‘Is it of 

‘no significante in a luxurious age that the King was simple, in an 
“age of unrest that he was steadfast, in an age of libertinism that he 
“was virtuous, in an age of pretence that he was sterling?” All 
this is of great account, but unhappily he was not a King who was 
capable of securing legislative and social reforms, nor of finding leaders 
in the field and in Parliament who could carry out his aspirations. 
How little he did for Kingship is seen in the fact that England was 
Republican at heart when he died. However, Mr. Beckles-Willson 
states his case with skill and at length, and it is perhaps only fitting 
that the virtues of so admirable a man as George III. should be placed 
on a ba$is that relates them to the history of his times. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that he was of the calibre of Queen Victoria in 
matters of statesmanship, though in the nobler sides of human nature 
they had a great deal in common. It is difficult, however, to see how 
George’s position is improved by abusing Pitt. A King is judged by 
his Ministers, and the great King is he who secures, by the exercise 
of an incommunicable art, a succession of able, loyal and high-minded 
Ministers. Queen Victoria succeeded where her grandfather failed so 
often. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


It is impossible to do more than draw attention to the recent 
translation of Henri de Tourville’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Formation particu- 
‘‘lariste,’? by Mr. M. G. Loch, under the title ‘‘The Growth of 
‘* Modern Nations ’’ (Edward Arnold, ras. 6d. net). The work is one 
of distinct value, and may with advantage be placed in the library of 
the historian and the social economist. The chapter on ‘‘ The Fisher- 
“men of Norway’’ shows how the ‘‘ small, narrow estate of the fiord... 
“ caused its owner to leave the patriarchal and found the particularist 
“form of society. Among the races that are the inheritors of that 
“ form of society—the Saxons, the Franks, the English, the Americans 
“ —we shall see how the estate exerts a more powerful influence than 
“a great number of other forces.’’ M. de Tourville passes on to the 
Saxon, the Frank, the Feudal system, the Saxon Over-lordship in 
England. He does not seem to discuss adequately the special develop- 
ment of Feudalism in England, and is scarcely right in assuming that the 
Saxons in effect triumphed over Norman Feudalism; but the elaborate 
treatment of French Feudalism is of peculiar value. The description of 
the Communal movements in France ag well as of the great movements 
of modern times will be read with interest and profit. ~ 

* * r 


A book from Sir Gilbert Parker’s pen is*always welcome, though we 
should not place ‘‘ The Weavers ” (William Heinemanh; price 6s.) in 
the same rank as ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty.’ The story is of Egypt 
some fifty years ago. It opens with an account of a Quaker meeting- 
house and the trial of a young Quaker David Claridge for a@ts of 
violence. David defends his actions, but submits to the sentence of 
six months’ solitary confinement. Later on he goes out to Egypt to 


e 
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inherit his uncle’s fortune, and becomes without interest of any 
kind the chief adviser of the Prince Kaid. After a banquet 
at Kaid’s Palack David rescues an English girl from the hands 
of Foorgat Bey, and accidentally kills the latter. The hody is 
discovered by Foorgat Pasha’s brother, Nahoum Pasha, an Armenian. 
Nahoum, who his been displaced by David 4s Kaid’s adviser, pretends 
to help him, while in reality he is undermining David's influence and 
plotting to take his life. The English girl marries Lord Eglinton, a 
clever, unscrupulous peer who forfeits her love and respect by his 
actions. How Eglinton discevers that David is his half-brother and 
the’ rightful heir to the title, and how he tries to prevent the Govern- 
ment helping David, and the latter’s victories, we leave for the reaeler to 
discover. But we must mention the delicately-drawn figure of the young 
Quaker girl who stands out from the many unreal figures in the book. 
The story makes good reading, though full of impossibilities. How 
could a young English girl venture alone with a Turk secretly into 
Kaid’s Palace, and be seen by no one but Nahoum; or a young Quaker 
' of no birth or influence become per saltum the guide and counsellor of , 
the Prince Kaid? i 


* * * 


“ The Children’s Iliad,” by the Rey. A. Church (Seeley and Co.), 
will be enjoyed almost as much by the elders as by the young. 
wine requires no bush, and it would be an impertinence to praise Mr. 
Church’s fine sense of literature and his living, impeccable prose. It 
, ig well printed and has twelve fine illustrations. It should make a 
delightful Christmas gift. ‘ 
, * * * 
In the ‘‘ Adventures in the Great Forests’’ (Seeley and Co.), Mr. 
W. G. Hyrst gives enough perils and dangers to satisfy any boy. Not 
only are the incidents exciting, but a good deal of interesting 
information is given about savages, their habits and methods of 
hunting, and also of the wild animals and the many wonderful kinds of 
vegetation met with in the various expeditions in all quarters of the 
globe. 


I 


* * * / 


‘“ Two Legs and other Stories,” by Carl Ewald (Methuen and Co.), 
is the story of the first man and woman and their first appearance in the 
primeval forest. The animals, especially the cow, sheep and horse feef 
uneasy at their appearance, and thus evoke the wonder and surprise 
of the lion, the king of the forest. The ourang-outang aaee 
Two Legs as a distant cousin, ‘‘ a sort of very inferior second-rate ape,” 
and quite falls in with the wish of the lion to ‘' try what they taste like’® 
as “they will never be a credit to the family and sooner or Igter will 
“come to a bad end.” Two Legs and his wife win the affection of 
the dog and tame the cow, the sheep and the horse. The lion no 
longer supreme in his foras? tries to kill Two Legs but is killed himself. 
The story of the Hermit Crab relates how he made friends with the 
Sea-anemone, and how they went into parmership together, having 
settled that whoever got old first should be eaten by the other. But a 
craWfish performs the sad office for both. Among others we note 
“ Aunt Eider Duck ’’; ‘‘ The Spider who ate her husband because he 
was so ugly,” and “ The Mist.’’ The illustrations add to the charm 
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of the book. e stories are full-of information concerning animals, 
birds and fish, and the vegetable world. The stories have not the 
charm of Grimm or Hans Andersen for the simple regson that the folk- 
story ig necessarily haunted with the deep thoughts that we as well as 
the story have inherited, and no invented tale can touch the heart in 
quite the same way. But new wine can be good wine, and these stories 
are good indeed. ’ 


* * * N , 


Mr. David Nutt has produced an excellent child’s gift-book entitled 
t Good Queen Bess, 1533—1603.” Mr® John Hassall’s illustrations in 
colour, twenty-three in number, vary in merit—some, indeed, are quite 
admirable, and others somewhat crude; but, one and alt, they are 
calculat®d to give a young child a good idea of the days when Elizabeth 
was Queen. The fetterpress descriptive of the pictures is simple, and 
therefore good. Perhaps the most interesting of the pictures is that of 
the watchman walking the streets of London at night crying the quiet 


hours, 
* * * 


The charming volume entitled ‘‘ Knights of Art ’’—-a series of stories 
of the Italian painters, by Miss Amy Steedman (T. C. and E. Jack, 
Price 10s.)—is worthy of all praise and should be a delight to children 
of ali years. The illustrations, mostly in colour, by Miss Mary 
Steedman, are beautiful, and pen, ink and paper have combined to 
produce a rare gift book. The stories of those old knights of art, and 
how they won their spurs, are well and simply told, and wil not fail to 
interest and hold the attention of all who have any love of the beautiful. 
Whilst it mdy seem ungracious even to suggest a want in such a book, 
the reader feels the lack of dates in the successive stories. It is not 
sufficient to give them in the Table of Contents. They should appear 
in each story, associating the period for English readers with their own 
history or with the men who made that history. Take, for instance, the ` 
first of these painter-knights, Giotto: while he was making Florence 
beautiful by his paintings and his Tower, Roger Bacon, the Franciscan 
monk, was working quietly in his cell at Oxford and earning for himself 
the title of Father of Philosophy. It is perhaps a pity that the story of 
Cimabue is not told here. More Byzantine than Italian in his manner, 
he yet is the door to the new age. . 

* . * 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have been well advised to issue ‘‘ The 
s‘ Collected Poems of Dora Sigerson Shorter’? (Price 6s.), for Mrs. 
Shorter has written much and for many readers and she always writes 
well. Mr. George Meredith in a short introduction claims for her the 
‘art gf compression and progression,*’ and she has indeed as he says 
‘the gift of metrical narrative.” About half the collection consists of 
ballads, nearly all on Celtic themes, and it is in them that Mrs. Shorter 


is seen at her best. One may note espeaially the admirable “ Fair 


“ Little Maiden,” ‘‘ The White Witch,” and ‘‘ The Mån who Trod on 
“ Sleeping Grass.” In poems such as these Mrs. Shorter writes with 
real ipspiration and real art. When she leaves her Celtic themes she is 
less successful. Thus ‘‘ The Old Violon ” is a commonplace treftment 
of an unconvincing subject. ‘‘ The Tragi-Comedy”’ is weak and 
extravagant, as is the succeeding ‘‘ Enchanted Lake.’’ The short 
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lyrics are on the whole TER to the ballads, though, one finds now 
and then a successful stanza in the early English manner. f 
Meredith seems to think Mrs. Shorter’s rhymes need defence, but 
who shall defend such feats as ‘‘ summer,” and ‘‘ dumb, or ’’? 
* * ' + 

“ Wayside Verses,” by Alec Joy (Elliot Stock), shows a distinct but far 
slighter talent. The dedication is perhaps as good as anything in the 
book. It contains a pretty idea prettily worked out. The same may be 
said of the lines on a dandelion, and those ‘‘ To the fifth petal of a yellow 
“azalea” show delicacy of observation. The authoress’? chief 
deficiency is evidently experience. She has not, to put it plainly, as 
yet very much to say, nor has she any great command of form. One 
day she should be able to use her powers to fuller purpose. 


* + * 


The cheap edition of ‘‘ The Prologue to Piers Plowman ” (Horace 
Marshall and Son, Price 3d.), edited by Mr. C. T. Onions, should prove 
invaluable as a class book. Mr. Onions is an authority on the literature 
~ of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and he here gives us an 

_ admirable text of the Prologue, based on the Bodley MS. (814). The 
modern modifications are very slight and are merely used for purposes 
of convenience and simplicity. It is almost necessary in a school book 
to give the modern value to letters such as u j andi. The class master 
should, however, give his pupils the medieval values. Some brief 
notes on grammar and metre and a useful glossary follow, the text. At 
the end of the fourteenth century ‘‘ the plural of nouns is often in 


‘o-is. .. . The infinitive usually ends in -en (or -n). . . the three 
‘* persons plural end in -en, -n. . . . The imperative sometimes ends in 
“ath, -th ... The passive participle has the prefix y-.’’ The little 


volume concludes with a most instructive set of questions on the text, 
illustrating the social conditions, the history and the language of the 
period. Text-books of this type are invaluable in the study of literature 
in schools, and the Prologue’ is scarcely less valuable than the Canter- 
bury’ Tales in illuminating the history of the times. One point may 
‘be taken. It is well known that the Pestilence of 1349 devastated 
country districts. We know also that it was followed by the general 
disuse of the Anglo-Norman dialect which up till that date had been used 
in schools. William Langland, in his Prologue, makes the reason for, 
the disuse clear. The dialect was used by the Norman priests. “With 
few exceptions these priests fled from their poverty-stricken parishes 
after the plague. 


‘ Persones and parish preestes pleinden to the bischop s 
That here parischenes wé&ren pore sith the pestilence time, 
To have a licence and leve at London to dwelle, 
And singe there for simonye while silver is so sweer.” 
e 


e 
é * + * 


“ The Enchanted Doll ” ‘(David Nutt), by Mark Lemon, will surely 
Appeal to this generation of children. It is indeed charming, and the 
illusfrations by Miss May Gladwin will be the delight of many a 
dursery, this coming Christmas time. The genius of the story, for the 
grown-up children, who will gladly renew their youth in its pleasing 
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ages, js the wey in which an old-world Elizabethan dotting figures forth 
Rees that SHakespeare made his own. Jacob Pout, the foll-maker, 
and Tony Stubbs, the silversmith, are true enough bondon citizens, of 
old time, though we may doubt if they would have lived if Charles 
Dickens had never wielded pen. It is a story with a moral: Jacob had 
faults and Tony had not, and so they both came by their own. But 
who shall say to-day that a moral tale is outside the confines of art? 
The nursery demands a moral, and there’s the end of the matter. 

° + + zit 

“ The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Italy’? (Mr. T. Werner 
Laurie), by Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, deals in a pleasant, chatty, well- 
informed style with a subject of great fascination, and the text is 
illuminated by no less than eighty-one good illustrations, of which nine 
are in colour. Mr. Bumpus, in the tour on which he bases his narrative, 


“was unfavourably impressed with the manners of Italian congregations. 


‘ The nasal chanting, the disorder and flippancy everywhere, the scanty 
“ congregations and the general perfunctoriness of things, struck me 
“very unpleasantly after the dignity of the German church services.” 
Things, however, were better at Venice, Verona and Milan, due, 
“ presumably, to the work of the present Pope.” With respect to 
architecture, Mr. Bumpus considers that the Italian Complete Gothic of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is ‘‘ vastly inferior ’’ to the con- 
temporary work of France and England. Gothic was never fully 
developed in Italy. Mr. Bumpus, after a most useful sketch of Italian 
Church Architecture, takes us from Trent to Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice and Torcello; Ferrara and Bologna, Ravenna and on into 
Lombardy—to Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Cremona, Pavia. The last 
chapter deals with Milan. It is followed by ‘‘a list of some of the 
“ most remarkable pictures and wall paintings in the churches described 
‘or alluded to in this work.” The volume does not touch Florence. 
It is a book that should be carried by all those who, spending a holiday 
in Northern Italy, desire intelligently to study her church architecture. 


* * * 


The criticism of want of explanation does not apply to the next book om 
our list, Mr. C. R. Gibson’s ‘‘ The Romance of Modern Photography ” 
(Mesers. Seeley and Co., Price 5s.). Everybody has a fancy for 
knowing ‘‘ How it is done? ” and this laudable weakness is well catered 
for here. There are two chapters on the making of book illustrations, 
e*plaining briefly the earlier methods of wood-block engraving, metal 
“engraving, etched plates, and so leading up to photographic processes, 
zincotypes, process screens, and photogravure. We are also partly let 
into the secret why it is that photographic picture postcards can be 
bougtft for twopence, whereas the first daguerreotypes cost a guinea or 
two. The principle of colour photography is well explained, and 
accounts given of various attempts at selving the problem, but there 
is no mention of the very latest method, in which coloused starch-grains 
are the essential element. Perhaps the book was written too soon for 
this to be included, although it is dated 1908. The author goes on to 


' show the use made of photography by the policeman, by the astrgnomer . 


and by the scientist in general, and relates some amusing stories and 
experiences. This is a very readable and instructive book. 
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Mr. W. W. Bryant's “ History of Astronomy ” (Methuen and Co., 
London, 3907, Price 7s. 6d.) is like the curate’s first) sermoh. “He 
seems to have collected the results of all his years of rgading and all 

his best thoughts, and then hurls them breathlessly at his readers. This 
aa bears evidence of being written by a man who thoroughly fnows 
his subject, as indeed he should, seeing that he is a professional 
~ astronomer—one of the staff of Greenwich Observatory—and the author 
has been fairly successful in a rather bold attempt. It is no easy task 
to compress a history which begins 2500 B.C. into one volume, and the 
necessary curtailment has sometimes led to a mere statement of facts 
which to the ordinary reader will require more explanation than is given. 
It goes without saying that the book is illustrated. No self-respegting 
writer of a book on astronomy could refrain from having ar least one 
photograph of a corona, probably the comet of 1882, and a sunspot. 
These are all there, but there are besides some archaic pictures and 
presentments of bygone astronomers which are not often met with, and 
add to the interest of the book. 





NOTES. 


Many people would be surprised to know the large number of books 


which cannot be found in the library of the British Museum. Some little 
time ago Mr. W. M. Voynich, of Shaftesbury Avenue, formed a 
collection of 158 unknown books or editions. It includes 14 incunabula, 
that is, works printed in the fifteenth century, and 31 books printed 
between 1500 and 1582, besides a number of later volumes. By the 
generosity of Lord Strathcona, the Hon. Walter Rothschild and others, 
the whole collection was transferred to the British Museum. Now Mr. 
Voynich has brought together 520 works printed in the fifteenth, 
‘sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which are not in the British 
Museum. Many of them, are represented by other editions than that 
in Mr. Voynich’s possession, but of a considerable number the Museum 
has no copy. They cover a wide range of subjects, and only a small 


proportion are English books. It is impossible to give an idea of the , 


whole collection by quoting particulars of different items, but reference 
may be made to two of the latter. One is a poem by Thomas D’Urfey 
congratulatory on the birth of the Old Chevalier, dedicated to King 
James and Queen Mary, and published in London, 1688. The other, 
is an exposition printed in 1662 on the Parable of the Rich Fool, by the” 
Rev. Nehemiah Rogers, the Royalist Rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate. “ Rogers, 7? in the words of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
“ Biography, ‘‘ wrote ably on the parables, in a style learned ard full 
‘of quaint conceits.’”’ 
H e * * 


Possessors of even the smallest telescopes know that there is no object 
in the heavens which presents such a delicate picture to their gaze as 


the planet Saturn, which by reason of its ring-system is quite unique. - 


It therefore be an artistic loss, to say the least of it, if 
the somewhat sensational telegram from America to the effect that 


i 
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: : s 
»Saturn’s ringg are falling off proves to be true. This system forms 
dne of* the anos of astronomy. Clerk-Maxwell, the é&embridge 
mathematician§ inferred from purely mechanical considerations that 
these rings, which are three comparatively thin, flat annuli, lying one 
within the other, could not be solid, but must consist of disconnected 

ı particles, and the fact was afterwards verified by spectroscopic 
observation. Clerk-Maxwell also showed that under certain conditions, 
which might certainly occur at some time for Saturn, the outer ring 
wilt enlarge, and the inner ring close inward on the planet. It is 
possible that the American astronomer has this catastrophe in his mind, 
and mistakes some minor phenomenon for a portent. 


2 * * * 


It héppens that Saturn is just now in a position quite unfitted for 
making a critical examination of his rings. Twice in a period, that is, 
in thirty years, the plane of the rings passes through the sun, and only 
the thin edge is then lit up. This happened at the end of July of this 
year,.and from that date until October 4th we on the earth were looking 

ə very obliquely at the ring plane, which was illuminated by the Sun also 
obliquely, and was therefore seen only as a thin line. Since October 

\ 4th the Earth and Sun, viewed from Saturn, have been on opposite 

) sides of the rings, and these should therefore be invisible to us as 
a bright object: nevertheless they are being so seen by some keen 
observers. 


* .* + 


We much regret to record the death of Sir Lewis Morris, which took 
place on November 12th. Sir Lewis Morris was born at Carmarthen 
in 1833, and was educated at Sherborne. He was entered at Jesus 
College, Oxford, and secured a First as well as the English Essay Prize. 
In 1872—5 he published the ‘‘ Songs of Two Worlds,” and in 1876 
his best-known work, the ‘‘ Epic of Hades.” This poem, which made 

| his reputation as a writer, is a series of beautiful pictures of the people 
of the ancient world. Among other works are ‘‘ A Vision of Saints,” 
a study of Christian ideals, and the ‘‘ Ode of Life.” Sir Lewis Morris 
_ was a poet of no mean order, and was a strong candidate for the 
. Laureateship after Tennyson’s death. He practised for some years at 
| the Equity Bar, and was also one of the leaders in the Education 
| movement in Wales. He was knighted in 1895. 


s * * * 


{ 
kad 
à 
| _eThe occurrence ón October 3rd of the bicentenary of the death of 
‘Sir William Petyt suggests a reference to the manuscript collections 
e: of the Middle Temple and Inner Temple. He was a member of both 
' Inns, having entered at the formergand ‘‘ migrated” to the latter. 
Besid@s taking an active interest in the affairs of the Inner Temple, of 
which he became a bencher and treasurer, Sir William Petyt was also 

, keeper of the records in the Tower of London. In that office he was 
able to make an extensive collection of State papers-eletters of kings 
and queens, diplomatists, foreign agents, etc.—besides obtaining copies 

. of official documents. For generations after his death these manuscripts 
were invaluable to the historian and antiquary. Of late years, however, 

. the work done under the direction of the Master of the Rolls has deprived 
them of their special value. The collection was bequeathed to the Inner 
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Temple, and had one immediate and, permanent resalti the appoint- + 

ment of W™brarian. The Middle Temple Fad had a librarian fot somé, 

sixty years, but neither then nor since has he had any Mhanuscripts of ~ 

importance in his charge. A 7 an DA 
* * i - : 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in Lisbon that.the sale of” 
Protestant Bibles is perfectly legal, is not contrary to the ‘safety of the, 
national religion, and is defensible on the ground thatit is, in effect, the-“ 
identical document in-use in the Catholic Church, shows that _ the 
Protestant movement in the peninsula is steadily gaining strength.’ 
Catholicism has, on the other hand, slowly weakened since the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in 1759. In 1764 intercourse between Portugal ands the 
Papacy was broken off for two years. In 1835 the monasteries in 
Portugal were suppressed, and in more recent years the convents 
suffered in the same way, though the life interests of the existing 
religious’ were preserved. Ten years ago a few ancient nuns were still 
to be found in the great barrack convents. There can be mone to-day. © 

* + * ° ae 

Messrs. Greening and Co. will issue in December a work by M: 7 
Samuel Cowan, entitled, ‘‘ The Royal House of Stuart.” It will be/ 
complete history of the Stuart family to the time of the accession of ¥ 
Hanoverian sovereigns, and will be fully illustrated by portraits off.. 
the Stuart sovereigns, including a reproduction of the Orkney porras - 
of Quéen aah in tHe possession of the Duke of Sutheslande: : ' 


+ * * - : eae 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul and Co.’s ‘edition in English of the works st y 
Thomas à Kempis has now reached the ‘‘ Imitation.” This, is the first 
complete edition in English of the works o of the ‘famous ‘monk of th 
fifteenth century who in so many ways added new life to’ Christian 
thought and endeavour. The first English translation of the a 
‘* Imitation,” however, appeared from an unknown hand more than / 
four-and-a-half centuries ago, very shortly after the work itself was "i 
completed. There are manuscripts of this translation in tbe University 
libraries at Cambridge and Trinity College, Dublin. The existence of | 
these fifteenth-century English versions has added some weight to th 
theory that the ‘“‘ Imitation ” was from the pen of the Englis 
Augustinian, Walter Hilton. The earliest printed edition in Engli 
appeared in 1502—3. The first three books were translated by 
Atkinson. The following year the translation from the French of 
fourth book by Princess Margaret, mother of King Henry VII., a 
also printed by Pynson. Atkinson evidently worked from a M 
that contained only the first threg books—a peculiarity of the Pogi 
MSS. which is supposed to add weight to Hilton’s claim. 


[Correspondence and cenfmunications relating to the Lie 
, Supplement shold be addressed tc the Editor, who cannot in any c 
undertake to return manuscripts. ] 


* * + 
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